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CHAPTER   XI 


TOE   SCOTTISH  KIRK,  AND   ITS  INFLUEXCE  ON   EXGLISH   AND 

AMERICAN   PURITANISM 

PLOTS  OF  THE    CATHOUCS  AGAINST  ELIZABETH 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  something  of  the 
influences  exerted  upon  the  home  of  their  adoption  by 
the  refugees  from  the  Netherlands,  who  had  sought 
shelter  in  England  to  avoid  the  early  persecutions  of 
the  Sj)aniards,  We  have  also  seen  how  the  war  for 
civil  and  religious  lil)erty,  going  on  across  the  Channel, 
was  affecting  the  English  people,  and  how  the  contest 
with  Spain  and  the  pajxicy  had  been  brought  to  their 
ver\'  doors  by  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  which  had 
broken  out  just  at  the  time  when  the  Jesuits  Parsons 
anil  Campian  began  their  missionary  labors.  The  Irish 
Tleliellion  was  imi>ortant  from  its  effects  upon  the  relig- 
ious and  national  sentiment  of  England ;  but  it  was  far 
less  dangerous  than  another  movement,  also  incited  by 
the  l>oiK»,  which  about  the  same  time  threatened  the 
Enirlish  queen  from  her  northern  bonier.  To  under- 
stand this  new  peril,  we  must  take  a  glance  at  the  story 
II.-l 
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of  the  Keformation  in  Scotland — a  story  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  connection  with  this  subject,  is  full  of  inter- 
est and  instruction,  because  the  Scotch  Puritans  exer- 
cised a  marked  and  lasting  influence  both  upon  their 
brethren  in  England  and  upon  those  in  America,  second 
only  to  that  exerted  by  the  Puritans  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Since  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  in  1314,  Scotland 
had  been  an  independent  kingdom.  Her  people,  al- 
though more  advanced  than  the  Irish,  were  still  behind 
the  English  in  general  civilization.  They  had  felt  lit- 
tle of  the  Norman  influence  which  gave  to  England 
her  universities,  her  cathedrals,  and  her  legal  system. 
Neither  had  they  shared,  to  any  great  extent,  in  tbat 
connection  with  the  Netherlands  from  which  the  Eng- 
lish had  always  benefited.  Their  soil  was  sterile,  and 
they  had  not  yet  begun  to  develop  the  manufactures 
which,  in  late  years,  have  poured  in  upon  them  such  a 
stream  of  wealth.  But  they  had  gone  further  than  the 
English  upon  one  road.  Scotland  had  become  Protes- 
tant in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  for  there  the  Reforma- 
tion had  been  carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  The 
old  papal  system  had  disappeared,  root  and  branch,  and 
in  its  place  Presbyterianism,  pure  and  simple,  had  been 
established.  Much  of  this  was  the  work  of  one  man — 
a  man  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  that  Scotland,  a 
country  prolific  of  great  men,  has  ever  yet  produced. 
This  man  was  John  Knox. 

Knox  was  a  typical  Scotch  Puritan.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  plain  yeoman,  and  never  forgot  his  origin.  He 
cared  neither  for  rank  nor  for  wealth.  His  reliance  was 
on  the  common  people :  he  made  them  a  power  in  the 
land,  and  with  them  he  won  his  victories.  Born  in  1505, 
he  obtained  such  an  education  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
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govr  as  that  institation,  in  its  very  low  condition,  could 
then  afford.  Taking  holy  orders  in  the  Romish  Church, 
he  remained  in  the  priesthood  until  1546,  when,  from 
conviction,  he  became  a  Protestant.  The  next  year  he 
was  captured  by  the  French,  with  the  Protestant  garri- 
son of  St.  Andrews,  and,  for  approving  of  the  murder 
of  Cardinal  Beaton,  was  sent  to  the  galleys,  where  he 
labored  at  an  oar  for  some  eighteen  months.  Obtaining 
his  release,  he  went  to  England,  preached  some  years, 
was  made  one  of  the  court  chaplains  to  Edward  VI., 
and  even  a  bishopric  was  suggested  to  him,  which  he 
declined.  When  Mary  began  her  persecutions  he  fled 
to  the  Continent,  taking  refuge  first  at  Frankfort,  and 
then  at  Geneva.  He  visited  Scotland  for  a  brief  time 
in  1555,  and  did  some  bold  preaching,  but  was  outlawed, 
and  again  sought  a  home  in  Geneva.*  Finally,  in  1559, 
he  returned  to  Scotland  and  began  the  work  for  which 
he  had  been  preparing  by  thirteen  3'ears  of  study,  not 
only  of  books,  but  of  men  and  institutions. 

Knox,  however,  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation.  It  began  before  he  became  a  Protestant, 
and  made  great  progress  during  liis  banishment.  He 
was  liorn  to  be  its  governor,  and  not  its  nurse.  He  was 
too  l)old,  too  outsjX)ken,  loo  radical,  to  be  of  service  in 
its  earlv  life.  This  he  understood  as  well  as  anv  one, 
and  was  content  to  bide  his  time. 

In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  France,  and  in  many  of 
the  German  states,  the  revolt  against  tlie  j^apacy  had 
orijnnated  in  a  political  and  not  a  religious  movement. 
James  V.  attempteil  to  curb  the  power  of  some  of  the 
leading  nobles,  and  was  assisted  bv  the  bishops.  The 
nobles  retaliated  by  leaving  the  Church  and  joining  the 
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ranks  of  the  Reformers.  Thus  at  the  outset  Protestant- 
ism had  a  powerful  support,  without  which  it  would  have 
made  small  progress.*  The  leaders,  to  be  sure,  had  lit- 
tle religion ;  they  were  hungering  for  the  church  lands, 
which  in  England  had  been  divided  among  the  members 
of  their  order.  But  each  noble  was  a  feudal  chieftain, 
and  within  his  domain  the  rude  and  ignorant  people  be- 
gan to  hear  truths  of  which  they  had  never  dreamed 
before.  Thus  little  circles  were  formed,  in  which  there 
went  on  a  quiet  spiritual  education,  which  in  time  was 
to  work  a  revolution. 

James  V.  died  in  1542,  leaving  a  widow,  Mary  of 
Guise,  and  an  only  child,  the  ill-starred  Mary  Stuart, 
who  at  an  early  age  was  sent  to  France  to  be  educated 
among  her  mother's  relatives.  During  her  long  minor- 
ity the  nobles  killed  Cardinal  Beaton,  the  head  of  the 
Church,  and  kept  up  a  continual  conflict  with  the  queen- 
dowager,  who  had  been  appointed  regent.  The  regent 
had  the  power  of  France  behind  her,  but  France  at  that 
time  did  not  think  it  wise  to  persecute  the  Protestants 
of  Scotland,  and  so  a  general  policy  of  toleration  pre- 
vailed, broken  only  by  an  occasional  burning  at  the 
stake  when  heresy  became  too  outspoken. 

In  1558,  Mary  Stuart  married  the  French  dauphin, 
and,  under  the  advice  of  her  father-in-law,  claimed  the 
crown  of  England,  to  which  Elizabeth  had  just  suc- 
ceeded. The  Guises,  uncles  of  the  dauphiness,  were 
then  powerful  at  court.  They  were  earnest  Papists,  and 
urged  that  Scotland  should  be  first  purged  of  heresy ; 
that  then  England  should  be  invaded,  Elizabeth  de- 
posed, the  old  religion  re-established,  and  all  the  Brit- 
ish isles  annexed  to  France.     Had  the  first  part  of  this 


*  Sec  Buckle, "  Hist,  of  Civilization,"  ii.  169. 
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scheme  proved  successful,  and  had  Scotland  been  made 
really  Catholic,  the  papal  power  would  easily  have  dis- 
posed of  Elizabeth  and  her  mongrel  Protestantism. 

The  proposed  movement  was  not  long  delayed.  While 
preparing  for  it,  in  1559,  the  French  king  met  with  a 
sudden  death ;  but  he  was  succeeded  by  the  dauphin ; 
and  the  Guises,  as  uncles  of  the  queen,  became  more 
powerful  than  ever.  A  French  force  was  sent  to  Scot- 
land to  aid  the  regent,  who  had  threatened  to  drive  all 
the  Reformed  ministers  out  of  the  kingdom,  "though 
they  preached  as  truly  as  St.  Paul."  She  knew  little 
of  the  storm  which  she  was  raising.  For  years  the 
Gospel  had  been  preached  to  the  middle  and  the  poorer 
classes,  and  it  had  come  to  them  with  all  the  power  of 
a  fresh  revelation.*  They  had  known  nothing  but  the 
worst  features  of  Catholicism,  for  nowhere  in  Europe 
had  the  priesthood  been  more  depraved  and  dissolute. 
The  Protestant  ministers  might  be  narrow-minded,  su- 
perstitious, and  sometimes  cruel ;  but  they  were  earnest 
in  their  work,  honest  in  their  convictions,  and  moral 
according  to  their  light.  Men  who  for  a  generation 
had  listened  to  their  teachings  were  not  to  be  driven 
to  a  mass  administered  by  priests  who  habitually  vio- 
lated every  commandment  of  the  Decalogue. f 

Foreseeing  the  coming  danger,  tlie  Protestant  leaders 


•  By  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  passed  in  1543,  ever}-  one 
was  permitted  to  read  the  Bible  in  an  Enjjjlish  or  Scotch  transla- 
tion. 

♦  Dean  Stanley  speaks  of '*the  hideous  and  disproportionate  cor- 
ruption which  took  possession  of  the  Scottish  hierarchy  during  the 
LmI  two  centuries  of  its  existence." — '*  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland/'  p.  40.  See  also  Blaikie's  "Preachers  of 
J^otland/'  p.  40,  etc.,  and  Froude,  pussim.  The  State  also  was  cor- 
rupt, and  the  people  hardly  tinged  with  civilization. 
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sent  for  Knox.  He  was  not  the  man  for  piping  times 
of  toleration.  He  was  born  a  warrior,  and  could  blow 
nothing  but  a  bugle's  blast.  He  blew  his  blast,  and  the 
whole  papal  edilice,  already  honeycombed  and  under- 
mined, came  tumbling  down  in  ruins.  On  the  2d  of 
May,  1559,  Knox  arrived  in  Scotland.  Nine  days  later 
the  people  rose,  plundered  the  churches,  and  pulled 
down  the  monasteries.  With  the  aid  of  England,  fur- 
nished very  reluctantly  by  Elizabeth,  although  her  own 
crown  was  indirectly  aimed  at,  they  drove  out  the 
French,  and,  in  July,  1560,  established  the  government 
on  a  new  basis.  No  longer  was  there  to  be  a  regent 
supported  by  troops  from  France,  but  a  Council,  com- 
posed of  twelve  Scottish  lords — seven  to  be  nominated 
by  the  queen  and  five  by  the  Estates.  With  peace 
concluded,  Parliament  set  out  at  once  to  reconstruct 
the  Church.  Every  vestige  of  the  papacy,  except  the 
name  of  bishop,  was  swept  away.  A  Calvinistic  sj'^s- 
tem  of  doctrine  was  adopted;  all  laws  in  favor  of 
Mother  Church  were  repealed ;  and  the  mass  abolished 
by  a  statute  which  made  those  who  officiated,  and 
those  who  were  present  at  its  celebration,  liable,  for 
the  first  offence,  to  lose  their  goods ;  for  the  second,  to 
be  exiled;  for  the  third,  to  be  put  to  death.  The  Kirk 
had  come,  and  it  had  come  to  stay.* 

Five  months  after  the  establishment  of  the  Kirk,  the 
death  of  Francis  II.  left  Mary  Stuart  a  childless  widow. 
She  had  been  Queen  of  France  for  less  than  two  years, 
but  was  still  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  in  August,  1561, 
she  returned  to  her  native  land.  Though  but  a  girl  of 
nineteen,  few  trained  diplomatists,  even  in  that  crooked 
age,  could  rival  her  in  cunning.     Her  enemies  said  that 


*  August,  1560. 
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in  political  matters  she  was  as  false  and  as  unscrupulous 
as  Elizabeth  herself,  but  there  was  this  great  difference 
between  the  two.  The  Scottish  queen  never  forgot  a 
service,  and  never  betrayed  a  friend ;  the  English  queen 
never  remembered  a  service,  and  kept  faith  with  neither 
friend  nor  foe.  The  one  was  willing  to  sacrifice  her- 
self for  a  cause;  the  other  never  knew  any  cause  ex- 
cept herself.*  In  addition,  the  Scottish  queen,  half  a 
Frenchwoman  and  educated  at  the  court  of  France, 
possessed  charms  both  of  body  and  mind  which  had 
been  denied  to  her  English  cousin.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  while  men  died  for  Elizabeth  because  she  was 
their  queen,  they  died  for  Mary  Stuart  because  she  was 
a  woman.f  In  private  morals  there  was  probably 
little  to  choose  between  them,  but  Elizabeth  made 
her  passions  subject  to  her  interests.  It  was  this  su- 
perior self-control — some  may  call  it  the  inability  to 
feel  deeply  on  any  subject — that  in  the  end  gave  the 
English  queen  the  mastery. 


♦  Sec  Mary's  secret  letter  to  Babington,  July  17-27,  1586,  which 
led  to  her  execution.  Speaking  of  the  projected  rising  against 
Elizabeth,  she  said:  "If  tlie  difficulty  be  only  with  myself,  if  you 
cannot  manage  my  own  rescue  because  I  am  in  the  Tower,  or  in 
lome  other  place  too  strong  for  you,  do  not  hesit^ite  on  that  ac- 
count. Go  on,  for  the  honor  of  God.  I  would  gladly  die  at  any 
time  could  I  but  know  that  the  Catholics  were  out  of  bondage/' 
— Froude,  xii.  263. 

t  It  does  not  appear  from  the  records  that  Elizabeth,  with  all  her 
remarkable  traits  of  character,  ever  awakened  a  disinterested  af- 
fection in  man  or  woman.  Leicester  married  twice  without  her 
knowledge ;  while  Ilatton,  whose  only  virtue  was  his  supposed  de- 
Totion  to  his  mistress,  was  in  communication  with  Mary  Stuart, 
offering,  if  the  queen  died,  to  fetch  her  to  London  with  the  royal 
guard.     Froude,  xii.  67. 
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Upon  arriving  in  Edinburgh,  Mary  Stuart  took  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance.  Everything  delighted  her.  She 
liked  the  rude  people  with  their  uncouth  ways.  She 
had  no  wish,  she  said,  to  overthrow  the  Kirk ;  all  that 
she  asked  was  toleration  for  herself,  the  privilege  of 
hearing  mass  in  her  own  private  chapel.  Who  could 
resist  her  charm  of  manner  ?  who  deny  anything  to  this 
lovely  girl?  The  grim  Protestant  nobles  flocking  to 
court,  expecting  to  see  a  papish  devil,  found  an  en- 
chantress, by  whom,  as  they  said,  all  men  seemed  to  be 
bewitched.  Fortunately  for  Scotland  and  for  the  world, 
there  was  one  man  on  whom  her  spells  would  never 
work. 

The  Sunday  after  the  queen's  arrival,  Knox  preached 
against  the  mass;  she  sent  for  him,  and  they  had  a 
memorable  interview.  He  ''  who  never  feared  the  face 
of  mortal  man,"  as  Morton  said  of  him  when  standing 
by  his  coiBn,  told  her  plainly  some  unpalatable  truths. 
She  spoke  of  the  Protestants,  and  how  they  were  given 
to  rebellion,  and  asked  whether  he  thought  it  right  for 
subjects  to  resist  their  sovereign.  He  replied,  in  words 
often  repeated  by  the  Puritans,  that  if  a  father  went 
mad  and  offered  to  kill  his  children,  thev  mifjht  tie  his 
hands  and  take  his  weapons  from  him.  "My  subjects, 
then,"  she  said,  "  are  to  obey  you  and  not  me.  I  am 
subject  to  them,  not  they  to  me."  "Nay,"  ho  re- 
plied, "  let  prince  and  subject  both  obey  God.  Kings 
sliould  be  foster-fathers  of  the  Kirk,  and  queens  its 
nursing  mothers."  "  You  are  not  the  Kirk  that  I  will 
nurse,"  she  said.  "I  will  defend  the  Kirk  of  Eome, 
for  that,  I  think,  is  the  Kirk  of  God."  lie  left  her  in 
tears  of  anger.  Randolph,  in  describing  the  interview 
to  Cecil,  wrote :  "  You  exhort  us  to  stoutness.  The  voice 
of  tliat  one  man  is  able  to  put  more  life  in  us  in  one 
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hoar  than  five  hundred  trumpets   blustering  in  our 
ears.'"* 

The  question  was,  in  truth,  whether  the  people  of 
Scotland  should  obey  a  queen  who  was  secretly  intrigu- 
ing with  France  and  Sjiain  for  the  restoration  of  the 
jiajiacy,  or  whether  they  should  obey  the  Kirk,  as  rep- 
resented bv  John  Knox.  Six  \"ears  later  Marv  Stuart 
signed  an  act  of  abdication  in  favor  of  her  infant  son, 
and  then  passeii  into  her  English  prison.  Knox  and  the 
Kirk  had  won  the  victory. 

It  was  not  an  easy  victory,  for,  at  the  very  outset,  the 
new  establishment  received  a  shock  which  seemed  to 
threaten  its  existence.  The  Protestant  ministers  ex- 
pected that  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  old 
Church  would  be  appropriated  to  their  supix)rt.  Their 
religion  had  become  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  at 
that  time  no  one — except  the  members  of  the  poor,  de- 
s{iised  sect  of  Dutch  Anabaptists — thought  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  sejmration  of  Church  and  State.  But  the 
hungry  and  thirsty  nobles,  who  had  pulled  down  the 
old  structure,  had  no  intention  of  using  its  costly  ma- 
terials in  building  a  new  eilifice  for  the  benefit  ot  some 
low-l><)rn,  half-starved  preachers.  Their  arms  had  won 
the  Ixittle,  and  thev  believed  that  to  the  victors  belonij 
the  sjx)ils.  Bitterly  the  nobles  were  denounced  from 
tlie  pulpit  and  in  General  Assembly.  They  were  open- 
ly aci-used  of  sacrilege;  but  little  they  cared  for  God  or 
man.  Five  sixths  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  they 
diviilotl  among  themselves ;  the  other  sixth  was  set  apait 
f«ir  the  j>ayment  of  salaries  to  the  new  ministers,  ai 
even  this  part  of  the  compromise  was  not  fairly  canji 
».ut.-»- 

*  Froufle.  vii.  377.       t  Buckle,  vol.  ii.  chap,  iii.,  and  autlioritiet 
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The  struggle  with  poverty  in  its  early  life  explains 
much  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Kirk.  It  seemed, 
at  first,  a  blighting  misfortune  that  the  new  ministers 
could  not  step  into  the  benefices  of  the  old  priests,  de- 
voting their  lives  to  study  and  the  intellectual  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  edification  of  their  flocks.  But  had 
such  a  scheme  been  carried  out,  Scotland  would  have 
had  a  very  different  history,  for  the  Reformation  there 
would  probably  have  been  as  barren  of  results  as  it  was 
under  the  established  Church  of  England.  The  people 
were  poor,  ignorant,  and  but  semi-civilized.  Sermons  to 
them,  from  ministers  well  clothed  and  sumptuously  fed, 
would  have  produced  about  as  much  effect  as  a  lecture 
from  the  rich  man  to  Lazarus  on  the  beauties  of  humili- 
ty and  poverty.  Upon  the  hiUsides  of  Scotland,  as  on 
the  plains  of  Judea  in  its  early  days,  Christianity  came 
very  close  to  the  heart  of  the  peasant  or  artisan,  when 
its  doctrines  were  preached  by  men  no  richer  than  him- 
self, dependent  for  their  subsistence  on  his  voluntary 
contributions.  Preacher  and  congregation  were  alike 
affected.  Religion  became,  not  an  ornament,  nor  a  for- 
mal creed,  but  the  very  life  of  the  nation,  and  in  this 
respect  Scotland  stands  almost  alone  in  history. 

The  action  of  the  nobles  in  retaining  the  Church 
property  produced  also  other,  results  very  important  in 
the  future.  It  made  the  common  people  religious,  but, 
in  addition,  it  helped  to  make  them  democratic.  Logi- 
cally carried  out,  Calvinism  itself  is  democratic  in  its 
teachings,  and  this  has  given  it  political  power.  The 
elect  of  God,  foreordained  from  all  time  to  everlasting 
bliss,  make  an  order  of  nobility  very  different  from  that 
of  man's  creation.  Compared  with  the  endless  glory  of 
the  saints,  what  is  worldly  rank  or  wealth  for  a  few  short 
years  upon  this  earth !    The  mighty  one  of  to-day,  who 
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would  not  deign  to  notice  the  toiler  in  the  field  or  at 
the  workshop,  may.  to-morrow  beg  from  him  a  drop  of 
water  to  cool  his  burning  thirst.  Under  such  a  system 
of  belief,  artificial  distinctions  created  by  accidents  of 
birth  will  logically  pass  away. 

Still,  few  people  are  logical,  and  it  is  very  slowly  that 
ideas  and  beliefs  are  carried  to  their  legitimate  conclu- 
sions. The  early  English  Reformers  introduced  the  Cal- 
vinistic  theology,  but  nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  it 
affected  political  thought,  and  then  it  did  so  only  among 
the  settlers  of  New  England  and  a  few  Independents  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  English  are  little  influenced 
by  theories ;  tliey  respect  hard  facts  and  not  ideas.  Their 
articles  of  faith  were  Calvinistic,  but  their  church  system 
was  based  on  the  principle  that  God  has  created  distinc- 
tions of  rank.  English  episcopacy  led  naturally  to  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  it  has  always  formed  the 
strongest  bulwark  of  the  English  aristocracy.  It  is  con- 
trary to  our  experience  of  human  nature  to  expect  that 
bodies  of  men  will  work  against  their  temporal  interests. 
The  clergy  of  the  establishment  in  England  have  uni- 
fonnly  l)een  Tories ;  they  have  stood  up  for  their  i)atrons, 
and  it  has  always  l)een  safe  to  count  on  them  as  oppo- 
nents of  everv  refonn  in  State  or  Church. 

From  temptation  to  such  a  course  as  this  tlie  minis- 
ters of  the  Scottish  Kirk  were  saved  bv  the  action  of  the 
nobles.  Hence  it  was  that  Calvinism  had  a  fairer  chance 
to  develop  its  |)olitical  tendencies  in  Scotland  than  in  any 
other  country  of  EurojH?.  The  clergy  felt  little  respect 
for  men  who,  according  to  their  views,  had  roblxMl  the 
Church,  and  little  fear  of  men  on  whom  thev  wore  not 
<lej>endent  for  support.  So  from  the  pulpits,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  ])oured  forth  denunciations  of  the  f^nKlloss 
nobles.     From  a  consideration  of  their  act  of  sacriiow 
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it  was  an  easy  step  to  reach  the  discussion  of  their  gen- 
eral private  and  })olitical  immorality.  It  did  not  take 
long  for  such  teaching  to  produce  its  legitimate  eflfects. 
The  nobles  protested  and  threatened,  and  even  tried  by 
force  to  silence  the  obnoxious  preachers,  but  the  com- 
mon people,  whom  the\'  had  raised  up  to  fight  the  papa- 
cy, now  stood  by  the  Kirk,  and  the  union  was  too  strong 
for  the  nobilitv. 

For  the  first  time  in  British  history,  the  common  peo- 
ple had  become  a  power  in  the  land.  They  cared  noth- 
ing for  their  lords  and  little  for  their  king.  They  wor- 
shipped a  heavenly  Monarch,  so  far  above  all  earthly 
rulers  that  to  them  terrestrial  potentates  seemed  like 
puppets.  Narrow-minded  these  men  were,  of  course, 
ignorant,  and,  like  their  preachers,  superstitious,  rude  in 
manner,  often  brutal  in  action.  They  were  just  emerg- 
ing from  barbarism,  and  no  form  of  religious  teaching 
could  do  for  them,  in  a  few  short  years,  what  alone  can 
be  effected  bv  centuries  of  civilization. 

Buckle,  in  his  "Ilistorj'-  of  Civilization,^'*  describes 
at  considerable  length  the  enormities  committed  by  the 
Scotch  ministers  in  the  name  of  religion  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  lie  exaggerates,  however,  t  and, 
in  addition,  does  not  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  former 
barbarism  of  the  |)eople.  The  rule  of  the  ministers  was 
oppressive  and  cruel,  to  be  sure,  but  the  question  of  im- 
portance is  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
nation  without  the  Kirk.  The  answer  will  be  found  in 
the  bloody  annals  of  the  prior  centuries.  The  new  the- 
ocracy was,  in  some  respects,  almost  as  tyrannical  as  the 
system  whicli  had  been  overthrown ;  but,  like  the  New 


*  Vol.  ii.  chap.  v. 

t  Dean  Stanley's  *'  Lectures  on  the  Scottish  Church.^ 
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England  theocracy  of  the  next  centur\%  also  the  product 
of  an  immature  civilization,  it  contained  within  itself  the 
germs  of  freedom.  The  ministers  of  the  Kirk  wished 
ever}'  one  to  read  the  Bible  for  himself,  and  they  insisted 
on  the  right  of  individual  opinion.  Thence  followed  gen- 
eral education  and  general  theological  discussion.  Intol- 
erance arises  from  the  assumption  that  all  truth  has  been 
discovered.  Education,  in  time,  dispels  this  delusion,  as 
the  sun  dispels  the  morning  vapor.* 


•  Just  before  the  above  lines  were  written,  two  events  occurred 
which  Arc  very  iUustrative  ot  the  diverse  results  produced  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Papists  and  the  Calvinists.  In  Home,  a  monument 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Giordano  Bruno,  on  the  spot  where  he 
was  burned  for  heresy,  in  1600,  by  the  Holy  Inquisition.  The  unveil- 
ing of  this  monument,  in  1889,  was  greeted  by  the  ultra-Catholics 
with  a  shout  of  indignation.  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  in  a  speech  before  his 
Consistory,  broke  out  against  "  the  impiety,  the  enormous  outrage, 
and  insolent  ostentation  of  those  who  honor  a  man  that  had  abjured 
the  Catholic  name.^*  Bruno  had  taught  that  the  earth  revolved 
around  the  sun,  and  had  advanced  many  of  the  philosophical  ideas 
since  proclaimed  by  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of  the  world.  See 
article  on  "  Bnino,''  by  Karl  Blind,  in  Nineteenth  Century  for  July, 
iKsO.  Blind  also  quotes  the  wonls  written  only  a  few  years  ago  by 
Louis  Veuillot,  the  leading  French  Ultramontanist,  in  regard  to  Huss 
and  Luther,  "  that  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  was  that  Huss  met 
\ih  death  so  late,  and  that  Luther  was  not  burned  at  all.^* 

Al)out  the  time  that  the  pope  and  his  adherents  were  denouncing 
Bruno  and  defending  the  Incjuisition,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Fn*e  Church,  the  most  orthodox  of  the  Presbyterian  organizations  of 
Scotland,  had  to  elect  a  professor  for  one  of  the  important  chairs  in 
the  college  at  Edinburgh.  It  elected  Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  of  Glasgow. 
Dr.  I><)ds  is  the  author  of  a  book  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  "imper- 
f«Htion^."  the  *' crudities,"  the  "inaccuracies,'*  and  even  of  the  "im- 
moralities" of  the  Scripture  narrative.  He  has  said  that  St.  Paul 
wa4  "occasionally  wrong  in  a  date,"  that  he  showed  "imperfect  in- 
fonnation,**  and  was  subject  to  "  lapses  of  memory."  The  book  was 
withdrawn  from  public  circulation,  but  there  was  nothing  to  show 
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In  the  last  two  centuries,  under  her  general  educa- 
tional svstem,  aided  bv  her  manufactures  and  commerce, 
Scotland  has  made  more  comparative  progress  than  any 
other  European  country.  Her  people,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  have  also  in  the  same  time  done  more  for 
the  general  advancement  of  the  world  than  almost  any 
other  people.  *  But  the  foundation  of  Scotland's  pros- 
perity was  laid  by  John  Knox  and  his  successors.  They 
built  up  the  Kirk,  and  the  Kirk  made  the  people.  The 
Scottish  commons,  as  Froude  well  says,  are  the  sons  of 
their  religion ;  they  are  so  because  that  religion  taught 
them  the  equality  of  man.  In  1596,  Andrew  Melville, 
the  great  preacher,  said  to  the  king  in  a  public  audience, 
after  calling  him  "God's  silly  vassal:"  "I  tell  you,  sir, 
there  are  two  kings  and  two  kingdoms  in  Scotland. 
There  is  Christ  Jesus  the  king,  and  his  kingdom  the 
Kirk,  whose  subject  James  VI.  is,  and  of  whose  kingdom 
not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a  member.  And 
thev  whom  Christ  hath  called  to  watch  over  his  Kirk 
and  govern  his  spiritual  kingdom  have  sufficient  power 
and  authority  so  to  do,  both  together  and  severally." 
There  first  spoke  the  spirit  of  the  Puritanism,  very  dis- 
respectful even  to  some  modem  ears,  which  in  the  next 
century  was  to  send  a  Stuart  to  the  block  and  fonnd  a 
republic  across  the  ocean. 


that  the  author  liacl  changed  his  views  before  the  election.  All  All 
was  urged  against  him  in  tlic  General  Assembly,  and  yet  be  had  % 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  three  over  all  other  candidates.  Lott^ 
don  Tim€9,  June  5th,  1889. 

*  Ilanierton  says  of  them :  *^  In  proportion  to  their  imall  nmniMn 
they  arc  the  most  distinguished  little  people  since  the  days  of  tki 
ancient  Athenians,  and  the  most  educated  of  the  modem  laoes.  A& 
the  industrial  arts  are  at  home  in  Glasgow,  all  the  fine  arts  ia 
burgh ;  and  as  for  literature,  it  is  everywhere." — ^"  Franoh 
lish,"  p.  437. 


SOOTCQ  TQEOLOOT  AND   TUS  OIVINB  BIOHT  OF  SIKQ3       IS 

Strange  enough  such  language  must  have  seemed 
when  recalled  by  James  after  he  ascended  the  English 
throne.  In  England,  the  magnates  of  the  Church  told 
him  that  ho  was  inspired  by  God  when  discussing  re- 
ligious matters.  He  soon  came  to  compare  himself  with 
the  Saviour,  and  to  speak  of  kings,  not  as  subjects,  but 
as  allies  of  the  Almighty,  There  was  a  natural,  irrepres- 
sible conflict  between  this  view  of  the  kingly  office  and 
the  one  entertained  by  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish  Kirk. 
It  was  developed  when  James,  with  the  power  of  Eng- 
land behind  him,  tried  to  force  episcopacy  on  his  Scot- 
tish subjects.  It  culminated  in  open  war  under  the  ag< 
gressions  of  his  fatuous  successor.  In  the  events  which 
followed  on  that  war,  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  passed  away  from  British  soil.  Many  causes  ^ 
operated  to  bring  about  this  great  result,  but  it  never 
sbonld  bo  forgotten  that  the  first  blows  in  the  conflict 
were  struck  by  Scottish  arms,  and  that  the  principles 
contended  for  in  England  had  been  proclaimed  by  the 
bold  preachers  of  Scotland  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury.*   

*  It  is  or  interetl,  in  tliia  conncctioo,  to  notice  ttiat  the  first  book 
pattliilinl  in  Great  Britnin  uscrting  tlie  tme  theory  of  the  rclaliong 
bctvecD  n  king  and  bis  SDUjects  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1380. 
It  wa*  nrittcn  by  Geor|re  Bochanaa,  a  natire-born  Scotchman,  eda- 
ealed  opon  the  Continent,  whom  Jovph  BcaHger  and  otba  aiDent 
aiticf  have  pronounceil  the  forcuioit  Latin  pout  nr  the  d;:**-  Hnl- 
bffl'i  '*  Literature  of  Eurojxi,"  li.  31S.  to  thi*  work,  entitled  "  Do 
jDKlfefini  apuil  IkoCo*."  Buchanan  laid  down  tbe  il 
mjal  ptvemmeni  amse  from  populnr 
irted  tetirecn  the  king  and  Uis  iwople,  aad  ti 
the  compact  and  vu  guilty  of  opprcMinn,  nil  1 
fcited.  bu  aubjfct*  were  relie«'d  ftijtii 
liberty  to  wag«  war  ngain^t  bim,  nnd.  if  m 
aiatryanl.    TliU  bouk  iras  ao  influoatiaJ  li 
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English  writers  have,  with  rare  exceptions,  paid  little 
attention  to  the  influence  of  Scotland  upon  English 
thought  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century,  which  ushered 
in  the  great  lights  of  philosophy  and  literature,  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  intellectual  wealth  of 
mankind  and  to  the  glory  of  Great  Britain.  But  the 
Scotch  Covenanters  of  the  seventeenth  centurv  made  a 
deep  impress  upon  the  character  of  the  English  Puritans. 
Their  influence  was  most  potent  at  the  time  of  the 
colonization  of  New  England,  and  during  the  period  in 
which  the  institutions  of  the  colonies  were  taking  def- 
inite form.  Then  occurred  the  religious  massacres  in 
Scotland — as  well  worthy  of  fiends  as  anything  perpe- 
trated by  Alva  in  the  Netherlands — which  have  left  the 
d^^rkest  stain  upon  the  memory  of  the  Stuarts.  These 
occurrences  were  nearer  home  than  the  Spanish  barbar- 
ities of  the  prior  centurj'^,  and  served  somewhat  to  give 
to  English  Puritanism  that  spirit  of  dark  and  unlovely 
fanaticism  by  which  it  was  distinguished  on  two  conti- 
nents. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  Puritans  learned 


students  of  Oxford  gave  it  a  public  burning  in  1688,  after  the  Res- 
toration of  the  Stuarts.  The  theory  that  government  rests  on  a 
social  compact  was,  in  1594,  developed  by  Hooker  in  his  *' Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,"  in  tlie  next  century  by  Locke,  and  still  later  by  Rous- 
seau in  the  work  which  so  much  influenced  the  French  Revolution. 
Buchanan,  who  first  advanced  it  in  Great  Britain,  was  not  its  author, 
however,  for  he  had  doubtless  learned  it  from  French  writers  when 
studying  on  the  Continent.  The  works  of  Francis  Hottoman,  Hubert 
Languet,  and  Stephen  dc  la  BoOtie,  all  treating  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  kings,  on  these  same  democratic  lines,  had  been  published 
in  France  just  before  this  period.  Hallam's  "Literature  of  Europe,^ 
ii.  114.  Buchanan  was  the  tutor  of  Mary  Stuart  and  of  her  son 
James.    The  latter  tried  in  vnin  to  suppress  his  book  in  Scotland. 
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largely  from  the  Scotch  the  lesson  of  the  dignity  of 
man,  the  hatred  of  oppression,  and  the  contempt  for 
differences  of  rank  founded  only  on  the  accident  of  birth, 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  civil  liberty.*  In  Eng- 
land the  Puritans  formed  but  a  minority  of  the  people, 
in  New  England  they  formed  the  population.  In  Eng- 
land the  lesson  of  the  equality  of  man  has  never  been 
fully  learned;  in  America  that  equality  became  the 
comer-stone  of  the  republic. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  even  if  they  stood  alone,  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  seems  worthy  of  more  attention  from 
the  historians  of  America  than  it  has  yet  received.  But 
it  has  a  much  larger  claim  on  their  attention.  It  was  the 
Church  of  the  majority  of  the  men  who  founded  the  fa- 
mous colonv  in  the  Xorth  of  Ireland  which  made  Ul- 
sier  a  Protestant  province.  In  this  colony  originated  the 
Scotch-Irishmen  who  in  the  United  States  have  played 
a  part  only  second  to  that  of  the  English  Puritans. 
Their  history  in  America  has  never  been  written,  and  as 
thev  settled  mainlv  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies, 
comparatively  few  persons  seem  aware  of  their  great 
numbers,  or  of  the  powerful  influence  which  they  have  ex- 
orteil  on  the  national  thought  and  action.  When  we  come 
tt>consider  the  subject  of  the  Puritan  in  America,  some  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  these  questions,  and  we  shall  see 
how  unintelligible  is  the  history  of  the  United  States 
if  we  leave  out  of  sight  this  element  of  our  population. 

As  the  character  of  the  Scotch-Irishman,  like  that  of 
the  Entrlish  Puritan,  was  formed  by  his  religion,  no  ex- 
cu-^  is  needed  for  the  space  which  I  have  given  to  the 


•  Buckle  pays  a  very  high  an<l  deserved  tribute  to  the  servicet 
renden^l  in  this  direction  by  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish  Kirk. 
VoL  ii.  chap.  iii. 
II.-2 
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earlv  storv  of  the  Kirk,  altb«^uGrh  that  stonr  has  led  as 
far  from  the  dangers  which  threatened  Elizabeth  when 
the  pope  and  the  Jesuits  set  out  to  compass  her  de- 
struction. 

In  1572,  John  Knox,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation,  passed  away.  IIow  great  he  was,  and  what 
a  work  he  had  done  both  for  Scotland  and  England,  no  one 
then  appreciated,  for  his  work  could  be  measured  only  by 
its  lasting?  influence.*  For  twelve  vears  he  had  been  hold- 
ing  up  the  Scottish  Kirk.  For  seven  of  those  years  he 
had  been  fighting  Mary  Stuart  on  the  throne ;  for  the  last 
four  she  had  been  in  prison,  but  even  there  she  was  no 
mean  antagonist.  The  question  now  arose  whether,  with 
its  champion  gone,  the  Kirk  could  stand  alone,  or  whether 
it  would  go  down  under  the  first  shock,  as  Cromwell's 
Commonwealth  did  when  the  great  Protector  passed 
away.  The  answer  came  at  once.  Instead  of  retracing  any 
steps,  it  pressed  on,  under  a  new  leader,  to  make  its  system 
of  Church  government  even  more  democratic  than  before. 

The  new  leader  was  Andrew  Melville,  a  man  to  whom 
Scotland  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  not  only  for  his 
services  to  the  cause  of  religion,  but  also  for  the  work 
which  he  accomplished  in  the  cause  of  higher  education. 


♦  Froude  pays  a  magnificent  tribute  to  Knox's  memory.  He  calls 
him  the  one  supremely  great  man  that  Scotland  |>ossesscd.  He 
says  that  '*  no  grander  figure  can  be  found  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  Refonuation  in  this  island  than  that  of  Knox."  But  for  him 
the  Reformation  would  have  been  overthrown  among  ourselves,  for 
with  Scotland  Catholic,  a  revolution  in  England  would  have  been 
inevitable,  despite  the  chicaneries  of  Elizabeth.  "  But  for  Enoz 
and  Burghley — those  two,  but  not  one  without  the  other  —  Eliza- 
beth would  have  been  fiung  from  off  her  throne,  or  have  gone  back 
into  tlie  Egypt  to  which  she  was  too  often  casting  wistful  eyes.** 
—"Hist,  of  England,"  x.  454,  457,  459. 
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Bom  in  1545,  Melville  left  horae  at  the  age  of  hineteen 
and  passed  ten  years  in  study  upon  the  Continent.  In 
1574,  he  returned  to  the  land  of  his  nativity,  his  mind 
filled  with  the  classical  learning  which  he  found  flourish- 
ing in  the  foreign  universities,  and  his  soul  burning  with 
the  Calvinistic  theology  which  he  had  studied  at  Geneva. 
In  1575,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  then  almost  broken  up  and  abandoned.  He 
there  established  so  solid  and  extensive  a  system  of  in- 
struction, including  the  study  of  the  best  Greek  authors, 
that  Scotland,  in  some  years'  time,  instead  of  sending 
her  sons  to  foreign  universities,  found  students  from 
other  parts  of  Europe  repairing  to  her  own.*  Going  six 
years  later  to  St.  Andrews,  he  accomplished  the  same 
work  there,  and  so  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  father 
of  the  universities,  which  since  his  day  have  contributed 
so  much  to  Scotland's  glory .f 

But  Melville  was  more  than  an  organizer  of  educa- 
tional systems.     Eloquent  as  a  preacher,  fertile  in  re- 


•  Ilallam's  **  Literature  of  Europe,"  ii.  40. 

t  Already  a  foundation  had  been  laid  in  a  system  of  elemen- 
tary education.  Knox  returned  from  Geneva  fully  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  education  of  the  masses  is  the  strongest  bul- 
wark of  Protestantism,  and  the  surest  foundation  of  a  state.  Under 
UU  influence  schools  were  established  generally  throughout  the 
kin<;dom,  and  they  accomplished  a  great  work.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  after  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts  that  the  State  took  the  matter  up. 
Then,  with  a  Dutch  monarch  on  the  throne,  the  Scotch  ParliameDty 
having  regained  its  independence,  in  1090  passed  a  law  for  the  estab- 
hfchmcnt  of  common  schools  in  every  parish,  to  be  supported  in  part  by 
till*  p.iri*(h  and  in  part  by  rate  bills.  With  such  a  system  in  opera* 
turn,  fostereil  by  all  the  power  of  the  clergy,  one  need  not  wonder 
at  the  universal  education  of  this  people,  nor  at  their  marvelloiw 
progress  in  the  last  two  centuries.  Well  had  it  been  for  England 
2nd  Ireland  had  their  governments  shown  equal  wisdom. 
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sources,  and  possessed  of  undaunted  courage,  be  soon 
became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Kirk,  and  set 
out  to  lop  off  the  last  of  its  excrescences. 

At  the  time  of  its  establishment,  in  1560,  the  Kirk  re- 
tained the  form  of  an  episcopate.  The  bishops  had  no 
real  power,  but  they  served  a  useful  purpose  in  the  sys- 
tem under  which  the  nobles  appropriated  to  their  own 
use  most  of  the  property  of  the  old  Church.  They  were 
appointed  by  the  government — that  is,  nominated  to  their 
chapters,  as  in  England  to-day ;  they  then  collected  the 
revenues  of  the  sees  and  turned  them  over  to  their  pa- 
trons. "Tulchan  bishops,"  the  people  named  them  in 
derision,  from  the  stuffed  calf- skins,  called  tulchans, 
with  which  their  farmers  deceived  refractory  cows  that 
refused  to  give  down  their  milk.  Under  Melville's  lead- 
ership the  Kirk  proceeded  to  do  away  with  these  men 
of  straw.  The  first  attack  was  made  upon  them  in  1575, 
at  a  General  Assembly  held  at  Edinburgh.  In  1578,  an- 
other General  Assembly  resolved  that  for  the  future 
bishops  should  be  called  by  their  own  names,  and  not 
by  their  titles,  and  that  no  vacant  see  should  be  filled 
until  the  next  Assembly.  Two  months  afterwards,  it 
was  announced  that  this  arrangement  was  to  be  perpet- 
ual, and  that  no  new  bishops  should  ever  be  appointed. 
In  1580  the  whole  system  was  abolished.  In  that  year, 
the  General  Assembly,  meeting  at  Dundee,  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  office  of  bishop  was  a  mere  human  in- 
vention, unwarranted  by  the  word  of  God,  and  that  all 
persons  holding  such  offices  were  to  resign  them  at  once, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  not  even  presuming 
thereafter  to  act  as  ministers  without  a  new  admission 
by  the  General  Assembly.* 


*  See  extracts  from  the  Acts  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  Scot- 
land, in  Buckle,  vol.  ii.  chap.  iii. 
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Thus  the  Kirk  showed  that,  resting  on  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  it  was  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  Knox 
was  gone,  but  his  work  remained  behind  him.  At  one 
blow  the  sole  vestige  of  Episcopacy  was  swept  away, 
and  with  it  the  last  relic  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
'•  Book  of  Discipline  '^  declared  that  all  the  preachers 
being  fellow-laborers,  all  were  equal  in  power,  and  that 
none  but  God  had  spiritual  authority  over  them.  This 
was  the  system  which  many  of  the  English  Puritans 
looked  up  to  as  a  model.  Elizabeth  opposed  it,  for  she 
saw  clearly  enough  that  it  presaged  the  ruin  of  mon- 
archies. "  No  bishop,  no  king,"  were  the  words  of  her 
successor,  who  sometimes  showed  the  Stuart  power  of 
saying  wise  things,  although,  like  his  grandson,  he  could 
never  do  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  religious  affairs  in  Scotland 
when,  in  1580,  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits  set  out  on  their 
crusade  against  the  British  isles.  In  view  of  the  eccle- 
siastical system  established  for  the  kingdom,  this  coun- 
try does  not  seem  a  promising  field  for  their  operations; 
but  men  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  knowing  little  of 
the  power  which  stoo<l  behind  the  Kirk,  had  no  concep- 
tion of  its  strength.  To  them  the  nobles,  as  in  other 
lands,  represented  the  nation,  and  by  this  time  these 
plunderers  of  the  old  Church  were  arrayed  against  the 
new  establishment.  The  nobles,  however,  were  divided 
among  themselves ;  some  of  them  were  Catholics,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  liberation  of  Mary  Stuart  and  her 
succession  to  the  Enj^lish  throne ;  others  were  i)r()fesse(l 
Protestants,  hating  the  papacy  as  a  ]>olitical  power,  and 
always  ready  to  stand  by  Elizabeth  whenever  her  sover- 
eignty was  assailed. 

Chief  among  the  latter  class  was  the  Earl  of  Morton. 
He  had  been  regent  of  the  kingdom  from  1572  until  the 
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king  was  declared  of  age,  in  1578 ;  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  and,  although  unscrupulous  in  most  matters,  had 
always  been  faithful  to  the  English  alliance.  To  please 
Elizabeth,  and  to  gratify  his  own  greed,  he  had  been 
the  most  earnest  supporter  of  the  tulchan  bishops,  and 
by  his  conduct  towards  the  body  of  the  clergy  had  well 
earned  their  bitterest  enmity.*  Still,  he  had  behind  him 
a  powerful  family  and  a  large  political  following,  and* 
was  looked  up  to  with  affection  by  the  young  king,  now 
a  precocious  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age.  As  the  leader 
of  the  English  party,  and  the  representative  of  poUtical 
Protestantism,  Morton  formed  the  first  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  the  men  who  now  set  out  to  capture  Scotland, 
in  order  to  use  it  as  a  base  of  operations  against  Eliza- 
beth. 

The  conspiracy  against  Scotland  was  planned  by  the 
pope,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  nominal  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  (then  resident  in  Paris),  and  the  English  Jes- 
uits at  Rheims.  The  first  step  in  the  scheme  was  to 
supplant  Morton  in  the  affections  of  the  king,  destroy 
his  influence,  break  down  his  party,  and  bring  the  Cath- 
olic nobles  into  power.  The  agent  selected  for  this 
work  was  Esm6  Stuart,  Count  d'Aubigny,  heir  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  Morton's  predecessor  in  the  regency, 
and,  as  his  heir,  near  in  blood  to  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  was  a 
Catholic,  and  had  been  carefully  trained  by  the  Jesuits 


*  Two  of  the  preachers  who  had  offended  him  he  put  to  death 
under  circumstances  of  great  cruelty.  He  denounced  the  General 
Assembly,  and  wished  to  do  away  with  its  privileges  and  even  its 
name.  lie  seized  upon  all  the  benefices  that  became  vacant,  and  re- 
tained their  profits  in  his  own  bands.  Sec  authorities  cited  in 
Buckle,  ii.  188. 
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for  the  part  which  he  was  to  play.  Only  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  was  young  enough  to  be  a  companion 
of  the  king,  and,  with  the  graces  and  accomplishments 
acquired  at  the  court  of  France,  formed  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  grave  tutors  and  rude  nobles  among  whom 
James  had  passed  his  boyhood.* 

To  none  but  the  few  conspirators  were  the  objects  of 
his  mission  disclosed.  Even  Mary  Stuart  was  kept  in 
ignorance.  It  was  represented  to  the  public  that  he 
was  going  to  Scotland  merely  to  reclaim  the  Lennox  title 
and  estates.  Upon  his  arrival,  in  1580,  he  was  received 
by  the  king  and  most  of  the  nobles  with  open  arms. 
Even  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  were  at  once  won  over. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  been  educated  a  Catholic,  but 
professed  a  desire  to  learn  the  truth.  His  nominal  con- 
version soon  followed,  and  he  subscribed  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian confession  of  faith,  petitioning  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  select  a  godly  preacher  to  reside  with  him  and 
perform  the  offices  of  the  true  religion.  In  a  few  weeks 
he  received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  it  was  re- 
ix)rted  that  he  was  to  be  declared  next  in  succession  to 
the  crown.  The  fortress  of  Dumbarton  went  to  him 
with  his  earldom,  and  Edinburgh  Castle  was  given  in 
charge  to  one  of  his  adherents.  lie  thus  held  the  keys 
to  Scotland,  and  only  awaited  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
o|)on  the  gjites  to  the  French  and  Sjmniards. 

The  ease  with  which  I^^nnox  carried  out  the  first 
part  of  his  scheme  seems  extraordinary,  but  is  easy  of 
explanation.  Morton  was  unpopular  witli  all  the  com- 
mons and  with  most  of  the  nobilitv.  The  new  favorite 
ma<le  himself  agreeable  to  all  classes,  and  people  natu- 
rally  worship  the  risin^T^  sun.     But  beyond  all  this  was 

*  Froudc,  xi.  2^0. 
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the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  which  drove  her  Scottish 
friends  to  desperation.  She  had  seized  on  the  property 
in  England  which  James  had  inherited  from  his  pater- 
nal grandfather,  and  although  it  brought  in  only  a  few 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  refused  to  give  it  up.  She 
played  fast  and  loose  with  the  question  of  succession  to 
her  crown,  and  seemed  determined  by  her  conduct  to 
drive  the  young  king  into  the  arms  of  France  or  Spain. 
She  could  not  excuse  herself  on  the  score  of  ignorance, 
for  no  one  knew  better  than  she  the  danger  to  her 
throne  if  Scotland  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Catholic  powers.  The  North  of  England  was  always 
the  headquarters  of  rebellion ;  and,  with  such  a  base  of 
operations  as  the  neighboring  kingdom  afforded,  rebel- 
lion might  soon  become  successful  revolution.  All  this 
she  knew,  and  she  professed  the  greatest  friendship  for 
Morton ;  but  when  he  begged  of  her  a  little  money  for 
the  king,  and  for  some  practical  assistance  in  maintain- 
ing his  party,  she  gave  him  only  empty  words.  This 
had  been  going  on  for  years,  during  which  time  the 
young  king  and  his  hungry  courtiers  had  been  losing 
patience,  and  Morton  had  been  losing  influence.  The 
emissary  of  the  Jesuits,  in  addition  to  his  graceful  pres- 
ence, brought  to  the  Scottish  court  pockets  filled  with 
French  gold.  These  arguments  in  favor  of  a  foreign 
alliance  were  much  more  substantial  than  the  false  prom- 
ises of  Elizabeth. 

Although  the  conspirators  practised  such  secrecy  as 
to  the  mission  of  Lennox,  there  was  one  man  in  England 
from  whom  few  secrets  were  hidden.  Walsingham, 
through  his  ubiquitous  spies,  knew  of  the  scheme  al- 
most from  its  inception.  He  laid  the  details  before 
Elizabeth,  and  sent  word  to  Morton  of  his  intended 
ruin.    Elizabeth,  at  first,  was  in  a  frenzy  of  alarm ;  she 
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repented  of  the  past,  offered  to  make  amends  by  sending 
money  to  the  nobles  whom  she  had  so  long  neglected, 
and  promised  any  assistance  necessary  for  maintaining 
the  ascendency  of  the  Protestants.  But,  after  her  fash- 
ion, when  the  first  feeling  of  terror  had  passed  away  she 
began  to  seek  out  some  devious  course,  some  mode  of  se- 
curing her  safety  by  treachery  to  her  allies,  without  the 
expenditure  of  money.  Morton,  unfortunately,  believed 
in  her  promises,  and  went  to  his  destruction.  How  she 
tempted  him  to  treason,  and  then  abandoned  him ;  how 
she  proved  false  to  every  promise  and  to  every  obliga- 
tion of  honor,  I  need  not  here  narrate.  Froude,  who  has 
made  up  the  record  from  the  original  documents,  tells 
the  whole  story  in  his  fascinating  pages.* 

To  dispose  of  Morton  upon  a  charge  of  treason  into 
which  he  had  been  led  by  Elizabeth  was  an  easy  matter, 
bat  the  Guises  had  a  much  subtler  scheme.  To  take  his 
life  was  necessary,  for  he  was  too  dangerous  an  enemy 
to  be  at  large ;  but  if,  in  addition,  he  and  his  cause  could 
be  discredited,  and  something  be  done  for  the  reputation 
of  Mary  Stuart,  a  great  victory  would  be  gained  for  the 
Catholic  party.  These  objects  were  effected  by  trying 
and  convicting  him  on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  Darn- 
lev's  murder.  The  only  evidence  against  him  was  the 
proved  fact  that  he  knew  of  Bothwell's  intentions  and 
kept  his  peace ;  ho  said  that  it  was  because  he  dared 
not  for  his  life  betray  the  secret.  Before  a  court  packed 
with  his  enemies,  this,  however,  was  sufficient.  Accord- 
ing to  the  procedure,  both  in  Enghmd  and  Scotland,  no 
defence  was  allowed.  lie  was  tried  on  the  1st  of  June, 
15>il,and  on  the  next  day  his  head  fell  before  the  axe. 
Marv  Stuart,  the  alleged  evidence  of  whose  complicity 


*  Vol.  xi.chap.  xxviii. 
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in  the  crime  had  lx?en  destrovecl  bv  orders  of  Elizabeth, 
could  now  point  to  the  great  Protestant  leader  as  her 
husband's  munlerer.  The  S{xinish  ambassador  at  Lon- 
don wrote  to  Philip :  *•  So  all  is  well  over,  and,  blessed  be 
God,  the  event  is  far  better  than  a  few  days  since  we 
feaixjil.  The  king  was  then  hesitating,  but  we  see  now 
that  it  was  only  from  a  sagacious  desire  to  compass  his 
end  more  effectuallv,  to  make  clear  the  innocence  of  his 
mother,  and  throw  the  guilt  of  his  father's  murder  on 
Morton  and  the  heretics.  This  is  a  grand  beginning, 
from  which  we  may  look  soon  for  the  recovery  of  that 
realm  to  Christ."* 

Ia?ss  than  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  agent  of 
the  Jesuits  had  arrive<l  in  Scotland,  but  in  that  time  he 
had  accomplished  a  great  work.  The  prestige  of  Eng- 
land was  gone,  Elizabeth's  honor  was  shipwrecked,  the 
Protestant  cause  was  discredited,  its  champion  lay  in  a 
felon's  gnive,  and  the  CathoHc  ]>arty  was  in  power. 
Thus  far,  Lennox  and  his  adherents  had  been  working 
under  a  mask.  Not  only  had  Lennox  joined  the  Kirk, 
but  in  March,  1581,  he  and  all  the  nobles  of  the  Jesuit 
faction  had  subscribed  a  Protestant  confession  of  faith, 
so  extrcine  in  its  Calvinism  and  so  denunciatory  of  the 
papacy  that  for  a  time  it  deceived  even  their  friends  who 
were  outside  the  conspiracy,  including  Mendoza,  PhiUp's 
representative  in  Ix)ndon.  The  mask  was  now  to  be 
lifted  a  little,  and  the  world  was  to  learn  whether  the 
plain  ])eoplo  of  Scotland,  into  whose  souls  John  Knox 
and  his  associates  had  breathed  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, were  to  be  conquered  as  easily  as  their  unworthy 
nobles. 

After  the  death  of  Morton  the  circle  of  the  consinm- 


*  Mcndoza  to  Philip,  June  15th,  1581,  quoted  Froade,xL 
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plebeian  schoolboy.  They  now  claimed  an  independent 
]X)wer  in  the  State,  preaching  doctrines  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  his  theory  of  the  kingly  office.  To  curb  their 
insolent  pretensions,  and  reduce  the  Kirk  to  such  a  posi- 
tion of  dependence  on  the  crown  as  was  occupied  by  the 
English  Church,  were  schemes  that  met  with  his  cordial 
approbation. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  office  of  bishop  had  been  abol- 
ished by  the  General  Assembly  before  the  fall  of  Mor- 
ton. That  nobleman  had  owed  his  weakness  largely  to 
the  hostility  of  the  ministers,  whom  he  had  sedulously 
antagonized.  Lennox  and  his  adherents  learned  no  les- 
son from  the  fate  of  their  enemy,  but  set  out  in  the  same 
direction  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  Episcopacy  was  to  be 
re-established,  and  the  new  bishops  were  to  be  something 
more  than  men  of  straw. 

The  first  and  only  attempt  was  made  in  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Glasgow,  the  nominal  incumbent  of  which 
was  a  Catholic,  who  for  years  had  resided  in  Paris  as 
the  ambassador  of  Mary  Stuart,  her  deposition  having 
never  been  recognized  by  the  court  of  France.  To  re- 
call this  avowed  Papist  would  have  been  too  bold  a  step; 
the  see  was  therefore  declared  vacant,  with  the  view  of 
appointing  a  Protestant  successor.  The  person  selected 
for  the  perilous  promotion  was  Robert  Montgomery,  a 
minister  at  Stirling,  who  had  assigned  to  Lennox  the 
greater  part  of  his  prospective  revenue.  His  name  the 
king  sent  to  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  with  instructions 
to  elect  him  to  the  vacant  archbishopric. 

But  Lennox  and  the  king  were  reckoning  without 
their  host.  The  Kirk  had  defied  Morton  when  in  power; 
it  felt  no  fear  of  these  boyish  upstarts.  Instead  of  elect- 
ing Montgomery,  the  Presbytery  declared  that  his  ap- 
pointment "  had  the  warrant  of  the  deuill  and  not  of  the 
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wonl  of  God."  The  General  Assembly,  whicli  met  in 
October,  1581,  ordered  him  to  remain  at  Stirling,  and 
upon  his  disobeying  their  orders  suspended  him  from  the 
ministry.  A  few  months  afterAyards,  the  Privy  Council 
declartnl  that  the  king,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  had 
the  sole  j)ower  of  appointing  bishops,  and  Montgomery 
attempted  to  take  possession  of  the  pulpit  in  the  Glasgow 
Catlieilral ;  but  lie  was  gently  lifted  out  and  ejected  from 
the  church.  In  April,  1582,  the  General  Assembly  met 
again,  with  Melville  as  moderator,  and  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  excommunicating  their  refractory 
brother.  The  government,  hearing  of  their  proposed 
action,  sent  a  messenger-at-arms  with  directions  for  them 
to  desist  under  pain  of  rebellion.  The  answer  to  this 
command  was  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
Montg^)mery,  which  every  minister  of  the  Assembly  was 
ordered  to  read  to  his  congregation  upon  the  first  Sun- 
day after  his  return  home.* 

m 

Meantime,  despite  the  professions  of  Lennox,  grave 
mmors  were  afloat  regarding  his  true  character.  A  mes- 
senger sent  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  recognized 
as  a  person  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  massacre  of 
St.  lUirtliolomew.  The  Jesuit  priests  who  had  been  com- 
niLssioneil  to  convert  the  king  liad  come  in  disguise,  but 
it  had  been  im])ossible  to  keep  their  secret.  When  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  Montgomery  was 
thundered  from  the  pulpits,  it  was  intimated  in  no  vague 
terms  that  Lennox's  turn  would  not  be  long  delayed. 
l>at  these  were  only  words.  Would  the  ])eoi)le  supix)rt 
the  Kirk,  esj)ecially  if  the  government  resorted  to  the 
use  of  force  ?    This  was  the  next  question  to  bo  an- 


•  M*Crie'8  **  Life  of  Melville ;"  **  Acts  of  General  AMcmbly,"  cited 
in  Buckle,  ii.  195, 196. 
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svvered,  and  the  answer  was  immediate.  In  July,  the 
archbishop,  whom  I^nnox  had  kept  at  his  castle,  was 
sent  into  Edinburgh  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  office; 
but  the  ministers  rallied  in  force,  and  he  was  driven  out 
Again  the  attempt  was  made,  this  time  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  armed  guard.  Now  the  people  rose,  over- 
powered the  guard,  and,  amidst  a  shower  of  miscellane- 
ous  missiles,  with  howls  of  "  False  thief !''  "  Man-sworn 
thief !"  hustled  the  poor  archbishop  through  the  streets 
and  out  of  the  city  gate.* 

This  last  exhibition  was  too  much  for  both  Mont- 
gomery and  Lennox.  The  former  made  his  peace  with 
the  Kirk  by  going  before  the  General  Assembly  and 
solemnly  promising  that  he  would  make  no  further 
attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  archbishopric.f  The 
latter,  hearing  that  an  association  had  been  formed  to 
take  his  life,  concluded  that  Scotland  was  not  the  proper 
lield  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  talents.  At  first  he 
retired  to  his  castle  of  Dumbarton,  but,  in  1583,  he  shook 
the  Scottish  dust  from  his  feet  and  returned  to  France. 
The  great  conspiracy  was  ended.  A  new  power  had 
arisen  in  Scotland  as  in  the  Netherlands.  A  people  had 
been  born. 

Encouragetl  by  the  action  of  the  Kirk,  and  with 
promises  of  English  support,  the  Protestant  nobles 
again  came  to  the  front.  They  took  possession  of  the 
king,  arrested  some  of  the  conspirators,  deciphered  their 
secret  corresjK)ndence  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  un- 
ravelled all  the  threads  of  the  plot  for  a  foreign  inva- 
sion of  t)ie  island.    Elizal^eth  was,  as  usual,  tempoFBiilj 


*  Froude,  xi.  521. 

t  '^Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,*^  ii.  562;  Calderwood*a  ** 
ofthc  Kirk,"  iii.  604. 
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alarmed.  Her  ministers  urged  an  open  support  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  king  himself  expressed  a  desire 
for  an  English  alliance,  if  only  justice  were  done  him  in 
the  matter  of  his  English  estates.  But  Elizabeth,  though 
prufuso  with  promises,  set  out  anew  in  her  course  of 
duplicity  and  fraud.  It  seems  almost  inexplicable  that 
after  her  treachery  to  Morton  any  one  should  have  be- 
lieved her  word,  but  human  credulity  has  no  limits.  Her 
new  allies  went  the  way  of  all  the  men  who  trusted 
ber.  Tho  king,  being  released  by  his  captors,  turned 
opon  them,  when  he  found  that  Elizabeth  would  not  do 
him  justice,  and  that  she  had  no  intention  of  supporting 
the  men  who  had  raised  a  rebellion  at  her  instigation. 
The  Earl  of  Gowrie,  in  1584,  folIowe<l  Morion  to  the 
block,  and  his  associates  Angus  and  Mar  fled  the  king- 
dom, stripped  of  all  their  property.* 

For  a  time  James  found  himself  more  powerful  at 
borne  than  ever  before.  Ue  opened  negotiations  direct- 
ly witb  the  pope  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  asking  them 
to  interest  the  Catholic  powers  in  his  behalf  against 
Elizabeth,  who  was  plotting  his  destruction.f  But  the 
Catholics  liad  seen  enough  of  Scotland.  The  people 
evidently  were  not  on  their  side,  and  unless  the  king 
could  be  convcrte<l  he  would  be  a  useless  tool.  The 
movement,  however,  had  a  great  effect  on  England  by 
revealing  tho  dungers  which  would  continue  to  throft^^ 
en  Elizabeth  from  every  quarter,  until  slio  could  I 
herself  to  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  the  Prt 
rpon  the  Purilana  in  particular  its  aSect  i 
market).  They  had  watched  tlio  i 
keenest  interest.  James,  when  he  drore  c 
estant  nobles,  also  drove  out  many  of  the  1 

•  Fruude,  li.  p.  678,  etc 
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isters.  They  took  refuge  in  England,  to  disseminate 
there  the  doctrines  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  standing 
above  the  State,  and  in  time  their  teachings  developed 
into  action.* 

Returning  now  to  England,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
trace  the  effects  of  its  growing  Puritanism  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  nation  at  the  most  critical  period  of  its 


*  I  am  not  writing  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  and  only  refer 
to  it  as  bearing  on  the  development  of  English  and  American  Puri- 
tanism. But  in  leaving  the  8ul)ject  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
triumph  of  James  was  very  short-lived.  The  Earl  of  Arran,  who,  after 
the  flight  of  Lennox,  became  the  chief  royal  adviser,  was  a  man  of 
vile  life  and  of  little  ability.  He  made  himself  so  obnoxious  that,  in 
1585,  Angus,  Mar,  and  the  other  Protestant  nobles  who  had  fled  the 
country  returned  home  to  meet  a  people  in  revolution.  They  took 
possession  of  the  king,  recovered  their  estates,  and  Arran  passed  out 
of  sight  to  die  in  a  street  brawl.  Then  the  Kirk  again  came  into 
power  to  teach  James  that  hatred  of  Presbyterianism  which  had  so 
marked  an  effect  upon  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 

When  James,  at  a  later  day,  had  all  England  behind  him  he  was 
able  to  reinstate  the  bishops,  but  their  duties  were  almost  nominal 
His  son,  Charles,  went  further  and  attempted  to  force  a  liturgy  upon 
Scotland  with  all  the  ceremonial  which  made  it  so  offensive  to  the 
Puritans  of  England.  This  action  resulted  in  the  war  which,  subse- 
quently taken  up  by  the  English,  ended  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  establishment  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism  in  England.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  Scotch  mised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
solely  on  account  of  a  religious  persecution.  The  English  also  had 
religious  grievances,  but  these  alone  would  not  have  caused  the  rev- 
olution. The  national  heroes  of  the  day  in  England  are  not  the  men 
who  stood  up  for  their  religious  rights,  but  men,  like  Hampden,  who 
defended  the  purses  of  the  nation.  When  Charles  I.  was  taken  pris- 
oner, the  Englisli  demanded  guarantees  for  their  civil  rights;  the 
refusal  cost  the  monarch  his  head.  Charles  II.  joined  the  Kirk,  con- 
ceded to  the  Scotch  all  that  they  asked  for  in  religious  matters,  and 
they  took  part  with  him  in  the  second  Civil  War.  This  may  haTe 
been  unwise,  but  it  was  not  inconsistent. 
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history,  which  was  several  years  before  the  appearance 
of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  stated  in  a  former  chap- 
ter, that  when  Elizabeth  ascended  tlie  throne  very  few 
of  her  subjects  were  earnest  Catholics.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  ])eople,  although  Catholic  by  tradition, 
carwl  nothing  for  reHgion,  and,  accustomed  to  an  earth- 
ly head  of  the  Church,  were  wilHng  to  acquiesce  in  the 
religious  supremacy  of  the  crown  as  readily  and  as  fully 
as  they  had  acquiesced  in  that  of  the  pope.  It  was  into 
this  peaceful  family  that  the  Puritans  entered  as  an  ele- 
ment of  discord.  Their  great  crime  was  the  questioning 
of  the  (lueen's  supremacy.  They  sought  an  appeal  in 
religious  matters  from  her  decisions  to  a  heavenly 
tribunal,  and  she  recognized  no  right  of  appeal  beyond 
herself.  For  this  reason  she  so  bitterly  opposed  their 
tcacliings,  and  exerted  every  effort  for  their  suppres- 
sion. 

But  in  her  short-sightedness  Elizabeth  failed  to  take 
in  the  wliole  of  the  situation.  Puritanism,  as  it  was 
then  developed,  might  question  her  supremacy  in  relig- 
ious matters,  but  it  never  questioned  her  civil  power. 
Catholicism,  as  it  then  existed,  when  fully  taken  to  the 
heart,  would  (juestion  both.  This  it  was  that  leil  her 
cr>unseIlors,  from  an  earlv  dav,  to  foster  the  Puritans, 
as  the  main  defence  against  the  rising  tide,  which, 
sweeping  over  ('(mtinental  Europt\  might  soon  be  ex- 
pected to  cross  the  Channel.  England  was  very  late  in 
feeling  the  awakening,  intellectual  and  moral,  which 
ipive  birth  to  Protestantism  and  rejuvenated  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  Yet  the  awakening  was  sure  to  come. 
There  was  something  in  the  air,  something  telling  of 
impending  change,  which  in  time  would  stir  the  most 
toq)id  from  his  slumber.  The  awakening  began  in  Eng- 
II.— 3 
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land  with  the  Puritan  discontent.  This  Elizabeth  saw 
and  fully  appreciated.  But  she  never  seemed  to  dream 
that  the  influences  of  the  age,  which  developed  the  Puri- 
tans, might  arouse  her  Catholic  subjects,  and  imperil  not 
alone  her  religious  supremacy,  but  her  throne  itself. 

Such,  however,  was  the  danger  that  threatened  Eng- 
land when  the  Jesuits  began  their  memorable  invasion 
of  15S0.  To  them  the  task  of  converting  the  island 
seemed  an  easy  one,  and  they  would  have  met  with  few 
obstacles  had  the  wishes  of  Elizabeth  been  fully  carried 
out.  At  the  court  there  was  a  total  absence  of  relig- 
ion. The  prelates  of  the  Church  were  mostly  mere 
timeservers,  if  nothing  worse,  and  the  men  beneath 
them  were  in  large  part  almost  illiterate,  many  of  them 
leading  lives  which  disgraced  Christianity.  It  is  not 
strange  that  under  these  circumstances,  looking  only  at 
the  surface,  the  missionaries  of  Rome  should  have  en- 
tertained high  hopes.  They  were  themselves  pure  of 
life  and  earnest  in  their  convictions,  and  if  the  field  had 
not  been  occupied  they  would  have  swept  into  the  papal 
ranks  most  of  the  men  of  the  kingdom  who  were  ear- 
nestly inclined  to  religion.  These,  to  be  sure,  formed 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  nation ;  but  when  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  when  real  grievances  exist,  a  com- 
paratively few  earnest  men  suffice  to  bring  about  a  rev- 
olution. They  overawe  the  lukewarm,  unless  opposed 
by  greater  earnestness  than  their  own,  and  under  their 
teachings  the  weak-minded  develop  into  the  most  vio- 
lent of  fanatics.  Such  was  the  course  of  events  in  the 
next  century,  when  a  minority  of  Puritans  seized  upon 
the  government  and  overthrew  the  Constitution. 

Bat  the  field  was  occupied  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Jesuits.  Despite  all  the  efforts  of  Elizabeth,  the  Puri- 
tans had  preached  and  taught,  and  their  labors  had  not 
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been  wasted.  They  were  as  earnest  and  as  pure  of  life 
as  the  Jesuits,  and  by  their  words  and  example  had  won 
over  thousands  of  the  earnest  souls  who  were  tired  of 
hypocrisy  and  cant.*  These  preachers,  with  the  multi- 
tude of  refugees  from  the  Netherlands,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  had  affected  one  element  of 
society.  Another  element  was  aroused  to  indignation 
against  the  papacy  by  the  private  war  that  the  English 
corsairs  were  waging  against  Spain,  and  by  the  open 
conflict  in  the  Netherlands.  All  of  these  influences — 
which  alone  prevented  the  restoration  of  England  to 
the  papacy — would  have  been  wanting  if  Elizabeth  could 
have  suppressed  the  Puritans,  and  could  have  patched 
up  a  peace  between  Philip  and  his  rebellious  subjects  by 
inducing  them  to  give  up  the  religious  question. 

But  their  results  did  not  appear  upon  the  surface, 
especially  in  upper  circles,  and  naturally  enough  the 
J^nits  were  deceived.  There  were  still  old  families  in 
the  kingdom  among  whom  Catholicism  was  a  tradition, 
and  its  advocacy  a  point  of  honor.  With  these  families 
the  Jesuits  were  at  once  brought  into  close  relation.  In 
addition,  there  was  still  another  class  in  the  commu- 
nity, small  perhaps,  but  one  not  to  be  overlooked.  Most 
men,  even  those  earnest  in  belief,  take  their  religion  from 
their  surroundings,  adopting  without  question  the  faith 


•  Francis  Bacon  was  not  pivcn  to  volunteering  suggestions  on 
di<ta.4teful  subjects,  but,  in  1584,  lie  wrote  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in 
which,  while  disclaiming  any  concurrence  in  the  opinions  of  the 
Puritiin:^  ho  called  attention  to  tlie  good  work  which  they  were  do- 
ins  in  diminishing  the  number  of  the  Papists,  by  "  their  careful  cato- 
chii^ing  and  diligent  preaching." — Abbott's*'  Bacon," p.  19.  Burghley 
ootit],  very  significantly,  in  1580,  that  the  Jesuits  flocked  into  and 
ma<ie  their  converts  in  the  counties  where  the  least  preaching  had 
b«n  done.     Strype,  iii.  429. 
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in  which  they  have  been  bred,  or  the  one  which  first 
appeals  to  their  desire  for  a  better  life ;  still,  there  are 
others  in  every  Christian  nation  who  are  by  nature 
Protestants  or  Catholics.  The  first  instinctively  dis- 
card everything  which  stands  between  them  and  their 
Creator.  The  others  love  ceremonial  rites,  crave  an 
earthly  intercessor  with  the  Supreme  Power,  and  seek 
relief  from  internal  conflicts  by  referring  all  spiritual 
questions  to  the  decision  of  a  visible  infallible  tribunal 
Men  of  this  latter  class  had  not  been  affected  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Puritans,  but  they  welcomed  with  avid- 
itv  the  ministrations  of  the  Jesuits.*  Added  to  the  ad- 
herents  of  the  old  Catholic  families,  and  all  burning  with 
religious  fervor,  the  new  converts  and  the  old  believers 
seemed  to  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross  to  represent  the 
nation. 

Nor  were  the  Jesuits  alone  deceived  as  to  the  state  of 
religious  opinion  in  the  country.  The  Catholic  mission- 
aries, upon  their  first  arrival,  in  1580,  had  been  hunted 
down  by  Walsingham  with  such  ruthless  energy  that 
Campian  and  all  his  associates,  save  one,  were  sleeping 
in  martyrs'  graves.  Yet  their  place  had  been  taken  by 
hundreds  of  others,  and  the  awakening  seemed  so  gen- 
eral that  it  misled  many  of  the  Catholic  nobles,  and  even 
Mendoza,  the  cool-headed  Spanish  minister  at  London. 
The  Duke  of  Guise,  foiled  by  the  Ejrk  in  his  designs  on 
Scotland,  in  1583  changed  his  plans,  and  meditated  a  di- 
rect attack  on  England.     Encouraged  by  his  English 


♦  It  is  a  notewortliy  fact  that  most  of  the  EDglisbmen  of  mark 
who  in  this  generation  sided  with  the  Catholics  had  been  bred 
Protestants,  showing  the  power  of  this  natural  tendency.  "  Con- 
flicts between  the  Jesuits  and  Seculars  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth/* 
Thomas  G.  Law  (London,  1890),  Intr.  p.  xcvii. 


inendfi.  he  applied  to  Philip  far  aid,  and  that  monarch 
uekBd  Mendoasa^fi  opinion  of  the  sitnation.  In  i^qihr 
liendazft  said  :  **  The  reahn  is  ripe  for  revolntion.  It  is 
full  of  sects  and  faction.  The  people  viB  not  bear  con- 
trciL  and  the  doings  of  the  oooncil  and  cler^  are  scan- 
daicms.  There  is  everv  resBon.  therefare.  to  exipeci 
cmcoesB.^  *  The  Spanish  ministeo;  howevcnx  did  not  lie- 
here  in  a  French  invasion^  for  France  iras  the  tmditionai 
enemy  of  England.  The  Ihike  of  Onise^  he  thonfrht, 
xnight  head  the  expedition  as  a  relative  of  llarr  Stnaru 
who  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  throne;  bm  he  shonld  be 
sappcM^ed  bj  a  Spanish  armr,  the  Spaniards  boing  of 
old  the  friends  of  the  Engli^  so  that  their  inxasioin 
for  a  relipons  purpose  would  not  awaken  a  national 
antipathy. 

Influenced  by  this  adrice.  Philip  at  last  decided  to  ests 

ter  upcm  actire  hostilities  against  the  enemy  whicli  had 

worried  him  so  long.     Parma,  in  lliSS,  received  infomc- 

tions  to  bold  himself  in  re^idiness  with  four  or  £ve  tbi'^o- 

sand  troops  to  cross  the  Channeil  from  the  Xeiherlands : 

the  landing  was  to  lie  prc»tect/ed  1»t  a  Spanisii  fltie:.  and 

it  was  expected  thai  at  lf!aia  rweiEiy  ibiinf;and  Oi^icfl^c^ 

would  be  in  readiness  t:*  wejCMiDf'  ibe  irvaoers^      T-m 

with  Philip  the  mating  <»f  a  piai:  was  c»Dr  ilinr.  ::>  t  Jit- 

cution  was  someiLinir  xerv  dif^rrez:!.    PiiTma  >: :»  o  n^^i  ir 

with  his  troof»s.  iLe  <.  aTLcibc  nc'lOes  t\  ere  rei ::  r  -^  .: h  : :.i  r 

retainers, the l>iike i.»f  ijui^t ^ls  ciihf:z^  xr.il  .tj-Ts;.:  t r.-t , 

Marv  Stuart  was  in  a  frenrv  .:.f  L:T»r;.  Ic:  ::-v  ^:lar:^h 

fleet  did  not  apj^ea^r.     ^Vt^iif  tt  .re  l^lj  lz.I  drri^^Ai 

into  months,  uiiiJ  fiULlr  * M'- ''.•^■r  ji^iur,  s.i.,1.  -'.::.   .:> 

had  weather,  all  cLhii-yr  •:•:   2*  •sj:'>:sj-f:L;  .zit.^js  .  r.    ~  ..> 

necessarily  i>ostjK»Ded  unz^  LZj'.ijrT  j-'-'-^r.     7Lv  .::.:».., 


•  Mendoza  to  P:I-ju  JiJj  i»ii..  ISST..  Tr:»uli   xi  f  ITi. 
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I«.r.j-i  :••  Til  ir.:!uvr.:!^  r .;:-/.:?  :ar.::lv  ^.f  Cheshire, 
w:.:;:.  :.:.  i  *r:v:;  ::::- .i^Trirj  ir.  i:s  iv:::iohiiient  to  ihe 
c-a:;--:  •  :  M..!v  >:;.ir:.  T:.-.-  y*.\iv.::  "::in  had  sjvni  a 
v^:,:!*  ..r  w  ■  .•::  ::.-  c",  r.:::".vr.:.  :.u"i  l»^eii  ai  Madriil  and 
Pur!-  :n  o. r.-v.'.:.i::  r.  v.;:::  :Lo  C'-'!:s:i:ralors,  knew  all 
ti. •-•!:•  >•>':•!•.:-.  ;.r.:.  :.av:rL:  rvV.irr.crl  Im  En^rland.  o|)ened  a 
ij-:i-»:  in  L.:.';"!i  v.':.:..':.  l:-ro;:r:e  the  headquarters  of  the 
in:»>nil».-.l  r»>*:-:ll:«'ri.  His  ::y-«.;rient  visits  to  the  Spanish 
ambiis^iiil-'r  i.itvir.i:  t>xo:te«l  5:i<]»:oion.  Walsingham  gave 
onitr^  for  Lis  ;trr»>>t  and  the  seizure  of  his  papers,  "When 
the  olfic»>!s  :iiT:v»r.l  •*»_»  was  c:j»hering  a  letter  to  Mary 
Stuart.  TiA<  ho « j»-s:r«  'Vt**!.  and  he  also  managed  to  send. 
tijrou;:u  a  st-rvant.  a  casket  ot  compromising  letters  to 
'MfrUihy/Ai:  Inu  iljtio  wt?re  f«iund  in  his  rooms  a  list  of 
thr*  Catholic  EiiL'lish  confederates,  plans  of  the  harbors 
l)Ost  littt.d  for  a  foreitrn  hinding.  treatises  in  defence  of 
the  (Jueon  of  ^^cots*  title,  and  a  number  of  libels  upon 
Klizab«.'tli.  Tliose  d«>cunients  were  sufficient  to  seal  his 
fatf.  I»nt  there  was  n<»ihintr  in  them  on  which  others 
inmh\  l><.*  c^jnvicted.  lie  knew  what  was  in  store  for 
hiin.  and  sent  word  to  !Mcndoza  to  have  no  fear  for  his 
constanev,  that  he  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather 
than  betray  his  associates. 
Had  Throgmorton  possessed  the  constancy  of  which 
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he  boastetl,  his  associates  would  have  been  safe  enough. 
Hut  the  giirernment  controlled  a  machine  for  extract- 
ing secrets  that  fen'  Englishmen  ever  could  ivithgtund. 
l*r»Jinises  of  pardon  effected  nothing,  but  under  the  rack 
he  pive  up  every  detail  of  the  conspiracy :  the  plans  of 
Philip  and  the  Duke  of  (-luise,  the  complicity  of  Mary 
Siuart,  the  names  of  the  (Catholic  confederates,  and  the 
I>art  which  each  was  to  play  in  the  projected  uprising. 
At  once  a  panic  seized  u[Km  the  nation.  As  rumors  of 
the  confession  spread  abroad,  many  of  the  implicated 
parties  tied  to  the  Continent,  but  eleven  tbonsand,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  ifendoza,  were  under  ar- 
rest, either  in  prison  or  in  their  own  houses,  before  the 
middle  of  the  winter.*  The  council  orderetl  the  most 
stringent  measures  to  be  taken  against  the  Jesuits,  and 
seven  of  these  missionaries,  mostly  (Jxford  converts,  were 
put  to  death.  Finally,  in  January,  15S4-,  Mendoza,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  was  on1ere<l  to  leave  the  country 
as  a  fomenter  of  treason  and  the  enemy  of  the  public 
peace.    The  bubble  had  burst. 

At  this  juncture  Elizabeth's  counsellors  again  urged 
ber  to  render  active  assistance  to  the  struggling  Protes- 
tants up«in  the  Continent  They  argned  that  the  total 
collapse  of  tlif  intended  rclwliion  at  liunie  sliowed  how 
weak  was  the  pn>s(>ut  pu|ml  [lowur  in  EnglaDil  j,  tiul 
nothing  wnH  to  I>e  fonred  hut  a  Spanish' J 
which  Philip  had  evidently  now  dw"'  ' 
would  )>c  wise  to  lake  the  initiative  a 
bU  weakest  (Kiinl,  the  Ketheriandi 
triotic  outburst  that  followed  the  j 
morion's  confc^sinn  proved  how  fee 
sive  Ciitholici»m  within  the  k 
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try,  with  no  standing  army  at  its  back,  and  with  nothing 
to  rely  on  but  public  opinion,  could  never  have  enforced 
its  severe  repressive  measures  had  there  been  any  such 
Catholic  sentiment  among  the  people  at  large  as  histo- 
rians have  sometimes  dilated  upon  in  explaining  the  con- 
duct of  Elizabeth. 

The  events  of  the  next  few  months  showed  even  more 
clearly  how  sound  the  nation  was  at  heart.  In  July, 
1584,  William  of  Orange,  the  great  bulwark  of  Protes- 
tantism, met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  He 
was  murdered  because  Philip  believed  that  he  alone  np. 
held  the  rebellion  in  the  Netherlands.  Had  he  been  loy- 
ally supported  by  England,  the  reasons  for  his  taking-oflf 
would  have  largely  lost  their  force,  and  he  might  have 
lived  to  found  a  republic  or  a  limited  monarchy  embrac- 
ing all  the  seventeen  states.  The  argument  which  led 
to  the  assassination  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  now 
for  the  first  time  applied  to  Elizabeth. 

The  schemes  of  this  period  for  the  removal  of  the 
queen  are  so  repugnant  to  the  English  nature  to-day, 
that  to  explain  their  origin  three  centuries  ago  the  facts 
of  history  are  sometimes  overlooked.  As  we  have  seen 
in  a  former  chapter,  the  noble  Earl  of  Sussex  attempted 
the  murder  of  Shan  O'Neil  at  the  hands  of  his  body-ser- 
vant ;  at  a  later  day,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  Elizabeth 
desired  Sir  A  my  as  Paulet,  Mary  Stuart's  jailer,  to  mur- 
der his  prisoner  in  order  to  avoid  the  odium  of  a  public 
execution,*  a  scheme  which  had  been  suggested  months 
before  by  Leicester,  who  recommended  poison.  In  the 
next  century,  Charles  II.  issued  a  proclamation,  drawn 
up,  some  say,  by  the  great  Clarendon,  offering  a  reward 
of  live  hundred  pounds  a  year,  with  a  colonelcy  in  the 


♦  Froude,  xii.  345,  349. 
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royal  army,  to  any  one  who  would  remove  Cromwell 
^  by  sword,  pistol,  or  poison,"  all  of  which  was  promised 
"  on  the  word  and  faith  of  a  Christian  king  ;*  and  for 
many  years  the  death  of  almost  every  prominent  man  in 
the  kingdom  was  popularly  ascribed  to  poisoners.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  resort  to  any  peculiar  teachings  of 
the  Jesuits,  in  undermining  the  national  morality,  for 
an  explanation  of  the  plots  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Jesuits  taught  that  she  was  an  enemy  of  the  faith, 
and  that,  being  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  she  Avas  a 
common  outlaw ;  the  English  code  of  morals,  at  least  as 
entertained  in  high  circles,  taught  that  any  outlaw, 
Irish  or  domestic,  might  bo  put  to  death  by  any  means.t 
Elizabeth  could  not  understand  why  her  Catholic  sub- 
jects should  seek  her  life.  She  had  always  favored  them ; 
she  did  not  sympathize  with  the  Kirk  in  Scotland,  with 
the  Puritans  in  England,  nor  with  the  rebels  in  the 
Netherlands:  why  could  not  she  be  left  in  peace?  But 
to  the  fanatical  Catholics  all  this  now  went  for  noth- 
ing. The  queen  was  a  professed  Protestant ;  behind 
her,  in  direct  succession  to  the  throne,  stood  a  professed 
Catholic,  under  whose  rule  the  true  Church  would  bo 
re-established.     They  understood  how  much  respect  the 


•  Carlylc's  '*  Cromwell/'  iv.  0.  This  prodanifttion  was  followed  by 
a  royaliiit  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  Protector,  1G54.  Idem.  p. 
:j»>.     Iliillam  savs  that  Clarcndcm  favored  Cromwell's  assassination. 

•♦•  It  may  be  noticed  in  this  connection  that  none  of  the  ])lots  for 
the  a*«issination  of  Elizalxfth  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Jesuits.  Wc 
can  find  in  them  the  hand  of  Philip  and  that  of  the  pope,  while  the 
1  on<i»irators  were  mainly  Englishmen  ;  but  there  is  no  positive  proof 
to  ^ho1V  that  the  Company  of  Jesus,  whose  members  always  pro- 
pivii'd  a  i>eaceful  mission,  had  any  part  in  such  projects.  "  The 
<"«>nfliols  l>etween  the  Jesuits  and  Seculars  in  the  Ueign  of  Eliza- 
b<fth/'  Thomas  G.  Law  (Loudon,  18&0),  p.  xcviii. 
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English  people  paid  to  legal  forms ;  were  Elizabeth  re- 
moved, no  matter  by  what  means,  they  thought  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  would  be  recognized  as  her  succes- 
sor, and  that  they  would  see  the  return  of  the  good  days 
of  Mary,  when  heresy  was  accounted  odious. 

But  these  men  did  not  appreciate  the  changes  which 
had  been  wrought  in  England  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  death  of  Mary  and  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  Several  plots  were  formed  for  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  queen,  which  failed  through  the  coward- 
ice of  the  assassins,  or  were  thwarted  by  the  vigilance 
of  her  ministers. 

At  length,  in  November,  1584r,  the  council  resolved 
to  remove  all  inducements  to  the  murder  of  the  queen. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  succession  of  Mary  Stuart 
was  the  great  object  aimed  at,  they  drew  up,  for  sub- 
mission to  the  people,  what  is  known  as  the  "  Bond  of 
Association,"  somewhat  resembling  the  famous  "  Sol- 
emn League  and  Covenant"  of  Scotland.  By  this  bond 
the  associates  swore,  with  the  most  solemn  oaths,  to 
protect  Elizabeth  against  all  attacks,  foreign  or  domes- 
tic ;  in  the  event  of  her  death  by  violence  not  to  recog- 
nize any  successor  in  whose  interest  her  death  had  been 
procured ;  and  to  revenge  her  death  upon  such  pretended 
successor  and  all  her  accomplices  and  adherents.*  This 
document  was  signed  by  the  council  and  every  offi- 
cial in  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  was  then  sent 
out  through  the  country  at  large.  It  was  welcomed 
everywhere  with  an  outburst  of  loyal  enthusiasm. 
Catholics  vied  with  Protestants  in  aflSxing  their  sig- 
natures, and  even  Mary  Stuart,  in  her  prison-house, 
attached  her  name.     Not  a  dissentient  voice  marred 


♦  "  Bond  of  Association/'  November,  1584, 1st  State  Trials. 
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the  expression  of  devotion  to  the  queen.    The  nation 
seemed  united.* 

Directly  after  the  preparation  of  the  bond,  a  Parlia- 
ment was  summoned  to  give  it  a  legal  ratification.  This 
Parliament  was  a  new  body,  the  last  one  having  been 
elected  in  1572,  twelve  years  before,  and  was  even  more 
I^ritan  than  its  predecessors.  It  made  some  changes 
in  the  Bond  of  Association,  removing  the  illegal  and 
unjust  provision  punishing  innocent  parties  for  the 
crimes  of  others,  without  special  authority  from  the 
government,  and  then  passed  it  into  a  law.  It  also  en- 
acted a  more  stringent  statute  against  the  Jesuits  and 
seminary  priests,  directing  them  to  leave  the  kingdom 
within  forty  days.  If  they  overstayed  the  time  or  re- 
turned after  it,  they  were  to  be  punished  as  traitors, 
and  all  those  who  harbored  them  were  to  suffer  death 
as  felons,  t  Then,  granting  a  liberal  subsidy,  and  pre- 
senting a  petition  from  the  Commons  against  the  sloven- 
liness, the  corruption,  and  the  growing  tyranny  of  the 
bishops,  it  closed  its  session  in  March,  1585. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  England,  when,  after 
the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  deputies  from 
the  States-General  receiveii  their  final  answi.T  from  tljc; 
KiniT  of  France,  declining  the  proffered  soven^i^aity  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  religious  crisis  in  En^Hand  had 
come  and  had  been  successfully  jiass^f^i.  The  ]nt]nu:y 
hail  made  its  great  attack  ujK>n  the  Prot^-^tanti-j/i  of 
the  nation*  but  it  had  l>een  drivr-n  l^ack  uvA  rout'-d  \,v 
an  enemy  much  stronger  llian  it-i/rlf.  Enirli-.L  (  :i\i.'A 
loi^m  SL>  a  political  i»^iwer  was  d^<id.  'YL't*:  v.;i>,  / '/ 
VpTisyrT  danrrer  to  the  naii'^'U  exc-^rr/.  from  v>r/j<r  o'<.' 
^L*rlminr  foreign  ioTi:^:,  WLeth'rr  !:,-•  v.^%  a  0;;;.;'<f 
l*j  be  Jr^^Aktl  was  soon  to  1^  tWi*^n:i.rjfi, 

•  rrDQiit.  xiL  C2L  €>.  •  l'l*r'jj.  %.,   ^i 


CHAPTER  Xn 

THE  ENGLISH  IN   THE  NETHERLANDS— 1685-1688 

In  the  last  four  chapters,  I  have  attempted  to  point 
out  some  of  the  important  influences  which  affected  the 
character  of  the  English  people  during  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  We  have  seen  an  insu- 
lar nation,  cut  off  by  a  deep  and  tempestuous,  although 
a  narrow,  sea  from  the  elder  civilization  of  the  world, 
slowly  stirring  into  life.  No  great  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced, as  yet,  upon  the  manners  or  morals  of  the  people 
at  large,  but  a  beginning  has  been  made  by  the  awaken- 
ing in  certain  quarters  of  a  deep  religious  fervor.  The 
influences  at  work  in  this  direction  have  been  mainly  for- 
eign in  their  origin,  and  have  been  largely  exerted  be- 
neath the  surface.  We  have  now  reached  the  point  of 
time  when  England,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  is 
again  brought  into  direct  connection  with  the  Conti- 
nent, and  swings  into,  at  least,  a  side  current  of  Enio- 
pean  life.  The  effect  of  this  connection  was  shown  in 
many  ways ;  but  in  nothing  was  it  more  marked,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter,  than  in  the  development  of  an  s^ 
gressive  Puritanism  which  pushed  its  demands,  both 
religious  and  civil,  far  beyond  the  modest  claims  of  the 
first  reformers.  The  year  1585  witnessed  this  new  de- 
parture, and  is  therefore  important  as  an  historio  land- 
mark. 

Until  this  time  the  foreign  policy  of  Elizabeth,  seoars 
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in  her  island  retreat,  had  been  chiefly  devoted  to  one 
object,  that  of  keeping  Spain  and  France  embroiled,  and 
thus  preventing  either  from  acquiring  too  much  power. 
It  was  this  policy  which  largely  controlled  her  conduct 
towards  the  Netherlanders.  At  various  times,  when 
they  had  applied  to  France  for  aid,  she  had  by  under- 
hantl  practices  defeated  their  application.  She  was  un- 
willing to  aid  them  herself,  but  she  was  equally  unwill- 
ing to  see  them  absorbed  by  their  neighbor.  Their  last 
attempt  in  this  quarter  was  made,  as  we  have  seen  in 
an  early  chapter,  just  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  of 
<.>range,  in  1584,  when,  their  cause  seeming  well-nigh 
hopeless,  they  had  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their  coun- 
try to  the  King  of  France.  That  scheme  she  defeated, 
by  persuading  them,  under  secret  promises  of  assistance 
from  herself,  to  load  down  the  offer  with  conditions 
which  she  knew  would  bo  rejected.*  But  even  then 
the  French  monarch,  while  rejecting  the  sovereignty, 
offered  to  assist  them  against  Spain  if  Elizabeth  would 
join  faim,  but  this  proposition  she  declined.  She  desired 
that  France  shoold  do  the  fighting  and  expend  the 
money,  but  should  gain  nothing  in  the  way  of  material 
advantage. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when,  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1585.  the  deputies  from  the  Statos-Gen 
baiBed  in  all  their  ex]>ectation8,  loft  Paris  and  ( 
took  their  way  back  to  IloUand.    On  Iho  ;!lst  of  1 
the  Duke  of  Guise  proclaimed  the  Holy  LeagtU^n 


*  Sm  the  whole  details  of  her  diplomncy  at  thia  tl 
lil  89'1M.     Prouilc,  it  will  be  noticed  by  the  ■ 
ebanrier  of  Eliz«beth  much  less  tenderly  thui  dM 
■•  natural  cdoU);Ii.  as  ho  follnwcd  tlie  f 
lishiDCuof  touch.opcDedupan  UDcxplored  S 
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was  to  exclude  Henry  of  Navarre  from  the  throne  and 
extirpate  heresy  in  France.  Such  a  movement  was  dis- 
astrous to  the  Netherlands,  but  when  the  whole  plot 
came  to  be  revealed,  it  was  seen  to  be  of  dangerous  im- 
port to  England  also.  Philip  was  a  party  to  the  League. 
At  length  France  and  Spain  had  joined  hands  to  crush 
the  common  enemy.  With  heresy  abolished  in  France 
and  in  the  Netherlands,  England's  turn  would  follow 
next.  Such  was  the  end  of  all  Elizabeth's  fine-spun 
diplomacy.  With  fair,  open  dealing,  such  as  the  French 
court  had  asked  for,  a  little  money  and  a  few  troops 
would  have  sufficed  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  France 
and  curb  the  power  of  Spain.  Now  pounds  were  re- 
quired where  shillings  would  have  sufficed  before;  thou- 
sands of  men  were  needed  where  hundreds  would  have 
been  at  first  sufficient. 

Elizabeth  had  promised  the  Netherlanders  that  if 
France  refused  their  offers  thev  should  find  a  friend  in 
her.  They  now  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  her  promise. 
Antwerp,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  world,  was  be- 
sieged by  Parma,  and  was  in  great  extremity.  For  its 
relief  troops  were  required,  and  these  were  demanded 
as  an  imme<liate  necessity.  Beyond  this  stood  the  great 
question  of  permanent  arrangements  for  the  future.  As 
to  this  matter,  the  States-General  desired  that  Eliza- 
beth should  accept  the  limited  sovereignty  which  had 
been  declined  by  the  King  of  France.  This  she  persist- 
ently refused.  She  had  other  schemes  much  better  fitted 
to  her  nature  than  any  such  open,  avowed  protection.* 

*  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  next  century,  daring  the  Com- 
monwealth, circumstances  were  somewhat  reversed,  and  the  English 
government  wished  to  effect  a  union  with  the  Netherlands  which 
would  weld  the  two  countries  into  one.  It  was  then  the  turn  of  the 
Netherlanders  to  decline. 
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As  the  intentions  of  the  League  were  day  by  day  un- 
folded, it  apjieared  to  every  one  that  for  her  own  safety 
Elizabeth  would  be  comi)elled,  for  once,  to  keep  a  prom- 
ise, and  she  seemed  inclined  to  do  so.  She  would  lend 
money  and  troops,  she  said,  for  the  relief  of  Antwerp, 
and  for  general  purposes,  but  only  on  the  most  ample 
sec*urity.  Tliat  security  was  to  be  given  by  the  surren- 
der to  her  of  several  important  towns,  which  controlled 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Netherlands.  This  denuind  was  fol- 
lowetl  by  long  and  weary  negotiations.  The  rebellious 
pn^vinces  needed  assistance  sadly,  but  they  naturally 

dreadeil  to  hand  over  the  kevs  of  their  countrv  to  a 

%/  *.■ 

woman  whose  treachery  was  proverbial.     IIow  well- 
foundeil  were  their  fears  subsequent  events  revealeil. 

Meantime,  Philip  had  determined  to  anticipate  hostil- 
ities by  striking  a  blow  at  England  on  his  own  account. 
The  Englisli  merchants  had  built  up  a  considerable  com- 
merce with  Spain.  A  partial  famine  in  the  peninsula 
had  cause<l  a  great  demand  for  foreign  wheat,  and  the 
ports  of  Spain  were  filled  with  grain  vessels,  many  of 
them  English,  Siiiling  under  a  Spanish  promise  of  full 
protection.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1585,  Philip  gave 
onlers  for  the  confiscation  of  every  English  vessel  in  his 
jujrts,  an<l  the  imprisonment  of  their  ofticers  and  crews. 
The  onlt^rs  were  followed  almost  to  the  letter.  A  very 
few  vessels  escaped,  through  the  skill  and  courage  of 
their  captains;  but  hundreds,  probably  thousands,  of 
merchants  and  sailors  were  plundered  of  their  goods  and 
»hi|>s,  and  consigne<l  to  the  galleys  or  the  dungeons  of 
St-ville.*  The  Spanish  monarch  doubtless  reganled  this 
as  a  l)rilliant  achievement — one  that  would  strike  terror 
U)  the  liearts  of  these  islanders,  intent  on  gain.     He 


♦  Froude,  xii.  146. 
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knew  little  of  the  English  nature.  The  queen  upon  the 
throne  might  deal  in  what  she  called  diplomacy,  but  her 
people  believed  in  open  courses.  This  breach  of  fcuth 
on  the  part  of  Spain  aroused  the  nation  to  renewed  in- 
dignation. Hostilities  were  now  at  their  very  doors,  and 
people  and  ministers  of  State  alike  cried  out  for  war. 

In  July,  when  the  war  fever  was  at  its  height,  there 
arrived  in  London  a  formidable  deputation  from  the 
States-General  to  hasten  the  lagging  negotiations.  At 
the  head  of  the  twelve  members  stood  John  of  Olden- 
Bameveld,  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  but  already 
distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman,  well  fitted 
to  take,  in  some  departments,  the  place  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  beloved  Prince  of  Orange.  He  believed 
in  perfect  religious  toleration,  and  in  this  direction  fully 
carried  out  the  teachings  of  his  departed  leader.  The 
English  people  welcomed  these  deputies  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. The  ministry  seemed  united  in  their  favor. 
In  anticipation  of  their  arrival,  notice  had  been  given  of 
a  meeting  of  Parliament  to  decide  on  peace  or  war,  and 
no  question  existed  as  to  the  character  of  its  decision. 
But,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  in  London,  the 
queen,  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of 
Cecil,  now  Lord  Burghley,  countermanded  the  notice  for 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  carried  on  her  negotia- 
tions without  its  interference.* 

If  Elizabeth  had  at  all  resembled  the  woman  painted 
by  her  panegyrists,  if  she  had  been  actuated  by  any 
real  love  of  her  people  or  any  desire  for  the  public  good, 
or  even  if  her  intellectual  faculties  had  been  of  a  high 
order,  her  conduct  at  this  juncture,  and  for  many  months 
afterwards,  would  be  inexplicable.    Every  consideration 


♦  Froudc,  xii.  151 ;  Burghley  to  Herle,  July  28th,  1585, 
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of  public  policy  demanded  an  earnest  war  with  Spain. 
Scotland  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Kirk,  Ireland  was 
harmless,  the  League  had  work  enough  on  hand  with 
Henry  of  Navarre,  the  Catholic  party  at  home  had  shown 
its  weakness.  A  private  warfare  had  been  waged  for 
rears,  and  now  the  nation  demanded  that  the  warfare 
should  be  open  and  avowed.  The  only  danger  to  Eng- 
land lay  in  the  future,  when  Spain,  having  crushal  out 
the  Netherland  revolt,  and  France,  having  suppressed 
the  Huguenots,  should  unite  forces  against  their  com- 
mon foe.  Whjs  then,  did  not  Elizabeth  openly  and 
lovallv  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Netherlands  bv  an 
aggressive  war  ? 

S>nie  writers  have  attempteti  to  explain  her  conduct 
l»y  calling  her  vacillating  and  given  to  duplicity,  as  if 
labelling  her  characteristics  revealetl  her  motives.  But 
although  she  was  devious  in  her  courses,  because  she 
w'iis  a  cunning  woman  with  an  active  and  not  a  profound 
intellect,  she  was  not  vacillating  except  in  details,  nor 
was  she  infirm  of  puqK>se.  Ever  since  her  accession  to 
the  throne,  she  had  kept  l>efore  her  mind  the  possibility 
of  a  reconciliation  with  the  papacy  as  a  condition  of  her 
]>ers4mal  sjifety.  This  had  affecte<l  all  her  domestic  pol- 
irv  in  religious  matters.  With  such  a  contingency  in 
vifw,  she  had  labored  to  keep  her  prelates  subservient, 
her  clergy  illiterate,  and  her  |)eople  ignorant.  Here  she 
$ihowe<l  no  vacillation  or  infirmity  of  purpose.  Fortu- 
natelv  for  the  nation,  the  time  had  never  arrived  when 
it  w;is  necessiiry  to  try  her  scheme.  Still,  she  probably 
h;id  it  in  mind,  even  after  the  exhibition  of  the  national 
I'mtrstant  spirit  which  followed  the  revelations  of  the 
Thn>«^morton  conspiracy,  and  it  affected  her  later  con- 
duct.* 

•  Froude,  xii.  102.    It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  Arch- 
II.— 4 
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It  must  also  always  bo  borne  in  mind  that  Elizabeth 
had  no  sympathy  Avith  the  Netherlanders  in  their  revolt 
against  Spain.  She  cared  as  little  for  civil  liberty  as 
Philip  himself,  and  would  have  been  very  glad  to  see 
the  establishment  everywhere  of  the  absolutism  which 
she  claimed  in  England.  As  for  the  religious  question 
involved,  having  no  feelings  upon  the  subject  herself,  she 
could  not  understand  their  existence  in  others.  Hence, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  she  had  no  conception  of 
the  strength  lying  back  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  always  looked  forward  to  its  suppression  by 
Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  same  reasons  she 
could  never  appreciate  the  hatred  with  which  she  was 
regarded  by  the  fanatic  Catholics,  because  she  was  a 
professed  Protestant.  In  addition,  there  was  another 
trait  of  her  character  inclining  to  the  side  of  virtue  which 
led  to  many  of  her  difficulties.  In  her  disposition  there 
was  no  element  of  gall.  Life  to  her  was  like  a  game  of 
chess,  in  which  neither  party  should  harbor  rancor  after 
the  game  is  ended.  She  sent  her  enemies  to  the  block 
if  they  stood  in  her  way,  but  she  seems  to  have  felt  no 
animosity  against  them  or  their  descendants.  She 
plundered  Philip  by  sea  and  by  land.  She  befriended 
the  pirates  who  rifled  his  treasure-ships  and  looted  his 
colonies,  just  as  she  aided  the  rebels  in  the  Netherlands 
when  it  seemed  to  her  advantage.  All  this  she  did  with- 
out any  feeling  of  bitterness ;  and  if  the  situation  had 
been  reversed,  she  would  probably  have  been  ready  to 
make  up  with  her  enemies  at  any  time.    Being  a  woman, 


bishop  Whitgift,  supported  by  the  queen  alone,  and  with  no  provo- 
cation wliatever  on  the  pai*t  of  the  non-conformists,  was  most  earnest 
in  his  efforts  at  ''•  rooting  out  ^^  Puritanism,  which  was  the  great  <^ 
stacle  to  a  reconciliation  with  Rome. 
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she  could  perhaps  not  fully  appreciate  the  existence  of 
more  disagreeable  traits  of  character  in  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  opposite  sex. 

Such  was  the  woman  who  sat  upon  the  English  throne, 
wielding  almost  despotic  sway  over  the  English  people. 
Her  councillors  shared  none  of  her  delusions  in  regard 
to  her  reconciliation  with  Rome  or  in  regard  to  the 
friendly  feelings  of  the  King  of  Spain.  But  she  was 
surrounded  by  a  little  knot  of  favorites,  mostly  Catho- 
lics at  heart,  who  impressed  upon  her  that  she  was  wiser 
than  such  men  as  Burghley  and  Walsingham.  Under  such 
conditions,  one  need  not  wonder  at  the  events  of  the  next 
few  years,  in  which  we  shall  see  no  infirmity  of  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  queen,  although  her  conduct  was  marked 
by  the  duplicity  which  characterized  all  her  actions. 

At  first,  under  the  influence  of  the  panic  caused  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  Holy  League,  Elizabeth  may 
have  felt  like  falling  back  upon  her  people  and  asking 
Parliament  to  support  her  in  an  open  war.  But  if  she 
ever  had  any  such  inclinations,  they  soon  passed  away. 
She  was  always  averse  to  summoning  a  Parliament. 
It  gave  her  constant  trouble  by  demanding  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
something  which  seemed  essential  to  the  public  good, 
but  to  whicli  she  refused  to  consent  until  her  dying 
hour.*  It  also  constantly  protested  against  the  ineffi- 
ciency, ignorance,  and  immorality  in  the  Church,  and 
was  ever  projX)sing  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  reforms,  to 


*  Set;  Hal  lain  and  Froudc  for  an  account  of  the  various  attempts 
ma'lc  by  Parliament  to  settle  the  question  of  succession,  and  how 
they  were  baffled  by  Elizabeth.  Leavin<^  the  question  open  mada 
b«r  life  of  more  importance.  Afler  her  might  come  the  deluge.  H 
came  in  tlie  next  century,  although  liistorians  have  not  always  no- 
x'lctd  the  connection  between  her  general  policy  and  that  of  bei 
successors. 
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wliioh  Klie  veas  resolatelr  opposed.  In  times  of  peace 
till!  Puritan  members  of  this  body,  who,  as  the  years 
went  on,  liecame  more  outspoken,  could  be  easily  dis- 
posed of  by  a  committal  to  the  Tower.  Bat  an  active 
war,  with  its  renewed  demands  for  subsidiea,  mi^t 
ctianf^  the  situation. 

Alt  this  Elizabeth  fully  understood  when  she  countei^ 
TiianiUsd  the  summons  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
which  was  to  decide  the  question  of  peace  or  war  with 
Kjmin.  "War  meant  a  committal  of  England  to  the 
CHUHO  of  Protestantism  in  Europe.  It  also  meant  dan- 
ger to  the  ultsolutism  of  the  crown.  Neither  of  these 
i-UKults  was  Elizabeth  willing  to  accept.  She  had  ma- 
turod  in  lior  own  mind  a  scheme  for  avoiding  the  per- 
soniil  ])crtl  threatened  by  the  Holy  League.  What 
thin  lu^heine  was  we  shall  see  hereafter.  It  is  soffi- 
fliotit  now  to  Bay  that  its  prosecution  was  not  marked 
by  vacillation,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  pursoed 
w  ith  unwavering  constancy  until  the  logic  of  events  pro- 
olitiiiKHl  its  shallowness. 

Thus  unwilling  to  have  Parliament  interfere  witli 
\wv  pwHiHiiings,  Elizabeth  received  the  deputies  from 
the  Stntos-lioneral,  and  bei^an  |iirsi.iial  neyotiatio 
with  theuj  as  to  the  terms  u\)uii  which  she  would  i 
iiish  them  assistance.  On  tlto  iL'th  of  AugiuLJ 
touiiKiniry  arniiigeuients  wui-e  concluded  for  t' 
of  .\nlworp.  The  queen  umiericKik  to  provU 
Ihousiuul  trvMkjis  and  to  pay  them,  fur  thn 
uiHvn  r»\s'ivinjr  the  towns  nf  Sluys  i  ~  ' 
oiirity  tor  her  n>[Kiyment  in  half  a  i 
the  naliou  was  shown  by  the  fact  t 
s«>vou  thoH^iiul  men.  put^' 
qmvn's  it\H>[*s,  wwe  ca 
oilv,     li»«  tho 
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[womised  for  months,  and  now,  two  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  and  before  the  news  could  cross 
the  Channel,  St.  Aldegonde,  the  commander,  regarding 
it  as  foolishness  to  expect  help  from  a  "  woman  the 
roost  variable  and  inconstant  in  the  world,"  capitulat- 
ed to  Parma.* 

With  its  surrender  to  Spain  the  glory  of  Antwerp 
passed  away.  Its  Protestant  citizens  were  compelled 
to  abjure  their  religion  or  go  into  perpetual  banish- 
ment. In  thirty  years  its  population  declined  nearly 
one  balf-t  Many  of  its  merchants  flocked  to  London, 
to  teach  scientific  commerce  to  the  English.  Its  man- 
ufacturers, \vith  those  from  other  towns  in  the  obe- 
dient Provinces  similarly  situated,  flocked  to  Holland, 
carrying  with  them  the  skill  in  manufactures  and  love 
of  art  for  which  they  had  been  distinguished  dnring 
centuries,  building  up  her  cities,  of  which  Amsterdam 
doabled  its  population  in  twenty  years,  and  doubled  it 
agaia  in  the  next  decade.^ 

The  taking  of  a  town  which  had  been  the  coramer- 
da)  capital  of  the  world,  although,  in  the  end,  of  little 
importance  to  the  captors,  seemed  a  severe  blow  to  the 
iMDigeutfl.  Still,  the  blow  was  not  a  fatal  one.  The  in- 
surgents lu'ld  the  forts  whicli  controlled  tlio  commerce 
fif  the  Scliuldl,  iinil,  in  addition,  they  held  nearly  all  the 
!  of  ibo  counlrv.  With  the  active,  earnest  cu- 
,tion  of  England  tln'V  could  soon  drive  out  the 
I  (oe.     To  ftuoh  an  active  co-operation  Eliziil)(>tli 


phitU-y'i.  "  Uniteil  NtllicrlaiMls." 
iliirlj  ytars  liiiui  70.000 
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now  professed  to  be  inclined.  She  would  furnish 
troops,  support  and  pay  them,  she  said,  on  oondition, 
however,  of  receiving  as  security  for  payment  of  her 
disbursements  the  town  of  Flushing,  which  commanded 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  town  of  Brill,  which  commanded 
the  Meuse,  in  addition  to  the  two  towns  which  she  al- 
ready held.  To  these  demands  the  Ketherland  depu- 
ties acceded,  signing  a  treaty  by  which  the  queen  agreed 
to  furnish  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse  to 
serve  in  the  Provinces,  at  her  expense,  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  her  advances  then  to  be  reimbursed,  and 
meantime  Flushing  and  Brill  to  be  transferred  to  her  in 
pledge.* 

This  treaty  was  signed  in  England  in  the  latter  part 
of  August,  1585,  and  was  then  sent  to  Holland  for  rati- 
fication. In  giving  up  Flushing  to  Elizabeth,  Prince 
Maurice,  who  had  now  been  made  permanent  stadt- 
holder  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  was  called  upon  for  a 
great  sacrifice.  Its  revenues  had  belonged  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  now,  though  heavily  mortgaged  for  his  debts, 
formed  the  largest  part  of  the  familj-'s  income.  But 
Maurice  proved  himself  a  worthy  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  assented  at  once,  and  in  his  assent  the  no- 
ble widow,  a  true  daughter  of  Coligny,  cheerfully  con- 
curred. They  asked  no  present  compensation,  they  hag- 
gled for  no  tenns ;  their  all  was  at  the  service  of  the 
State.f  Still,  the  States-General  delayed  their  action. 
They  were  called  upon  to  hand  over  to  the  English 
queen  the  towns  which  controlled  the  seaboard,  and 
the  sea  was  their  strongest  vantage-ground.     Already 


♦Motley's  "United  Netherlands,"  L  341;  Fronde,  xii.  158;  Da- 
vies,  ii.  175. 

t  Motley's  "United  Netherlands,"  i.  342. 
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ramors  were  in  the  air  that  their  ally  simply  wished 
to  gain  these  towns  in  order  to  play  some  treacherous 
game  with  Spain.  The  scheme,  however,  seemed  too 
unutterably  base,  even  for  a  woman  with  Elizabeth's 
ideas  of  honor.  At  length  the  States -General  gave 
wav;  on  the  31st  of  October  the  treatv  was  ratified; 
the  next  month  the  cautionary  towns  were  surrendered, 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  sent  over  as  Governor  of 
Flushing,  while  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  Burghley's  eldest  son, 
went  to  BrilL 

Thus  far  all  was  satisfactory.  The  next  step  was  to 
send  the  troops  called  for  by  the  treaty,  with  some  one 
to  command  them  worthy  of  the  place.  The  choice  of 
a  commander  fell  on  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  man  who 
was  in  every  respect  totally  unfitted  for  such  a  posi- 
tion if  active  hostilities  were  intended,  but  a  very 
proper  tool  for  the  scheme  which  Elizabeth  had  in 
mind.  Meantime  the  troops  that  had  been  sent  over 
for  the  relief  of  Antwerp  were  left  in  a  pitiable  plight. 
Elizabeth  would  furnish  them  with  neither  money  nor 
supplies.  So  many  died  from  disease  or  exposure  that 
reinforcements  were  required  even  to  garrison  the 
towns  that  they  held,  while  those  who  remained  alive 
were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  ragged,  starving, 
half-arme<l  mob.*  Finally,  the  queen  slightly  unloosed 
her  purse-strings,  and  on  the  19th  of  December,  1585, 
the  royal  favorite,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  flower 
of  English  chivalry,  and  carrying  a  little  English 
money,  made  his  way  across  the  Channel. 

Great  was  the  joy  in  the  Netherlands  when  Leicester 
landed  at  Flushing.  Now,  at  length,  the  alliance  with 
England   seemeil  assured   and  deliverance   had  come. 


♦  Fronde,  xii.  158. 
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Parma's  army  numbered  only  about  eight  thousand 
men.  An  active,  energetic  campaign,  conducted  by  the 
joint  forces  of  the  allies,  would  soon  sweep  the  invader 
from  all  the  Provinces.  Leaving  Flushing,  the  Eng- 
lish commander  made  a  triumphal  progress  through 
Zeeland  and  Holland,  exciting  amazement  by  the 
splendor  of  his  apparel,  and  awakening  an  enthusiasm, 
as  the  representative  of  Elizabeth,  which  almost  raised 
him  to  the  skies.  Great,  too,  was  his  wonder  at  what 
he  saw  around  him ;  the  towns,  cities,  buildings,  were  of 
more  state  and  beauty  than  any  which  he  or  the  mem- 
bers of  his  train  had  ever  seen  before.*  Nor  was  he 
less  impressed  by  the  ability  of  the  statesmen  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  Writing  home  of  a  Doctor 
Clerk  who  went  with  him  as  a  legal  adviser,  Leicester 
said :  *'  This  man  hath  good  will,  and  a  pretty  scholar's 
wit ;  but  he  is  too  little  for  these  big  fellows,  as  heavy 
as  her  majesty  thinks  them  to  be.  I  would  she  had 
but  one  or  two,  such  as  the  worst  of  half  a  score  be 
here."  t  Too  big  these  "  heavy  "  fellows  were  to  prove 
for  Elizabeth  and  all  her  schemes. 

But  for  what  had  the  great  earl  come  into  the  Neth- 
erlands? Certainly  not  merely  to  exhibit  his  magnifi- 
cence, nor  even  to  study  the  resources  of  the  country. 
The  Provinces  Avere  without  an  executive  head.  They 
had  offered  the  sovereignty  to  the  King  of  France,  and 
it  had  been  declined.  Thev  had  then  oflFered  it  to  the 
Queen  of  Ehgland,  and  it  had  been  declined  again.  But 
here  was  her  representative ;  for  what  had  he  been  sent 
to  them  ?    His  commission  gave  him  absolute  command 


*  Sir  John  Conway,  Dec.  27tli,  1585;  Motley's  "United  Nether- 
lands," i.  385. 
t  Motley's  ''  United  Netherlands,"  i.  399. 
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over  her  majesty's  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  but  it 
went  no  further.  Was  he  to  act  under  the  States,  or 
was  he  to  act  independently  ?  All  had,  as  if  purposely, 
been  left  undetermined.  One  final  prohibition  only  had 
been  laid  on  him  by  the  queen,  and  that  in  secret ;  he 
was  to  take  no  oath  to  the  States,  nor  occupy  any  posi- 
tion which  would  imply  that  he  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  them.* 

But  upon  arriving  in  the  Provinces,  Leicester  saw  that 
something  had  to  be  decided.  Not  yet  had  he  sounded 
all  the  depths  of  his  mistress's  nature.  He  believed 
that  she  had  at  length  decided  to  make  war  on  Spain, 
and  informed  her  that  a  year's  campaign  would  end  the 
struggle.  But  if  anything  was  to  be  accomplished  the 
government  must  have  a  head.  The  States  offered  the 
position  to  him,  and  he,  partly  perhaps  tlirough  vanity, 
partly  doubtless  from  better  motives,  accepted  it,  despite 
the  prohibition  of  the  queen. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1586,  the  formal  tender  was 
made ;  some  days  were  sjient  in  arranging  terms ;  on  the 
24th  it  was  formally  accepted ;  and  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, fx?icester  was  inaugurated  Governor- general  of 
the  United  Provinces,  with  substantially  all  the  ix)wers 
to  which  Philip  of  Spain  had  been  legally  entitled.  The 
act  was  accomplished,  not  only  without  the  consent,  but 
contrary  to  the  express  orders,  of  Elizabeth.  To  say 
that  she  was  indignant  when  she  learned  the  news  but 
faintly  suggests  the  situation  ;  she  was  in  a  frenzy  of 
rage.  She  stormwl,  she  swore,  she  threatened.  She 
curse<l  Leicester,  she  cursed  the  States;  she  insisted  that 
the  act  should  be  undone,  and  that  her  representative 
should  lie  openly  disgraced.    It  has  been  sug^i^esteil  that 

♦  Froude,  xii.  161 ;  Motley,  i.  401. 
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she  was  thus  enraged  because  Leicester  himself  did  not 
first  communicate  the  intelligence  to  her ;  that  she  was 
angry,  as  a  woman  whose  lover  had  treated  her  with 
contempt;  and  that  a  love-letter  finally  appeased  her 
wrath. 

But  there  was  much  more  beneath  the  surface  than  a 
woman's  anger.  In  the  prior  October,  the  fighting  Sir 
John  Norris,  tired  of  inaction,  had,  with  conspicuous 
gallantry,  stormed  a  Spanish  fort.  The  queen  rebuked 
him  severely,  stating  that  her  meaning  in  the  action 
which  she  had  taken  was  to  defend  and  not  to  offend.* 
Her  troops  now  could  accomplish  nothing.  They  were 
as  badly  off  as  when  Leicester  crossed  the  Channel.  The 
little  money  which  he  carried  with  him  was  not  enough 
to  settle  old  arrears.  For  months  the  queen  did  not  re- 
mit a  shilling.  Half  of  her  soldiers  were  in  their  graves, 
the  rest  looked  like  scarecrows.f  Want  of  money  was 
not  her  excuse,  for  she  had  half  a  million  lying  in  her 
treasury,  the  accumulations  of  her  parsimony.  Want 
of  will  on  the  part  of  her  people  could  not  be  pleaded  as 
a  reason  for  inaction,  since  the  nation  was  bent  on  war, 
and  the  wisest  of  her  councillors  were  most  urgent  for 
active  measures.  But  Elizabeth,  the  sagacious  queen, 
had  a  scheme  of  her  own,  hardly  suited  to  the  character 
of  the  Good  Queen  Bess  of  the  sentimental  historians, 
but  one  exactly  suited  to  the  character  of  the  woman  as 
she  really  was. 

Whether  Elizabeth  ever  intended  to  assist  the  Nether- 
landers  or  not  is  questionable,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
at  a  very  early  day  she  had  determined  on  their  betrayal 
to  Spain.  Some  time  before  Leicester  left  England,  she 
received  a  secret  visit  from  a  Monsieur  de  Champagny, 


♦  Froude,  xii.  158.  t  Idem,  xii.  186,  etc. 
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a  prominent  Catholic  noble  of  Antwerp.  He  was  a  broth- 
er of  the  Cardinal  Granvelle,  who  had  made  himself  much 
hated  in  the  Netherlands  before  the  arrival  of  Alva,  and 
who  now  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  Philip,  while 
he  himself  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Parma.  After 
this  visit,  Champagny  placed  Elizabeth  in  communication 
with  Parma,  through  the  medium  of  two  Italian  mer- 
chants, one  residing  in  Antwerp,  the  other  in  London, 
and  in  November,  1585,  negotiations  began.  Into  the 
details  of  these  negotiations,  which  continued  for  over 
two  years,  until  the  sailing  of  the  famous  Armada,  w^e 
need  not  enter.  They  were  characterized  throughout 
by  a  perfidy  on  the  part  of  the  English  queen  almost 
unparalleled  in  history,  but  a  perfidy  accompanied  by 
such  a  senseless  credulity  as  to  make  it  almost  ludicrous. 
She  was  led  to  believe  that  she  could  purchase  peace  for 
herself,  be  guaranteed  the  possession  of  her  throne  for 
life,  and  receive  repayment  of  all  the  money  which  she 
had  expended  in  the  Netherlands.  On  her  part,  she  was 
simply  to  turn  over  to  Philip  the  towns  of  her  allies 
which  she  held  as  security,  and  if  need  be  assist  Philip 
in  quelling  the  rebellion  of  his  unreasonable  subjects.* 

Few  persons  admit  to  themselves  the  baseness  of  their 
own  intentions,  and  doubtless  Elizabeth  argued,  as  some 
of  her  modem  apologists  have  done,  that  she  was  doing 
a  service  to  her  allies,  while  benefiting  England.  Philip 
was  now  willing  to  concede  all  their  civil  rights,  and  she 
was  showing  her  kindness  in  comjKilling  them  to  give  up 
iheir  absurd  pretensions  to  religious  liberty.  She  knew 
what  was  good  for  them  better  than  they  did  themselves; 
and  if,  like  refractory  children,  they  refusetl  to  take  their 


•  Tliesc  negotiations  are  detailed  at  great  length  by  Motley  and 
Fronde,  the  two  accounts  supplementing  each  other. 
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medicine,  it  must  Ik?  administered  bv  force.  But  she 
knew  as  little  of  the  j^eople  with  whom  she  was  dealing 
a:5  Alva  ilid  when  he  lirst  went  to  the  Netherlands  ex- 
ixx*tin«r  to  meet  "  men  of  butter,"  and  finding  "  men  of 
iron."  Thev  were  not  dull-witted,  if  thev  were  "  base 
mechanicals."  Had  they  desireil  to  make  peace  with 
Sjxiin  on  the  liasis  of  giving  up  the  religious  question, 
they  neciled  no  assistance  from  England,  as  Elizabeth 
would  have  discovered  to  her  cost.  These  terms  had 
been  fi'eelv  offoreil  them  for  vears.  If  now  driven  bv 
tlesjiair  to  their  acceptance,  it  would  have  been  natural 
had  they  at  once  joined  with  Spain  to  punish  their  trai- 
torous ally.  However,  they  never  for  a  moment  thought 
of  making  ]x?ace  on  any  such  conditions. 

Even  if  Elizaln^th's  scheme  had  been  practicable,  she 
showed  consummate  follv  in  its  conduct.  Instead  of 
tillinfr  the  cautionary  towns  with  able-bodied  and  well- 
disciplineil  English  troojis,  she  left  the  garrisons  to 
starve  until  they  became  a  bedragglwi  mob  of  beggars. 
At  their  first  intimation  of  tivachery.  the  stout  burghers 
Would  have  maile  as  short  work  of  these  representatives 
of  iw'alty  as  they  hail  ^lone  with  the  creatures  of  Anjou, 
two  vears  befon*.  and  so  she  was  informe<l  bv  Leicester.* 
But  neither  Philip  nor  Parma  had  the  faintest  idea  of 
makincr  anything  but  a  delusive  jieace  with  England. 
Philip  was  sloAv-wiiteii :  it  tCK:)k  him  a  long  time  to  come 
to  a  coni'lusi«m :  but  when  his  mind  was  once  made  np, 
it  was  unchanireable.  For  vears  he  had  been  deliber- 
atin;r  over  the  question  of  invading  England:  now  that 
he  liad  linally  dtxidotl  on  the  step,  nothing  could  turn 
him  fi\»m  his  jnirjK'se,  Ho  was  using  all  his  money  in 
preparing  his  Armada,  and  in  keeping  alive  the  civil 


*  Moilev.  i.  449. 
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war  in  France,  and  bo  left  Parma  with  but  a  paltry,  ill- 
fed  army.  Content,  indeed,  was  be  to  drag  on  peace  ne- 
gotiations whicb  kept  England  harmless  in  the  Netber- 
lands  and  unsuspicious  of  coming  danger  to  herself. 

Parma  was  fully  in  accord  with  his  royal  master.  Ho 
knew  much  better  than  Elizabeth  the  spirit  of  tlie  pa- 
triots whom  she  was  attempting  to  betray.  In  April, 
15St>.  when  the  negotiations  were  in  full  bloom,  he  wrote 
to  Philip,  giving  elaborate  details  of  a  plan  for  conquer- 
ing England.  This,  he  said,  was  essential  to  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Netherlands,  which  otherwise,  on  account 
of  the  situation,  strengtli.  and  obstinacy  of  the  people, 
would  be  a  very  long,  ]>erilous,  and  doubtful  business.* 

Such  was  the  sagacious  policy  of  Elizabeth,  which 
drove  Burghley  into  threatening  to  resign  his  office,  and 
reduced  her  other  loyal  councillors  to  despair.f  The 
acceptance  by  Leicester  of  the  office  of  Govemor.general 
of  the  Netherlands  seemed  to  upset  her  plans,  commit- 
ting her  to  active  hostilities,  when  she  purposed  only  a 
warlike  demonstration  for  its  effect  upon  Philip.  No 
mere  love-letter  appeased  her  queenly  wrath.  That  only 
abated  when,  after  long  consideration,  it  dawned  upon 
lier  mind  that  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  country,  her 
representative  might  more  effectively  aid  her  contaii< 
plated  treacherj'.  For  munllis  hln-  Iiail  secmiHl  vacill 
ing  in  her  pohcy  —  one  'i;iy  inn^.>nlin^  that  Ijcioi 
■bould  temporarily  hold  his  oiWcv.  the  next  day  s 
ing  because  he  had  not  laid  it  down.     Mat  6Ui~  ~ 


■  pinna  to  Philip,  April  30tl>,  158A ;  Mcitlc.T.  i.  339. 

t  The  Catholic  fiiToritcg  wIkhii  Kliwl.clli  ke|rt  a 
DBtunllj  in  foror  of  her  plnD.    Oliicf  amoni;  Itiom  «u  6 
Crnds.  the  Controller  of  the  Hoii>i(.'lii)l<].  wlju  uai  iccretljiil  H 
of  dpttn.     Froude,  xii.  189,  and  vii.  Preface. 
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vacillation  passed  away.  On  the  26th  of  June  she  wrote 
to  the  Jh  etherlantl  Council  of  State,  formally  approring  of 
Loicesterfi  appointment,  but  complaining  that  insufficient 
power  had  been  conferred  upon  him.*  Events  soon  proved 
that  this  determination  was  not  the  outcome  of  any  fem- 
inine caprice.  Her  majesty  had  simply  matured  a  grand 
addition  to  her  scheme  for  bringing  around  a  peace. 

Leicester,  undoubtedly,  was  at  first  loyal  to  the  Prov- 
inces. He  was  politically,  at  least,  a  Puritan,  and  be- 
lieved in  an  active  war  on  Spain.  He  had  mortgaged 
hie  cstutos  to  support  the  charges  of  his  expedition ;  he 
did  what  he  could  to  feed  bis  starving  soldiers,  but  he 
found  liimsclf,  as  he  said,  '*  a  forlorn  man  set  upon  a 
forlorn  hoi»e."  At  length  he  came  to  understand  the 
designs  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  the  inherent  base- 
ness of  his  character  stood  revealed.  "What  private  let- 
ter went  with  the  official  notification  that  his  appoint- 
iiiont  had  been  confirmed  ive  do  not  know,  but  eleven 
days  after  he  wrote  to  tlie  queen  a  letter  which  tells  its 
own  tttory.  The  English  earl,  who  had  taken  a  solemn 
Oiith  to  protect  all  tlte  liberties  of  tlie  Provinces,  says : 
'*  I  will  do  my  best,  therefore,  to  get  into  my  hands  tluee 
or  four  most  princijutl  places  in  Korth  Holland,  so  as 
you  sh»ll  rule  tlicse  men  and  make  war  and  peace  as  joa 
list.  I'art  not  witli  Brill  for  anything.  With  tbeas 
places  you  can  liave  what  peace  yon  will  in  an  hour, 
and  have  your  debts  and  charges  readily  answered.  Bat 
your  nia  jt.'sty  must  deal  graciously  with  them  at  presQiri^| 
and  if  you  mean  to  leave  them,  keep  it  to  yoarsrfft' 
Whiitovcr  you  mean  readily  to  do,  you  must  persuade 
tlicm  now  that  you  mean  sincerely  and  well  by  them.'"t 


tl.rU-i.'»li<rloKliMli«.<th,JuDcS;tli(JalyTtb),lSn.  J?lBiid(i,iii.Jt 
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Tlius  the  royal  clouds  which  had  hung  around  the 
head  of  the  noble  favorite  were  at  last  disjtelled  forever. 
But  there  were  other  clouds  which  could  not  be  so  read- 
ily dis{>osed  of.  The  iieace  negotiations  had  not  been 
kept  a  secret.  There  were  blatant  traitors  around  the 
queen,  unable  to  conceal  their  exultation  at  the  coming 
downfall  of  the  Protestant  cause.  The  "  heavy  fellows "' 
in  the  Provinces  suspected  wliat  was  going  on.  The 
honor  and  the  prestige  of  Elizabeth  and  England  passed 
away  together.  A  month  after  writing  his  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  Leicester  complained  of  the  factious  rogues 
l>y  whom  he  was  surrounded — low-bom  merchants  and 
adv(x;at(.*3  who  would  give  him  no  real  power.  They 
basely  slantlered  him,  he  said,  even  going  so  far  as  to  as- 
sert that  he  wished  to  gain  possession  of  their  important 
towns,  so  that  the  English  queen  could  make  a  peace 
on  her  own  account.*  "Was  ever  man  so  calumniated ! 
No  marvel  that  he  swore  to  have  the  lives  of  the  vile 
slanderers.  And  so  he  blustered  on  in  the  Provinces, 
while  the  queen  was  blustering  in  Lomlon. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  while  this  condition  of  af- 
fairs continued,  the  English  troops  did  nothing  for  their 
allies.  Ehzabeth,  being  bent  on  peace,  did  not  care  to 
waste  her  money,  and  was  desirous  not  to  provoke  hostil- 
ities which  might  complicate  the  situation.  But  Parma, 
much  more  thim  n  uiatcJi  fm-  Kliziibeth  in  chicunory.  was 
tnoTed  by  no  such  cimstidenitions.  He  miuoq]^  pio^rlng 
with  the  queen  while  puntuiog  tJie  Wtfil  ~ 

tunately  bis  forcxt  was  iiniaU,lN4^ 
vantage.  IleODulddonotbJDje 
the  republican  stronghold^  \^ 
eoing  his  grasp  on  the  s 
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Fortress  after  fortress  surrendered  to  him,  until  hetore 
the  end  of  the  year  a  large  part  of  the  work  was  done 
which  ultimately  gave  ten  of  the  States  to  Spain. 

Two  or  three  incidents  in  this  campaign  show  what 
might  have  been  accomplished  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
had  Elizabeth  been  loyal  to  her  engagements.     In  Jan- 
uary, 1586,  Parma  began  the  siege  of  Grave,  an  impor- 
tant city  on  the  Meuse,  one  of  the  keys  to  the  province 
of  Brabant.    In  April  the  city  was  in  extremities,  and 
a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  Dutch  and  English,  was 
sent  to  its  relief.    This  little  army  was  commanded  by 
the  gallant  Sir  John  Norris  and  Count  Hohenlo,  a  Ger- 
man, who  subsequently  married  a  daughter  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.     Encountering  a  Spanish  force  about  equal 
in  numbers,  a  brisk  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  Span- 
iards were  defeated  with  considerable  loss.    Leicester 
was  much  elated  at  this  great  success.     Although  five 
hundred  of  the  English  had  shamefully  run  away,  as  he 
secretly  reported,  he  wished  that  her  majesty  only  knew 
''how  easy  a  match  now  she  hath  with  the  King  of 
Spain."    "  This  summer,  this  summer,  I  say,  would  make 
an  end  to  her  immortal  glory."     If  the  English  soldiers 
ran  away  on  this  occasion,  it  was  because  of  the  worth- 
less character  of  the  men  that  Elizabeth  sent  over.* 
Not  only  were  these  troops  recruited  from  the  lowest 
dregs  of  society,  but  Leicester  alleged  that  one  third  of 
the  money  sent  for  their  support  was  stolen  by  the  dis- 
bursing officer.f    The  better  class  never  turned  their 
backs  upon  a  foe.     By  this  expedition  Grave  was  re- 
lieved, but  the  orders  of  the  queen  put  a  stop  to  further 
operations,  and  in  June  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the 
Spaniards.:]: 

♦  Motley,  i.  392.  f  Idem,  ii.  33.  J  Froude,  xii.  206. 
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In  Julv,  after  Leicester  had  been  confirmed  in  his  of- 
fice  of  governor-general,  Prince  Maurice  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  accomplished  something  more  pennanent  in  its 
character  by  capturing  the  stronghold  of  Axel,  upon  the 
Scheldt.  The  idea  was  conceived  by  Maurice,  and  it 
was  the  first  of  the  achievements  which  made  him  the 
foremost  soldier  of  the  age.  lie  was  heartily  seconded  by 
Sidney,  who  furnished  five  hundi'ed  men.  These  Eng- 
lishmen, with  about  twent\'-five  hundred  Dutch  soldiers, 
captured  the  fortress  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.* 

The  only  other  military  event  of  the  year  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  ever  memorable ;  for 
there,  in  the  death  of  one  man,  England  met  with  an 
irreparable  loss.  But  for  this  fact,  however,  the  whole 
matter  is  utterly  insignificant.  Parma  held  the  city  of 
Zutphen,  an  important  stronghold  on  the  Yssel.  In 
August,  Leicester  determined  to  attack  this  city,  and  set 
out  with  an  army  of  six  or  eight  thousiind  men  ;  among 
them  was  his  grand-nephew,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  had 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  post  at  Flushing. 
Nothing  was  accomplished,  except  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  what  could  be  dime  by  English  valor.  Parma 
desjkatched  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  a  provision-train 
which  was  protecteil  by  a  force  of  some  three  or  four 
thousand  veterans.  Leicester,  deceived  by  false  informa- 
tion, attem])tetl  to  capture  this  train  by  a  detachment  of 
aU»ut  five  hundred  volunteers,  the  very  flower  of  his 
little  anny.  Time  and  again  the  Entj^lisli  knijirhts  broke 
through  tlie  Spanish  lines,  but  the  ])rovision-train  kept 
on  its  wav,  and  the  citv  was  relieved. 

I>cfoi*e  the  engagement,  Sidney  met  Sir  AVilliam  Pel- 
ham,  the  veteran  hml-mai'shal,  who  was  lightly  armed, 


Motlev,ii.  30. 
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and  with  chivalrous  instinct  loaned  him  the  thigh-plates 
of  his  mail*  But  for  his  generous  act  he  probably 
would  have  been  uninjured  by  the  bullet  which  shat- 
tered his  leg  above  the  knee  and  caused  his  death. 
Riding  from  the  field,  he  met  a  dying  soldier,  and  then 
occurred  the  incident,  one  of  the  best  known  and  per- 
haps least  understood  in  English  history.  Sidney  passed 
his  water-flask  to  the  private,  whose  necessities  were 
greater  than  his  own,  and  then  drank  the  health  of  his 
dying  comrade.  Certainly  he  was  a  hero  of  romance. 
But  what  a  light  is  thrown  upon  the  depth  of  the  caste 
feeling  in  England  by  the  importance  attached  to  this 
trivial  incident,  not  only  by  Sidney's  contemporaries, 
but  by  every  English  writer  since  his  day !  A  wounded 
knight,  riding  back  from  battle,  would  have  excited  no 
particular  admiration  by  sharing  his  water-flask,  which 
his  attendant  stood  ready  to  refill  from  a  brook  near 
by,  with  a  dying  comrade  of  his  own  order,  and  by  cour- 
teously pressing  that  comrade,  who  suffered  more  than 
he  did,  to  drink  before  he  drank  himself.  What  Sidnev 
did  was  merely  to  treat  a  base-bom  private  soldier  with 
the  humanity  and  courtesy  which  a  person  of  noble 
birth  would  exhibit  to  an  equal.  A  man  bom  in  a  re- 
public might  do  such  an  act,  and  it  would  excite  no  com- 
ment. Over  and  over  again,  during  America's  civil  war, 
officers  high  in  rank  directed  the  surgeons  who  came  to 
dress  their  wounds  to  attend  first  to  the  common  sol- 
diers who  were  more  severely  wounded.  Such  occur- 
rences  in  hospitals  were  too  frequent  to  cause  remark. 
The  glory  of  Sidney  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  long  before 
his  age  in  England  he  appreciated  the  oneness  of  man- 
kind.f  

*Froiule,xii.  212. 

t  Taine,  in  his  ^'  Notes  on  England,''  mentions  the  nstonishment 
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Shelley  classed  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  Keats  and 
Chatterton,  as  among  "  the  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  re- 
nown/'* Nothing  could  better  describe  his  place  in 
history.  Everywhere  that  he  went  he  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  learne<l  and  the  truly  great.  William 
of  Orange,  whom  he  visited  in  1577,  spoke  of  his  ability 
with  unstinted  praise.  Giordano  Bruno,  in  dedicating  a 
book  to  him,  described  "the  natural  bias"  of  his  spirit 
as  ^'trulv  heroical."  But  his  life,  save  in  its  rounded 
beauty,  was  a  failure.f  He  was  scholar,  had  studied 
science, i)hilosophy, and  music  in  Italy;  but  he  pined  for 
action,  and  the  England  into  which  he  had  been  born 
had  no  place  for  him.  Had  he  lived  in  Holland,  he  would 
have  been  another  Bavard  of  the  Netherlands;  had  he 
lived  in  France,  he  would  have  been  fighting  with  the 
Huguenots.     But  the  slaughtering  of  Irish  peasants,  or 


caosed  among  bis  English  friends  by  the  familiarities  of  the  French 
soldiers  with  their  officers.  One  gentleman  who  saw  two  privates 
looking  orer  the  shoulders  of  a  captain  to  see  a  picture  in  a  Paris 
window  said  to  him,  *'  Such  conduct  would  not  be  tolerated  with  us ; 
we  have  distinctions  of  rank/'  Even  Dr.  Arnold,  tlie  great  master 
of  Rugby,  in  the  notes  of  his  trip  abroad,  in  1830,  made  a  similar 
remark  upon  arriving  at  Calais:  '*I  observe  here  a  mixture  of  classes 
which  may  I>e  good,  but  that  I  cannot  tell;  well-dressed  men  con- 
Tirae  familiarly  with  persons  who  certainly  belong  to  the  lowest 
claii!^**  Thackeray  told  Taine  t4iat  the  great  people  of  England 
*'nrc  so  habituated  to  see  |K>ople  on  their  knees  before  them  that 
tlicy  arc  t^hocked  when  they  meet  a  man  of  independent  demeanor.^ 
**  I  myscltV  he  added,  *'  am  now  regarded  as  a  suspicions  charaoter," 
— Taine*s  **  Notes  on  England,^*  p.  243.  One  can  imagine  howmndi 
siri>ngtT  was  tliis  feeling  three  centuries  ago. 

•  '*  Ailonais  :  an  Elegy  on  Keats/* 

^  lit'  wrote  Home  inditTerent  poetry,  and  a  romance,  the  *' ArcadV 
whidi  is  a  pretty  {)oor  production  from  a  literary  point  of  yiew,  bal 
ftiltr.I,  nnnatund,  and  dreary,  very  different  from  the  immortalw 
of  hiii  contemporary,  Cervantes. 
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Sidney  died  on  the  17th  of  October,  1586.  His  boily 
was  embalmed  and  sent  to  England,  reaching  London 
on  the  5th  of  November.  There  it  was  seized  on  by  his 
creditors ;  for  under  the  English  law,  as  it  then  existe<l, 
although  a  man's  land  was  not  liable  for  his  debts,  the 
eretlitors  might  levy  on  his  corpse. 

Sidney  had  borrowed  six  thousand  pounds  for  his  ex- 
penses at  Flushing,  a  large  part  of  which  had  gone  to 
feed  Elizabeth's  starving  soldiers.  Walsingham,  his 
father-in-law,  had  become  security  for  these  loans,  and 
Sidney  supposed  that  he  had  protected  him  by  papers 
executed  ujK)n  his  death-bed,  authorizing  the  sale  of  his 
landed  proj)erty.  These  papers,  however,  proved  to  bo 
defective,  and  while  Sidney's  corpse  was  taken  by  the 
creditors,  his  real-estate  went  to  his  heirs,  and  Walsing- 
ham was  called  on  to  pay  the  debts.  Walsingham  was 
Elizabeth's  truest  friend  and  the  most  faithful  of  her 
ministers.  In  her  service  he  had  spent  not  only  life,  but 
fortune.  He  was  now  poor,  and  applied  to  her  for  aid. 
She  had  half  a  million  in  her  treasurv,  but  turned  a  deaf 
ejir  to  his  entreaties.  The  man  who  applied  to  her,  to 
|iay  what  was  really  her  own  indebtedness,  had  probably 
just  save<l  her  life  by  unnivelling  the  iJabington  con- 
spiracy. Diibinjrton,  who  ha<l  plotted  her  a.ss;issi nation, 
iiad  In'i'U  convict e<l,  an<l  his  confiscated  estates  wen?  at 
lilt*  dis])os<'il  of  the  crown.  In  addition,  tli^'n*  were  th«* 
pniceeiLs  of  enormous  fines  wiiirh  had  }>i-^-n  h-vied  on  tli»' 
•  •ther  conspirators.     Walsin;jrliain.  throiitrh  his  frii-nds. 

;»*tw»uslv  ;i>kiil  that  a  litti«'  of  this  nion^-v  Ini^dit  \n^  u.vd 

»  •  •         • 

'  .*.  pr\\^  •.»f  •i"*:ini:". :•'.<•  i  piv*;.."      •  H'-t.   •»•*  Kr.iv  *ri^j.*   viii.  j^'- 
H>  .-tt'T*.  iikr  !:.c  •!•••.■'».•-  •  :*  K!.a.'-**i    ir  ■  f.  ■  *,(  ^\,*-  ^^Ti,:.-  •  : 
:»%••:. -n.     S--  H.-ikir.***  -  K!  //.'-r  .   i'.  :  :   •   F'-ir'.*  ::.r  f,z  \y.' *  - 
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to  save  Sidney's  name  from  disgrace  and  himself  from 
beggary.  The  queen,  who  lavished  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  upon  the  young  Earl  of  Essex,  had  nothing 
for  Walsingham«  but  gave  the  Babington  estates  to  an- 
other of  her  lovers,  who,  when  she  was  sixty,  could  call 
her  a  Venus.* 

Three  months  elapsed  before  the  aged  statesman  was 
able  to  raise  the  monev  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
which  excluded  Sidney  from  a  Christian  buriaLf  Wal- 
sin<rham  was  ruine<l ;  and  two  vears  later,  after  rendering: 
more  public  service,  died  in  such  poverty  that  his  family 
had  to  bury  him  at  night,  either  to  avoid  his  creditors 
or  to  save  the  expense  of  a  public  funeraL  Such  was 
the  end  of  these  two  men — one  EUzabeth's**  Jewel  of  the 
times,"  the  other  her  truest,  most  unselfish  friend.  Both 
were  earnest  Protestants,  Wakingham  being  the  strongest 
advocate  that  the  Puritans  had  at  court.  Both  were 
stanch  advocates  of  the  alliance  with  the  Netherlands; 
both  hated  lies,  treachery,  and  corruption.  Neither  be- 
longed to  the  class  that  EUzabeth  delighted  to  honor.j: 


♦  *'Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  Froude,  xii.  334. 

+  •*  Sir  PI) ill p  Sidney,"  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  p.  174.    He  was  buried 
in  St.  Paul's,  Feb.  10th.  15s7. 

*  In  regard  to  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  Bura:hley's  nephew,  and 
who  never  could  obtain  advancement  under  Elizabeth,  Froude  makes 
a  very  significant  suggestion,  and  it  is  in  part  applicable  to  Sidney, 
whose  father-in-law,  Walsingham.  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  abil- 
ity :  "  Lord  Burghloy  has  been  reproached  of  late  yean  far  neg- 
k'c-ting  to  advance  his  nephew.  Francis  Bacon.  >(any  motiTes  hare 
1  vtu  sugiit  stt'd — indifference,  1  blindness,  even  jealousy.  No  one  aeems 
to  havf  susiKH.ted  that  he  was  entirely  powerlesa.'' — Froude, xii.  150, 
citing  a  letter  from  Burgh  ley  in  1-")S5.  in  which  he  states  that  be 
never  ha<  b-jeu  able  to  obtain  anything  from  the  queen  for  kinaniaD, 
Si*r\'aut.  or  trioud.  See  thi<  letter  in  full  in  Strype,  vol.iii.  App.128. 
Elizabeth,  in  the  lust  extremity,  fell  back  upon  Burghler  and  Wal- 
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In  November,  1586,  the  discovery  of  the  Babington 
conspiracy  recalled  Leicester  to  England.  He  had  now 
passed  eleven  months  in  the  Provinces,  during  which 
period,  while  aiding  Elizabeth  in  wrecking  her  honor,  he 
had  spared  no  effort  to  ruin  his  own  reputation.  In  ad- 
dition, a  number  of  concealed  Papists  (spies  upon  his 
conduct)  who  formed  part  of  his  train  had  done  all  in 
their  power  to  make  him  obnoxious.  At  first,  he  had 
expressed  a  great  admiration  for  the  statesmen  of  Hol- 
land, the  province  which  bore  the  burden  of  the  contest. 
But  as  these  men  began  to  see  through  his  plans,  he 
denounced  them  as  slanderers,  sneered  at  them  as  me- 
chanics and  traders,  and  attempted  to  place  the  man- 
agement of  their  finances  in  other  hands.  The  men  by 
whom  they  were  supplanted  in  his  counsels  were  taken 
largely  from  the  refugees  of  the  obedient  Provinces, 
some  of  whom  were  as  narrow-minded  and  intolerant  in 
religion  as  any  English  or  Scotch  Calvinist.  The  Hol- 
landers, instructed  by  William  of  Orange,  believed  and 
practised  full  religious  toleration.  Leicester,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  new  advisers,  began  to  harry  the  Papists 
and  Anabaptists,  just  as  he  would  have  done  in  England. 
Added  to  this  was  the  exhibition  of  a  natural  arrogance 


uD^faam,  who  time  and  again  saved  licr  from  tlie  consequences  of 
her  own  folly.  But  it  is  not  in  human  nature  for  a  person  to  love 
tacli  councillors.  About  this  time  Bacon,  who  was  a  young  man, 
and  not  yet  a  time-ser\'er,  wrote  a  paper  for  the  queen,  which,  in 
view  of  what  is  now  known  of  her  clmracter,  sufficiently  explains 
bti  failure  to  obtain  advancement.  It  was  entitled  *'  An  Advertise- 
ment touching  the  Controversies  of  the  Church  of  England."  Xoth- 
iu::  couUl  be  wiser  than  its  conclusions,  an(i  nothing  less  judicious 
for  a  young  man  seeking  preferment ;  for  it  shows  up  the  evil  effects 
of  the  corruptions  in  the  Church— the  very  corruptions  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Elizabeth.     Bacon's  **  Works,"  Montague's  cd.,  ii.  411. 
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which,  by  the  time  of  his  departure,  left  him  scarcely  a 
friend  in  a  countrv  where  less  than  a  vear  before  he  had 
been  greeted  as  a  "  Messiah." 

On  leaving  for  EngUind,  Leicester  gave  the  command 
of  the  English  troops  to  Sir  John  Norris,  but  at  the  same 
time  made  two  other  appointments,  which  were  to  bring 
discredit  on  the  Ensflish  name.  In  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  Netherlands,  the  patriots  held  two  positions 
of  great  importance.  One  was  the  city  of  Deventer, 
the  other  was  a  strong  fort  which  commanded  Zutpben, 
a  city  held  by  Parma.  Deventer  was,  next  to  Antwerp 
and  Amsterdam,  the  chief  mercantile  centre  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  had  a  large  Catholic  |K)pulation,  and 
the  loyalty  of  its  magistrates  was  suspected,  for,  Ijring 
near  Zutphen,  it  had  sent  supplies  to  that  place,  which 
was  under  siege.  In  October,  it  was  determined  to 
change  its  magistrates,  and  garrison  it  with  loyal 
troops.  The  change  of  magistrates  was  effected,  but,  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  Leicester  sent  as  its  gar- 
rison a  regiment  of  twelve  hundred  wild  Irish  recruits, 
all  Catholics,  and  placed  in  command  an  English  Cath- 
olic, Sir  William  Stanley. 

Stanley  came  of  a  noble  family,  his  ancestor  having 
rained  the  crown  for  Ilenrv  VII.  on  Bosworth  field 
by  a  conspicuous  act  of  treachery.  lie  was  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  and  a  brave  one.  He  had  fought 
under  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  and,  after  fighting  for 
Elizabeth  in  Ireland,  had  now  come  back  to  the  field  of 
his  early  exploits,  with  the  full  intention  of  betrajring 
his  employers.*  To  place  such  a  man  in  command  of 
an  important  city,  the  loyalty  of  which  was  doubtful, 
seemed  an  act  of  madness.     The  appointment  made  by 


*  Froude.  xii.  205. 
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Leicester  at  the  Zutphen  fort  was  of  the  same  character. 
To  take  charge  of  that  stronghold  he  selected  Roland 
York,  anotlier  English  soldier  of  fortune,  distinguished 
alike  for  his  courage  and  his  shanielessness.  He  had 
ser\XHl  under  Parma  the  year  before,  but,  returning  to 
London,  Leicester  had  given  him  a  company  in  the  Eng- 
lish contingent. 

Against  these  ap|X)intments  the  States-General  pro- 
testetl,  but  in  vain.  Leicester  was  governor  -  general, 
and  insisted  on  the  exercise  of  his  authoritv.  As  for 
Stanley  and  York,  he  would  vouch  for  them  as  for  him- 
self,  he  said.  Nor  was  the  bare  appointment  sufficient. 
ri>on  his  departure  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  left 
secret  instructions,  under  which  no  change  of  these  com- 
manding officers  could  be  made  while  he  was  absent. 
Ilanlly  had  he  reached  England  when  rumors  spread 
abroad  regarding  their  intende<l  treachery.  He  was  in- 
formed and  warned  of  what  was  going  on,  but  would  not 
interfere.  In  January,  1587,  Stanley  surrendered  De- 
venter  to  Parma,  going  over  with  all  his  Irish  troops, 
and  on  the  sjime  day  York  gave  up  the  fort  at  Zutphen. 

The  desertion  of  the  twelve  hundred  Irish  kerns, 
whom  Elizabeth  had  sent  over  as  a  part  of  the  force 
call«*<l  for  by  her  treaty,  was  no  great  loss  to  the  patriots. 
Clad  in  a  single  garment  reaching  only  from  the  waist^ 
ejiting  raw  flesh  and  living  on  pillage,  their  only  weapon 
a  long  .sharp  j)ole  with  which  they  skipped  from  bog  to 
U><r,  they  formetl  picturesque  features  of  the  landscapeu 
terrifying  the  simple  peasantry  and  amazing  the  Spftnil 
s«ildiors.     Beyond  this  moral  effect,  however,  they  hi 
;iccoinplisheil  nothing.    But  the  surrender  of  two 
|vr>rtant  fortresses  which  controlled  a  large  section  ot 
country  was  a  verv  serious  matter.    At  last,  the  m 
re;iarding  the  proposed  treachery  of  the  English  ti 
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to  hii  Vitrified,  and  the  whole  people  awoke  to  indig- 
iiaiit  aetirm.  Tlie  States-General  immediately  appointed 
I'riiice  Maurice  provisional  governor-general,  filled  their 
towns  witli  Holland  trooj»s,  and  weeded  out  all  offiwis 
siw|K't.'ttHl  of  Knglisli  inclinntions.  The  first  formal  era- 
nt-Ktioii  of  England  with  the  war  in  the  Xetherlaads  did 
nut,  it  would  ap|)ear,  reflect  much  honor  on  the  queen 
or  htr  nobly  ivpi-esentative. 

Whfii  the  news  of  tlio  treason  of  Stanley  and  Toii 
I'ltwsiHl  the  duinnel.  it  is  not  probable  that  Elizabetb 
mm  ili'oply  aii'ot'tod.  Her  officers  had  but  carried  ont  on 
llu'irown  luvount  what  she  for  months  had  contemplai- 
(tlouu  larjrer  st-ale.  Hut  tlieeffect  of  this  perfidy  on  the 
IH'ople  at  hirgt'.  wlio  weiv  always  true  of  bean,  wasa  snffi- 
cii-tit  indii-atioii  of  the  mode  in  which  her  gigantic  scheme 
would  have  Ivon  reivived.  In  September.  loS'i.  the  Bab 
itij;ton  ron!ipir;K-y  hatl  been  unravelletl.  'Walsingbam  had 
inIerv>')•t(^l  all  the  correspondence  of  Mary  ^toait.  which 
ivvoaU-da  plot  forthoasKissination  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
ivsioraiion  o(  rajuioy  through  the  intervention  <tffanigii 
it\<\>t^  Tho  st.-ttfUK'  w:i5  not  suggested  by  the  Queen  of 
S^.^>:IaItl.I.  bui  siu-  had  manifested  a  natural  willingMM 
tiv  a^.'vll::t-Sk\■  in  any  t:u'a$are  which  woaki  pot  an  end  to 
hi-v  u:!;',:<:  lUi':! v.-y.  Ti:e  o.inspirators  weiw  all  V^^A. 
iiw.\  j.\:d  W:::^  arr\-^:(.'d.  evi^ry  one. as  osoal,  iiiiifi— ill* 

I'.t  vV^-.vr,  U<S'i.  Mary  ^luart  was  tried  aod  *~~* 
i;'.t:l:\  v-:'  a  yan  ■.:•.  :'.'.;■  voDLspinoy ;  in  XoTvmlnr,  ftifa- 
:■!■•■:■:  «.is  su'"—.ot;T.\l  t^' Jtvid-?  uwahwfrte.  ItEMOK- 
.v's  v,^"v  ,■:'  :1-Li:  iv-T  il   illi  m  ii  iii|iiiiii1  fcw  Itt 
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J  nation  ;  but  the  queen  was  undwidetl.  and 

nivgatioa  was  ordered  until  the  following  February. 

ring  tills  interval  camu  the  report  of  English  Iroasoa 

■•n  the  NclhorlamU:  Catholic  officers  had  surrendered 

I'fv-witer  and  Zutphen  to  the  hated  S|Miniartls.     When 

:  it^  news  of  itie  conviction  of  Mary  Stuart  was  first  pub- 

liAJied.  it  had  been  recoivwl  by  the  iwople  with  wild 

(Migbi.     London   was  illuminated,  the  kingdom  was 

ftUotc.     \ow  came  a  frenzied  demand  lor  her  ext-cution, 

^Bwhich  even  EHzabeth  was  obliged  to  yield.    Hhe  did 

^M  wisli  to  execntu  her  cousin;   that  meant  an  open 

Plkach  with  Ittime,  and  war  with  Spain,  perlmpH  with 

tranre.     As  a  captive,  Wary  Stuart  was  the  slrongeBt 

.nl  in  the  hand  of  her  diploinatio  game.     She  was  a 

I'^ubulio.  and  the  next  heir  to  the  throne.     While  she 

I  thiiru  waa  liope  of  jieat-e.     As  for  assassination 

;  they  were  only  on  paper;  no  one  had  ever  yet 

1  a  pistol  or  a  daggiir  to  attempt  the  life  of  the 

j^tsh  qnevn. 

Ibt  »Ver  against  these  personal  considerations  stood 
■  qopstinn  of  the  public  goixl.     Elizjibeth  was  selfiah, 
1  ihallnW'Wittcd  wilii  all  her  cunning:  but,  unlike  her 
I,  slio  had  sagacity  enough  f«  k-now  when  she 
I  yield  —  that  is,  wh«n  a  coim  '      liiMic 

1  Iw  the  k»a8t  of  two  evils  to  li  nine 

I  now  come,  and  eho  apprcriatrJ  -rill. 

F  pn^ent  concession  (n  < 
ncterislic  mmnner.  A' 
Bthi!  iliinger  to  her  fuIiM 
■>s<x-ution  by  iryin^! 
I  Puritan  jailer  of  Mn 
lODor  without  a  warr^j 


Ipsulet  h4d  (igMil  Ibe  Cuuil 
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\frffiif:)nA  )ty  letter,  rejilie*!  that  "it  was  an  unhappy dav 
for  him  when  he  was  rrnjuiretJ  hy  his  s->vereign  to  do  an 
act  wJiich  (i<A  ami  the  hiw  forbaile.  His  grxRls  and  life 
v.v-re  at  her  majesty's  ^lisjxjsal,  but  he  would  not  make 
Mhipureek  of  his  conscience,  or  leave  so  grt^at  a  blot  to 
IK/?jterity  as  shed  bloo<l  without  law  or  warrant." 

Khz;ibeth  was  bitter  in  her  denunciations  of  such  Pu- 
ritan preciseness,  Init  all  her  denunciations  were  of  no 
avail.  Th«*  stern  Puritan  wished  for  the  death  of  his 
prison<;r:  he  believed  that  the  public  gooil  required  it, 
but  he  would  not  soil  his  s<»ul  with  murder,  even  to 
shir*M  his  (jueen.  There  was  now  no  escape  fnim  a  pub- 
lie  execution:  but  here  ag-ain  Elizaljeth  exhibited  the 
inner  crook<.»dness  of  her  nature.  Having  signed  the 
death-warrant  and  given  it  to  Davison,  her  secretarr. 
with  directions  to  have  it  executed:  having  a  week 
later  stormr*d  over  the  delay,  swearing  with  a  great 
<ath  that  '•  it  was  shame  to  them  all  that  it  was  not  al- 
ready don(?," "  she  turned  around  and  declared  to  the 
world  that  the  execution  which  followed  was  without 
her  knowled^^e  and  in  disobedience  of  her  commands. 
I>avis(jn,  one  of  her  truest  friends,  a  man  who  had  done 
loyal  service  for  her  in  the  Netherlands,  was  tried,  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  which 


wliirli  the  .'isM>(!i:it(>s  m^ivcmI  to  liunt  to  the  death  all  persons  attempt- 
lu'^  iht'  lift'  of  PMi/^ilx'th,  and  also  those  persons  in  wlioae  behalf 
siK-h  attempts  were  made.  But  tlic  act  of  Parliament  vliich  ratified 
the  Koiid  provided  tliat  deatli,  in  such  a  contingency,  could  only  be 
intlieti  t)  hy  private  per>ons  under  the  personal  order  of  tbe  queen. 
K!i/:i)M-th  rrt'ii^icd  to  ;iive  sucli  an  order,  but  appealed  to Paulet'i 
|):itiintisiii  and  K)ve  of  his  sovereijirn  to  relieve  lior  from  embunii- 
mint.  This,  ot'  course,  meant  simph;  murder,  for  wbich  Paulet  would 
h:iv(r  heen  liaii«^ed  like  any  other  felou.  Nicholas's  "Life  of  OaTiion," 
Appenilix.  *  " Life  of  Dayiim.'' 
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niine<l  him  and  his  family,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  during 
her  majesty's  pleasure. 

But  the  deed  was  done.  On  the  Sth  of  February,  15S7, 
the  ffl.^e  of  the  Iieadsman  struck  the  blow  which,  re- 
sounding through  Eui-ope,  announced  to  the  world  that 
England  had  put  away  Catliolicism  forever.  Thence- 
forth the  queen  might  shuffle,  and  palter,  and  lie;  but 
then.'  was  a  sea  of  blooil  between  her  and  reconciliation 
ffith  Rome.  It  was  a  sorry  way  to  gain  a  victory,  but 
the  triumph  of  Protestantism  was  on  that  account  do 
less  complete.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  axe  which  struck 
the  Iiead  of  ilary  Stuart  from  her  bo<ly  dealt  the  most 
rrushing  blow  to  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
Here  was  an  anointed  queen,  the  widow  of  an  anointed 
king,  tried  like  an  ordinary  criminal.  She  i>lea(led  ex- 
emption from  the  law  because  of  her  royal  blood,  but 
^e  had  been  convicted  and  put  to  death  like  a  common 
murderess.  Whether  slio  was  rightfully  or  wrongfully 
convicted,  whether  she  was  a  criminal  or  a  martjT,  may 
be  disputed  questions;  but  the  coming  Puritan  principle 
had  been  established  that  kings  are  not  above  the  law.* 

*  Snmc  question  lias  bran  raised  by  recent  writ^n  u  to  whether 
Qinbctli  (Ic-irL-J  a  piiblic  or  privuto  cxi'cmion  of  h" 
Panlet.     five   'Queen  Eliittljclli"  by  Eilwurd  SpGM 
iloD.  I8KJ1.  p-  16«.    The  ninttet  is  of  litUe  Impc 
formal  varrtkiit, dentb  iu  eitlmr  ciue  nnulil,  undtfH 
mcDt.tiayc  )«<;□  murder.    Tliat  Rlizitbeih  hnd  as  t^ 
tination  14  slionn  by  tUe  Sliaii  O'Keil  oplwdo  ll 
•  inc  disputes     ■^*  tor  the  tlieory  tlint  Klixnliel 
t.-ikin^  till-  lil'i'  of  Miiry  Stiinrt  arose  rrniii  tlis  RRt 
licr  di:«position.  (-r  from  luvi>  of  her  cousin,  Wtlfjti 
facts  must  julp'  Tor  liimsclf.     1  linvu  gi*ea  V  ' 
rmtional  cspbumtioii  of  the  eondiict  of  a  qiu 
one  that  stoo'l  in  bur  way,  nod  never  nbowed'tt 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  INVINCIBLE   AR3IADA 

Although  the  death  of  Mary  Stuart  had  revolution- 
ized affairs  in  England,  Elizabeth  seemed  Hnconseioas  of 
the  fact.     She  thought  that  she  could  hoodwink  the 
Spanish  king  with  her  falsehoods  about  the  execution, 
a..d  still  buy  her  own  peace  by  the  betrayal  of  her  allies. 
For  five  months  after  the  return  of  Leicester  from  his 
seat  of  government  she  sent  not  a  penny  to  the  Nether- 
lands.   Deputies  came  to  London,  protesting  against  her 
conduct,  and  demanding  the  fulfilment  of  her  obligar 
tions.     She  received  them  with  a  volley  of  abuse;  ac- 
cused them  of  starving  her  soldiers — the  men  whom  she 
had  agreed  to  pay  and  whom  she  left  to  die  of  want— 
and  even  insinuated  that  they  were  engaged  in  treason- 
able negotiations  with  Spain.     They  returned  home  de- 
spairing of  English  aid,  but  more  determined  than  ever 
to  fight  out  the  contest  alone.    These  were  plain,  blunt 
men,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  bred  under  free  in- 
stitutions, and  accustomed  to  keep  their  obligations; 
thev  could  not  understand  whv  queens  and  nobles  who 
professed  superiority  should  not  do  the  same. 

Eliza})eth  had  no  idea  of  throwing  away  her  money 
when  she  felt  assured  of  peace.  Philip  professed  to  be- 
lieve her  excuses  for  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  and 
he  and  Parma  f(X>led  her  to  the  top  of  her  bent.  She  was 
willing,  she  said,  to  give  up  the  religious  question,  and 
leave  the  Xetherlanders  in  that  matter  to  the  conscience 
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of  the  king.*  All  that  she  demanded  was  security  for 
herself,  fck)  the  negotiations  dragged  on,  but  the  Span- 
ianls  were  making  peace  with  hand  upon  the  sword.  In 
S|Kiin,  Philip  was  organizing  the  Armada,  with  which  he 
was  to  invade  and  conquer  England,  Mary  Stuart  hav- 
ing be(]ueathed  to  him  her  pretensions  to  the  throne. 
As  jmrt  of  the  scheme,  Parma  was  to  send  across  the 
Channel  a  large  army,  which  he  was  quieth'  assembling. 
How  he  was  to  get  his  troops  out  of  the  country  was, 
however,  a  problem,  for  the  Dutch  held  most  of  the  sea- 
coast.  Still,  the  Spaniards  controlled  two  harbors,  Nieu- 
|K)rt  and  Dunkirk ;  the  possession  of  one  more  of  impor- 
tance would  be  sufficient.  There  the  necessary  bargees 
could  be  gathered,  and  at  the  appointed  moment  the 
troops  could  be  embarked  and  speedily  transported 
across  the  narrow  stretch  of  water. 

A  |Kirt  of  the  security  which  Elizabeth  had  demanded 
from  the  States,  for  the  repayment  of  her  first  loans, 
was  the  town  of  Sluys.  It  was  of  little  value  to  the 
Xetherlands ;  but,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
nearly  opposite  Flushing,  its  harbor  was  capable  of  hold- 
ing live  Imndred  large  vessels,  and  afforded  all  the  facili- 
ties which  Parma  desired  for  his  operations  against  Eng- 
lantl.  In  June,  while  talking  al^out  peace,  he  set  out  for 
its  capture.  The  garrison,  thanks  to  the  conduct  of  the 
(juet»n,  was  an  insufficient  one,  and  yet  it  made  a  stout 
n^sistanco.  Elizaln^th  begged  for  an  armistice,  but,  this 
Winir  refuse<l,  finally  sent  Leicester  back  to  the  Netber>> 
lands  with  three  thousiind  raw  recruits  and  a  little 
money.  But  the  relief  came  too  late.  The  States,  thor> 
ou<rhly  out  of  patience  with  the  bad  faith  of  the  qaeen, 
gave  little  assistance  in  defending  a  town  which  was  im- 


Huckhur^t  to  Wiilsinglmin,  June  18-28th,  1587,  Froudc,  zii.  89a 
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ix)rtiint  U)  Knghind  alone.  In  August,  the  garrison  sur- 
remlored,  maix-liing  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  and 
Panna  was  prejiarcil  to  play  his  i>art  in  the  great  under- 
taking of  his  master. 

The  an;:er  of  Elizaheth  at  the  sun-ender  of  Sluvs  can 
})e  readilv  iniamned.  All  thiiMmh  her  life  she  had  lx?en 
dealing  with  men  who  stcxjd  by  and  protectetl  her,  no 
matter  how  she  In^tiayed  or  neglected  them.  She  was 
now  furious  that  the  "  mechanicals'*  of  the  Netherlands 
should  s1m)W  a  dilf'erent  spirit.  What  if  she  had  refused 
to  pay  her  soldiei's,  repair  the  walls  of  the  town  com- 
mitted to  her  care,  or  ivlieve  its  garrison  when  attacked 
hy  Parma  i  AVas  it  not  the  duty  of  her  allies  to  keep  their 
own  ohli^^•ltions,  and  those  of  England  also?  Such  in- 
gratitude she  had  nev€*rmet  with,  she  said,  as  was  shown 
bv  these  rebellious  Dutchmen.  More  than  ever  she  was 
now  bent  on  ])eace.  The  unpaiii  recruits  that  I-eicester 
had  taken  with  him  retui'ued  in  rags,  hanging  around  the 
palace  gate  })y  scoies,  and  begging  for  bread  to  save 
them  from  starvation.  For  an  answer,  thev  were  threat- 
ened  with  the  stocks  as  vagabonds.  Some  of  the  noblest 
of  Englishmen  were  sent  to  the  Netherlands  to  report 
on  the  condition  of  alfairs,  and  to  see  how  the  ])eople 
iVlt  about  suri'endering  to  Spain.  They  told  the  simple 
truth,  that  tlu»  rebels  never  would  surrender;  but,  unfo^ 
innately  for  themselves,  they  ])ointed  out  the  incompe- 
tence of  heic(»sler,  the  dishonesty  of  the  English  officials, 
and  the  ne<rleeted  conditicm  of  the  English  soldiers, while 
thev  were  forced  to  admit  that  the  rebels  had  more  than 
kept  every  i»ni::{i<rement  with  the  (pieen.  For  making 
tlu'se  uni)jilatabh»  disch)sures  they  were  rewarded  with 
imprisuiniH'nt  on  th(Mr  return.- 

*  Sec  Moth'v's  "  riiited  Nctlierlamls/'  chaps,  xv.,  xvi.     Wilkei,aii 
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Hut  althou^li  Elizal<etli  showed  her  anxiety  for  peace 
by  dt.*sorting  her  allies  and  punishing  every  one  who 
favoHMl  the  war,  the  desired  peace  did  not  come.  While 
she  was  plotting  the  most  gigantic  treason  of  modem 
times — plotting  the  betrayal  not  alone  of  her  allies,  but 
alsu  of  the  cause  of  £un>))ean  Protestantism  —  I'hilip 
n'iis  (lei'oiving  her.*  lie  had  no  intention  of  making 
|)etie(>  on  any  terms,  except  the  subjugation  first  of  Eng- 
land, anil  then  of  the  rebellious  Netherlands.  I'arma 
had  assembled  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  His 
iranspons  were  ready,  liis  preiMirations  for  embarkation 
were  complete ;  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  his  depart- 
uie  except  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  foity  Dutch  and 
Zeehind  cruisers  which  blockaded  his  harbors,  closing 
them  as  effectually  as  if  they  were  hennetically  scaled.f 
These  obstacles  were  to  be  removed,  however,  by  the 
grand  Arma<Ia  ivhicli  was  to  come  from  Sjuiin.  For 
over  two  years  Philip  had  been  collecting  shijts  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  for  bis  great  enterprise.  Twent^'-two 
thousand  troops  stood  ready  to  embark,  among  them 
sixteen  thousand  seasoned  Spanish  infantry.  In  the 
harUir  of  Lisbon  lay  the  fleet  which  was  to  transport 
this  army.     It  is  said  to  iiave  been  manned  by  twenty 


tminrni  civilian.  wM  thrown  Jntn  tlio  PIcM.    Lord 
«ar<U  J':iir1  nf  I>iim-t  nnil  Lonl-Trunsnivr  of  Englknd, 
in  liiii  uwn  house  until  the  dcntli  or  I^icmkT. 
John  N'orri«.  having  incurred  tlie  fnvoritc'it  eatnitr, 
liani-hri)  from  court. 

*  E'liilip'ii  duplicity  on  this  orcn'ion  ^trnofi'ely 
t.'<n  "f  Motlfj,  lij  whom,  uh  I  have  wiid  in  nnother  pi 
rpi-icHk-  in  tn-alnl  liiilrli  inoro  tciiilcrly  tlinn  hy  hb: 
Moili'v'n  "  I'nitcd  Nethrrliu»K"  ii.  UOO-yiU, 

»  M.nlcy,  ii.  391. 
II.— 6 
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thousand  seamen  and  galley  slaves.*  The  command  of 
the  expedition  was  intrusted  to  the  Marquis  of  Santa 
Cruz,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  of  the 
great  Spanish  captams.  In  the  summer  (1587),  Philip 
sent  word  to  Parma  that  his  preparations  were  about 
complete ;  he  was  only  Avaiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  few 
ships  from  the  Mediterranean,  when  he  should  send  or- 
ders for  Santa  Cruz  to  sail ;  by  September  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  Netherlands  might  expect  the  arrival  of 
the  fleet,  t 

September  came,  but  it  brought  no  Armada.    October 
and  November  followed,  bringing  only  tidings  of  delay, 
and  a  suggestion  that  Parma  should  cross  the  Channel 
and  conquer  England  alone.    Philip  often  said  that  time 
and  he  were  a  match  for  any  two,  but  the  only  quality 
which  he  valued  in  his  ally  was  its  slowness.    With  him 
time  was  always  leaden-footed ;  this  was  one  of  the  oc- 
casions when  its  feet  should  have  been  winged.    At  no 
other  juncture  Avas  England  less  prepared  for  an  inva- 
sion.    She  had  no  fortresses,  no  fleet,  no  armv.    The 
Netherlanders  Avere  resolute  in  their  own  defence,  but 
naturally  not  very  ardent  in  the  English  cause.    The 
Scotch  were  still  angered  at  the  execution  of  their  queen. 
Around  the  court  was  a  swarm  of  traitors  whom  Eliza- 
beth had  encouraged,  while  doing  everything  in  her 
power  to  alienate  and  discourage  the  enemies  of  Spain. 
Ilad  the  Spanish  fleet  arrived  in  September,  1587,  in- 
stead of  in  July,  1588 ;  had  it  then  swept  the  Channel,  as 
it  might  readily  have  done,  and  had  Parma  landed  in 
England  with  his  fifty  thousand  veterans — which  noth- 


*  Froucle,  xii.  416.     Probably  a  misstatement,  as  when  it  sailed  in 
the  next  year  there  were  only  eight  thousand  seamen. 
t  Idem,  xii.  417. 
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ing  ocKdd  hare  prerented,  for  the  weather  wa«  then  fair 
—the  history  of  the  Armada  would  have  been  written 
in  Tery  different  words  from  those  which  reciml  it  8  d(v 
stmction  by  the  elements  in  the  storms  of  the  suoootHl- 
ing  summer. 

That  a  brave  people  like  the  English,  traine<l  to  the 
use  of  arms  and  burning  with  a  love  of  houus  (Hmlcl 
have  been  permanently  conquered  is  probably  liolitwml 
by  no  one ;  but  before  driving  out  the  invader,  there 
would  have  been  a  war  in  England  such  ns  that  o<»untry 
has  never  known.  But  from  all  this  the  nation  wiui 
saved,  not  by  the  sagacity  of  its  ruler,  but  by  the  iiusom- 
petenoe  of  Philip.  Taking  all  the  events  of  KliziilM)th*N 
reign  together,  it  is  not  strange  that  Englishmen  caiiio 
to  regard  themselves  as  favorites  of  Heaven.  To  mim 
taught  to  believe  that  every  good  to  thcmsftlveii  and 
every  evil  to  their  enemies  were  manifestations  of  a  n\Hi' 
cial  providence,  their  continued  preservation  might  wtAl 
appear  as  miraculous  as  was  that  of  the  <l\umim  l'if/i|ih9, 

Y'et  Elizabeth  had  no  idea  of  the  dangvtr  which  nUtt 
had  escaped.  Her  wisest  couneillorK  ha/l  wanM^l  h«;r, 
but  all  in  vain.  So  absolute  was  hf;r  fif^wfrr  that  lh«;  ria< 
lion  was  impotent  before  h^r  WH^knt-m.  All  Ihrouprh 
the  autumn  of  15S7.  while  Parma  waH  im|jatj^rfflly  trx 
pectin?  the  arrival  of  xm  Arrna/la.  ^it^r  /:/>uld  thifik  of 
nothing  liat  her  pc-air^.  At  knirth  i>rr  stigtfrtfa  -a^'Mt  t//i/l 
lo  break  the  mait^r  to  \L*r  Stav*,  i'r.\/»  if..<  v.'/.-  tt.i- 
hat}  atteafAed  to  k«fp  Lfrr  rj#rjr'/.jifcf..'>r,*  t^-f-t*^..  'U'ruy.t.'/ 

*iK~.  i"^*-  A4JP«  vuSr  mt^^w'^'fy*  *  '•-^TTTTv,  .    J r*^ r"         g  .jr:        ^v.r<  i  <, 

■  f  >.iri  "T  ^iif*^  ^!l&>?i.  ttif*:  ««i:.  :-i«-  vu**>  >»5t/>.  /j»/>v. 


TlrrT  £3**^  ▼io^  ilOi:    .•-   L  :•«*•>:    V  tot  JL   «>'/'.r>1-.  Vii    'V 
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anil  answered  that  thev  did  not  desire  lier  further  aid. 
Thev  could  earrv  on  the  war  themselves  for  ten  veare 
longer  without  the  English.  All  that  they  now  asked 
was  that  she  should  restore  their  towns.*  Leicester, 
who  in  the  Netherlands  was  watching  the  situation,  re- 
}X)rted  that  the  Hollanders  had  avowed  their  determina- 
tion to  carry  on  the  war — even  if  obliged  to  fight  single- 
handed — and  to  shed  their  last  drop  of  blood  rather  than 
to  submit  to  Spanish  tyranny.  This,  lie  said,  proved 
their  leaders  '*  either  to  \)e  traitors  or  else  the  most 
blindest  asses  in  the  world.''  In  another  letter  he  said, 
"  'Tis  a  crabbed,  sullen,  proud  kind  of  |)eople,  and  bent 
on  establishing  a  ix)pular  government."*' t 

This  was  their  grand  oflFence.  These  people  were 
'*bent  on  establishing  a  popular  government."  Could 
there  be  a  greater  crime  in  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  favorite !  Leicester  complained  that,  though  he  still 
had  the  title  of  governor-general,  he  was  intrusted  with 
no  real  authority.  Ho  had  evidently  expected  to  rule 
in  the  Provinces  as  EHzabeth  ruled  in  England.  Ko 
wonder  that  he  felt  surprised  at  encountering  men  who 
believed  in  liberty  guaranteed  by  law.  Disgusted  with 
his  ix)sition,  just  as  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  been  a  few 
years  earlier,  and  finding  that  the  people  were  resolute 
against  the  peace  which  Avas  the  sole  object  of  the  queen, 
Leicester  concluded  to  give  up  his  government  and  re- 
turn to  the  more  congenial  air  of  England.  Before  his 
departure,  however,  he  attempted  to  carrj"  out  the  plan, 
long  before  suggested  in  his  letters,  of  getting  into  his 
])()ssession  some  more  important  towns  for  use  in  future 
(>l)erations.     The  city  of  Uti'echt  was  already  in  the 


*  Knivctt  to  Walsinglittin,  Scpt.2oth,  1587,Froudc,  ziL40fi. 
t  Motley,  ii.  325.  32G. 
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hands  of  his  adherents.  In  October,  he  incited  a 
movement  in  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  for  subverting 
the  government  by  force  and  replacing  the  magistrates 
by  men  of  his  selection.  The  plot  failed,  and  in  Leyden 
three  of  the  conspirators  were  tried  and  executed  for  at- 
tempted treason  against  the  States.* 

In  December,  1587,  Leicester  bade  a  second  farewell 
to  the  Continent,  and  made  his  way  biick  across  the 
Channel.  Although  his  resignation  was  not  tendered  un- 
til the  following  April,  his  departure  was  final,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  English  protectomte  over  the  Netherlands.t 

The  whole  I-^eicester  episode  is,  in  some  of  its  features, 
as  farcical  as  that  of  Anjou's  courtship  and  his  subse- 
quent career  as  a  ruler  of  the  Provinces.  But  the  Eng- 
lish prf>tectorate,  as  a  whole,  forms  a  very  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  times,  not  only  for  the 
strong  side-light  which  it  throws  ujwn  the  character  of 
Elizabeth,  but  for  its  dii*ect  results  upon  subsecpient 
events.  No  one  can  understand  the  development  of 
I^lritanism  in  England  without  a  comprehension  of  the 
motives  which  controlled  the  life  of  the  queen,  and  with- 
out a  full  appreciation  of  the  well-nigh  absolute  nature 


*  One  of  the  Ar<;uincnts  used  by  Leicester  with  the  fanatical  Cal- 
vini<t^  airainst  the  magistrates  of  Leyden  was  the  toleration  pi«o» 
tised  in  that  city.  One  or  two  Papists  had  scats  in  the  magistracy, 
and  there  was  even  a  school  kept  by  a  Catholic,  which  was  attended 
by  the  children  of  some  of  the  leading  patriots.  In  answer  to  the 
rl.inior  a^ain^^t  thes<'  init^uities,  raised  by  the  adherents  of  Leiccitar, 
one  «>f  the  favorite  preachers  of  the  city  declared,  from  hit  po^jlil 
tliat  he  would  as  willingly  sec  the  Spanish  as  the  Calvinittio Inqiriil 
tion  e«tablished  over  his  country.    Motley,  ii.  838. 

>  Ik'forc  his  departure  he  struck  off  a  characteristic  uadil 
rppnscnted  an  English  mastiff  guarding  a  flock  of  sheep.    I 
ii.  :M4. 
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of  her  rule.  At  home,  matters  were  conducted  largely 
by  word  of  mouth,  nothing  resembling  our  modem  news- 
papers being  in  existence  to  record  current  events ;  and 
it  is  customary  with  historians  to  excuse  her  arbitrarv 
acts  bv  telling  us  that  we  do  not  know  what  circnm- 
stances  may  ha\  e  existed  to  make  them  necessary.  But 
in  her  dealings  with  the  Netherlanders  we  have  the  whole 
storv  set  down  in  black  and  white ;  we  have  the  ofScial 
documents,  the  reports  of  the  secret  agents,  as  complete 
as  such  reports  can  be,  all  concurring  and  sufficient  for 
any  one  accustomed  to  sifting  evidence ;  we  know  all 
the  conditions  of  the  situation,  in  England,  in  Spaip,  and 
in  the  Xetherlands,  and  Elizabeth,  the  woman  and  the 
queen,  stands  out  as  in  the  light  of  day. 

She  care<l  absolutely  nothing  for  European  Protes- 
tantism or  for  European  liberty.  She  cared  as  Uttle 
for  her  own  people.  That  they  should  die  by  the  thou- 
sand, like  outcasts,  because  she  would  not  pay  their 
wages,  never  gave  her  a  moment's  uneasiness.  She  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  guided  by  a  little  pack  of  traitors, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  in  the  pay  of  Spain,  outraging 
and  vilifying  her  true  friends,  and  only  falling  back  on 
them  when  baffled  in  every  other  quarter.*  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  under  such  a  queen  a  body  of  men  should 
have  grown  up  in  England  who  began  to  doubt  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings,  and  the  celestial  origin  of  episcopacy, 
which  was  to  her  onlv  an  instrument  of  the  State?  The 
movement  was  slow,  as  all  such  movements  are  in  Eng- 

*  Motley  regarded  Burgldey  as  one  of  the  conspirators,  but 
Froudc's  view  is  much  more  consistent  with  all  the  facts.  The  lat- 
ter suggests  that  as  Burghley  knew  that  peace  negotiatioDS  were 
going  on,  he  thought  it  better  to  keep  some  control  of  them  than  to 
permit  men  like  Crofts  to  play  their  game  alone.  At  eyery  impor- 
tant crisis  we  find  Burghley  standing  by  Walsingham. 
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land ;  but  as  her  successors  merely  followed  her  example, 
its  origin  is  inexplicable  if  the  character  of  her  reign  is 
overlooked.  It  may  be  true,  as  historians  have  said,  that 
she  represented  the  numerical  majority  of  her  people ;  that 
they  were  as  indifferent  to  religion,  to  good  faith,  and  to 
humanity  as  she  was  herself;  but  she  did  not  represent 
the  earnest  men  who  have  made  England  what  it  is.  The 
statesmen  about  her  throne  constantly  complained  of  her 
conduct,  as  dangerous,  dishonest,  and  dishonorable ;  her 
officers  in  the  Netherlands  were  unsparing  in  denouncing 
the  policy  which  drove  their  men  to  beggary  or  deser- 
tion. Her  own  soldiers  might  be  allowed  to  starve  and 
bring  discredit  on  the  English  name,  but  in  the  service  of 
the  States  there  were  now,  and  for  many  years  to  come, 
thousands  of  Englishmen  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  reg- 
ularly paid,  who  had  before  them  a  perpetual  object  les- 
son, demonstrating  the  difference  between  monarchical 
and  republican  institutions. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  effects  resulting  from  the  ex- 
periment of  an  English  protectorate  were  very  marked. 
Even  since  the  patriots  had,  in  1581,  declared  their  inde- 
pendence of  Philip,  they  had  been  searching  for  a  king. 
They  first  tried  Anjou,  who  was,  however,  but  a  sover- 
eijrn  in  name,  the  real  sovereign  being  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Hut  after  the  death  of  the  prince,  in  1584,  the 
prH>ple  were  left  without  a  ruler  and  without  a  head. 
That  they  could  so  continue  was,  of  course,  impossible; 
to  them  it  seemed  equally  impossible  to  have  any  ruler 
♦^xcept  one  of  the  anointed  monarchs  of  the  eartli,  or  the 
reprt^senUitive  of  sucli  a  monarch.  To  people  living  in 
republics  and  witii  elected  presidents  on  every  side,  this 
s»eeins  strange  enough,  but  it  was  very  different  in  the 
sixteenth  centurv.  All  the  traditions  of  modern  history 
pointed  to  hereditary  kings  as  rulers  of  a  state.      It  was 
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necessary  to  go  far  back,  either  to  the  classic  or  to  bar- 
baric days,  to  find  a  precedent  for  republican  institu- 
tions. It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  the  Nether- 
landers  did  not  think  of  venturing  on  unknown  seas. 
Now,  however,  they  had  tried  their  experiment  to  the 
very  end.  France  having  declined  the  proffered  honor, 
they  had  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  ttie 
only  other  available  power.  But  this  connection,  which 
gave  such  promise,  merely  increased  their  difficulties. 
For  two  years  they  were  compelled  not  only  to  govern 
themselves,  but  their  governor  as  well.  Like  little  boys 
thrown  into  the  water  and  obliged  to  swim  fo^  life, 
they  found  themselves  possessing  powers  of  which  they 
were  before  unconscious.  The  two  years  of  Leicester's 
rule  were  wearisome  and  vexatious,  but  they  taught  a 
lesson  which  was  never  forgotten.  The  republic  had 
come  to  maturity.  We  shall  hear  no  more  of  foreign 
kings  or  foreign  protectorates. 

Still,  in  any  other  country,  at  this  period  of  history, 
self-government  would  have  been  impossible.     England 
showed  how  unfit  she  was  for  it  by  her  experience  in 
the  next  century.     The  men  who  made  up  the  English 
Parliaments  were,  in  the  main,  of  very  meagre  educa- 
tion and  totally  unacquainted  with  public  affairs.    They 
came  together  very  rarely,  years  often  intervening  be- 
tween their  meetings,  sat  but  for  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
discussed  a  limited  number  of  subjects,  and  then  went 
back  to  their  distant  country  homes.     If  such  men,  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  had  attempted  to  rule  the  State, 
they  would  soon  have  shipwrecked  its  fortunes.     In  the 
Netherlands  there  was  a  verv  different  condition  of  af- 
fairs.     In  Holland  alone  there  were  probably  not  less 
than  eight  hundred  persons  always  engaged  in  public 
life,  and  these  persons  were  peqDetually  exchanged  for 
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Others,*  They  sat  in  their  munici{ml  councils  adminis- 
tering justice  or  making  laws  for  their  cities,  each  of 
which  was  a  miniature  commonwealth ;  thev  sat  in  the 
Estates  of  the  Province,  making  laws  for  the  whohj  com- 
munity of  Holland ;  they  went  as  deputies  to  the  Statos- 
(ieneral,  which  ruled  the  whole  republic.  They  w«»n^ 
all  educated  men  trained  in  tiie  common  schools,  and 
many  of  them  were  graduates  of  universitieH.  Their 
leaders  were  constantly  acknowledged  by  the  public 
men  of  France  and  England  to  stand  among  the  fore- 
most statesmen  of  the  times.  Among  such  a  people 
self-government  was  possible.  How  the  govc»rnrnent 
was  organized  and  carried  on  after  the  withdrawal  of 
Leicester  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

In  a^ldition  to  learning  the  lesson  of  K<.*lf-confl(ience, 
the  rebellious  provinces  reai)ed  si^me  other  ailvantages 
from  the  English  connection.  For  a  time  it  enc^>uragiMl 
the  people  to  whose  hopes  the  loss  of  the  IVince  of 
Orange  seemed  like  a  death-blow,  and  so,  [M;rba|m,  iUUnl 
over  a  perilous  crisis.  Much  more  im[K>rt;int,  howev^rr, 
and  moch  more  advantagerius  to  the  Netherlands,  wan 
the  effect  produce^l  on  I'hilip  in  S[*ain.  Altboijj(h 
Elixatieth  was  ^lent  s^>lely  on  purchasing  ip^mr/r  for  her 
self.  iLe  steps  which  she  trjok  to  .vrcure  her  ]ff'Hf'/'.  miuUi 
PLti.p  <»r:ly  ihe  more  determine^l  to  invade  Knjriand  Ur- 
f«<^  tinishmg  with  the  Netherlands,  Hen^e.  •v'^rnle  the 
ArrrL^ia  Trxs  m  cfjfirse  of  prefiaruf  ion.  the  >(^r;.<h  rorn 
irLkZ^irrr  is^QS  famb*fie«l  with  lir.r.i^;  rnon^-y  or  ^'«pp;,^-H. 
ir-:  v.rjri^'^^iv**  action  on  his  fj^rt  x/i-  irr^-itrr/  rr.r,x^ff\. 
Ti..*.  TrfT  in^iztinjl'-',  KiiZa-rj*^::.   r>^>-»l   or,   fr.^-  ir^'^/'l 
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Zeeland.  by  their  commerce  snd  manufactares.  had  be- 
come so  rich  and  jxtwerful  that  their  conquest  was  no 
longer  jKissilile.  The  war  in  the  fatare  was  to  be  a 
struggle  f<.ir  the  possession  of  the  other  provinces. 

A  few  more  wi.n1s  about  Elizabeth  and  her  negotia- 
tions with  Sjviin.  and  the  ^^bject  can  be  dismissed,  or 
rather  it  dismi-^ses  itself.  Before  the  withdrawal  of 
Leice>ter  the  English  iiueen  openly  notified  the  States- 
General  that  she  intended  to  make  peace  with  Philip, 
and  askeil  lliera  to  ai^iM^int  commissioners  to  act  with 
those  of  her  appoint  raont.  The  States-General  declined, 
up<:>n  iLe  gn'im^l  that  they  would  never  consent  to  the 
only  jHiace  p<i55ible — a  (»eaee  l>ase<)  upon  their  surreoder 
of  the  rt'litriMtis  question— and  they  beggwl  the  queen  to 
give  up  the  liollow  niockerj-.  Still,  she  persevered,  and 
in  February,  1,'»>S,  her  commissioners  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel, anned  wiili  full  jKiwer  to  couclnde  hostilities. 
Ehzabetli  was  in  dead  earnest.  Two  of  her  agents  bad 
]»rivaTe  interviews  with  Parma,  informing  him  that  the 
Netherland  towns  should  be  surrendered  to  I^ilip, 
pn'ivided  hor  advances  were  repaid  and  that  England 
was  not  su)ijecte<l  to  the  intended  inrasion.  Poor,  in- 
n<x-ent.  sim]iie-minded  woman,  the  pen  of  Motlej  al- 
most (ln>|-s  tears  as  it  records  how  the  base,  t 
•  lus.  ]ia]'i>tioal  Philip  deceived  her  throogli  five  ^ 
numths  "f  fruitless  nos^ntiations.  She  \n»  J 
her  neirotiations.  the  historian  says,  while  Fhilip  md 
Parma  Ii>:-)1  at  ev^ry  turn.  She  honestly  muited  psHB^ 
and  she  was  wickedly  prevented  from  betiBjing  1 
alliis.  tui'l  with  them  ttie  cause  of  Pmtestantbai  j 
Eui-..)!.-:!!!  liwrty,  Ix'oause  Philip  had  set  his  I 
thi.'  >.'":iiiu>->t  ••!  England  and  was  not  to  be  dltH 
from  his  imrp'ise. 

Somi.-  twn  iiMuths  were  exhausted  in  d 


!  for  carrying  on  the  nogolialioiis,  during  which 
'  Parma  uuU  his  engineers  took  wireful  surveys  of 
leaves  of  (Mend,  in  which  city,  belonging  to  thi? 
Hollandom,  the  English  commissiouers  bad  ostablishod 
their  headtgiiarters.  Then  aomR  two  months  more  were 
riUerwl  away  in  obtaining  [lowera  from  Spain  for 
.  to  luuku  u  Iroaty,  Then  followed  pivliniinary 
hiDg  ovor  II  proposed  armistice,  when  suddenly 
:-expecteiI  Arinuda  ap|)earod  upon  tho  English 
,  and  tlie  remaining  acts  of  the  serio-comic  drama 
a  in<leIinitL'ly  {xistiwned. 

now  from  the  affairs  of  tlie  Netherlands, 
•,  through  the  conduct  of  on«  woman,  intrusted  with 
t  absolute  power  over  her  subjects,  thousands  nf  in- 
L  had  been  done  to  death  and  two  great  na- 
*  nearly  ruined,  it  affords  u  pleai^ing  relief  to  consid- 
j  ovent  in  which  the  ])fople  of  England  show  out  to 
leir  beitt  advantage,  although  small  honor  is  still  reflect- 
I  iiD  the  character  of  the  English  ([men,  It  je  an  event 
hich  in  some  of  it**  aspects  seems  sliglit  enough.  A 
r  was  gained  with  little  figlitirig,  and  witli  almost 
n  of  hffl  to  the  victorious  party,  and  yet  this  victory 
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Money  he  bad  in  abundance,  even  without  a  million 
which  had  been  promised  by  the  pope.  His  fleet  should 
have  set  sail  in  the  autumn  of  1587,  when  the  weather 
was  fair,  the  Channel  unguarded,  and  when  Parma  stood 
ready  to  co-operate  with  thirty  thousand  veterans.  Yet 
months  had  passed  away,  and  it  still  remained  in  port. 
In  January,  orders  had  been  given  for  its  departure, 
but  the  sudden  death  of  Santa  Cruz,  its  veteran  com- 
mander, caused  another  delay  of  months  in  finding  and 
drilling  some  one  to  succeed  him,  for  no  one  could  take 
his  place.  The  choice  fell  on  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sido- 
nia,  son-in-law  of  Philip's  favorite  mistress,  a  grandee 
of  vast  wealth  but  of  little  experience ;  and  in  the  lat- 
ter days  of  May,  1588,  the  Armada  finally  left  Lisbon 
to  meet  its  doom. 

That  doom  was  inevitable,  and,  looking  back  now,  one 
sees  how  gigantic  was  Phihp's  folly.  The  only  hope  of 
success  lay  in  secrecy ;  but,  as  Parma  told  his  king,  the 
project  had  been  known  by  every  one  for  months. 
Nothing  could  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  Par- 
ma's army ;  but  that  army  had  so  dwindled  by  sickness 
that,  instead  of  thirty  thousand,  less  than  seventeen 
thousand  men  could  now  be  spared,  and  this  force  was 
held  in  check  by  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Holland 
cruisers;  for  the  Hollanders,  despite  the  conduct  of 
Elizabeth,  stood  faithfully  by  the  cause.  Experienced 
pilots  were  needed  for  the  dangerous  English  Channel, 
but  none  could  be  obtained  except  two  or  three  Flem- 
ings who  deserted  at  an  important  crisis.  Besides  all 
this,  Philip  had  no  conception  of  the  English  fleet  by 
which  he  was  to  be  encountered. 

Yet  although  failure  was  inevitable,  the  pageant  on 
the  ocean  was  the  grandest  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen.    The  Spanish  fleet  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
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md  thirty  vessels.  Sixty-five  of  them  were  very  large 
for  the  time,  the  smallest  being  of  seven  hundred  tons 
3unlen,  while  seven  were  over  a  thousand,  and  the 
argest  was  thirteen  hundred.  They  were  all  built  high, 
ike  castles,  so  as  to  present  a  formidable  appearance, 
rtrhile  leaving  them,  however,  at  the  mercy  of  the  ele- 
nents.  The  upper  works  were  bullet-proof,  and  the 
iml)ers  four  or  five  feet  thick — thick  enough,  it  was  sup- 
K)sed,  to  resist  any  English  cannon.  These  were  the 
amons  galleons,  miracles  of  Spanish  naval  architecture. 
S'ext  came  four  gigantic  galleys,  each  armed  with  fifty 
annon..  carrying  four  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  and 
ailors,  and  rowed  by  three  hundred  galley  slaves.  In 
iddition  were  four  smaller  galleys,  fifty-six  armed  mer- 
hantmen,  and  twenty  caravels  or  pinnaces.  The  ves- 
els  were  manned  by  some  eight  thousand  sailors ;  they 
arried  nineteen  thousand  soldiers,  a  thousand  gentle- 
nen  volunteers,  six  hundred  priests,  servants,  and  minor 
officers,  two  thousand  miscellaneous  persons,  and  pro- 
isions  sufficient  to  last  an  army  of  forty  thousand  for 
ix  months.  To  Philip  the  expedition  was  onl}'^  a  scheme 
•f  private  aggrandizement,  but  to  the  ])eople  of  Siiain 
t  was  a  religious  crusade,  as  sacred  as  any  ever  carried 
>n  by  their  ancestors  against  the  infidels.  The  gentle- 
nen  volunteers  were  culled  from  the  noblest  families, 
rhev  l)elieved  that  thev  were  in  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
'hev  were  going  to  reclaim  an  erring  land  to  the  an- 
ient faith:  and  not  even  the  Puritans,  who  undauntedly 
waite^l  their  arrival,  felt  more  confidence  in  the  good- 
ie<s  of  their  cause.  Before  embarking,  every  officer, 
ijtiit-r,  and  sailor  confessed  and  partook  of  the  com- 
(lunion.  (Tambling,  swearing,  and  profane  language 
»f  every  kind  were  strictly  prohibited,  loose  women 
rere  excluded,  all  unclean  things  or  persons  were  pot 
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away,  and  the  strictest  discipline  was  everywhere  en- 
forced.* 

And  what  was  England  doing  to  meet  these  gigantic 
preparations  for  her  overthrow?    Almost  nothing, so 
far  as  the  government  was  concerned,  but  everj^thing 
that  was  within  the  power  of  the  people.     On  land  an 
army  was  organized ;  at  its  head*  the  queen  placed  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  the  hero  of  the  Netherlands.    The 
army  was  worthy  of  its  commander,  for  it  existed  only 
on  paper.     It  was  made  up  of  militia  and  volunteers, 
who  for  two  years  should  have  been  subjected  to  six 
days'  annual  drill.     In  some  sections,  at  least,  they  had 
never  even  come  together.f    The  main  camp  was  at 
Tilbury  on  the  Thames,  between  London  and  the  Chan- 
nel, the  lowest  point  at  which  the  river  could  be  crossed, 
and  the  most  available  place  for  meeting  an  invader. 
There  Leicester  was  to  have  twenty-seven  thousand  in- 
fantry and  two  thousand  horse.     On  the  5th  of  August, 
just  as  the  Armada  was  entering  Calais  roads  to  meet 
Parma  with  his  army  and  cross  to  England,  he  was  be- 
ginning his  camp  with  four  thousand  raw  recruits,  who 
had  arrived  the  day  before  without  a  loaf  of  bread  or 
a  barrel  of  beer  to  keep  them  from  starvation.  J    All 
the  other  preparations  on  land  were  of  a  similar  char- 
acter.   The  people  were  full  of  zeal  and  courage.    Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  alike,  they  were  willing  to  do  their 
utmost  to  repel  the  Spjiniards.     But  the  queen,  down 
to  the  last  moment,  did  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  the 
invasion,  and,  without  discipline  or  ammunition,  her  so- 
called  army  was  little  better  than  a  mob.  § 


*  Froude,  xii.  478.  t  Motley,  ii.  521. 

X  Motley,  ii.  515.    He  never  had  more  than  sixteen  or  seventem 
thousand  men  in  camp,  all  raw  recruits. 
§  Motley's  detailed  statements  regarding  the  conditioii  of  the  hold 
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Fortunately,  on  the  sea,  where  the  active  fighting  was 
to  be  done,  the  English  were  at  home,  and,  in  a  large 
measure,  independent  of  the  crown.  Still,  so  far  as  the 
royal  navy  was  concerned,  there  was  little  improvement 
on  the  condition  of  the  army.  It  was  very  small,  num- 
bering only  thirty-eight  vessels  of  all  sizes,  of  which 
but  thirteen  were  above  four  hundred  tons  burden.* 
Thanks  to  the  fidelity  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  slaver 
and  freebooter,  who  had  charge  of  this  department, 
these  vessels,  though  few  and  small,  had  been  put  in  per- 
fect order.  So  far  back  as  December  of  the  previous  year, 
he  had  been  in  readiness,  and  with  the  sea-dogs  who  sur- 
rounded him  wished  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Armada  while 
it  lay  in  j)ort.  But  Elizabeth  was  carrying  on  her  peace 
negotiations,  and  desired  to  save  her  money ;  so  the  ships 
were  laid  up  again,  and  there  was  a  long  interval  during 
which  the  coast  was  substantially  unprotected.  The  sud- 
den death  of  the  Spanish  commander,  Santa  Cruz,  alone 
prevented  the  invasion  at  this  juncture. 

As  spring  wore  along,  and  reports  came  in  of  the 
actual  sailing  of  the  Spaniards,  preparations  were  re- 
newed ;  but  the  queen,  who  managed  every  detail,  seemed 
arranging  only  for  disaster.  Provisions  were  dealt  out 
in  driblets,  so  that  the  sailors  were  sometimes  actually 
without  food  and  often  on  short  allowance,  while  the 
supply  of  ammunition  was  so  scanty  that  most  of  the 
vessels  had  only  enough  for  one  day's  hard  fighting. 
Bitter  was  the  indignation  of  the  loyal  men  who  had 


forces  are  much  more  valuable  than  Froudc's  generalities.  Amer- 
icanft.  since  their  civil  war,  know  something  of  the  efficiency  of 
raw  recruits  when  pitted  against  veterans.  Three  hundred  years 
aijo,  as  was  proved  in  the  Netherlands,  they  were  even  at  a  greater 
disadvantage.  *  Froude,  xii.  449. 
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at   hi'itri   ili<>  li'inor  of  Englamt.  ami  who  wished  for 
nothing:  Urtt'-r  tlinn  ii  fair  light  with  Spain. 

Ill  Ajirii.  I/inl  Ilonard  nf  Etlinghain.  admiral  of  the 
fliffl,  wprrt.-  t<i  WuUingham :  "  I  am  verv  som-  her 
majffsty  is  sn  careless  of  this  most  dangerous  time.  I 
('■ur  iivi-rtiiuch.  uml  with  grief  thiok  it.  her  majesty 
rt-Vwa  u[)on  a  ho]>t>  that  will  deceive  her  and  greatly 
i!ii(lang<T  her.  and  then  it  will  not  be  her  money  no: 
li<-r  J(-»-i'In  tliut  will  help  her:  fur  as  they  will  do  good 
in  time,  so  will  iliey  help  nothing  for  the  redeeming  of 
linii'  hcing  lost.     I  dare  say  her  majesty  will  look  that 
iiii'n  siiimhl  light  for  her.  and  I  know  they  will;  bnt  I 
)>niy  lii>:irlily  for  a  j>eiice.  for  I  see  that  which  should 
1)1'  llic  gr<»iind  of  an  honorable  war  will  never  appear; 
for  s]i:iring  iind  war  have  no  affinity  together."'*    In 
.liMH'.  WalsinKliHin,  fnHn  his  sick-bed,  wrote  to  Burgh- 
ley  :  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  great  a  danger  hanging  over 
this  ividiii  so  e1ii;litly  regarded  and  so  carelessly  pro- 
videil  for.     1  woiilil  to  (.iod  the  enemy  were  no  more 
ean'fiil  to  ass:iil  than  wc  to  defend,  and  there  wodU 
lie  the  less  canst'  of  fear.     Seeing  that  we  have  ndtiier 
reeoiii-se  to  {iriiyer.  nor  to  such  effectual  ] 
as  the  daiiirer  iiiiporleth.  I  cannot  bnt  condode  i 
iiii;  lo  nuiu's  judgment,  'stdus  ipsa  nan  potest  servanT 
liiinr  ivinpnlilieani.' "  +     "  For  the  love  of  Jesas  Chrut, 
imidatii,"  wi-oie  HowanI  to  the  queen  early  in  July, 
"iiwake  and   see   the  vill.iinous  treHSons  round  about 
yoii.  ii^ainsl  your  majesty  and  the  realm."  J 

hilt  >ii>-li  ;i|i)hmIs  made  no  impression.    To  them  all 
I':ii.'.i1>i'lli'>  e^irs  weiv  deaf.     She  went  on  diUtulQe,  jlllti| 
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;  and  hugipng  bcr  inonoy  -  hags,  as  if  no  danger 

■it4>nod  either  England  or  herself.* 

tat  whatever  the  folly,  or  something  worse,  of  the 

^n,  the  nation  it.«elf  was  sound  at  lieuit.    The  city 

xindott  being  called  on  for  fifteen  shijw  and  live 

men,  asketl  two  days  for  delilwration,  and 

'"■n    furnished    ten   thousaind    men    and   thirty   Bhips. 

>:.'ii?r  cilits,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  resfwoded 

ihe  same  sjiirit;  and  the  ships  thus  lendereil  were 

<  n-of-wur,  for  every  iiierchanlnuin  hu«l  in  those  days 

■  go  iinntMl  against  tlio  pirati's.    But  the  most  vahiablo 

I  all  the  \-oluntetira  were  the  pirates  themselves.    They 

irned  out  in  full  force,  only  too  glad  to  finally  strike 

Uow  in  open  war  at  their  old  enemy.    There  was 

who  tliu  year  before  had  sailed  along  the  coast 

I.  entered  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  and  "  singed  King 

lip's  beard "  by  destniying  forty  or  fifty  ves-sels, 

I  a  gn>at  store  of  provisions  which  bad  been  aeca- 

btml  for  the  irsc  of  tho  Anuada.    Thero  was  Uaw- 

,  thu  grim  old  sluv(vtra.der,  who.  although  himself 

|ng  onu  of  the  i|ULi'n'fi  ships,  furnishitl  four  or  tivu  of 

a  privateers.     There  ttb«)  were  Frohisher,  the  hero 

^eXtirthwest  VnM^ui:.-.  Davin,  wh.-Kav-  bis  ,v.,iw  to 

'sStniil;  aii-l  ■--ns. 

'  wbok*  EiiL  i.un- 

I  vusH'-U;  oft  I 


^1  with  tl>e  1 
I  lieing  niKtvi' 


i  fas!  : 


II.-7 
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tion,  as  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  the  En^ish 
an  overwhelming  advantage  in  the  number  of  their 
available  men  for  operations  by  sea.    The  large  vessels 
of  the  Armada  were  intended  for  the  transportation  of 
foot-soldiers  to  swell  Parma's  forces,  together  with  a  six 
months'  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition  for  the 
whole  army  of  invasion.     It  was  expected  that  they 
would  protect  the  passage  of  the  Spanish  troops  across 
the  Channel,  but  it  evidently  was  not  expected  that  they 
Tvould  encounter  any  formidable  opposition.    Such  a 
force  as  was  waiting  for  them  in  the  English  harbors, 
Philip  never  dreamed  of.    Shut  up  in  the  Escurial,  ever- 
lastingly engaged  in  scribbling,  rarely  seeing  any  one, 
and  never  taking  advice,  the  Spanish  king  knew  almost 
nothing  of  the  changes  in  the  world  since  he  visited  Eng- 
land as  a  bridegroom,  more  than  thirtv  vears  be'fore. 

Hence,  the  whole  supply  of  ammunition  for  the  ships 
themselves  was  limited  to  fifty  rounds  for  each  gun,  and 
the  whole  fleet  was  manned  by  a  paltry  force  of  about 
eight  thousand  sailors.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eng- 
lish vessels  were  all  built  for  fighting,  and  their  active 
crews  numlx?red  nearly  sixteen  thousand ;  thus  giving 
them  a  pre|)onderance  of  alx)ut  two  to  one,  for,  except 
at  clf>se  (juarters,  which  the  English  skilfully  avcnded, 
the  unsjilted  Spanish  soldiers  were  about  as  useful  as  so 
many  pikes  or  muskets  standing  in  a  rack.f 


♦  Froiulc,  xii.  469. 

t  The  exact  fififurcs  as  given  by  Motley,  "  United  NetherlandSy'* 
ii.  454,  on  the  authority  of  Stow  and  Barrow,  are  15,785  Eoglish 
seamen,  as  opposed  to  8000  Spaniards.  Murdin  gives  some  tablet 
showing  the  nuinlier  of  the  Englisli  to  be  12,876,  but  he  cannot  be 
relied  on.  See  Hopkins,  iii.  201.  Modern  English  historians  treat 
this  su])jcct  rather  strangely.  They  give  full  detaiLs  of  the  Armada, 
but  when  they  conic  to  the  opposing  fleet,  deal  in  mere  generalitiet. 
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'rom  the  time  that  the  Armada  left  the  port  of  Lia- 
.  on  tlio  29th  of  May,  1588  {I  use  throughout  the 
,v  Style,  which  had  been  adopted  by  Spain,  France, 
Holland,  but  was  not  atloptcd  by  England  until 
2),  it  met  with  nothing  but  misfortune.  The  preced- 
autumn,duringwhicbitsadYent  had  been  so  anxiously 
,ite«l  by  Piirnia,  was  one  of  unexiinipled  fair  weather, 
winter  brought  a  change,  and  the  following  spring 

-h,  unititeQtioiiallj  ofcoursc,  arc  very  misleading.  None  of  them, 
pt  Oreen-^wbo,  nitliout  citing  an;  aulliorities.  Bays  tbat  the 
lull  bntl  0000  seamcD  to  8000  of  tlio  Spaoianle — say  a  word 
it  the  Englisli  force  olbcr  than  to  ineDtion  it  as  being  much  out- 
Iwreil,  which  is  true  only  if  the  useless  foot-soldiers  arc  counted 
Puw  of  them  mention  the  fact  tiiat  altliougii  most  of  tbe  Eng- 
ships  were  small,  tboy  had  two  of  n  thousand  tons  or  over,  ouc 
bably  tliree)  of  nine  hundred,  two  of  tight  hundred,  and  three 
X  hundred.  Hopkins,  iii.  301,  citing  Uurdin.  No  prominence 
ren  to  the  fact  that  tbe  Spanish  galleons  were  in  reality  nothing 
huge  transports,  loaded  down  with  cargoes  of  infantry  and  pro- 
ms, as  valuable  in  a  naval  engagement  as  so  many  caiial-boals 
^r  sail.  Finally,  none  of  the  aulboritics  that  I  liavs  been  able 
id  give  any  information  at  all  as  to  the  size  of  the  English  can- 
duns  that  sent  shot  through  four  or  five  feet  of  solid  oak  tim- 
wcrt-  not  insigniGrant  weapons.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
jiare  tbrni  with  those  used  by  the  Spaniards,  who  evidently  did 
imagine  that  such  a  feat  was  v"™i'''^.  ^^  '•>*?  *hn"ftht  th«'r 
■ons  were  shot-proof.  It  miiv  be  noticed  bcri'  llmt  ^ir  WulU'r 
igh.  wboopprcciaicd  the  adviiiitage  of  small  vg8bcU,  always  nd- 
I  nifnin^t  bniblini;  nieii-of-war  exceeding  six  hundred  tons  bur- 
Hume.  Appendix  to  cbaplor  on  James  I.  A«  thi-»o  pagw  •to 
g  to  press  a  little  book  on  " Qm<-n  Eliaaboth,"  by  an  English 
.r.  Edward  Spencer  Beesly,  i"  K'Trn  to  the  public,  in  wliitli  al- 
on  is  callc<l  to  tlic  above  ligur<'!>  regiinliiig  the  number  of  SpanUh 
IK  on  the  Arniaila.and  iheoppcising English  force.  Thisautbtit 
s-iy*  that  in  the  English  fle«t  wo  l«-nr  of  Iliirty-tlircc-poaB^ 
rven  of  sixty -poumters,  wheiVDi  tlie  Spuuish  Admiml,  gondt 
ni  for  lialls,  asks  fornothing  heavier  than  ton  pouotU    I^gs)) 
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and  summer  were  the  most  tempestuous  ever  known  to 
the  oldest  fishermen.*  Caught  in  a  gale,  soon  after 
heaving  anchor,  the  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  nearly  three 
months  elapsed  before  it  again  set  out  from  the  Bay  of 
Ferrol,  where  it  had  taken  refuge.  On  the  22d  of  July 
it  left  Spain  for  the  last  time ;  but  another  storm  delayed 
its  movements,  and  not  until  a  week  later  did  the  pilots 
catch  their  first  glimpse  of  the  southwestern  coast  of 
England.  On  the  next  day  it  entered  the  Channel,  as 
if  on  a  parade,  the  vessels  sailing  abreast  under  full 
canvas,  forming  a  crescent  which  stretched  seven  miles 
from  point  to  point.  Meantime  the  beacon-lights  flash- 
ing from  every  headland  had  announced  to  England 
that  the  intended  invasion  was  a  reality,  and  not  a  fig- 
ment of  the  wild  imagination  of  the  Puritans  and  naval 
commanders,  as  had  been  suggested  by  Elizabeth. 

The  larger  part  of  the  English  fleet  was  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  Plymouth.     Impatiently  enough  the  crews 
had  waited  for  this  hour.    By  the  practice  of  the  closest 
economy,  by  living  on  short  rations,  and  through  the 
private  contributions  of  their  officers,  they  had  provi- 
sions for  a  week.    Of  ammunition  they  had  only  enough 
for  one  day's  sharp  fighting.    They  did  not  know  that 
in  the  latter  respect  the  enemy  was  in  a  worse  plight 
than  they,  nor  did  they  imagine  that,  so  far  as  numbers 
were  concerned,  they  had  also  an  overwhelming  superi- 
ority.   They  supposed  themselves  vastly  overmatched ; 
l)ut  this  consideration  did  not  affect  their  conduct.   They 
came  of  a  race  unaccustomed  to  counting  adverse  odds, 
and  always  ready  to  fight  with  cold  steel  or  any  other 
weapon,  if  powder  and  shot  were  wanting.    At  once  the 
little  ships  set  out  to  assail  their  giant  antagonists.    The 


*  Froudc,  xii.  405. 
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ish  officers,  standing  on  their  high-toivercd  galleons, 
eeing  the  Englishmen  aiiproach,  must  have  had  the 

ijensiitions  as  the  Confederates  on  the  Merrimac 
.  the  first  little  Monitor  steamed  uj)  tlie  waters  of 
ptnn  Ivuuds,  in  ISli^.     But  whatever  the  first  sensa- 

tlu'v  soon  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  admiration,  fol- 
1  by  something  like  a  panic.  The  English  shijis  fired 
iliDts  to  the  Spaniards'  one;  they  sailed  round  and 
i  the  t'Uimsy.  broad-bowed  transiwrts;  they  either 
out  of  range,  or  got  so  close  that  they  could  not  be 
e«l  by  the  elevated  guns  of  the  enemy;  and  by  no 
c  could  they  lie  bronglit  to  close  quarters  where  the 
ish  soldiers  might  have  b(?en  made  of  service. 
[•  running  fight,  which  began  tlie  30th  of  July, 
I  for  a  week,  while  the  Armada  with  fine  weather 
V  |ili>ughe<l  its  way  along  the  Channel.  Not  much 
gc.  oxc<'i)t  that  of  a  moral  cliaracter,  had  as  yet 
inflictiKl  on  the  Simnianls.    The  English  had  capt- 

a  few  of  their  snuill  vessels,  and  one  galleon, 
I  fortunately  containetl  several  tons  of  (wwder. 
supply  came  at  an  opportune  moment,  for  EHza- 

from  on  shore,  doled  out  her  ammunition  with  a 
*s  liand.  Yet,  despite  liis  insignificant  loss,  tfae 
sli  tomniander  began  to  feel  a  great  alarm.     Day 

day  lie  liad  despatcliwl  messages  to  I'lirnio,  hot 
obtain   no  answer.      On  the  1st  of  4 
for  pilots,  knowing  how  treacherona  ' 
n-r,  and  <leclaring  that  in  case  of  a  storm  1 
I'Titirt'  loss  where  to  go  or  what  to  do.    (tad 
i.te  for  two  shiploads  of  powder  and  ebol^d 
siiLJe  the  Kngbsli  liad  abundancu  of  n 
.  hissupiily  of  tin-  latter  was  almost  coDM 

urjrt-nt  need  of  il."  he  said.    "I  trust  to  I 

on  my  arrival  to  come  otlt  and  join  tn&-i 
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wind  is  fair,  we  shall  soon  be  with  you ;  but  anvway,  if 
we  are  detained  or  not,  we  cannot  do  without  ammuni- 
tion.    You  must  send  me  as  much  as  you  can  spare."  ^ 
Such  was  the  pitiable  plight  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  but 
it  was  out  of  Parma's  power  to  assist  his  allies  even  to 
the  extent  of  sending  them  shot  and  powder.    He  was 
anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Armada,  expecting 
it  to  brush  away  the  swarm  of  cruisers  that  kept  him 
fast  in  port.     His  transports  were  mere  open  barges, 
unfit  for  anything  except  the  most  tranquil  water,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  self -protection.     He  huddled  his 
men  on  board,  packing  them  like  sardines  in  boxes,  and 
sent  word  that  he  would  be  ready  to  start  as  soon  as  the 
Arraada  had  done  its  work.    But  that  time  never  came. 
Saturday,  the  6th  of  August,  saw  the  end  of  the  week's 
fair  weather.    The  Spanish  fleet  was  then  off  Calais.  It 
had  no  pilots,  except  two  or  three  Flemings,  who  now  de- 
serted.   The  wind  was  rising ;  Sidonia,  the  commander, 
was  afraid  to  venture  further,  and  so  cast  anchor  in  the 
roadstead,  to  await  news  of  Parma,  from  whom  nothing 
had  as  yet  been  heard.     But  of  the  perplexity  of  the 
enemy  the  English  officers  knew  nothing.    To  them  the 
next  day  was  one  of  great  anxiety.     The  Spaniards,  de- 
spite all  opposition,  and  with  no  appreciable  loss,  had  ap- 
parently reached  their  destination.  What  was  to  prevent 
them  from  crossing  the  Channel,  sailing  up  the  Thames, 
and  sacking  London  ?   On  land  tbey  would  have  encoun- 
tered no  resistance,  for  only  the  day  before,  Leicester, 
the  lieutenant-general,  had  written  to  the  queen  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  time  had  come  to  get  an  army  together, 
appoint  its  officers,  and  begin  its  disciplincf 


*  Froude,  xii.  492. 

t  See  letter  from  Leicester  to  the  queen  of  Aug.  6tb,  1588,  quoted 
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Lying  there  in  Calais  roads,  the  huge  transport-ships 
of  the  Armada  looked  formidable  enough.  The  Eng- 
lish commanders  had  no  means  of  knowing  their  true 
condition,  without  pilots,  and  almost  out  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  whole  Ilnghsh  fleet  had  now  assembled, 
about  a  hundred  and  forty  armed  vessels,  manned  by 
sixteen  thousand  flghting  seamen.  Something  must  be 
done  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  by  forcing  the  enemy 
from  its  place  of  safety.  On  Sunday  a  brilliant  scheme 
occurred  to  some  one,  and  that  night  witnessed  its  exe- 
cution.* All  the  Spaniards  had  heard  of  the  siege  of 
Antwerp,  three  years  before,  and  of  the  famous  fire- 
ships,  loadeil  with  explosives,  which  on  tliat  occasion 
(lid  such  damage  to  their  temporary  bridge  over  the 
river  Scheldt.  At  midnight,  on  the  7th  of  August,  as 
the  vessels  of  the  Armada  lay  liuddletl  together  in  the 
Calais  roadstead,  eight  huge,  bhick  objects  came  drift- 
ing down  u|>on  them  with  the  tide.  Drawing  near,  each 
revealeil  tlie  outline  of  a  ship,  w^iich  suddenly,  through 
the  murkv  darkness,  burst  into  a  blaze  of  flame.  *'  The 
fire-shi|)s  of  Antwerp,"  was  the  cry,  lus  the  panic-stricken 
SjKiniards  hauled  up  their  anchors  and  made  for  the 
()p<»n  sea. 

The  morning  found  them  scattered  and  driving  before 
the  wind,  which,  coming  for  a  day  in  squalls,  had  now 
risen  almost  to  a  gJile.  Onlci's  were  signalletl  for  their 
n*turn  to  Calais,  but  this  was  impossible  with  such  un- 
ujflilly  vess(»ls  in  such  weatlier.  Then  l)egan  a  naval 
iKiiile,  the  fii'st  of  a  long  series,  which  in  time  made 


in  Motli'v,  ii.  ."i'il.    Tins  nlone  is  suflicient  to  dispose  of  the  roman- 
tii'  statements  of  some  liistoriuns  as  to  the  size  and  character  of  the 
anny  I'V  which  Englaiul  was  to  have  been  protecte«l. 
*  Caiuden  credits  it  to  Elizabeth  in  Lon<1on. 
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England  the  mistress  of  the  seas.    But  for  its  results, 
however,  and  for  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first,  this  par- 
ticular engagement  would  not  be  entitled  to  a  very  high 
place  on  the  roll  of  glory.     Still,  pursuing  the  policy  of 
the  week  before,  the  English  eluded  every  attempt  of 
the  Spaniards  to  force  the  fighting  at  close  quarters, 
and  so  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  their  immense  supe- 
riority in  numbers.    Unmanageable  in  the  gale,  the  un- 
wieldy transports,  sailing  an  unknown  sea,  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  do  much  damage  to  their  opponents. 
Swiftly  the  English  followed  them,  pouring  shot  into 
their  hulls  below  the  water-line  as  thev  careened  before 
the  wind  —  shot  that  pierced  four  feet  of  oak  timber, 
and  made  a  charnel-house  of  the  middle  decks,  where 
the  unhappy  foot-soldiers  were  massed.    The  Spaniards 
fought  bravely,  as  they  always  did ;  none  of  them  sur- 
rendered, but  they  could  do  little  except  to  stand  up  and 
be  slaughtered.    When  the  sun  went  down  on  Monday, 
at  least  sixteen  of  their  vessels  had  been  sunk,  and  four 
thousand  of  their  men  were  dead,  while  the  English  had 
lost  less  than  a  hundred  men  and  not  a  single  vessel. 

After  such  an  experience,  and  without  a  round  of  am- 
munition left,  nothing  remained  for  the  Spaniards  save 
retreat.  A  return  through  the  Channel  was,  of  course, 
impossible,  the  only  available  route  to  Spain  lay  by  the 
North,  around  the  British  Isles.  This  they  attempted. 
The  English  followed  them  for  four  days,  but  inflicted 
no  further  damage,  for  they,  too,  were  out  of  powder,  al- 
though neither  party  even  then  suspected  the  deficiency 
of  the  other.  It  was  feared  that  the  fugitives  might  put 
into  Scotland  for  repairs,  but  they  sailed  by  the  Forth, 
and  so  on  their  way  through  the  Northern  Ocean.  On 
the  12th  of  August,  the  wind,  which  had  been  moderate 
for  several  days,  freshened  into  a  gale ;  on  the  14th  it 
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became  a  tempest.  Helpless  before  the  element 8,  the 
J<K>med  galleons  hurried  on  their  cxmrse.  Koundin^  the 
2apes  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  they  staggi^nnl  di>\vn  the 
perilous  western  coast.  There  shipwnvk  antl  a  watery 
^ve  awaited  them,  with  the  alternative  of  an  undin- 
criminating  massacre  if  they  reacheil  the  Rhon\  A  Mad 
remnant  escaped  and  straggled  back  to  Spain.  Tt»n 
thousand  disabled  men,  and  fifty -four  vesselH  no  dam- 
iged  as  to  be  unfit  for  further  service,  were  all  that  tv- 
niained  of  the  Invincible  Armada.* 

(iloomy  enough  was  this  outcome  for  thc^  nobh^  fam- 
lies  of  Spain,  almost  every  one  of  which  wouhl  have* 
)een  wrapped  in  mourning  but  for  an  edi(rt  from  th(» 
dng  forbidding  any  external  sign  of  wm;.  Hut  turning 
:o  England,  we  encounter  an  incident  huinorouH  enough 
:o  relieve  almost  the  intensest  ghx^rn.  The  KngliNh 
ibips  gave  up  their  pursuit  of  the  Spaniardn  on  the  1 2th 
>f  August:  on  the  14th  the  tempest  burnt;  on  the  I'Jih, 
rhile  the  Armada  was  tossing  among  iUf,  Orkney n, 
Elizabeth  rode  down  to  review  her  lrtft>]m  at  Tilbury, 
rhere,  mounted  on  a  milk-white  eharg^rr.  and  r;)rryin^ 
\  marshal's  baton  in  her  band*  -he  iMwcr^-A  th#;  turnofh-, 
{»eech  which  for  three  c.-ntari^r-,  ha-,  ^^r^rn  lUf,  d^li^ht 
*i  Eniriiih  seh«x#lrjoy.'i.  and  uxa  HT*y**/A  l:,f:  \f^*r,fA\f: 
trrvvr  *A  ILK  Listorlir^  of  Er..'Ur.':.*' 
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But  this  was  the  only  touch  of  comedy  about  the  sit- 
uation in  England.  What  Elizabeth  might  have  done 
for  the  army,  if  it  had  been  brought  into  action,  can 
only  be  conjectured ;  what  she  did  for  the  sailors  who 
had  saved  England  can  be  briefly  told.  The  fleet  had 
been  so  insufficiently  provisioned  that  some  of  the  crews 
almost  died  of  starvation.  In  addition,  the  scanty  sup- 
plies had  been  of  such  bad  quality  that  most  of  the  men 
were  down  with  dysentery  or  ship -fever.  Within  a 
month  after  the  battle  on  the  coast,  there  was  hardly  a 
vessel  that  had  enough  well  men  left  to  weigh  its  an- 
chor. They  could  not  be  paid  off,  for  Elizabeth  would 
pay  nothing  until  every  account  had  been  minutely  ex- 
amined ;  and  so  they  rotted  in  the  ships  or  died  by  hun- 
dreds on  the  shore.  On  the  20th  of  August,  Howard, 
the  lord-admiral,  wrote  to  Burghley :  "  'Tis  a  most  piti- 
ful sight  to  see  here  at  Margate  how  the  men,  having 
no  place  where  they  can  be  received,  die  in  the  streets. 
I  am  driven  of  force  myself  to  come  on  land  to  see  them 
bestowed  in  some  lodgings ;  and  the  best  I  can  get  is 
barns  and  such  out-houses,  and  the  relief  is  small  that  I 
can  provide  for  them  here.    It  would  grieve  any  man  s 


grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take  up  arms;  I  myself  will  be  your  gen- 
eral, jucli^e,  and  rewarder  of  every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field. 
I  know  already,  by  your  forwardness,  that  you  have  deserved  re- 
wards and  crowns ;  and  we  do  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince, 
they  shall  be  duly  paid  you.     In  the  meantime,  my  lieutenant-gen- 
eral shall  be  in  my  stead,  than  whom  never  prince  commanded  a 
more  noble  and  worthy  subject;  not  doubting  by  your  obedience  to 
my  general,  by  your  concord  in  the  camp,  and  your  valor  in  the 
field,  we  shall  shortly  have  a  famous  victory  over  those  enemies  of 
my  God,  of  my  kingdom,  and  of  my  people.'' — Stow,  Camden,  Hume, 
Green,  Crcighton,  etc.     Froude  considerately  omits  all  mention  of 
this  comedy.     Lingard  charitably  suggests  that  the  speech,  though 
prepared  for  an  emergency,  was  never  delivereil. 
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heart  to  see  men  that  have  served  so  valiantly  die  so 
miserably."*  Men  in  this  condition  required  fresh  meat 
and  vegetables,  and  yet,  although  they  were  within  a 
few  hours  of  London,  the  queen,  who  controlled  every- 
thing, would  make  no  change  in  their  rations.  Until 
the  poisonous  supplies  which  had  been  provided  for 
them  were  consumed,  they  could  have  no  others.f 

Elizabeth  was  simply  repeating  her  conduct  of  three 
years  before  towards  the  soldiers  who  had  served  her 
in  the  Netherlands.  Again  she  seemed  most  unfriendly 
to  those  who  had  rendered  the  most  efficient  service. 
Howard,  before  the  fighting,  supplied  some  of  his  weak 
men  with  extra  food  to  keep  them  fit  for  action ;  he  was 
now  compelled  to  pay  the  bills  himself.  Hawkins  was 
almost  ruined  by  the  mode  in  which  his  intricate  ac- 
coonts  were  overhauled  and  questioned.  The  two  states- 
men who  stood  almost  alone  in  holding  up  the  hands  of 
the  heroes  on  the  sea  were  rewarded  with  nothing  but 
abuse.  "All  irresolutions  and  lacks,"  wrote  Burghley 
to  Walsingham,  "  are  thrown  upon  us  two  in  all  her 
speeches  to  everybody.  The  wrong  is  intolerable."  J 
But  they  were  without  redress.  All  through  her  life 
Elizal^eth  played  her  part  to  perfection.  If  anything 
went  well,  she  claimed  all  the  credit  of  it  before  her 
people ;  for  every  mischance,  she  found  a  convenient 
scajie-goat.  It  is  only  recent  investigation  that  has 
shown  how  consummate  was  her  acting. 

But  there  was  one  hero  whom  she  had  fullv  deter- 
mineil  to  honor.  This  was  the  illustrious  Leicester.  For 
his  distinguished  services  in  the  field,  she  decided  to  cre- 
Liie  u  new  office,  that  of  lieutenant-general  of  England 


•  Motlev,  ii.  524.  t  Froudc.  xii.  516. 

;  NoTcmber,  1588,  Froude,  xii.  519. 
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and  Ireland.  The  letters -patent  were  actually  drawn 
out ;  but  there  was  a  delay  in  affixing  the  royal  signa- 
ture, caused  by  the  remonstrance  of  some  of  her  conncil- 
lors.*  Then  came  the  sudden  death  of  the  favorite, 
whose  wife  was  anxious  for  a  younger  husband,  and 
this  monumental  act  of  folly  was  avoided-f  Beyond 
this  contemplated  promotion  of  Leicester  over  all  the 
other  nobles  in  the  realm,  and  her  promises  to  the  sol- 
diers at  Tilbury,  we  find  nothing  upon  the  record  to 
show  that  she  even  thought  of  acknowledging  the  ser- 
vices by  which  England  had  been  saved  from  impending 
ruin. 

With  the  utter  collapse  of  the  long-threatened  Span- 
ish invasion,  Elizabeth's  dream  of  a  reconciliation  with 
the  papacy,  by  a  return  to  Mother  Church,  passed  away, 
and  she  entered  upon  a  new  policy  towards  the  Catho- 
lics. The  history  of  this  policy,  written  in  letters  of 
blood,  completes  the  proof  in  relation  to  the  motives 
which  for  the  prior  thirty  years  had  controlled  her  ac- 
tions in  religious  matters.  There  was  nothing  now  in 
the  conduct  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  faith  which 
should  have  led  to  any  change  in  the  system  of  lenity 
with  which  they  had  been  treated.  To  be  sure,  many 
of  them  were  earnest  in  their  religion,  revolting  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  which  Elizabeth  is  said  to 
have  kept  in  its  low  condition  in  order  to  reconcile  them 
to  her  government.  But  nothing  could  cause  the  mass 
of  them  to  waver  in  their  loyalty  to  the  State.  The 
Jesuits,  as  we  have  seen,  made  their  famous  invasion 


*  Camden. 

t  EJizabeth  shed  the  proper  tears  over  the  body  of  ber  lover,  and 
then  ordered  the  public  sale  of  liis  personal  effects  to  satisfy  an  in- 
debtedness to  her  for  borrowed  money.     Camden. 
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eight  years  before.  So  far  as  they  preached  the  sim- 
ple doctrines  of  the  Church,  they  were  welcomed  with 
open  arms.  But  the  members  of  this  order  were  Span- 
i^  in  their  sympathies;  and  when  they  came  to  take 
part  in  jK>litics,  and  preach  resistance  to  the  crown  in 
the  interests  of  Spain,  they  met  with  the  most  violent 
opposition^  both  from  the  secular  priests  and  from  the 
laitv.* 

The  secular  priests  and  the  Catholic  laymen  who 
denied  the  right  of  the  po|)e  to  interfere  in  political 
matters,  and  depose  the  English  queen,  were  proclaim- 
ing no  new  doctrine.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  there  had  been,  especially  in  France,  a  large 
and  growing  party  in  the  Church  which  resented  all 
papal  interference  in  temporal  affairs.  Even  Philip  had 
for  years  refused  to  recognize  the  pope's  bull  excom- 
municating Elizabeth ;  when,  therefore,  he  began  his 
crusade,  founded  on  this  very  excommunication,  it  is 
not  strange  that  he  met  with  little  encouragement  from 
the  English  Catholics. 

While  Mary  Stuart  was  alive,  the  situation  was  very 
different.  She  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  legal  heir 
to  the  throne ;  and  the  enforcement  of  her  rights,  even 
by  foreign  «iid,  would,  in  their  eyes,  have  been  a  simple 
act  of  justice.  But  she  was  dead,  and  the  next  heir  was 
a  I^rotestant,  as  objectionable  as  Eliziibeth  herself.  In 
this  conilition  of  affairs,  the  success  of  Philip's  invasion 
meant  nothing  less  than  the  reiluction  of  England  to 
the  jKisition  of  a  Spanish  province.     With  such  a  result 


*  Scf,  ns  to  the  dissensions  nnion^  the  Catholics,  Froude,  and 
•"Hie  Conflict  Ixitween  the  Jesuits  and  Seculars  in  the  Reign  of 
Elizalwtli;'  by  Thomas  O.  Lav/  (London,  1890).  The  latter  aatbor 
ftboti»  particularly  how  the  secular  priests  stood  up  for  the  nation. 
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in  prospect,  patriotism  proved  stronger  than  religious 
zeaL  Ilence  it  was  that,  when  the  Armada  appeared 
upon  the  coast,  not  an  arm  was  raised  in  its  support, 
not  a  voice  was  heard  to  give  it  sympathy.  On  the 
contrary',  the  leaders  of  all  the  prominent  Catholic  fam- 
ilies were  foremost  in  volunteering  for  the  national  de- 
fence. They  enlisted  their  retainers  for  service  by  land, 
offering  themselves  to  fight  as  privates  in  the  ranks,  and 
they  and  their  sons  were  found  as  volunteers  in  the  fleet, 
fighting  by  the  side  of  sturdy  Protestants  like  Hawkins, 
Frobisher,  and  Drake.* 

And  how  did  the  queen  reward  her  Catholic  subjects 
for  their  loyalty  ?  When  the  question  of  returning  to 
Mother  Church  had  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  possible 
necessities  of  her  future,  how  did  she  deal  with  these 
men,  now  become  harmless,  whom  she  had  shielded  and 
protected  when  they  were  dangerous  to  the  State?  Ti» 
record  which  contains  the  answer  is  an  ample  one,  al- 
though it  is  noticed  by  few  historians. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  Armada  many  of  the  Cath- 
olics had  been  placed  in  prison  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure. Even  this  hardship  did  not  turn  them  against 
the  government.  Those  confined  in  Ely  for  their  nXtg- 
ion  signed  a  declaration  of  their  '^  readiness  to  iBght  till 
death,  in  the  cause  of  the  queen,  against  all  her  enemiei^ 
were  they  kings,  or  priests,  or  popes,  or  any  other  po- 
tentate whatsoever."  f  Before  1581,  three  CathoBos  Wl 
been  executed  for  their  religion,  and  after  the  l^«^hy 


*  Hume,  Ilallam,  Froude,  Law,  etc.  All  the  niitlinfUki  lytfa 
their  testimony  as  to  the  uuwavering  loyalty  of  the  GitliolioiCBtlll 
occasion. 

t  Letter  from  the  English  Ministry  to  Mendon^  qnotaA 
viii.  200. 
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of  Campian  and  Parsons,  a  few  Jesuits  were  added  to 
the  number.  Now,  directly  after  tlio  destruction  of 
the  Aniiada,  which  proved  how  little  danger  tliere  was 
from  Home,  a  selection  of  victims  was  miido  from  the 
Catholics  in  prison,  as  if  to  do  honor  to  the  victory. 

Six  priests  were  taken,  wliose  only  alleged  crime  was 
the  exercise  of  their  priestly  office ;  four  laymen  who  had 
been  reconciled  to  Mother  Church,  and  four  others  who 
had  aided  or  harbored  priests.  They  wore  all  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  immediate  execution.  Within 
three  months,  fifteen  more  of  their  companions  were 
deult  with  in  the  same  manner,  six  new  gallows  being 
erected  for  their  execution.  It  was  not  so  much  as  whis- 
peretl  that  tlicy  had  been  guilty  of  any  act  of  disloyalty. 
Upon  their  trials  nothing  was  charged  against  them  ex- 
cept the  practice  of  their  religion.  This  was  called  trea- 
son, and  tiiey  met  the  barbarous  death  of  tniitors,  being 
cat  down  from  the  gallows  while  alive,  and  disembow- 
elled when  in  the  full  possession  of  their  senses.*  But 
this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  blooiiy  work.  In  the 
fourteen  years  which  elapse<l  between  the  attempteil  in- 
vasion by  SjMiin  and  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  sixty-one 
Catliolic  clergj-men  (few  of  whom  wero  Jesuits),  forty- 
seven  laymen,  and  two  gentlewomen  sufferetl  capital 
punishment  for  some  one  or  other  of  the  spiritual  felo- 
nies and  treasons  which  had  liw-n  lately  created,  most  of 
the  victims  being  drawn  and  (juartored.f 

Many  writers,  when  alluding  to  this  batcbery,  OMke 
the  statement  that  it  was  not  a  religions  jtci^ccolionr ' 
that  these  victims  were  pimished  for  treasmi  ;iiul  Out 


■  SioiT.  ]){i.  T40, 730 ;  Clialloner,  ]>[>.  200,  !37 
!10:  Ijiit.  xii. 
*  Linganl,  viiL  SU. 
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for  their  religion.  Bat  when  a  statute,  in  defiance  of 
all  principles  of  Ian',  makes  the  mere  practice  of  a  relig- 
ions rite  punishable  as  an  act  of  treason,  it  is  the  paltri- 
est verbal  quibble  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  religions  perse- 
cution. Under  such  a  definition,  all  of  Alva's  atrocities 
in  the  Netherlands  could  be  justified,  and  the  Inquisition 
would  take  the  modest  place  of  a  legitimate  engine  of 
the  State* 

Xot  far  behind  this  proposition  is  the  statement  of 
many  other  writers,  that  the  government  of  Elizabeth 
is  not  to  be  judged  too  harshly  for  any  of  these  acts,  be- 
cause it  was  an  age  in  which  religious  toleration  was  un- 
known. "  That  Church,"  says  Souther, "  and  the  queen, 
its  re-founder,  are  clear  of  persecution,  as  regards  the 
Catholics.  No  church,  sect,  no  individual  even,  had  yet 
professed  the  principle  of  toleration."  f  Such  assertions, 
made  many  years  ago,  when  Continental  history  was  a 
sealed  book  to  most  Englishmen,  can  be  understood,  if 
not  e.xcused.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  tiieir 
repetition  by  a  generation  that  is  supposed  to  have  read 
at  least  tlie  works  of  Motley.  Yet  Englishmen  go  on 
writing  in  the  same  fashion.  Professor  Taswell-Lang- 
mead,  of  University  College,  London,  has  published  a 
"Constitutional  History'  of  England,"  which  has  nui 
with  great  and  deserved  favor,  being  usetl  extensively  aa 
a  class-book  in  our  American  colleges.  In  this  historf  { 
will  be  found  passages  like  those  from  Southey,  i] 
with  apparent  approviil,  so  as  to  leave  upon  the  v 
mind  an  impression  of  their  truth. 

But  what  should  be  said  of  such  statt'menta  vthi 


t  Soulliey'a  "  Book  of 
I  ItcvUed  editicm  of  It 
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look  at  the  history  of  Holland !  There  were  a  people 
fighting  oat  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  the  papacy, 
sach  as  the  EngHsh  scarcely  dreamed  of.  And  yet  re- 
ligious toleration  had  been  made  the  corner-stone  of  the 
republic  Not  only  were  Catholics  not  put  to  death  as 
traitors,  but,  in  some  towns  at  least,  they  were  allowed 
to  keep  school  and  hold  public  office ;  the  Anabaptists, 
whom  Elizabeth  bnmed  for  heresy,  were  protected  in  all 
their  rights ;  and  even  the  despised  Jews,  as  we  sball  see 
hereafter,  were  welcomed  when  driven  out  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  One  might  as  well  say  that  Elizabeth's  treat- 
ment of  her  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  corruption  among 
her  officials  in  Church  and  State,  and  the  demoralized 
condition  of  her  courts  of  law  were  all  due  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  in  Holland  the 
veterans  of  the  republic  were  cared  for  in  hospitals 
which  even  to-day  would  excite  tlie  admiration  of  the 
world,  official  corruption  was  unknown,  and  the  courts 
were  sacred  temples  of  justice.* 


*  Gftrdiner,  the  latest  English  liistnrina  of  tlic  Stuarts,  nritcs  id 
tbe  Mnie  itmin  as  liie  predecessors.  In  commcnliiig  upon  the  rolig* 
icNU  perwcutions  carried  on  l)y  tlie  early  settlers  of  Masaacliu setts, 
ha  m,j%:  "It  is  the  glory  of  England  that  slic  had  np))roacheJ 

>f  imUMiil  fov- 

is.nrj-   „f  Enjj- 

in  full  power, 

■8  were  done  lo  death 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ENGLAND  AFTER  THE  ARMADA 
THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  A   NATIONAL  LITERATURE 

The  year  which  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  is  known  in  history  as  "  Annus  Mira- 
bilis,"  the  wonderful  year.  It  had  been  looked  for- 
ward to  with  feeUngs  of  dread,  somewhat  resembling 
those  with  which  the  people  of  all  Europe  awaited  the 
advent  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  business  was  uni- 
versally suspended  in  anticipation  of  the  world's  de- 
struction. As  the  theologians  had  by  their  predictions, 
founded  on  the  Book  of  Eevelation,  caused  the  alarm 
in  the  early  days,  so  now  it  was  the  work  of  the  as- 
trologers. Many  of  these  students  of  the  stars  had 
foretold  that  marvellous  events  were  to  be  expected  in 
1688.  One,  a  Prussian  seer,  announced,  with  particu- 
larity, more  than  a  century  before,  that  a  terrible  fear 
would  then  pervade  the  nations,  and  be  immediately 
followed,  either  by  the  destruction  of  the  world,  or 
by  some  great  event  which  would  revolutionize  govenh 
ments  and  bring  great  distress  upon  the  people.*  Then 
predictions  had  been  treasured  up,  and  they  bad  their 
full  weight  among  the  English,  who  knew  nothing  of 


*  stow,  pp.  743-749 ;  Camden,  p.  402;  Birch,  i.  61,  52;  FiMHil  t» 

Biicon,  1585,  1580 ;  Fuller,  book  ix.  192. 
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astronomy,  but  accepted  astrology  as  one  of  the  ac- 
knowledged sciences.* 

"When  the  fateful  year  arrived,  it  was  ushered  in  with 
dread-inspiring  portents.  Blood  rained  down  in  Sweden ; 
monstroos  births  occurred  in  France;  and  at 'Weimar,  as 
it  was  reported,  a  drawn  sword  appeared  on  the  disk  of 
the  midday  sun.t  Nor  had  England  been  without  special 
signs  of  God's  impending  wrath.  In  1580,  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  kingdom  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake  so 
violent  as  to  cause  two  deaths  in  London  and  to  set  the 
church  bells  ringing  along  the  coast.j:  This  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  next  year  by  an  extensive  dearth,  which 
nised  enormously  the  price  of  all  provisions.^  In  1586, 
the  dearth  made  another  visit,  bringing  misery  to  all  ex- 
cept a  few  speculating  harpieg.|  Finally,  when  1588 
it«elf  came  in,  the  weather  was  the  most  tempestuous 
ever  known  within  the  memory  of  man.l 

Well  might  the  people  of  England,  in  tlie  presence  of 
these  natural  disturbances,  and  remembering  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  seers,  look  forward  with  some  trembling 
to  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  For  a  long 
period  a  shadow  from  this  quarter  had  hung  over  the 


*  Strypc  hta  given  tho  horoscope  of  Elizabetli,  cnat  bj  Burgblej 
bimt«ir  at  llie  time  of  her  proposed  mkiringe  with  Aujoa.  It  TU 
»  age  of  boiindlesi  credulity  and  sii|ici»iiion  in  Eti-;luiii),  uja 
Onkc ;  the  couutry  was  fall  of  goiijidlts,  itupposeil  to  lie  n 
of  tbc  Black  Art,  and  tho  belief  in  n  Iiclicrad  was  aharod  hj  g 
one.  Tliis  fact  muM  be  k«pt  in  mind  1iv  phtv  remkr  wliu  iIm 
lo  nndentuid  the  history  of  EDgleml  !it  ■  \<  .r     . 

half  a  century  later,  Charles  L,  who  un-  i 
ultctl  astrologer*.    "The  laterregnuin,"  I: 

t  Motlcj'a  "United  NetherlaDdB,"  ii.  H.'<:i 

:  Slrype'B  "AnnaU,"  ii.  M8.  {  M.  m. 

I  Strype,  iii.  484.  1  £-/.)utUy« 
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n&tioR  L^«  a  f^IL  Some  of  the  seamen  n-ho  had  sailed 
^i:h  Drakr:  aii<i  hU  compeers  possiblv  made  light  of  it, 
tst  lutrv  vrere  few  in  number.  To  the  great  mass  of 
the  {Apaiarion.  Spain  represented  a  power  that  was 
weli-ni^rh  irresistible.  In  addition,  there  was  an  enemy 
at  home,  secret  in  its  movements,  of  nnknown  strength, 
and  terrible  as  it  was  mysterious.  What  the  queen, 
v:itfisi:  sairaciiv  in  some  matters  is  unqaestionable, 
thouifht  of  the  situation  is  shown  by  her  persistence  in 
attetnpttn;^  to  mate  peace  with  Philip.  It  is  to  the 
everlasting  honor  of  her  people  that  they  never  thought 
of  flying  from  the  danger,  nor  of  anything  but  honor- 
able war.  And  this  spirit  of  the  nation  did  not  arise 
fr^jm  insensibility,  nor  from  the  stupid  ignorance  on 
wliich  lirute  courage  often  rests.  When  the  Tolunteers 
by  s^ra  and  land  otTered  to  lay  down  their  lives  to  de- 
fend the  country,  they  were  not  using  empty  words. 
The  danger  to  them  seemed  very  near  and  real,  and  it 
was  never  underestimated.  In  such  a  crisis  the  purae  is 
the  best  barometer,  and  it  here  tells  the  story  of  the 
public  feeling.  For  some  years  before  the  sailing  of 
the  Armada,  money  liad  been  loaned  in  England  at 
Rfty,  sixty,  sometimes  at  one  hundred,  per  cent.  iIlte^ 
est;*  in  the  spring  of  1588,  real-estate  became  iuimI- 
uble.+  

•  Strype,  iii.  32G. 

t  FrouiJp,  xii.  43S.  See  sa  to  the  wid»«premd  consicrnntion  ia 
Kii(;laii(l,  Strypi>,  iii.  631.  After  the  deatrnctioii  of  the  Anniuls, 
lliiilK)pCon])cr,of  Winchester,  issued  an  "Admonition  to  the  Peoplo 
(>r  Kiiglnnil,"  in  which  Uc  said :  "  Oh,  my  good  brethren  auj  loviag 
ciiiintryincn!  the  viciv  of  that  mighty  navy  of  the  Spaniitrds  ii 
si;nrcc  paHsed  nut  of  our  sight ;  the  very  terrible  aound  nf  tlicir  shot 
rings  ns  it  were  in  our  ears :  wlicu  the  certaia  pnipoEe  of  iuo«t  cnicl 
fliid  bloody  conquest  of  this  realm  wu  conftMBil  by  themctln^ 
and  blazed  before  our  cyea ;  when  our  Hglu  and  groaaa,  « 
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A  convalescent,  w)io,  after  a  long  ami  diingeroua  ill- 
ness, passes  fmni  Iiis  sick-room  into  the  fresh  iiir  of 
spring-,  liearini^,  as  he  has  never  lieanl  liefore,  tlio  joy- 
ous carol  of  the  birds,  an<l  seeing,  as  he  has  never  seen 
liefore.  the  miracle  of  hiiilcling  tree  and  shruh  and 
rtiiwer.  c.in  form  some  faint  conception  of  the  neiv  life 
irhich  came  to  Enghinil  when  the  dark  pall  was  forever 
lifted  in  the  autumn  of  15SS.  Joy  tttok  the  jdace  of 
■jliHim;  (.•onfulence,  of  fear.  The  dread  of  S|tain  wjis  but 
a  nijrhtmare  of  the  jKist.  Tlie  world  was  a  new  creation, 
and  in<»<lern  England  was  evolved. 

The  mode  in  which  the  astounding  victory  was  won 
hud  also  the  most  marked  effect  u]Mm  the  future  of 
the  nation.  Ilow  little  creilit  was  due  to  the  queen 
upi»n  the  throne  was  known  to  every  one.  The  states- 
men alx>ut  the  court,  however  they  miglit  Hatter  their 
mistress,  understood  her  character  and  her  dealings 
with  the  enemy.  The  recruits  on  the  hind  were  fully 
airare  how  onprepai-ed  they  wore  to  resist  the  dis<'i- 
plinet)  veterans  of  Spain.  Tlie  sailors  on  the  Ih>t>t.  half 
starred  and  wholly  out  of  ammunition,  hclicv<Hl  that 
ni'ithing  but  the  storm  preventinl  the  return  of  the 
Armaila.  Evidently  man  was  not  entitlei)  to  the  honor. 
Iligli  and  low.  rich  and  |MX)r.  sailor  and  landsman,  all 
nnitetl  in  ascribing  the  victory  to  God.  A  greater 
miracle  never  had  l»een  wrought  on  earth.  ITenceforth 
there  was  no  (juestion  that  the  English  vew  Uio  cho«cu 
people.* 

(kitin*;  nnil  pni;i.'R.  in  show  of  i 
EDtmof}-:  and  tlic  tcan  not  wa&lioit  from 
mm."— Idem. 
*  Tlip  letters  of  llio  Klali.'siucn  Had 

.\nm>la  almund  nith  slatrinciit^  thnl  Rn| 

Bimck:.     Elizalictli  Lcrwif  gtmek  off  « 
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The  belief  of  the  English  people  that  they  were  the 
special  favorites  of  Heaven,  now  made  a  certainty  by 
their  deliverance  from  Spain,  colors  all  their  subsequent 
history,  and  upon  no  class  in  the  community  was  its 
influence  more  potent  than  upon  the  Puritans.  But 
there  were  other  influences,  also  arising  from  the  new 
life  of  the  nation,  which  gave  a  peculiar  character  to 
the  growing  Puritanism. 

Already  before  this  time  English  mariners  had  entered 
upon  their  historic  career  of  exploration.  They  had 
sailed  into  the  Arctic  seas,  attempting  to  find  a  north- 
western passage  to  the  Indies.  They  had  gone  in  the  oth- 
er direction  to  Eussia,  making  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  czar.  Drake  had  "  ploughed  his  furrow "  around 
the  world  on  a  piratical  excursion,  and  a  few  years  later 
Cavendish,  another  pirate,  had  followed  in  his  track.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  the  typical,  many-sided  adventurer  of 
the  age,  had  gone  to  America,  and  conferred  the  name 
of  the  Virgin  Queen  upon  the  territory  which  still  bears 
the  title.  Commerce,  too,  had  been  expanding.  Until 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  had  managed  most  of  the  trade  of  England,  ex- 
porting, in  1551,  over  forty  thousand  pieces  of  cloth,  to 
eleven  hundred  exported  by  English  merchants.  Their 
monopoly  was  now  ended,  and  the  English  had  their 
own  establishments  upon  the  Continent.  Manufactures, 
too,  were  growing  under  the  influence  of  the  Nether- 
land  refugees,  passing  out  of  the  towns  into  the  httle 
villages,  and  spreading  through  the  southern  and  east- 
ern counties.     . 

*'Tlie  Lord  sent  his  wind  ami  scattered  them."  This  was  always 
the  opinion  of  the  Puritans.  See  "  Life  of  Col.  Hutchinson,"  by  his 
wife  (Bohn's  ed.),  p.  70.  It  is  only  the  modem  historian,  seeing  both 
sides  of  the  affair,  who  appreciates  the  situation. 
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After  the  cloud  lifted,  in  1588,  every  branch  of  indus- 
try took  on  a  new  life.  In  1589,  the  manufacture  of 
paper  was  introduced ;  in  1590,  sail-cloth  was  added  ;  in 
the  next  year,  the  weaving  of  stockings ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  first  whale  fishery  was  opened  at  Cape  Breton, 
to  be  shortly  followed  by  another  establishment  at  Spitz- 
bergen.  In  1579,  a  company  had  been  organized  to 
trade  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  next  year  the  Baltic 
Company  came  into  existence ;  and  in  1600,  the  great 
East  India  Company  began  its  marvellous  career,  which 
was  to  make  the  sovereigns  of  England  emperors  of 
India.  With  the  extension  of  manufactures  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  commerce,  wealth  poured  in,  and  new  wants 
arose.  In  1682,  water  was  mtroduced  into  London  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Roman  occupation ;  being  pumped 
up  from  the  Thames,  and  carried  through  the  streets  and 
into  the  houses  in  leaden  pipes.*  Table  knives  had  been 
in  general  use  about  twenty  years ;  forks  were  as  yet  un- 
known ;  but  carpets  were  coming  in,  and  table  linen  was 
not  uncommon.  In  1584,  coaches  were  imported  from 
Holland,  and  in  1597  watches  were  first  brought  from 
Germany.  Chimneys  were  going  up  all  through  the 
lower  counties  of  the  island,  stoves  were  supplementing 
the  old  fireplaces,  and  new  houses  were  appearing,  built 
of  stone,  some  of  them  imposing  in  <liraensions.+ 

But  this  picture  has  a  very  dark  side,  to  which  I  have 
called  attention  in  a  former  chapter.  AVith  increasing 
wealth,  resulting  from  commerce  and  manufactures,  came 
increasing  misery,  vice,  and  corruption.     The  land  was 


•  Tliis  wjis  (lone  by  a  Hollander.     Stow,  j).  690. 

t  In  1507,  the  manufacture  of  pluss  for  windows  was  first  intro- 
duced I>v  tbe  Netbcrlandcrs.  In  1589,  tliev  had  fourteen  factories  in 
operation.     Southcrden  Bum,  p.  254. 
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for  a  time  overrun  with  sturdy  beggars,  men  thpown 
out  of  employment  by  the  change  of  industries,  and  left 
to  prey  upon  the  public*  Our  old  friends,  the  pirates, 
became  more  numerous  than  ever.  A  running  war  with 
Spain  gave  them  an  excuse  for  existence  as  privateers, 
but  they  spared  no  one  on  account  of  his  nationality .f 
Among  the  manufacturers  adulteration  and  fraud  brought 
discredit  on  the  name  of  English  goods,:]:  and  among  all 
classes  gambling  and  drunkenness  were  on  the  increase. 
How  justice  was  maladministered  at  this  period  we  ha  veal- 
ready  seen,  and  w^e  have  also  seen  something  of  the  gen- 
eral immorality,  and  of  the  growing  corruption  which  in 
the  next  reign  was  to  taint  every  official  around  the  court. 
At  first  blush,  these  seem  strange  results  of  the  new 
national  life,  and  of  the  conviction  that  England  was 


*  The  increasing  misery  among  the  agricultural  working  classes,  a 
subject  wbici),  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  overlooked  by  general  his- 
torians, is  of  great  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  dcTelopment 
of  Puritanism.  While  privation  drives  one  class  into  crime  and 
vice,  it  leads  another,  although  smaller  class,  to  turn  to  a  future 
world  for  the  joys  denied  in  this.  See  as  to  the  poverty  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes.  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers,  in  Time,  3Iarch,  1890. 

t  Some  of  these  pirates  were  as  full  of  poetry  as  any  of  the  drama- 
tists. We  can  imagine  the  delight  of  Shakespeare,  standing  on  Lon- 
don Bridge,  in  15»:J9,  and  witnessing,  as  he  may  have  done,  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Cavendish — he  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  and  always 
called  Mister — from  a  successful  cruise.  One  who  did  see  it  thus 
describes  the  scene :  "  The  passing  up  the  river  of  Thames  by  Mr. 
Cavendish  is  famous,  for  his  mariners  and  soldiers  were  all  clothed 
in  silk,  his  sails  of  damask,  his  top  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  richest 
prize  that  ever  was  brought  at  any  one  time  into  England." — Captain 
Francis  Allen  to  Anthony  Bacon,  Aug.  17th,  1589,  Birch,  i.  57.  This 
pimtc  evidently  had  artistic  tastes;  but,  nevertheless,  the  business 
was  not  conducive  to  morality. 

I  Froude,  xii.  565. 
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The  advent  of  English  literatui'e  was  announced  by  a 
burst  of  song.  This  is  always  the  first  speech  of  a 
people  awakening  into  intellectual  life.  Finished  prose 
comes  later  as  an  after-fruit  of  civilization.  The  singers, 
too,  were  characteristic  of  the  time  and  its  conditions. 
There  had  been  a  few  poets  earlier  in  the  century,  but 
they  all  sprang  from  the  upper  classes.  The  first  was 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  grafted  the  Italian  sonnet  on 
English  verse.  He  was  the  inheritor  of  a  great  estate 
in  Kent,  a  courtier,  and  a  favorite  of  Henry  the  Re- 
former. The  second  was  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  son  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  third,  who  comes  much 
later,  however,  was  another  earl,  Thomas  Sackville,  Earl 
of  Dorset.*  These  writers,  as  befitted  their  courtly  state, 
all  looked  to  Italy  for  their  models.  Those  of  the  new 
generation,  as  befitted  the  new  life  of  the  nation,  were 
in  their  work  all  English  to  the  core,  and  they  all  came 
from  the  middle  or  lower  classes.  Spenser  was  bom 
of  parents  in  the  humblest  circumstances.  Marlowe 
was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  Ben  Jonson  the  step-son  of 
a  bricklayer,  and  himself  a  bricklayer.  Shakespeare's 
father  was  a  broken-down  glover  in  Stratford ;  Massin- 
ger's  father  held  some  unknown  position  in  the  family  of 
a  nobleman ;  Webster  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  tailor. 
Peele,  Lodge,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  and  Jonson  were 
all  actors,  a  fact  which  tells  its  own  story  of  their  social 


be  classed  as  literature.  Shakespeare  touched  the  dry  bonet  with 
liis  magic  wand,  and  they  sprang  at  once  into  forms  of  immortll 
beauty. 

*  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  died  in  1586,  before  his  oonntiy  badi 
literature,  laments  that  ^^poesie,  thus  embraced  in  all  other  plaoai^ 
should  only  find  in  our  time  a  bad  welcome  in  England.**—^ 
of  Poesie." 


i 
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(■■inilition.  Tntil  we  n\ioli  tlio  olt»s»-  of  thr  centiipy,  and 
oiiiit'  ti»  llacon,  Ik-auinont,  and  Fletflier,  we  do  not  find 
:t  jinmiinent  author  of  oven  ^ntle  blood.* 

Within  a  jteritxl  or  alxmt  }ialf  a  century,  England  pro- 
duit's  twii  hnndrot)  and  tliirty-throo  iM>ets.  exclusive  (if 
thf  dniiiuitists.  of  whom  forty  have  talents  or  {renius.+ 
(If  ilio  dnimatists  the  names  of  about  fifty  liave  come 
down  to  us ;  most  of  their  works  arc  lost.  Iiut  nearly  a 
liundn^l  survive,  half  of  wliich  arc  niastcriiieces.  Never 
hun  the  worM  seen  another  such  exliibition  of  intellect- 
ual iictivity.J  For  a  few  years  these  sinjp.'rR.  inspired 
by  tlieir  country's  enerfjy,  floml  tlie  land  witli  their 
son^r:  and  ilien  it  ends  in  a  jwlty  twitter,  and  ii  silence 
broken  only  by  the  grand  organ  peal  of  Jlilton.  Does 
one  jusli  why  this  |K>etic  jieriod  was  so  short  of  life  i  I.rf?t 
liim  ask  the  fruit-trees  why  they  drop  tlieir  blossoms  in 
the  spring,  and  ho  will  have  his  answer.  Jiut,  short  as 
was  its  life,  the  charm  of  its  prtKluct  is  uncmling,  not 
only  to  tlie  poet,  but  to  the  student  of  history.  In  fact, 
withfiut  this  literature,  without  the  light  which  it  throws 
u|Nm  the  mannera  and  morals  of  tho  time,  no  one  can 
undenilund  some  phasL-s  in  tho  (Icvelopmcnt  of  Engliidi 
I'liritunisni — tu  Americans,  at  least,  one  of  J 
events  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


*  Ilcsiuniont  vat  tlio  son  of  a  bitihop,  FMohi 
Erat  !>]»>-  was  pmi)ucc<l  in  t60S. 

*  l)r;iki' :  Tainc. 
:  I>r:ik<-:  Tnitn.-:  tinea.    ItlavoryiU] 

in  Ci.L-Uin.l.  till-  dwdopmi-i 
.\)>r<-<i.m.  that  Inlwccn  1350  fln<1  lOSO 
ii-n     l.:itlii  U-int;  then  thf  tuugue  of 
into  i>ii*  KiiL'lisU  Inngangc  than  in  mII  tlia 
"  .Vmung  my  Ilo<ik»,"  Lowell, 
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But  the  importance  of  this  literature  as  bearing  upon 
general  historical  questions  may  be  greatly  overrated. 
Chatham  once  said  that  he  had  read  his  English  history 
in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  he  seems  to  have  had 
an  innumerable  following.  Certain  it  is  that  there  are 
many  persons  whose  opinions  regarding  the  Elizabethan 
age  have  been  derived  entirely  from  the  poets  of  the 
time,  often  from  the  works  of  one  or  two  alone,  and 
not  unfrequently  from  the  volumes  of  beautiful  extracts 
which  are  perennially  culled  for  the  school-room  or  the 
family  table.  This  may  seem  absurd,  except  among 
school-girls ;  and  yet  there  is  such  a  radiance  about  this 
literature,  such  a  glory  as  of  eternal  spring,  that  the 
driest  student,  sitting  down  to  its  examination,  is  in 
danger  of  losing  the  historian  in  the  sentimentalist. 
The  poets  speak  with  such  an  air  of  authority,  their 
presentation  is  so  lifelike,  and  they  are  evidently  so  sin- 
cere, that  one  almost  forgets  that  there  are  such  things 
as  acts  of  Parliament,  royal  proclamations,  and  ofScial 
records  showing  the  condition  of  society. 

However,  if  the  historical  student  does  not  lose  his 
head  in  the  contemplation  of  its  beauty,  this  literature 
is  of  value  in  reflecting  something  of  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  time.  But  he  must  examine  it  all,  and 
must  apply  to  the  writers  the  same  rules  by  which  he 
tests  the  evidence  of  any  other  witnesses.  In  this  case, 
the  main  question  is  that  of  knowledge.  If  a  poet  de- 
scribes the  life,  the  habits,  or  modes  of  thought  of  any 
particular  class  of  society,  we  should  look  into  his  own 
life  and  see  what  were  his  opportunities  of  obtaining 
information.  These  suggestions  seem  very  common- 
place, and  would  be  needless  but  for  the  fact  that,  in 
some  strange  way,  the  inspiration  ascribed  to  poets  is 
supposed  to  enable  them,  not  only  to  look  into  the  hu- 
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man  heart,  but  also  to  describe  external  things  which 
they  have  never  seen. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  the  mo<Io  in  which  a  picture 
drawn  by  a  great  poet  is  accepted,  without  any  consid- 
eration of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  furnished  by 
the  case  of  Spenser,  the  author  of  the  "  Fairie  Queene." 
Spenser  is  the  poet  of  high  life  in  England.  His  great 
poem,  in  verse  which  can  hardly  bo  objecteil  to  by  the 
most  austere,  deals  with  queens,  knights,  and  dames  of 
high  degree.  It  is  studied  by  every  school-girl,  read  by 
every  poet,  and  readers  nursed  on  such  literature  can 
scarcely  credit  the  picture  of  the  times  drawn  by  other 
witnesses.  But  let  us  see  what  were  the  sources  of  the 
poet's  knowledge  compared  with  those  of  men  who 
lived  in  London,  mingled  with  the  upper  classes,  and 
whose  testimony  appears  in  private  letters  and  official 
documents. 

Spenser  was  bom  about  1552,  as  is  surmised  from  his 
statement  in  a  sonnet.  Of  his  earlv  life  we  know  even 
less  than  of  that  of  Shakespeare.  The  myth  that  he 
was  linked  in  blood  with  a  house  of  ancient  fame  is 
prolwibly  exph^ded  forever.  His  origin  was  very  low- 
ly, his  father  l)eing  either  a  p<x>r  tailor  or  a  joumejinan 
clothmaker  in  East  London.*  From  a  charitv-school 
he  went  to  (  ambridfre  as  a  siziir,  "workinsr  his  wav" 
tbroogh  college,  as  Americana  would  call  it.  Leaving 
the  universitv  after  obtaining  his  master's  dejrree  in 
1^7**,  he  passed  a  year  or  so  as  a  tutor  in  some  unknown 
family  in  the  Xorth,  and  possibly  saw  some  military 


•  Rec(?nt  tliscovprics  show  that  tho  popt  reroivefi  his  early  Cfliica- 
lirtQ  ac  the  Merrhant  Tailors'  School  of  London,  a  charitahle  inrti- 
mtii->n.  ami  there  «)btaiDe<l  some  kind  of  scholarship  at  Canihrid^. 
article  in  **  Encyclopffflia  Britannica."  9th  <»(!. 
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service  in  Ireland  under  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  In  1578, 
he  was  taken  to  London  by  a  fellow-student  of  literary 
tastes,  was  introduced  at  court,  became  intimate  with 
Philip  Sidney,  and  made  him  a  long  visit  at  his  family 
seat  in  Kent.  In  1580,  two  years  after  quitting  the 
North,  he  went  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey, 
and  there,  in  the  next  fifteen  years,  wrote  the  "  Fairie 
Queene,"  bringing  three  books  to  London  for  pubUca- 
tion  in  1589,  and  a  second  instalment  in  1595.  With 
the  exception  of  these  two  breaks,  he  remained  in  Ire- 
land for  nineteen  years,  returning  to  his  early  home  in 
1599,  to  die  broken-hearted  and  in  want  of  bread.* 

In  the  incidents  of  Spenser's  career  we  may,  perhaps, 
find  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  he  has  always  Ix^n 
the  "  poet's  poet,"  and  not  the  poet  of  the  people.  Af- 
ter the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1580,  he  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  three  thousand  acres  from  the  forfeited 
lands  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  His  estate,  situated  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  contained  a  desolate  old  castle, 
overlooking  a  picturesque  lake ;  behind,  a  mountain,  and 
in  front,  a  broad  stretch  of  dreary  landscape.  Here, 
where  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  found  him  sitting  "  alwaies 
idle,"  he  wrote  of  courts,  and  knights,  and  chivaby. 
Exquisite  is  his  verse,  and  full  of  all  verbal  melodies, 
but  its  full  appreciation  requires  the  instincts  of  a  poet 
We  are  told  that  it  was  the  delight  of  the  upper  classes, 
the  men  and  women  who  a  short  time  before  had  gone 
mad  over  the  "Euphues"  of  Lilly.  This  is  probable 
enough.  Elizabeth  and  her  courtiers  saw  themselves 
idealized,  and  naturally  smiled  with  pleasure.  But  this 
poem  seems  to  be  a  strange  place  to  look  for  any  picture 
of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  time  in  England.    The 


♦  Ben  Jonson  to  Drummond. 
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sitting  in  his  dreary  castle,  beside  his  lonely  lake, 
ig  back  to  his  little  glimpse  of  upper  London  life, 
3  the  pure-minded  chivalric  Sidney  was  his  constant 
ide,  peopled  his  fairy  world  with  the  spirits  of  his 
nly  fancy,  and  not  with  creatures  of  flesh  and 
.  It  is  much  as  if  a  young  girl  brought  up  in  a 
int,  and  attending  her  first  ball,  were  to  sit  down 
ite  an  essay  on  society.* 

t  although  we  cannot  turn  to  the  "  Fairie  Quecne," 
nore  than  to  *'  Paradise  Lost,"  to  study  the  life  of 
me,  wo  find  in  each  something  of  its  spirit.  Spen- 
id  Milton  were  both  Puritans,  but  standing  three- 
ers  of  a  century  apart.  Each  represented  what 
anism  might  have  become  under  national  condi- 
favorable  for  its  development.  Each  was  a  scholar ; 
lie  one  had  studied  only  the  classics,  the  other  had 
I  the  Bible,  theology,  and  ]X)litics.  In  one  of  his 
r  jxjems,  the  *'  Shepherd's  Calendar,''  published  in 

when  ho  was  at  Penshurst  with  Philip  Sidney, 
ier  had  come  out  on  the  side  of  the  Reformers. 
is  mcxlol  for  a  Christian  pastor  he  had  taken  Arch- 
p  (irindal,  then  sus|)ended  from  office  for  his  lax 
cement  of  the  Clmrch's  discipline,  and  he  had 
y  attacked  tlie  vices  of  the  higher  clergy.  In  the 
rie  Queone''  he  struck  the  key-note  of  the  broad 
anisni  of  the  future,  which  made  duty  the  chief 

rii  of  life,  lie  intended  to  write  a  poetical  trea- 
»n  the  moral  virtues,  and  he  wrote  in  words  which, 
ulorst^KxI,  would  have  awakened  an  echo  in  every 
?st  lieai-t.     Un  fort  una  telv,  the  courtiers  cared  little 


liihm  j^ays  of  S|>en<H.>r*s  descriptions  of  Elizabeth  that  his  **! 
ations  loavc  the  servility  of  the  ItaliaDs  far  behind.''-— **  lit. 
rnf^c.'  ii.  20-2. 
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for  his  morals,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few  of  the 
Puritans  understood  his  language. 

If  the  other  poets  of  the  time  had  written  verse  as 
pure  as  that  of  Spenser's,  we  should  hear  little  of  the 
dislike  of  poetry  exhibited  by  the  Puritans.  Certainly, 
no  class  of  men  in  modem  times  have  taken  more  in- 
tense delight  than  they  in  the  grandest  of  all  verse, 
that  of  the  Hebrew  poets.  But  save  in  the  fact  that 
he  sprang  from  the  common  people,  Spenser,  both  in 
his  life  and  in  his  verse,  as  little  represents  the  writers 
of  his  time  as  his  friend  Sidney  represents  the  courtiers. 
Turning  now  to  his  contemporaries  among  the  drama- 
tists, whose  works  are  the  peculiar  glory  of  this  age, 
we  shall  not  only  see  the  times  depicted,  but  shall  also 
see  why  the  Puritans  looked  upon  the  theatre  as  the 
sink  of  all  iniquity. 

Spenser,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  Londoner  by  birth, 
but  wrote  the  '*  Fairie  Queene"  far  from  the  sound  of 
the  Armada's  cannon,  and  far  from  the  wild  tumult 
with  which  England  was  greeting  its  new  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  men  who  created  the  English  stage 
lived  in  London,  but  were  mostly  country-bom,  cany- 
ing  with  them  to  their  new  home  something  of  the  early 
perfume  of  wood  and  field,  which  still  lingers  aboat 
their  work.* 

The  first  theatre  in  London  was  erected  in  1576.  ItB 
popularity  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  next  twenty* 
seven  years  seventeen  more  were  opened,  an  average  d 
two  in  every  three  years.  The  great  increase,  however, 
came  after  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  the  year  be- 


*  The  only  notable  exception  was  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  bom  !> 
London.  Of  him  Swinburne  snys :  "  His  flowers  have  eveiy  qvMSSJ 
but  fragrance.'' — "  A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson,''  p.  4. 
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re  that  event  having  witnessed  the  appearance  of  the 
"st  of  the  great  dramatists  of  England. 
Christopher  Marlowe,  who  in  many  qualities  is  infe- 
ur  to  ShakesiKjare  alone,  stands  out  as  a  type  of  the 
ass  that  gave  greatness  to  the  theatre,  and  rendered 
hateful  to  the  Puritans.  Born  in  15G4,  the  son  of  a 
anterbury  shoemaker,  he  goes  to  Cambridge  as  a  poor 
tU4lent,  and  ])icks  up  a  Uttle  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
^rhich,  imi^rfectly  as  they  were  taught,  were  about  the 
>Dly  things  to  be  learned  in  an  English  univei^sity.  * 
Drifting  to  London,  he  becomes  an  actor  for  a  time ;  leads 
1  wild,  reckless,  riotous  life ;  sets  God  and  man  at  de- 
fiance; proclaims  Moses  a  juggler;  declares  that  he  could 
invent  a  better  religion  than  Christianity ;  and  at  the 
a»je  of  thirtv  dies  in  a  drunken  brawl.  Yet  he  was  the 
father  tif  English  tragedy.  The  appearance  of  his  *'  Tam- 
burluino,"  in  15S7,  was  as  important  an  event  as  the  a])- 
|K?arance  of  the  "  Fairie  Queen,"  three  years  later.  It 
announciHl  to  the  world  that  the  English  stage  had 
Jono  away  with  imitations,  dull  i)edantic  allegories,  and 
nii'Pe  coarse  buffoonery.  Shortly  afterwards  followed 
the  "Jew  of  Malta/'  '*the  hendd  of  Shylock;"t  "Ed- 
^anl  the  Second,"  the  forerunner  of  Shakespeare's  his- 


*  Tliat  ^n  many  poor  boys,  like  Spenser,  Marlowe,  and  Bcu  Jon- 
*'^n.  ^hoiilil  IiHve  studied  at  the  university  seems  remarkable.  But 
'oi>l.  out  «>f  1S02  students,  fellows,  and  professors  at  Cambridge, 
^''i'an*  put  «lnwn  as  **j)oor  students/'  Strypc's  **  Annals/*  iii.  53. 
»'<•  rn^t  nf  living:  was  small;  some  of  the  schools  gave  them  scliol- 
a^lIil^^  =ii'<^  f'*^"'*  "**■*"  were  much  more  accustomed  than  at  present 
^'  ''ip  I'riu'ht  fle-iervin*;  younjx  scholars.  Some,  it  seems,  lived  on 
!'''i<  cluirirv.  Bv  act  of  14th  Elizabeth,  "all  scholars  of  the  Uni- 
^•rs:i»  ^  «.f  <  )xfi»nl  and  ('aml)n<li;e  that  j^f^  alnrnt  begging,  not  being 
V:il..iri/^..i  nnrlrr  the  seal  of  said  universities,''  arc  declared  '^vagop 
""'•  i\"  :.n>I  punishable  as  such.  t  Oreen. 

II.  -;• 
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torical  plays ;  and  "  Faustus,"  founded  on  the  story  that 
Goethe  has  made  immortal. 

The  father  of  English  comedy  was  another  profligate, 
a  worthy  companion  of  Marlowe.     This  was  Robert 
Greene.     Born  about  1560,  in  Norwich,  he  studies  at 
Cambridge,  travels  on  the  Continent,  becomes  a  clergy- 
man, marries,  deserts  his  vrife  and  child,  goes  up  to  Lon- 
don, writes  plays  and  pamphlets  innumerable,  squanders 
his  money  on  wine  and  women,  develops  into  a  tavern 
bully,  and,  worn  out  by  his  debaucheries,  dies  an  old  man 
at  thirty -two.     These  are  but  tjrpes.     Look  at  some  of 
the  others.     Thomas  Nashe,  whose  English  sounds  in 
places  Uke  Carlyle's,  was  born  in  Suffolk  County,  in 
1564,  the  same  year  with  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe. 
He,  too,  studies  at  Cambridge  as  a  sizar,  travels,  goes  up 
to  London,  joins  the  brawlers,  takes  to  his  wits  to  pay 
tavern  bills,  and  dies  at  thirty-six.     There  is  Geoi]ge 
Peele,  of  Devonshire,  also  a  university  man ;  he  becomes 
an  actor  and  playwright,  loves  wine  and  taverns  like 
the  rest,  and  dies  at  forty.   Of  Shakespeare's  city  life  we 
know  almost  nothing;  but  his  brother  authors,  of  whose 
Uves  we  have  a  record,  belong  mostly  to  the  same  class, 
including  "  Rare  Ben  Jonson ;"  they  are  wild  livers,  soak- 
ing themselves  in  wine,  and  dying  miserable  deaths. 
They  can  be  moderate  in  nothing ;  in  their  actions  as  in 
their  writings  they  give  full  vent  to  every  passion.  The 
new  Ufe  of  England  intoxicates  their  senses ;  "  the  im- 
agination oppressed  their  reason,"  as  Drummond  said  of 
Jonson. 

The  literary  productions  of  these  men  reflect  not  alone 
their  own  lives,  but,  to  some  extent,  the  life  which  they 
saw  around  them.  Everything  is  exaggerated:  their 
male  ch«aracters  are  heroes  or  human  monsters;  thfiii 
women  are  saints  or  devils.    Yet  beauty  is  found  on 
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side.  Harlowe  writes  those  exquisite  lines  be- 
ig,  "Come  live  witii  me  and  be  my  love,"  which 
speare  afterwards  appropriated.     Greene  writes 

and  novelettes  as  sweet  and  pure  as  any  ever 
J.    Take  all  the  literature  of  this  time,  expui^te 

out  its  flowers  and  bind  them  into  fragrant  clus- 
ad  the  age  which  bore  such  sweetness  seems  idyl- 
lut  these  flowers  bloomed  on  a  soil  that  gavg  forth 

different  perfume.  We  may  Ix;  sure  that  the  men 
Jle«l  tlio  London  theatres  in  the  days  when  tliey 
I  the  juniper  were  not  attractetl  by  the  lilies  and 
■lets  which  modern  readers  find  so  fragrant.*  They 
li  odors  more  congenial,  and  tliey  certainly  found 
n  plays  to  the  grossness  of  which  no  words  of  de- 
on  can  do  justice.  Host  of  these  plays  have  been 
:\ie  majority  of  those  that  survive  have  been  rele- 
to  the  locked  bookcases  of  the  scholar,  and  there 
iroperly  belong.    Even  their  titles  need  a  disinfec- 


iTC  iliown  in  a  former  chapter  liow  little  Sliakcfijicarc's  piib- 
ilajB  were  appreciated  in  his  time,  or  after  liia  death,  until 
ibout  n  centurj-.  !lc  was  a  good  man  of  business  and  made 
but,  as  manager  uf  a  tlicatre,  produced  the  plafi  of  otliers  as 
:bow  of  his  onn  creation.  Wo  an:  told  that  when  bis"  Venua 
>nis"appcarcd,  it  naa  tolii'luuiidon  thotubleofevurjrfaiiADd 
nc  in  London  (Taine,  "Slmkc^pcare"),  and  thensii 
ultelb  was  much  takcD  \^ir)l  lilt' ehnrarccrofFial*) 
comcfl  down  to  ns  to  slmw  [Imt  his  conteoipon 
ipprecintinnof  biscliasti'  iir(ii)ue[iun>,o] 
,n\  uioiive. 

ic  ravs  of  the  charactete  thu 
e  Btape :  "  Tliej  have  a  i  urnhiilury  oi 
Lif  Itulielais,  and  the;  di  :iin  it  Hrj. 
>nil  hurl  it  at  their  enuim-,  not  o 
d.    Their  actions  correupouil. 
die  limit  of  their  pasaioiiii.    They  U 
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Green,  in  speaking  of  this  literature,  remarks :  "  The 
features  of  our  drama  that  startled  the  moral  temper  of 
the  time  and  won  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  Puritans,  its 
grossness  and  profanity,  its  tendency  to  scenes  of  horror 
and  crime,  its  profuse  employment  of  cruelty  and  lust  as 
grounds  of  dramatic  action,  its  daring  use  of  the  horri- 
ble and  the  unnatural  whenever  they  enable  it  to  display 
the  more  terrible  and  revolting  sides  of  human  passion, 
were  derived  from  the  Italian  stage."  *    This  is  a  char- 
acteristic statement;  and  if  one  read  nothing  concerning 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  except  the  rose-colored  descriptions 
given  by  some  writers,  it  would  appear  that  a  mahgn 
foreign  influence  must  have  been  responsible  for  the 
scenes  of  horror  and  crime,  the  lust,  the  profanity,  and 
the  general  grossness  so  repugnant  to  the  English  char- 
acter.   When,  however,  we  read  the  record  of  the  Eng- 
lish butcheries  in  Ireland ;  when  the  Bishop  of  London 
says  officially  that  he  never  would  remove  a  minister 
for  the  trifling  offence  of  adultery ;  and  when  we  are 
told  that  if  an  Englishman  spoke  three  words,  one  of 
them  would  be  an  oath — it  seems  unnecessary  to  look 


the  stage  is  full  of  abominations.  ...  In  this  age  and  upon  this  sttge 
(leccncy  was  a  thing  unknown.  The  talk  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
is  full  of  coarse  allusions ;  we  should  have  to  find  out  an  alehouse  of 
the  lowest  description  to  hear  the  like  words  nowadays.^' — "English 
Literature,"  "  Shakespeare."  In  his  chapters  on  the  theatre,  Taine 
gives  an  incomparable  sketch  of  the  growth  and  character  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama.  No  one  could  do  fuller  justice  to  its  beauties, 
while  appreciating  its  grossness,  as,  perhaps,  only  an  educated  for- 
eigner can  fully  do.  Hartley  Coleridge,  in  writing  of  Massinger,  says: 
'•  Some  of  his  humble  companions  and  waiting-women  would  dis* 
ixrace  a  penitentiary."—"  Life  of  Massinger."  Similar  opinions  wiU 
1)0  expressed  by  every  one  who  sits  down  to  read  these  plays  fortlw 
first  time  with  senses  undulled  by  familiarity  with  their  ooarseneBS* 
*  "  History  of  the  English  People." 
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aly  for  an  explanation  of  a  stage  which,  in  these  par- 
ars  at  least,  was  "  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time." 
ill,  there  was  one  feature  of  the  drama  which  may 
»  been  affected  by  an  Italian  influence — that  was  its 
70US  scepticism.  Marlowe  and  Greene  were  avowed 
ists,  being  prominent  members  of  a  society  which  held 
leetings  at  the  house  of  its  president.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
1.  These  men,  the  fathers  of  the  stage,  were  outrage- 
n  their  blasphemies.  Their  associates,  perhaps  fright- 
1  by  a  prosecution  for  heresy  begun  against  Marlowe 
before  his  death,*  were  less  outspoken,  but  their  plays 
iit  have  been  the  work  of  pagans.  Nature  interested 
a  in  its  everj^  form;  man  they  studied  in  his  even' 
ion  ;  but  they  cared  nothing  for  the  religious  ques- 
s  which  were  agitating  a  great  body  of  their  country- 
.  Shakespeare,  from  his  country  home,  goes  up  to 
don  and  mingles  with  these  men.  Whether  bred  a 
liolic  or  Protestant  no  one  knows,  but  in  his  writings 
can  trace  the  results  of  the  general  scepticism  with 
eh  he  was  surrounded.  While  still  an  actor  he  writes 
amlet/'  in  which  we  see  him  struggling  with  the 
blem  of  a  future  life.  After  giving  up  his  theatre, 
^tircs  to  Stratford,  and  there  writes  ''The  Tempest," 
vhich  he  solves  the  problem.    There  is  no  future. 

**  We  arc  such  staff 
As  dreams  arc  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep."  t 

n  addition  to  the  grossness  and  irreligioii  i 
zabethan  drama,  which  made  it  so  hateful  1 


III  l.iSS,  Francis  Kct,  ^LA.,  was  burned  for  hereey,  ho 
n-  »:iy<,  *•  divers  detestable  opinions  about  Christ  oar  * 
lit  tlu'v  were  does  not  appear.    Strype's  "Annals,^  lii.  i 
"Tciapc>t/'  act  iv.  sc.  1 :  sec  also  *'  Measure  for  Uetnir 

1. 
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Puritans,  it  presents  another  feature  which,  pcrhais, 
aiMetl  to  its  hatefulnes!:.  and  is  of  interest  to  thu  his- 
torian. During  the  time  of  its  development  there  were 
voices  heard  in  various  quarters,  protesting  against  the 
official  corruption,  the  tvranny  of  the  government,  tlie 
monstrous  system  of  nionoiwhcs,  the  perversion  of  legal 
process,  and  the  all-porvadiiig  immorality  in  high  places 
which  a  few  years  later  were  to  breetl  a  revolution.  But 
not  an  echo  of  these  protests  do  we  find  upon  the  stage, 
not  a  hint  of  that  demand  for  civil  liberty  which  was 
heard  among  the  Puritans.  There,  Elizabeth  is  the 
•■  C'haste  Diana,"  England  is  "  this  other  Eden,  demi- 
paradise;"'  the  public  are  happy,  the  government  is  the 
best  iiiKin  the  earth.  For  the  explanation  of  this  ire 
have  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  i)lace,  any  theatre 
or  any  pky  that  lil>elled  the  government  would  have 
been  instantly  suppressed.  In  addition,  authors  in  Eng- 
land, as  elsewhere  until  a  very  recent  date,  have  beeo 
unable  to  live  by  their  writings  except  through  the 
patronage  of  the  upper  classes.  No  one  needs  to  be 
told  how  this  dependence  has  affected  English  liten- 
ture.  Even  tlio  i)resent  generation  has  seen  TbaA- 
eray  reg:u'de<l  with  suspicion  when  he  drew  some  life 
pictni-es  of  tlie  nobility,  and  then  capped  thp  climu 
by  lecturing  on  the  Four  Georges.  It  neeiled  a  boMj 
man,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteentli  century.  14 
lift  the  veil  from  such  sacred  objects.  But  in  the  liU- 
teenth  century  no  responsible  author  ever  thought  of 
such  temerity :  how  some  of  the  anonymous  ]>amtJiiCit- 
cere  wei-e  treated  for  this  crime  we  shall  see  liertfafteR 

Tlie  theatre,  while  it  had  a  pit  for  the  rabble,  rtlW 
Dti  the  up|x>r  class  for  its  support.     The  publisher 
poems  oi-  plays  could  look  nowhere  else  for  priil 
8hakes^>earc,  wc  arc  told,  received  a  gift  of  a 


1 
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of  Southampton,  to  whom  he 
and  Atkmis."     As  the  greatest 
the  ilmmattsts  recuivtsl  only  seven  or  eight  pounds 

■  their  pbiys,  they  eked  out  their  living  by  writ- 

■  pamphlets  or  by  contributions  from  the  courtiers. 
va  says  of  Shakesiieare :  "  Socially  the  puet  reflects 
amtocmtio  vi«w  of  social  life  which  ivaa  sliaretl 

bU  the  nuUe  spirits  uf  the  Elizalwlban  time.  The 
lis  vhich  he  hurU  in  play  after  play  at  the  rab- 
jaly  echti  the  general  temi»er  of  the  Jlenascence." 
Aher  some  of  the  Purimns.  who  thought,  with  their 
lireu  iu  Holland  ami  Scotland,  that  all  men  were 
,  in  the  sight  of  («od,  were  less  noble  in  spirit 
the  men  about  the  English  court  may  ]xwsib]j-  be 
Red.  but  it  IS  true  enough  that  the  great  writers  of 
EHzabL'thun  age  careil  as  little  for  the  sacred  flame 
Til  liberty  which  the  Puritans  were  funning  as  they 
tliemnml  law,  ur  the  revelations  of  Christianityr* 
tking  thU  dramatic  litentture  all  together,  looking 
as  it  Nppearwl  uuexpurgnteU  on  the  stage,  and  con- 
ring  the  rooilitiods  under  whii-li  ii  ii^"*  il.'vilnjied, 
liee<I  not  aak  how  it  would  bt'  )to 

VVfti  that  life  liail  a  nobler  ol>ji  uic 

After  a  time  it  beciiiii<  ..'I  iif 


'hat  mlgkt  bn  cspwUi]  IVutu  .' 
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better.  By  the  middle  of  the  next  century  all  its  early 
beauties  had  departed,  the  freshness  of  its  new  life  was 
gone,  the  flowers  were  dead ;  nothing  was  left  but  the 
underlying  compost  heap.  Then  the  Puritans  came  into 
power  and  the  theatre  was  suppressed,  much  to  the  grief 
of  the  sentimentalists,  who  cannot  understand  why  peo- 
ple should  lay  such  stress  upon  little  things  like  moral- 
ity or  religion.* 


*  If  any  reader  thinks  that  I  have  described  the  moral  side  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage  iu  too  dark  colors,  I  refer  him  to  the  writings  of 
Sir  John  Harrington,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  a  former  chapter 
when  discussing  the  general  immorality  of  the  time.     Harrington, 
who  was  the  godson  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  iu  1561,  and  died 
in  1612.    He  was  a  courtier,  a  scholar,  and  an  an ti -Puritan.    No  man 
had  better  opportunities  for  observation  than  he,  and  no  witness 
could  be  less  prejudiced.     About  1597,  he  wrote  "A  Treatise  od 
Plays,'^  in  whicli  he  discussed  the  subject  of  amusements,  treating, 
among  other  things,  of  the  theatre  of  the  time.    This  he  classed  un- 
der "  the  second  sorte  of  play,  provoking  only  and  cheefly  to  wan- 
tonness.^'   Explaining  this,  he  says :  "  But  now  whence  comes  this 
offence  but  from  the  ill  penning  of  the  plays  by  the  wryters,  or  by 
the  wanton  humor  of  this  tyme,  whom  no  mirth  can  please  if  it  be 
not  sawced  with  some  bawdery  ?     And  the  poet's  care,  as  sayeth 
Terence,  is,  Populo  ut  placorent  quas  fecissent  fabulas." — **Nug» 
Antique,"  i.  192  (London,  1804).     Harrington  himself  was  no  pre- 
cisian.    On  one  occasion  he  translated  an  Italian  story  from  Ariosto 
and  circulated  it  about  the  court.     Elizabeth,  hearing  of  it,  sent  for 
him,  ^^and  severely  reprimanded  him  for  endangering  the  morals 
of  her  maids  of  honor  by  putting  into  their  hands  so  iudecorous  a 
tale ;  and,  as  a  punishment,  ordered  him  to  retire  to  his  country  scat, 
and  not  appear  again  in  her  presence  till  he  could  produce  a  com- 
plete vereion  of  the  whole  poem." — Idem,  Preface,  p.  x.    The  result 
was  a  full  and  very  feeble  translation,  which  appeared  in  1591,  with 
a  dedication  to  the  queen.     Harrington,  having  an  important  law- 
suit, approached  the  lord  chancellor  privately,  and  tells,  in  a  confi- 
dential letter,  of  his  intention  of  giving  Elizabeth  some  jewels  and  five 
hundred  pounds  in  money  for  her  good  offices.    Idem,  pp.  118, 347. 


CHAPTER  XV 

ENGLAND  AFTER  THE  ARMADA 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PURITANISM — CALVINI8TI0  THEOLOGY — 
THE  JEWISH  SABBATH — CIVIL  LIBERTY  UNDER  ELIZABETH, 
lft8S>l«08. 

Such  were  the  effects  produced  upon  some  classes  in 

the  community  by  the  new  life  which  came  to  England 

with  the  dispersion  of  the  Invincible  Armada.    But  there 

was  another  large  class  very  differently  affected.    One 

man,  passing  from  his  sick-chamber  into  the  fresh  air  of 

spring,  sees  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  the  world  around 

Mm,  feels  nothing  but  the  sense  of  his  own  existence,  and 

with  restored  health  thinks  only  of  renewed  enjoyment. 

Another  convalescent  sees  a  miracle  on  every  side,  feels 

an  overwhelming  sense  of  a  superior  power,  and,  looking 

back  upon  his  escape  from  death,  thinks  only  of  how  he 

can  lead  a  better  life.     The  latter  typifies  the  Puritans. 

To  them,  earthquakes,  famine,  portents  in  the  skies,  the 

approach  of  the  Armada,  had  all  Ijeen  signs  of  (icxl's 

impending  wrath.     For  some  good  reason  that  wrath 

liad  been  averted  and  England  had  Ijeen  siiv<*d.     liut 

8ave<l  for  what?    Had  Go<l  interposed  in  her  behalf  in 

oitler  that  her  people  might  merely  have  broader  o])- 

portunities  of  self-indulgence,  or  had   he   sonn*  ^ivat 

^ork  to  be  accomphshed  for  which  he  lja<l  chosen  them 

^fitting  instruments?     To  their  minds  tlicn*  was  but 

^ne  answer  to  this  question.     They  wen^  to  do  (mxI'k 

^ork;  to  do  it,  they  must  know  his  will,  and  that  will 
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was  laid  down  in  the  Bible.  Duty  the  object  of  life, 
and  the  Bible  its  rule.  That  was  the  key-note  of  the 
Puritanism  which  wa3  to  revolutionize  England  and 
found  a  Xew  England  across  the  ocean. 

Let  us  now  see  if  we  can  understand  what  was  in- 
volved in  this  Puritan  conception  of  life,  and  how  it 
came  to  be  developed,  keeping  always  in  mind  that  the 
men  affected  by  it  lived  in  tlie  sixteenth,  and  not  in  the 
nineteenth,  century,  with  its  hundreds  of  years  of  scien- 
tific investigation  stretching  out  behind  it. 

From  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne 
down  to  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  ab- 
sorbing question  in  the  minds  of  all  earnest  men  was 
that  of  the  possible  restoration  of  the  papacy.  That 
question  had  now  been  settled  forever,  and,  as  most  per- 
sons tiioaglit,  by  the  special  interposition  of  the  Al- 
mighty. But  the  thirty  years'  struggle  before  this 
event,  the  biunt  of  which  had  fallen  on  the  Faritans. 
had  left  its  imjirint  on  their  character.  They  had  to 
combat,  not  alone  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholics,  bnt  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  their  own  Church,  which  were 
primarily  obnoxious  to  tiiem  because  they  kept  aUve  the 
recollections  of  the  old  faith,  and  left  open  an  easy  path 
for  a  return  to  Rome.  In  this  triangular  contest  n^tbar 
party  thought  of  an  appeal  to  reason,  the  da}'  for  t^Mfl 
form  of  argument  was  yet  far  off.  Each  apiHwilod  soW]^" 
to  authority.  The  Papists  pointed  to  tnulitton  to  sup- 
port their  ecclesiastical  pretensions;  Elizabeth  and  bur 
bishops  |)ointeU  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm ;  thi'  Puri- 
tuns  laid  their  hands  upon  the  Bible.  An  infallible 
Church,  an  infalhble  State,  and  the  infeUible 
God ;  between  the  three,  and  there  were  t 
which  made  the  best  choice} 

But  although  the  great  body  of  the  i 
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possibly  Tiilucd  the  Bible  chiefly  as  a  weapon  in  their 
pcclesiiistical  controversies,  the  scope  of  its  usefulness 
was  soon  enlarged  as  the  English  version  passed  into  the 
hiinds  of  the  laity.  To  appreciate  its  effects  we  must 
renienilxir  for  how  short  a  time  it  had  been  translated, 
and  within  how  recent  a  periotl  its  free  circulation  had 
been  jwrmitted  by  the  government.  Henry  VIII,,  after 
setting  it  up  in  the  churches,  had  soon  thereafter  for- 
bidden its  reading  by  the  masses.  This  prohibition 
had  l)cen  withdrawn  by  Edward,  but  was  re-established 
by  iiis  sister  Mary.  Under  Elizabeth  its  circulation  was 
again  permittetl,  and  throughout  the  latter  half  of  her 
reign  an  average  of  three  editions,  perhaps  numbering 
five  hundred  copies  each,  were  printed  every  year.  These 
issues,  probably,  were  sufficient  to  sujtply  every  Protes- 
tant family  in  the  kingdom  that  cai-ed  at  all  for  religious 
matters,  and  had  a  member  who  could  read. 

To  most  of  them  it  was  their  only  book.  How  tliey 
pored  over  their  treasure  one  can.well  imagine.  Buried 
long  in  an  unknown  tongue,  it  came  to  them  with  all  tlie 
fre^ness  of  a  new  revelation,  protlucing  efTects  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  produced  upon  adult  readers  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  read  the  Bible  in  the  light  of 
commentatom,  who  have  establiaiied  rulfs  of  ii 
tton  welt  snited  to  the  moilern  mind.  This  inoonn 
IMssage  is  a  figure  of  spet^h;  this  monttroua  ]aii( 

demning  witches  or  idolaters  to  death  < 

ooly  for  u  s])ecial  time ;  these  teachings  o' 

not  to  be  taken  literally,  for  « 

tinue  under  such  a  constk-iu-iii 

conform  to  our  ideas  of  ri;,'hi  urpr 

oar  theological  systems,  ;iii<l  wiiich  c 

life  which  is  agreeable,  \\]\ 

Old  or  Xew  Testament,  in  the  MBiti 
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philosophical  letters  of  St.  Paul,  have  no  figurative  mean- 
ing and  were  written  for  all  time. 

But  these  men  of  three  hundred  years  ago  had  no 
conscious  conception  of  this  modem  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  word  of  inspiration.  To  them  the  Bible  was  a 
whole;  every  book,  every  chapter,  and  every  word  was 
equally  inspireci,  every  commandment  was  of  equal  bind- 
ing force.  Yet,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  men  will 
take  from  the  Bible  that  which  suits  their  dispositions. 
Its  sixty-six  books  relate  to  events  extending  over  a 
period  of  some  four  thousand  years.  Bound  together, 
they  form  a  single  volume,  in  fact  they  constitute  a 
library.  Over  two-score  of  authors  trace  the  religious 
development  of  a  people  from  the  first  stages  of  barbar- 
ism to  a  high  point  of  civilization.  When  this  record 
was  for  the  first  time  placed  before  the  Englishman  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
be  attracted  by  the  portion  which  suited  his  stage  of 
moral  and  intellectual  development.  This  he  found  in 
the  Old  Testament.* 


*  When  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Morton,  of  whose  fate  I  have  spoken 
in  a  former  chapter,  was  arrested,  in  1580,  for  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  Damley,  he  was  imprisoned  for  five  months  before  his 
trial,  the  result  of  which  no  one  doubted.  He  was  a  nominal  Prot- 
estant, being  at  the  head  of  the  political  party  which  opposed  the 
Catholics,  but  had  lived  an  utterly  godless  life,  probably  never  hav- 
ing looked  into  a  Bible.  With  the  scaffold  before  him,  he  now 
began  to  prepare  for  death.  The  character  of  his  preparations,  as 
told  in  his  own  words,  is  very  suggestive  of  the  place  which  the 
Old  Testament  filled  in  the  religion  of  that  time.  On  the  day  of  bis 
execution  the  attendant  ministers  told  liim  "of  the  promises  of 
mercy  in  the  Word,  on  which  it  behooved  him  to  lean,  the  example 
of  mercy  towards  God's  servants  who  had  been  sinners."  "Yes," 
he  answered  ;  "  I  know  all  that  to  be  true.  Since  I  passed  to  Dum- 
barton, I  have  read  all  the  five  books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Judgei, 
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There  is  an  impression,  somewhat  widely  prevalent, 
that  the  love  of  the  Old  Testament  which  was  develo|)ed 
among  the  English  people,  and  which  has  never  lost  its 
force,  giving  them  so  many  Hebraic  traits  of  character 
as  to  lead  some  scholars  to  regard  them  as  descendants 
of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  was  a  late  growth,  the  result 
of  the  persecution  carried  on  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
But  this  impression  is  erroneous.  The  truth  is  that  the 
attractive  force  of  the  early  books  of  the  Bible  was  de- 
veloped during  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  as 
soon  as  the  Puritans  began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
moral  as  distinguished  from  ceremonial  or  theological 
questions.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  general  use  of 
the  word  Sabbath  instead  of  Sunday,  in  oiHcial  docu- 
ments, acts  of  Parliament,  and  in  common  sj^eech,  and, 
what  was  more  marked,  by  the  revolution  in  the  mode 
of  keeping  the  day  itself.  How  early  this  change  was 
made,  and  how  the  Old  Testament  was  appealed  to  as  an 
authority  in  its  supjx)rt,we  shall  shortly  see. 

Equally  erroneous  is  the  impression  given  by  many 
historians  that  the  love  of  the  Old  Testament  was  felt 
most  strongly  by  the  men  who  had  left  tlie  Establislied 
Church.  Just  the  reverse  is  true.  Who  these  men  were, 
and  how  they  came  under  a  very  different  influence  from 
that  exertetl  on  their  fellow-Protestants— an  influence 
which  tauglit  them  to  care  more  for  the  New  Testament 


and  DOW  I  am  in  Samuel.  I  bcc  the  mercy  of  God  wonderful,  and  a1- 
way!i  inclinc<l  to  have  pity  on  liis  people ;  for  howlwit  he  punished 
tliem  oft,  yet  when  they  turned  to  him  he  was  merciful  a^in."  "What- 
ever he  had  l)een  Iwfore,"  wiys  the  narrator,  "  he  died  the  tnie  ler* 
vant  of  God."— "Illustrations  of  Scottish  History,"  p.  493,  qaotcd 
Frimde,  xi.  323.  Most  £n<rlishmen,  as  well  as  the  Scotchmen  of  tMt 
time,  were,  like  Morton,  slow  readers,  and  never  got  oat  of  the  01 
Tc«tamcnt. 
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than  for  the  Old  —  will  be  shown  hereafter.  They,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  were  never  called  Puritans  while 
alive,  but  always  Brownists,  Separatists,  or  Independents. 
From  them  came  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  settled  Pl}in- 
outh  Colony,  the  record  of  which  in  regard  to  witch- 
craft, the  Indians,  the  Quakers,  and  the  Baptists  differs 
so  widely  from  that  of  its  sister  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  which  was  founded  by  the  Puritans.  The  Puri- 
tans, properly  so  called,  the  men  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking — the  men  who  gave  us  the  Jewish  Sabbath — 
were  all  within  the  Established  Church,  being  what  we 
should  now  call  Low-Church  Episcopalians.*  It  was  not 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  forty  years  after 
Elizabeth  had  passed  away,  that  some  of  them  left  Epis- 
copacy and  set  up  as  Presbyterians,  adopting  the  form 
of  church  government  long  established  in  the  Scottish 
Kirk.  Until  that  event  they  remained  members  of  the 
English  Church,  and  as  such  members  they  left  England 
to  seek  a  new  home  in  Massachusetts,  where,  in  the 
main,  they,  however,  became  Congregationalists.t 


♦  The  uames  "  High-Church  "  and  "  Low-Church  "  did  not  come 
into  use  until  the  reign  of  Anne,  although  the  parties  had  existed 
for  a  century  and  a  half.  Lecky,  "  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury," i.  95. 

t  There  has  been  a  strange,  and,  in  view  of  the  well-known  facts 
of  history,  an  inexcusable  confounding  of  the  names  Puritan  and 
Pilgrim  by  most  writers,  English  and  American,  who  should  know 
that  the  Pilgrims  were  not  Puritans.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  House 
of  Lords  hangs  a  fine  painting  of  the  sailing  of  the  Mayfimoer^  which 
was  formerly  entitled  **  Departure  of  a  Puritan  Family  for  New 
England/'  Application  was  made  to  Mncaulay  and  Mahon  (Lord 
Stanhope),  who  were  Commissioners  on  Decorations  of  the  Hoote^to 
correct  this  blunder.  They  gave  a  hearing  to  the  artist  and  other 
parties  interested,  and  changed  the  words  "Puritan  Family"  to 
"  Pilgrim  Fathers."    As  Macaulay  in  his  writings  is  guilty  of  this 
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It  was  as  Englishmen  and  E])iscopalians,  and  not 
as  Separatists,  that  the  Puritans,  like  the  half-civilized 
Scotchmen,  were  attracted  by  the  Old  Testsiraent  with 
its  tales  of  blood,  its  apparent  approval  of  tlie  plunder 
and  massacre  of  the  heathen,  and  its  denunciations  of 
witches  and  idolaters.  Like  the  mass  of  their  country- 
men they  applie<l  these  lessons  to  themselves,  but  in  this 
<lirection  they  were  far  outdone  by  the  Iligh-Church 
party.  Nothing,  for  example,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians  in  New  England,  bad  as  it  was  in  many  cases, 
can  lye  compareil  with  the  wholesale  atrocities  commit- 
ter! by  the  English  government  upon  tlie  (>atholics  in 
Ireland,  or  upon  the  heathen  blacks  in  Africa,  down  to 
the  close  of  the  last  century.*  As  for  the  Quakers  and 
the  liaptists,  the  record  is  of  the  same  character.  Where 
the  victims  of  the  New  England  Puritans  are  inconsider- 
able in  number,  those  of  the  Iligh-Church  party  in  Eng- 
laml,  after  the  Restoration,  mount  up  into  the  thousands. 
It  is  claimed  that  five  thousand  dissenters  whoso  names 
were  known  died  in  the  hellish  English  prisons  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts. t 


unautliori7.etl  use  of  the  word  Puritan,  confoun(lin<:^  it  witli  Scpa- 
nti^t  :iii<l  IniU'pendent,  wc  need  uot  wonder  at  the  fact  that  scarcely 
an  .Vnu-rican  historian  is  free  from  the  error.  See  Goodwin's  "Pil- 
grim Hfpublic/*  p.  10.  For  one  illustration  of  Macaulay's  disregard 
t'f  the  dintinction  iKJtwecn  Puritan  and  Sepanitist,  sec  his  **  History/* 
I.  74,  75.  when^  he  attributes  to  the  latter  the  introduction  of  the 
Jewi<4h  Sabbath. 

•  As  I  have  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  Bancroft  estimates  that  in 
tlie  century  lx.'forc  the  American  Declaration  of  In(U>|)endcDCC,  Eng- 
land kidnapiK'd  three  million  blacks  from  Africa,  a  <pnirtcr  of  a  mill- 
ii»n  of  whom  die<l  on  the  voyage  to  America,  and  were  thrown  into 
the  Atlantic.     **  Hist,  of  Tnited  States,''  iii.  411. 

*  Neal^  "  Hist,  of  the  Puritans."    Twelve  thousand  Quakers  were 
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In  regiird  to  the  witches  in  particular,  the  contrast  is 
very  striking.  Their  persecution  begjin  in  Enghiml  long 
Ix'fore  the  settlement  of  America,  and  continuetl  there 
for  HKjre  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  delusion 
had  been  exposed  and  finally  abandoned  in  Massachu- 
setts. Tlie  first  English  law  against  witchcraft  wiis 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  rei)e:ded 
under  Mai'v,  but  re-enacted  at  the  accession  of  Eliziil)eth. 
When  James  I.  came  t»»  the  throne  it  was  made  more 
stringt-nt.  and  under  its  provisions  a  large  numlier  of 
persons  were  put  to  death,  under  circumstances  of  great 
ati-ocitv."*  In  I^WU,  after  the  Restoration,  occurred  the 
famous,  or  infamous,  trial  before  Chief  Justice  Hale, 
where  Sir  Thomas  I5r«.i\vne,  the  accomplished  scholar 
and  k'arnod  physician,  the  author  of  "  Keligio  Medici," 
testified  to  the  reality  »»f  witches,  and  Hale,  the  great 
lawyer,  confirmed  his  opinion. +  The  persecution  in  New 
England  began  after  this  trial,  and  ended  in  1092;  but 
it  still  went  on  in  Enirland.  where  two  victims  were  exe- 
cuted  in  1 711,  two  others  in  1710,  and  five  in  1722.*  In 
the  Salem  outbreak,  only  about  twenty  i)ersons  were  put 
to  death  ;  in  Enirland.sixtv  were  executetl  in  one  countv 
in  one  vear.  These  facts  alone  outrht  to  suffice  for  the 
detractors  of  Massachusetts,  but  there  is  something  more. 
In  the  i^arly  days,  all  the  great  English  thinkers,  such  as 
Shalvesp.'iiiv.  l>ac(m.  Selden,  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  and 
Sir  Thomas  r>rowne,  believed  in  witches,  and  none  of 


ill  j)ri>on  jit  one  tiuu'  (Grcun's  "Sliort  History,"  p.  609).  of  whom 
Jilmul  a  ti'iitli  iVwi]  i»r  lail-lVvtT. 

*  (i:iniin»r.  vii.  :V^:*>,  otc.  (IGl^). 

+  Sri-  ••  Liir  of  Jlali-:"  Camiilicirs  "Lives  of  the  Chief  Justioeiw" 
Camjibrll  tails  Hale  "the  luunlerLT  of  the  inuocent  women.'* 

t  A>1itoirs  -Soiial  Lifo  in  Qiu-cn  Anne's  Reign/'  i.  138:  Pairt 
"Works,"  iv.  1S2  (li<2S), citctl  Lcckv.  i.  288. 
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llipni  were  Puritana.*  Between  the  Kestoration  of  the 
Siiuirts,  in  ICCiO,  and  the  year  171S,  no  less  than  twenty- 
live  hnoks  were  published  in  England  in  support  of  the 
tlelusiiin.+  Ercn  the  cidtivatcd,  pliiloso])hic  Adilison,  so 
l:Ltt'  ;is  1711.  comes  out  in  ita  ilufenec4  while  the  lcai'nc<l 
Stryi»p.  the  very  Iligh-Churchman  who  wrote  about  tlie 
same  time,  expresses  no  doubt  uiKin  the  siibject.§ 

It  was  not  in  their  use  of  the  Old  Testament  to  jus- 
tify acts  of  intolerance  and  cruelty  that  the  I'uritans 
dilfenxl  fnmi  their  countrymen  at  large,  but  in  the  »{>■ 
plicuti^m  of  its  other  lessons.  The  Ootl  of  the  Israelites 
was  primarily  a  (to»1  of  justice.  Merciful  he  could  he, 
hm  his  mercy  was  resen-ed  for  tlio  penitent;  to  the  sin- 
niT  ho  was  a  God  of  wrath.  In  common  with  all  their 
natiun,  his  denunciations  of  the  heathen  they  applied  to 
Iheir  enemies,  his  promises  of  reward  they  appn>priated 
to  themselves;  but  it  is  to  their  lasting  honor  that,  taking 
the  pritniises,  they  were  also  willing  to  assume  tlie  cor- 
rpsjumding  obligations.  Their  Gotl  was  a  stem  judge; 
every  act,  every  won],  was  to  he  accounted  for  hereafter. 
.\s  his  chosen  |ieo]>le,  they  were  under  his  speciiil  pro- 
li-ction ;  hut  to  deserve  that  protection,  to  avoid  the  pun- 
isLiiienis  ivhich  fnim  of  ohl  ho  had  inllicted  on  his  chil- 
dren, they  must  do  his  will.    Looking  for  this  will  al- 


*  LfTky's  "  Ratiiinaliam  iu  Bi]mi>e,"  1.  1S4 ;  Oarfltn^^Ky^^^^^^^^^ 

♦  l--<-k¥.i.  US.  * 
:  S-e  S...  117  of  the  Spettatar.  alao  No.  110  on  " 
t'-AiiniikoniiuRofonuntioTi,"  i.  B.     At  a  laUtrd 

liiifi'iitnliTiif  Motl)oilisni.asM.'rr<;d  liiauntiijuiulid^ 
ti>  n;;iliiit  wlitn  lic^vuit  up  tic  should  nl 
■■Er:::iiii|  in  ibe  KitfliUvntti  (Vi.tury,"  VLWL 
M.iii.-t  nitcliFVwainnt  Tepcaki]  uutil  I'SO.     Hcnrd 
r'iijrnwth  of  iiinumnce  and  imppmiiion,  i 
ri)r>l  N'vtlierlaiiil  Republic  will  bo  sbowii  (a  s  b 
II.-IO 
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most  exclasirely  to  the  Old  Testament,  these  men,  being 
thorouirhlv  in  earnest,  naturallv  became  narrovr-minded. 
Had  tiiey  pro  veil  otherwise  they  would  have  been  the 
greatest  miracle  of  their  age.  Perhaps,  however,  for  the 
work  before  them  it  was  best  that  thev  should  l>e  narrow- 
minded.  There  are  times  in  the  experience  of  nations,as 
of  men,  when  nothing  will  take  the  place  of  a  sharp  aie. 

Their  lives  liecame  sombre,  wc  are  told.  This  also  is 
true.  Even  Shakesi>eare,  whose  mind  was  broad  as  the 
w»>rld  itself,  felt  in  his  later  days  the  oppression  of  the 
pi-oblem  of  existence  in  the  life  which  he  saw  abont 
him.  IIow  it  must  have  weighed  on  men  who  believed 
in  the  reality  of  a  God,  a  heaven,  and  a  hell — heaven 
on  the  one  hand,  hell  on  the  other,  and  a  God  of  justice 
on  his  thn)ne  I  What  was  there  in  the  prosi)ect  to  give 
gayety  to  life  i  The  problem  of  their  own  relations  to 
the  divine  law,  coming  to  them  as  it  did  with  a  novel 
force  which  one  now  can  scarcely  comprehend,  wm 
enough  to  make  earnest  men  very  serious  of  thonghl 
Settling  this  question  to  their  own  satisfaction  at  leasts 
they  i>ass<Hl  on  to  some  problems  of  national  monditji 
which  they  settled  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  worid 
at  large:  tlien  came  some  problems  arising  out  of  tto 
alleged  divine  right  of  kings — problems  not  to  be  flolved 
amidst  joy  and  laughter,  but  with  stern  faces  at  thepnril 
of  pike;  finally  a  continent  was  to  be  taken  in  huif 
forests  hewn  down,  homes  built  for  untold  millionSytii 
questions  oi  self-government  worked  out  f or  f atoie  goir 
enitions.  These  were  occupations  not  provooatiTe  iljl^ 
mirth.  It  was  the  sense  of  duty  alone  that 
the  Puritan  in  his  kbors,  and,  looking  at  what  he 
accomplished,  the  w-orld  may  well  overlook  his 
ness,  no  matter  what  its  origin. 

Still,  the  sombreness  of  life  which  charaoteriieU 


THE   I'l'RITAXS  CONSERVATIVES   IS   TKiMT'ST  I-i? 

Kn^HisIi  ruritiin.  in  the  Xeiv  Wnri-i  as  in  -i.f  OA.  •■:■:■.$ 
million'  !i  virtue  than  was  th*?  intiiil'-ran':-?  ■  r  i.i:srrj-.i^! 
uf  Iiiiman  siilTcrinfj  wliicb  lio  shareil  w:::;  i.:*  crir.:-;.-- 
iiU'Ti  ;it  lar;ri'.  All  three  liave  l-^^^n  ri.:ir:.*.-.i  !..  !.;■;  r-?- 
iiiliar  Ciilviiiifttitf  iiieas  in  tlii.-*il>'i;.'y  Jinil  i.is  poi.u:i:;t.;ia 
iiWs  in  imlilii-s.  It  is  on  lucmint  of  ti.;s  cLari,''-.  >•• 
■iflen  n'|x.'!iHHl  hy  :i  Ijirfrc  ola>s  -.f  writ.-!*;,  that  th-ijuv-s- 
liiin  of  their  orijrin  liecoines  iin]K>nai)l.  Tiie  chiin.'-;  as 
I'l  Ills  intoleranfo  anil  cviielty  is  tli*|"'S':->i  i>f  Iiy  .sliowin^ 
thai  ihey  were  Knjrlish,  ami  n<^'t  I'liritan.  traits  of  char- 
ai'U'p.  cxhibiteil  oi|Haliy  l>y  ( 'avalit-r  ami  I'ounilbead.  As 
liiliin  iuimlireness  of  life,ileriveil  fniiii  his  theolotry  and 
{"Jilifs.  the  answer  is  oipially  (.Ttneliisive:  fur.  when  it 
viu  ili'velo]H-(l.  the  Puritan  was  not  iit-culiar  in  Iiis  fal- 
Tinism.  ami  was  not  a  repiililican  in  ]x*]itics.  For  proof 
oftliis  let  us  look  ut  the  facti^. 

fflien  in  time  the  jrreat  division  came  l>etween  the 
llicli-t'huivli  |»apty  an<l  the  Puritans,  the  former  taking 
iil>iiniis  to  support  the  king,  and  the  latter  ur<r-iitizing 
ilw  snny  of  the  Common  wealth,  the  two  isirtics  divideil 
ilmosi  us  wiih'ly  ujwn  questions  of  religious  doctrine  as 
■|Kin  those  relating  to  church  jj^vernment  or  the  policy 
of  the  State.  The  Puritans  thenceforth  stand  out  in  his- 
bfrnsthe  ehief  ex]K>nents  of  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
MtionLiiil  down  hj*  Calvin.  liut  they  were  not  theo 
vim  took  a  m'W  tlieo)o;^n<^l  rlvfuiLrture.  Tpoti  this  (fu 
tiiffl  tiicy  were  conservatives,  ami  not  innovai  ~ 

{■KNii-stinalion  which  they  profcsHed  and  tauj 
wifiirctil  by  the  Kstabltshed  Church  from  t 
"rvunizatiun  until  the  last  years  of  the  r 
Nut  only  was  it  emb<Miietl  in  the  ' 
>iiii|iif<l  >|]ortIy  after  tho  accession  of  EliM 
w-lisi;istiral  autburities  hail  taken  special  I 
it  to  the  particular  attentkui  of  tlut  pnbUo, 
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latter  fact,  and  to  the  means  by  which  attention  was  di- 
rected to  this  doctrine,  that  its  general  acceptance  by  the 
middle  classes  in  the  next  centurv  is  to  be  attributed. 

Embodied  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church,  predestination 
remained  unquestioned  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  Eng- 
land, except  by  the  few  Anabaptists  from  Holland  and 
Germany,  who,  asserting  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
and  not  for  a  select  few  alone,  were  promptly  burned  at 
the  stake  as  heretics.  But  when  the  Jesuits  began  their 
missionary  labors,  the  situation  was  changed.  Not  only 
did  they  oppose  the  whole  outward  system  of  the  estab- 
lishment, with  its  indeiKjndence  of  the  pope,  but  they 
equally  oi)ix)sed  all  the  theological  dogmas  of  Calvin,  the 
archheretic*  The  results  of  their  assault  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination  must  have  appeared  serious  to 
the  churchmen,  for  some  one  on  the  Protestant  side  pre- 
pared a  special  Catechism  on  this  subject  for  general  cir- 
culation. Its  author  is  unknown,  but  that  it  was  fathered 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  is  evidenced  by  the  means 
adopted  for  getting  it  before  the  public.  The  Bible  in 
those  days,  and  for  many  generations  later,  could  be  print 
0(1  only  by  special  permission  of  the  government.  Bo- 
ning in  1574,  when  the  priests  educated  at  Douay  opened 
their  missionary  work  in  EngLind,  and  ending  in  1615, 
at  least  thirty-live  dilferent  editions  of  the  English  BiUe 
contained  this  Calvinistic  Catechism,  bound  in  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  and  most,  if  not  all  of 
tlieso  editions,  issueil  from  the  press  of  the  royal  printer.f 

♦  Hallain's  "  Lit.  of  Europe,"  iii.  53. 

t  Tlic  liir^cst  collect  ions  of  English  Bibles  of  this  time  are  to  be 
toiiiid  in  the  Britisli  Museum,  and  in  the  Lenox  Libniy  in  N0* 
York.  The  former  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifteen  editioni  b^ 
t  ween  1574  iind  lUlo ;  the  latter,  eighty-four  between  1580  and  181B; 
but  of  tlieso  eighty-four  quite  a  number  are  not  contused  in  tbt 


ClIUBCH   CATXCQISH  OK  PUBDESTINATIOK  14& 

Turning  now  to  this  Catecbiam,  and  reflecting  that 
(or  forty  years  it  was  givea  officially  to  the  Protestaats 
of  tlie  kingdom,  almost  as  a  part  of  the  inspired  word  of 
God,  one  neetl  scarcely  ask  whence  the  Puritans  derived 
their  so-called  peculiar  ideas  of  predestination  and  the 
pencvemnce  of  the  sainta.  It  required  nothing  but  a 
little  ampHKcation  to  develop  it  into  the  famous  West- 
minister C'atechism,so  far  as  these  subjects  are  concerned. 
A  few  extracts  will  show  its  cliaractcr.*  It  was  entitled 
•  Certain  Questions  and  Answers  touching  the  Doctrine 
)f  Predestination." 

"  Q.  Wh;  do  men  bo  much  varj  in  raattcra  of  rcliginn  t 

*'  A.  Bt.-cauM!  all  have  nnt  tlic  like  measure  of  knowledge.  Nci- 
b»T  do  all  believe  tiic  gwpcl  of  Christ. 

"Q.  What  U  the  reason  thereof? 

"A.  BeCAUM  the;,  only,  believe  the  gospel  niiU  doctrine  of  Christ 
■bleb  are  ordained  uuto  eternal  life. 

■■  Q.  Arc  not  all  ordained  unto  eternal  life  ? 

"A.  Some  are  vcucU  of  n-rath,  ordained  unto  dcstniction ;  na 
ithcn  kro  tcswIs  of  mercy,  prciwrcd  to  glory. 

"Q.  How  standcth  it  with  Ood's  justice  that  aome  arc  nppointc<I 
uto  tlamnntion  t 

-A.  Very  well:  Because  all  men  have  in  themselves  sin,  which  <1e- 
ervetb  no  lew.  And  therefore  the  mercy  of  Ood  is  wonderful,  in 
hat  he  vouchufelb  to  save  aome  of  the  alnflil  ru^  tod  to  brii^ 
hem  to  the  kiioninlt^  of  tlio  truth. 


Irituh  collection.    Taking  Dip  two  coll 
re  donbtlesa  irte.unplirti;.  I  Cud  tbirty-flW' 
'olvinisiic  CnU-i-Iii>.iii  bcturtrm  15T4 
)  the  British  .Mutrnni  wna  kindly 

luihor  Ttvidant  tn 
lon  rrj^nirdiop  iho  conlcnln  "(  the 
rom  its  leanii-d  librarian.  Dr  OiMifm  IT. 
*  I  pve  these  tiiracts,  liccnuie,  w  ftt' 
<  unnoticed  l>y  general  biitortuBs. 
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^  Q.  But  bow  shall  I  know  mjself  to  be  one  of  those  whom  God 
hatli  ordained  to  life  eternal  ? 

**  A.  By  the  motions  of  spiritual  life:  which  belongeth  only  to  the 
children  of  Goil.  By  the  which  that  life  is  perceiTed:  evenutbe 
life  of  this  body  is  discerned  by  the  sense  and  motions  thereof 

"^  Q.  What  mean  you  by  the  motions  of  spiritual  life  ? 

'*  A.  I  mean  remorse  of  conscience,  joyning  with  the  loatbiog  of 
sin,  and  love  of  righteousness ;  the  hand  of  faith  reaching  unto  life 
eternal  in  Christ ;  the  conscience  comforted  in  distress,  and  raised 
up  to  confidence  in  Go<l  by  the  work  of  his  Spirit ;  a  thankful  re- 
membrance of  God*s  benefits  received,  and  the  using  of  all  adversi- 
ties as  occasion  of  amendment  sent  from  God. 

**  Q.  Cannot  such  perish  as  at  some  time  or  other  feel  these  mo- 
tions within  themselves  I 

^*  A.  It  is  not  possible  that  they  should.  For  as  God*3  purpose  is 
not  changeable,  so  he  repcnteth  not  the  gifts  and  graces  of  his  adop- 
tion.    Neither  doth  he  cast  off  those  whom  he  hath  once  received.*^ 

In  the  same  line  of  doctrine  as  this  Catechism,  al- 
though even  more  pronounced,  were  the  well-kDown 
Lambeth  Articles  of  15l>5.*    They  were  prepared  by  the 


*  *"  That  God  from  eternity  has  predestinated  some  persons  to  life 
and  reprobated  others  to  dcatli.  The  moving  or  efiicient  causf  of 
Predestination  to  life  is  not  foreseen  faith,  or  good  works,  or  any 
other  commendable  quality  in  the  persons  prc<lestinated,  but  tbe 
go<xl  will  and  pleasure  of  God.  The  numl>er  of  the  predesdnate  is 
fixed  and  cannot  be  lessened  or  increased.  They  who  are  not  pI^ 
destinatcd  to  salvation  shall  be  necessarily  condemned  for  tber 
sins.  A  true,  lively,  and  justifying  faith,  and  the  sanctifying  infln- 
ence  of  the  Spirit,  is  not  extinguished,  nor  does  it  fail,  or  go  of 
either  finally  or  totally.  A  justified  person  has  a  full  assurance  vA 
certainty  of  the  remission  of  his  sins,  and  his  everlasting  salrttioB 
by  Christ.  Saving  grace  is  not  communicated  to  all  men;  odthtf 
have  all  men  such  a  measure  of  Divine  assistance  that  they  maybe 
saved  if  they  will.  No  person  can  come  to  Christ  unless  it  be  gift* 
him.  and  unless  the  Father  draw  him,  and  all  men  are  not  drawn  by 
the  Father  that  they  may  come  to  Christ.  It  is  not  in  ereiy  oMfl 
will  and  power  to  be  saved.**~Lambeth  Articles,  Kor.  20th,  1W> 


VALVmUK  TH£  DOCTfilNB   OF    TUB  EKOLISU  CHnRCU        ISI 

'chbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  with  the  approval 
a  number  of  the  bishops,  to  settle  a  controversy  which 
i  arisen  in  Cambridge  over  the  question  of  preclestina- 
D.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  their  langua^,  noth- 
;  more  positive  than  the  assertion  of  Archbishop  ^Vhit- 
^t  tiiat  this  Calvinism,  as  extreme  as  was  ever  pro- 
limetl  by  any  Puritan  in  England  or  America,  was  at 
Hi  day  the  doctrine  received  in  the  English  Church.* 
izabeth  herself,  according  to  AVhitgift,  was  pcrsuadcil 

tbe  truth  of  the  Articles,  but  objected  to  any  public 
irussion  of  tlie  subject.f  Hence,  they  never  got  into 
neral  circulation,  and  we  must  look  to  the  Catechism, 
noticctl  by  Englisli  liistorians,  for  an  explanation  of 
r  mode  in  which  this  doctrine  became  lodged  in  the 
Dils  of  the  masses. 
When  Charles  I.  was  on  the  throne,  Calvinism  came  to 

rejected  by  the  High-Church  parly,  the  causes  which 
1  tij  its  rejc(.-tion  being  those  which  produced  its  rctcn- 
fi  by  the  Puritans.    The  opposing  doctrine  was  taught 

the  Catholics,  and  its  advocacy  was  looked  u|>on  by 
Lost  all  jKirtios  as  a  Ijadge  of  (wpery.  So  it  was  at 
mbridge  when  the  Liimbetlt  Articles  were  fornmlatcd, 

advix-ates  then  Iteing  denounce*!  as  Papists  in  dis- 
ise.J  At  the  court  of  Charles  everything  tended  tow- 
Is  ihe  pajKiey.  an<l  doctrinal  theology  followed  the 
irtly  Lurn-nt.  Thf  Puritans  stixwl  on  tbo  old  t 
I  fouglit  then,  as  they  always  had  done,  wlutl  t 
ranled  as  popish  doctrines, 
^uch  was  tile  position  that  ('alrinism  o 
^li.sh  <  'hurrh  during  the  whole  reign  o 
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until  nearly  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Its  doc- 
trines were  not  peculiar  to  the  Puritans,  and  we  shall 
vainly  seek  to  find  in  them  the  explanation  of  Puritan- 
ical austerity.  It  certainly  did  not  give  to  the  bishops 
and  to  the  mass  of  the  conforming  clergy,  by  whom  it 
was  professed  for  over  sixty  years,  any  undue  austerity 
of  life,  nor  did  it  cast  any  gloom  over  the  Protestants  in 
the  Netherlands,  although  it  was  there  also  the  accepted 
faith.  These  men  shed  oceans  of  blood  for  their  rehgion, 
but  they  cultivated  literature,  science,  painting,  mnsic, 
and  every  other  art  that  lends  a  charm  to  existence; 
while,  in  England,  the  various  sects  of  Independents  who 
repudiated  predestination  were  as  much  the  enemies  of 
joy  and  beauty  as  any  of  the  Calvinists. 

Nor  can  the  sombreness  which  settled  down  upon  the 
lives  of  the  earlv  English  Puritans  be  attributed  to  their 
republican  theories  of  government,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  never  had  such  theories.  The  Puritans  proper, 
the  men  within  the  Established  Church  who,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Ci^^l  War,  became  Presbyterians,  be- 
lieved in  constitutional  libertv,  but  were  monarchists, 
opposed  to  the  execution  of  the  king,  and  enemies  of  the 
Protectorate.  The  Presbvterians  of  Scotland,  as  is  well 
known,  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  II.  after  he  took 
the  *'  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  and  their  English 
brethren  formed  a  majority  of  the  Parliament  which 
called  him  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Cromwell 
The  republicans  were  found  in' the  ranks  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, who  were  almost  unnoticed  in  England  at  the 
ojx?ning  of  the  war,  always  having  been  few  in  number, 
and,  anterior  to  that  time,  mostlv  banished  to  Holland  or 
suppi'cssed.  Before  the  war  had  lasted  two  years,  how- 
ever, these  men,  as  earnest  in  their  political  convictions 
as  in  their  religious  zeal,  and  with  ideas  derived  from  the 


erlai^a  KoMibiic,  l:ail  s*^  inon\iSi\l  in  nuinlvT  aiul  in 
X*  as  :••  havo  Kvonio  \\\o  doniinani   |>:ul\    in  I  ho 
.^     rmil  iho  lli^toraiii^n,  in  lt»i»0,  ilu\v  ruU^I  Kni; 
and  the  Cavaliers,  Nvho  novoroouM  stand  up  1h»Ioii» 

i»n  iho  luUtlo-tioUK  riilicuIiHl  in  sivnM  tlirir  rrron 
ios  of  s|vech  ami  niannor.  At  that  tiino  sonio 
g  tht'ni  prodaiined  oxtniva^tnt  throrit»si»f  rrhf>i(tn 
K»Iitic^,  but  it  is  nooilloss  to  miv  that  th(*S(«  thi*orii'M, 
icod  afliT  l<i4(>,  by  men  who  wcit'  ni(»stly  llaplislM.I 
It  account  for  Puritan  ])cculiariti<'s  t>\itibitc<l  sixty 
.  l)efoR\ 

rsons  accustomed  to  n^^ani  thi^  Kn^hiiid  of  V.Wm 
as  a  niorry  and  a  virtuous  lan<l  have,  of  eon ntr,  to 
h  far  and  wide  and  to  invent  all  UUuU  of  theomn 
1  e.\])lanatiim  of  the  austrrity  which,  in  a  ffwyiMitii 

the  destruction  of  tlie  Anna(hi.  rharaflf'ri/«'(l  thi* 
ans.     I!ut  for  tljeirc<*ijs<'h'ss  it  era!  if /n,  howrvi-r,  lh«* 
ies  coninionlv  advanri'rl  w<>iihl  hardiv  tU'i'iM-  thi 
'  which  has  lK-<.*n  ;:iv<n  t<;  th«-Mi  li'-n*.  j.in"-  m  ih»: 
nf  all  the  facts  th**  -iiuj'!'-  '•>.|»):jjj;it]ofi  I.<  ■.  rj|f<wi  ilii- 
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theological  doctrines  which  they  shared  with  all  the 
members  of  their  Church,  and  political  doctrines  which 
they  never  entertained.  Given  men  as  thoroughly  in 
earnest  as  the  Crusaders  or  the  early  Jesuits,  with  this 
earnestness  engrafted  on  characters  but  little  modified 
by  the  influences  of  civilization,  then  place  these  men  in 
the  England  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts,  and  one  need 
scarcely  inquire  as  to  the  view  which  they  would  take 
of  life. 

In  some  previous  chapters,  I  have  attempted  to  show 
what  was  the  condition  of  England  in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth.   Perhaps  some  reader  may  think  my  picture  over- 
drawn, especially  on  the  moral  side.    If  so,  let  him  read 
another  official  document,  in  addition  to  those  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  issued  by  men  who  were 
not  inclined  to  exaggerate  their  own  shortcomings  or 
those  of  Englishmen  at  large.    The  earthquake  of  1580 
was  looked  upon  as  a  warning  from  heaven  of  God's  im- 
pending wrath.   Special  prayers  were  ordered  to  be  said 
in  all  the  churches,  and  the  government  issued  an  "Ad- 
monition "  to  be  read  as  a  homily  during  divine  service. 
A  portion  of  this  homily,  which  summarizes  much  which 
I  have  described  at  length,  runs  as  follows : 

"  Wlio  complaineth  not  of  corruption  in  officers,  yea,  even  in  offi- 
cers of  justice,  and  ministere  of  the  law  ?  Is  it  not  a  common  by- 
word, but  I  hope  not  true,  though  common,  that  as  a  man  is  friended, 
so  the  law  is  ended  f  In  youth,  there  was  never  like  looseness  and 
untimely  liberty;  nor  in  age,  like  unsteadiness  and  want  of  discre- 
tion, nor  the  like  carelessness  of  duty  towards  others.  The  boy 
niatcth  tlie  man  of  aged  gravity,  and  is  commended  for  that  for 
which  he  deservetli  to  be  beaten.  Servants  are  l)ecome  mastcrless, 
and  followed  with  masters ;  and  masters,  unable  to  master  their  own 
affections,  are  become  servants  to  other  folks'  servants,  yea,  and  to 
their  own  servants  too.  Men  have  taken  up  the  garish  attire  and 
nice  behavior  of  women ;  and  women,  transformed  from  their  own 
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tare  gotten  up  the  apparel  aud  stomach  of  men.    And  as  for 
and  modest  shamefastness,  the  preferrer  of  all  virtues,  it  is 
lily  misliked,  that  it  is  thought  of  some  scarce  tolerable  in 
n. 

trcd,  malice,  disdain,  and  desire  of  revenge  for  the  weight  of 
cr,  are  the  virtues  of  our  young  gentlemen,  in  commendation 
'  manhood  and  valiantness.  Deep  dissimulation  and  flattery 
iDted  courtly  behavior.  Might  overcomes  right,  and  truth  is 
a  underfoot.    Idleucss  and  pride  bring  daily  infinite  numbers 

point,  that  they  had  rather  rob,  and  be  shamefully  hanged, 
bor  and  live  with  lionesty.  Usury,  the  consumer  of  private 
and  the  confoundcr  of  commonweals,  is  become  a  common 
some  men's  opinions  commendable  trade  to  live  by.  Faith- 
is  fled  in  exile,  and  falsehood  vaunteth  himself  in  his  place, 
have  gotten  great  sums  of  money  into  his  hand,  that  he  may 
i  bankrout,  to  the  undoing  of  such  as  trust  him.  The  8ab- 
lys,  and  holy-days,  ordained  for  the  hearing  of  God's  word  to 
)rmation  of  our  lives,  for  the  administration  and  receiving  of 
ramcnts  to  our  comfort,  for  the  seeking  of  all  things  behooful 
iy  and  soul  at  God's  hand  by  prayer,  for  the  being  mindful 
)enefits,  and  to  yield  praise  and  thanks  to  him  for  the  same, 
lally,  for  the  special  occupying  of  ourselves  in  all  spiritual 
?s,  are  spent  full  heathenishly  in  taverning,  tippling,  gaming, 
:,  and  l)ehol(ling  of  bear-baiting  and  stage-plays;  to  the  utter 
)r  of  God,  impeachment  of  all  godliness,  and  unnecessary  con- 

of  men's  substances,  which  ou*jjht  to  be  better  employed, 
nt  of  orderly  discipline  and  catechising  hath  either  sent  great 
"s,  both  old  and  young,  back  again  into  papistry,  or  let  them 
M'  into  go<iless  atheism."* 

»s  any  i)ne  wonder  that  men  reading  their  IJihle, 
relieving  every  wonl   of  it  to  1x3  inspired — men 

count rv  had  l>een  save<l  bv  a  miracle  alone — 
I  have  felt  that  life  among  this  community  was 

.^^-rious  business  ( 

f«*aturt»  of  the  national  life  which  was  most  ob- 


•  Stnpc's"  Annals  of  the  Reformation,"  ii.  668. 
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jectionable  to  the  Puritans  was  that  pointed  ont  in  the 
concluding  portion  of  this  admonition,  the  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath.  They  found  in  the  Old  Testament  two 
commandments  referred  to  constantly  as  of  paramount 
importance,  one  prohibiting  the  worship  of  idols,  the 
other  enforcing  the  observance  of  a  day  of  rest.  The 
fight  against  idolatry  was  largely  ended  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  Armada.  Then  the  Sabbath  question 
was  taken  up  in  earnest,  with  results  still  felt,  not  only 
in  England  and  Scotland,  but  in  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States. 

But  before  the  great  battle  opened  over  this  question, 
there  was  some  preliminary  skirmishing  which  shows 
how  the  minds  of  men  were  tending.  In  1583,  a  great 
crowd  being  gathered  in  a  public  garden  near  London 
to  witness  some  Sunday  sports,  a  scaffold  fell,  killing 
several  persons  and  injuring  many  others.  Hearing  of 
this  accident,  the  mayor  wrote  to  Lord  Burghley  "  that 
it  gives  great  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God 
for  such  abuse  of  the  Sabbath  day,  and  moveth  me  in 
conscience  to  give  order  for  redress  of  such  contempt  of 
God's  services."  He  added  that  some  justices  of  the 
peace  in  the  district,  to  whom  he  had  spoken  of  the 
question,  expressed  a  very  good  zeal,  but  alleged  want 
of  authority,  and  this  subject  he  referred  to  the  consid- 
eration of  his  lordship.*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  although  the  authorities  of  the  Church  when  terri- 
fied by  an  earthquake  might  prepare  homilies  against 
Sunday  sports,  the  civil  authorities  took  no  steps  to 
repress  practices  which  the  queen  always  encouraged. 
Two  years  later,  in  1585,  Parliament  took  the  subject 
up  and  passed  a  law  for  "  the  better  and  more  reverend 


♦  Strype'8  "  Amials,"  ii.  538. 
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observance  of  the  Sabbath."  This  law  the  queen  vetoed, 
in  nccordaoce  with  the  policy  which  characterized  all  her 
conduct,"  becaose  she  would  suffer  nothing  to  be  altered 
in  matters  ot  religion  or  ecclesiastical  government."* 

Thus  matters  remained  until  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Arnuuia.  Sunday  was  the  favorite  day  for  theat- 
rical representations,  and  was,  by  the  majority  of  the 
community  who  were  not  engaged  in  labor,  given  up 
to  riot  and  intemperance.t  But  the  idea  that  they 
were  God's  chosen  people  was  taking  hold  of  the  pop- 
ular mind,  and  preparing  the  way  for  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  books,  so  far  as  its  influence  is  concerned, 
that  ever  have  been  written.  This  was  a  "  Treatise  on 
the  Sabbath,"  by  Dr.  Eicbard  Bound,  which  appeared 
ia  1595. 

In  the  Church  of  Gome  Sunday  was  kept  as  a  festival 
commemorating  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour.  Relig- 
iooa  services  were  enjoined  for  the  morning,  but  in  the 
tftemoon  innocent  amusements  were  permitte<:l.  The 
same  view  of  the  subject  was  taken  by  most  of  the 
Refonners  upon  the  Continent.  Lutlier  enjoyed  his 
music  of  a  Sunday  evening ;  Calvin  permitted  his  young 
men  to  drill,  and  his  old  men  to  play  at  bowls,  himself 
taking  part  at  times.  Knox,  when  at  Geneva,  visited 
Calvin  one  Sutiilay  (^voiiiiig,  fiiullH^  him  at  his  game, 
and  on  anotbor  occDsion  went  out  to  supper  ' 
friend.^  This,  al^,  wns  the  motle  of  ohserrlog  Stu 
in  Holland,  wlioru  the  people  were  sufl!  '      " 


■  StrTpe.iii.SM. 
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to  spend  part  of  the  day  in  the  cultivation  of  art^  music, 
and  social  intercourse  without  turning  recreation  into  a 
debauch.  Not  so  with  the  English.  They  had  no  art, 
they  had  little  music  for  the  people  at  large.  Their 
bear-baiting  and  bull -baiting  were  brutalizing  sports. 
Their  theatres  were  schools  of  immorality.  Drunken- 
ness, and  vice  in  its  most  loathsome  forms,  were  on  the 
increase.  Unless  society  was  to  be  thoroughly  demoral- 
ized, and  largely  through  the  abuse  of  its  day  of  rest,  the 
mode  of  observing  this  day  must  be  radically  changed. 
This  was  brought  about  by  the  book  of  Bound. 

He  argued  that  although  the  Lord's  day  had  been 
changed,  we  were  to  look  to  the  Old  Testament  alone 
for  the  mode  of  its  observance ;  that  it  was  intended  that 
men  should  devote  one  seventh  of  their  time  to  worship; 
that  this  law  was  moral  and  perpetual,  and  that  there- 
fore not  only  labor,  but  every  form  of  recreation,  should 
be  given  up  on  the  Christian  Sabbath.  This  was  not  a 
new  doctrine,  nor  was  this  a  new  view  of  the  application 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment.  It  originated  in  the  dark 
ages  of  the  Church,  had  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
English  Reformers  in  the  time  of  Edward,  and  by  a  few 
of  the  Reformers  on  the  Continent.*  We  have  also  seen 
how  the  name  Sabbath  was  applied  to  Sunday  in  an  ofiB- 
cial  proclamation  in  1580,  and  in  an  act  of  Parliament 
in  1585.  But  the  doctrine  fell  on  comparatively  dull 
ears  until  after  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  when  the 
English  were  at  once  attracted  to  the  history  of  their 
prototypes  as  related  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  ex- 
plains the  sudden  popularity  of  a  book  which,  according 
to  all  the  authorities  of  the  time,  worked  a  revolution. 
From  its  appearance  dates  the  establishment  in  modem 


*  Hopkins,  iii.  584. 
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Christendom  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Pharisees,  in  regard 
to  which  Paul  makes  such  trenchant  observations.* 

Elizabeth  and  her  prelates  were  much  excited  by  this 
publication.  They  denounced  the  doctrine  as  a  restraint 
on  Christain  liberty,  as  putting  an  unequal  lustre  on 
Sunday,  and  as  tending  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
Church  in  appointing  other  holy-days.  It  was  probably 
the  last  objection  which  caused  an  attempt  at  its  sup- 
pression. Bound  had  denied  the  right  of  the  Church 
or  the  civil  authorities  to  sanctify  any  day  except  that 
which  the  Lord  had  sanctified.  This  was  a  blow  at  the 
dearly  prized  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  in  1599,  issued  orders  for  all  persons  having 
copies  of  the  book  to  give  them  up,  and,  in  IGOO,  Chief 
Justice  Popham  reissued  these  orders  from  the  bench. 

But  all  repressive  measures  were  in  vain.  In  1606, 
after  Whitgift's  death,  a  new  edition  of  the  work  was 
published, and  thenceforth  the  Puritan  was  distinguished 
by  his  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath.f 

We  need  not  go  to  New  England,  nor  even  to  the 
Commonwealth,  for  examples  of  the  lengths  to  which 
this  doctrine  could  be  carried.  Very  earlv  ministers 
began  to  teach  that  to  throw  a  lx)wl  or  to  do  any  ser- 
vile work  on  the  Ix)rd's  day  was  as  great  a  sin  as  to  kill 
a  man  ;  that  to  make  a  feast  or  dress  a  wedding  dinner 
on  that  dav  was  as  bad  as  for  a  father  to  cut  his  child^s 


*  Col.  ii.  16 ;  Romans,  xiv.  5,  C ;  also  Galatians  poMim,  Jesot 
hiinitclf,  who  came  to  do  away  with  the  old  dispensation,  feasted 
OQ  the  Sahbath  with  a  large  company  (Luke,  xiv.  1-24).  See 
Alford's  note  on  this  passage;  Trench  on  the  "  Parable  of  the  Great 
Supper  f  Smith's  *»  Diet,  of  the  Bible,"  article  "  Sabbath." 

♦  Xeal;  Fuller,  ix.  227 ;  Hopkins,  iii.  597;  Strype's  *' Whitgift,"  pp. 
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throat,  and  even  that  the  ringing  of  more  bells  than  one 
as  a  summons  to  church  was  ''  as  great  a  sin  as  might 
be."  *  Yet  these  men  were  perfectly  logical,  and  this  is 
the  difference  between  them  and  some  of  their  descend- 
ants. They  regarded  the  Fourth  Commandment  as  of 
binding  obligation.  If  so,  its  violation,  they  argued,  must 
be  as  great  a  sin  as  the  violation  of  the  Sixth.  God  him- 
self ordered  the  Israelites  to  stone  one  of  their  number 
to  death  for  gathering  sticks  upon  the  Sabbath,t  thus 
showing  what  he  thought  of  its  observance.  The  Puri- 
tans followed  what  they  considered  a  truth  to  its  log- 
ical consequence,  no  matter  where  it  led,  with  a  courage 
equal  to  that  with  which  they  faced  a  cannon.  Their 
descendants,  who  profess  agreement  with  them  about  the 
construction  and  binding  obligation  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, have  courage  enough  before  the  cannon,  but 
sometimes  flinch  before  the  logic. 

But,  after  all  that  can  be  said  against  the  strict  Sab- 
batarianism of  the  early  Puritans,  it  effected  one  greaJt 
reform.  We  are  told  in  one  book  of  the  Bible  that 
God  ordained  the  Sabbath  in  order  that  his  people,  who 
had  come  out  of  bondage,  might  always  have  a  day  of 
rest  from  toil.:]:  This  the  English,  and  especially  the 
lower  classes,  sadly  needed.  In  the  first  year  of  her 
reign,  Elizabeth  had  ordered  that  "  all  parsons,  vicars, 
and  curates  shall  teach  and  declare  unto  their  parish- 
ioners that  they  may  with  a  safe  and  quiet  conscience, 
after  their  Common  Prayer  in  time  of  harvest,  labor 
upon  the  holy  and  festival  days,  and  save  that  thing 


•  Heylin*8  "  Presb.,"  book  x.  sec.  2,  quoted  Hopkins,  iii.  693, 
t  Numbers,  xv.  32-36. 

I  Deuteronomy,  y.  12,  15.    Nothing  is  said  in  this  account  about 
devoting  the  whole  day  to  religious  exercises. 
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which  God  hath  sent;  and  if,  for  any  scrupulosity  or 
gmdge  of  conscience,  men  should  superstitiously  abstain 
from  working  upon  those  days,  tliat  then  they  should 
grievously  offend  and  displease  God."  *  This  teaching 
resulted  in  substantially  abolishing  the  distinction  be- 
tween Sunday  and  any  other  day,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Laborers  worked  and  men  went  about  their  ordi- 
nary occupations  as  if  there  were  no  day  of  rest,  f  This 
the  Puritans  put  an  end  to;  and  if  they  had  accom- 
plished nothing  else,  the  English  and  American  work- 
men would  owe  them  an  immeasurable  debt  of  grati- 
tude. The  first  Parliament  which  met  after  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  refused  to  sit  on  Sunday,  and  never  since 
has  Sunday  servile  labor  been  enforced  in  England.  ^ 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  discussion  of  the  Sab- 
bath question.  I  have  mentioned  it,  in  the  interest  of 
historic  truth,  to  show  that  the  Puritan's  strict  ideas 
upon  the  subject  were  not  due  to  his  Calvinism,  since 
Calvin  himself  and  the  Calvinists  upon  the  Continent 
dill  not  share  them ;  nor  were  they  due  to  republican 
theories,  which  the  Puritans  did  not  entertain ;  nor  to 
the  persecution  under  Laud,  which  thirty  years  later 
led  to  the  colonization  of  Massachusetts.     Still,  there  is 


•  Hopkins,  iii.  586,  citing  Sparrow,  p.  73. 

*  Strrpes  -  Annals,"  i.  532. 

I  In  the  l>ook  of  Dr.  Bound  there  was  one  passa<re  which  has  ex- 
citM  much  criticism.  He  recommended  that  no  feasts  sliould  be 
^T«i  on  the  Sabbath, '*  except  by  lords,  knights,  and  f>ersons  of 
S^iity  *'  Tills  may  be  an  illustration  of  a  theory  which  has  not 
««itirtlT  disappeared,  that  even  in  morals  and  relicrion  there  is  a  dit- 
'•-ction  b*;twecn  the  classes  and  the  masses.  But  it  shows  how 
^htaniim  was  working  downwards.  Tlie  men  to  be  looked  after 
^m-  the  commoQ  people.  They  needed  a  day  of  rest  from  toil,  and 
A  vUt  that  ihould  not  be  given  up  to  riut. 
Tr_11 
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one  oliservation  apon  the  subject  which  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  Men  often  point  to  a  Paris  Sunday,  and  tri- 
umphantly ask  whether  the  superior  morality  of  the 
English  people  does  not  prove  that  their  mode  of  keep- 
ing the  Lord's  day  is  better  than  that  adopted  on  the 
Continent.  To  this  question  a  careful  student  would 
probably  make  answer  that  he  questioned  the  fact  of 
the  superior  English  morality,  even  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  French;*  but,  apart  from  this,  the  whole 
comparison  is  valueless,  being  made  between  nations  of 
different  blood  and  different  religions.  But  there  is  a 
Protestant  country,  where  the  people  are  of  the  same 
blood  as  the  English,  the  history  of  which  throws  much 
light  upon  this  as  upon  many  other  questions.  IIol- 
land  was  Protestant  and  Calvinistic.  Its  people  never 
adopted  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  a  model  for  their  ob- 
servance of  the  Christian  Sunday,  and  yet  in  morality 
they  have  always  stood  far  above  the  English. 

The  Puritan  Sabbath  needs  no  justification  founded 
on  misstatements  or  concealment  of  the  truth.  It  ac- 
complished a  great  work  three  centuries  ago  in  giving 
a  legal  day  of  rest  to  the  working  classes.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Those,  for  the  greater  part,  who  abstained 
from  toil  spent  the  day  in  drunkenness  and  riot,  for 
then,  as  now,  the  average  English  workman  had  no 
other  idea  of  recreation.  This  it  also  corrected  to  some 
extent,  although,  as  every  traveller  knows,  its  work  in 
this  direction  has  been  very  incomplete.  The  English 
Sabbath  gives  quiet  to  persons  who  take  enjoyment  in 
religion,  and  the  Puritan  took  as  keen  a  pleasure  in  his 
four  hours'  sermon  from  a  moving  preacher  as  ever  did 
the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  drama  at  the  first  ni^ 


*  Sec  works  of  Ilaincrton,  Brownell,  etc 
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i>f  a  great  play.  But  for  those  without  religious  fervor 
tJie  tiay  liiis  been  always  one  of  funereal  gloom.  This 
is  l>etter  than  the  riot  wliich  it  auporseded,  but  it  is  not 
the  best,  cither  from  a  moral  or  a  religious  standiwint. 
The  rioting,  the  ojien  outrageous  profanation  of  Sun- 
ilay.  is  kept  down  by  law,  but  the  drunkenness  still  pre- 
vails. This  is  due  simply  to  the  neglect  of  the  u]>per 
ip>i-eming  classes.  They,  until  very  recently,  have  made 
no  attempt  to  etlucato  the  workmen,  or  to  give  them 
something  better  than  the  alehouse  or  the  tavern  as  a 
means  of  recreation.  The  result  is,  that  the  lower  classes 
itand  about  where  their  fathers  did  in  the  days  of  Kliz- 
ibeih.  However,  under  libend  institutions  this  will  be 
>hangetl  in  time,  and,  with  the  masses  raised  to  a  higher 
jilane,  it  is  probable  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath  in  England  will  be  attended  with  no  more 
.•vil  results  than  followwl  its  rejection  among  the  early 
;  'bristians  led  by  Jesus  himself,  or  in  later  <iays  among 
ihe  Protestant  Swiss  and  Jlollanders.* 

•  Noiliiiif;  flhows  more  concliuivcly  whnt  a  bold  tlio  Olil  Tcsla- 
nent  bu  [aki-n  ufKin  tbe  Englisb  people  tban  tbo  continutnce  of 
he  Jciviali  Siilibntli  uiilil  tbe  present  day.  Few  thingt  irritated 
be ('ommiina  more  Rgaiiixt  the  llrst  two  Blu aria  than  tlxir  nitruipu 
o  eDCOunigo  Sunday  eports.  uiiil.  nllliough  for  many  yciirv  uli'  r  ilir 
■b^Iiinilion  ibc  Puritan  n  ns  tkiiounccd  and  ridicxilod,  llif  Ti.tM-in  ikt 
■net  fi'll  buck  into  bia  iuo<k'  <j|'  kwping  Suudiiv.  In  i1i,  n  ii-n  ii( 
'liarlca  II.  tbi"  law  was  pBsscii.  ivliicb  v 
a  forrr,  ])ri>bibUin<;  tbe  cucn-be  of  noy  oriliii  n 
fauduj.  ti>i;(.-tber  witb  all  tuvma  of  public  (rui  ! 
ben  in  n-rf-.  Tbe  foregoing  pngci  lUow  Imiv  ttm 
f  nion  of  EnglUh  writers  tbnl  tbU  mixlo  of  kv<  p  ' 
i\tir*  from  tb«  time  of  the  ComniouwMltk  In  il>r' 
ilritannir:!,"  article  "  Sunduy."  it  ii  cnid  I 
I-  ap|>livd  to  Sunday  in  Irgiklation,  ww 
.iiueiii.    I  bare  (lionii  ltd  utm  la  th«  P 
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Apart  from  the  agitation  of  the  Sabbath  questiot 
which  illostrates  the  moral  work  which  was  going  a: 
among  the  Puritans,  there  are  but  few  events  of  im 
portance  to  notice  io  their  histon*  for  the  remainder  o; 
this  centorr.  Their  life  in  England,  after  the  destmo 
tion  of  the  Armada,  and  until  the  death  of  the  qaeen, 
was  a  comparatirelr  peaceful  one.  The  reason  for  this 
is  very  obvious.  While  Elizabeth  was  thinking  of  going 
over  to  Rome,  it  seemed  necessary  to  suppress  ministers 
whose  Protestantism  was  too  outspoken  for  her  schemes. 
Xow,  however,  a  change  had  come  over  the  situation, 
Spain  was  no  longer  a  formidable  power.  England 
was  no  longer  in  danger  from  the  papacy,  and  Elin- 
beth  swung  ont  boldly  as  the  champion  of  the  Protes- 
tants. The  Catholics,  whcwn  she  had  before  protected, 
were  now  followed  with  a  relentless  persecution.  Rigor 
to  them  meant  leniency  to  the  Puritans,  and,  daring  the 
remainder  of  her  reign,  little  question  waa  raised  as  to 
their  strict  conformity,  so  long  as  they  avoided  aaj- 
thing  like  an  open  schism.  Thus  it  came  about  that  foi 
some  years  they  bad  a  full  opportunity  of  t^MW^hing  tlK 
moral  doctrines  which  in  the  next  centory  prodooed  mft 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  manners  of  the  middle  daM» 

Still,  during  this  period  of  calm,  one  event  occnrr 
which  waa  temporarily  misunderstood  by  the  govs 
ment,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  by  some  modern  write 


half  ft  century  before.    It  nos  agnin  naed  ia  the  Parltaraent  offl 
(Htimc.  iii.  327),  and  n^in  in  1635  (idem,  401).     I  liaro  ■ 
that  itivaausctlngearlTiislSSO,  in  an  AdmonidDniffined  byll 
crninent.     As  tn  the  prevaleacc  in  BngliiDd  of  ideas  on  leUglOl 
JDCts  di'fived  frnui  the  Old  Teslament,  sceEmenon's  "EnglUt^4 
clitips. x.~xiii.   "Thcdctctrineof tbeOldTettMuentislben 
EDgluad.    The  Sret  leaf  of  the  New  Testarorat  it  dowflj 
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is  was  an  attempt  to  introdace  Presbyteriaiiisiii  into 
Kn^iand.    The  movenient  begnii  in  1672,  when  a  few 
di'qjjmen  and  laymen  met  at  Wandsworth,  near  Ixn- 
lUn,  and  organized  what  iht-y  called  a  presbytery,  after 
ihe  model  of   the  Geneva  churches.      It  was  not  a 
Cliuith,  its  memlieni  were  all  Episcopalians,  and  they 
iui>n.>ly  adopted   a   plan   of   discipline   for   tliomselves 
viiliin  tJie  etrtJiblishment.*    In  course  of  time,  seieml 
titLw  urf^Uations  of  the  aame  character  were  fonned 
^v&rious  places,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  destruc- 
'  B  of  the  Armada  that  they  attracted  the  attention  of 
I  goTpmment.    The  leading  spirit  throughout  this 
raa  Thomas  Cartwright.  the  professor  of 
y  at  Carabriilgo,  who,  in  J5T4,  had  been  driven 
B  country  for  his  opposition  to  the  Church, 
r  eleven  years  Oortwright  had  lived  ahroa<l,  pass- 
ft  largo  i«rt  of  his  time  at  Antwerp,  where  he  offici- 
s  tuinlst^r  to  an  English  congregation.     In  15S.i, 
|ntume<l  tfi  England,  and,  after  a  teiiiponiry  impria- 
■nt  was  placai  by  liOicester  at  the  bead  of  a  hns- 
1  Warwick.     At  this  time  a  number  of  ministers 
e  Scotlish  Kirk  had  W^^n  driven  from  their  lioines. 
ir  infltience  hel|>ed  to  swell  tbo  tide  which  wilh  set- 
nngthe  Puritanic  ■"  f'ni.i-i.f  il<n  l>rx.^).ii.>,-,.,„ 
'o  frame  such  a  >'. 
»  Cartwright.  ii- 
h  Ibe  lalwr  lar;.i  '■   '  ' 
I  uaHisted  in  pn 
r  TarioiUi  atii'  ■ 
fi  Warwr 


sports  uf  III' 


7';.-  "  !>■<■;;  ■:'  I'lsi  -.-■'..r-^.''  •.■i  w!;:ch  much  has  been 
-.:;.!  .-  „.--..:■-.-  r.-.-  -.--r-.rn  Th'.'  appfiivntly  nevfjr  saw 
.-.  ^1.1  ■i'/^.T.  :•,  -H-ii^T.-^  r'-pf  rinr  •.•rjiniz:itiiin  ami  guv- 
-rr.'.-.'-.r:  r-t  ::;^  <.;-,ir'i.  ^irii-r  a  Presinteriati  mrxlel. 
li.-^j.'jp-!  A'rr'.-  to  !•*■  'i-r.r  j'.a-.-  Tith.  minUleni  were  to 
r*; -[^■:t.-<i  M- rL>?ir  •.'•■nirr'^inti'.ns.  an*!  •.liscipline  wasto 
Ji-:  -rr.:'"ri;tf<l  V-v  ^-s^niijiitrs  a::.i  iVTiiHis.*  But  this  was 
•rr.l"  »  ^ti.-Tr.-  pn-pirHit  'f,_v  rhr  subsoribeps.  They  did 
r..":  '-'niTtniZfr  a  st?riardC>r  cLQn;b,an'l  hail  n«jitleaof  doing 
-• ..  Tur  psij-t^r  to  which  ihey  set  their  names  sjiecitically 
-r,i*.*:'l  tiiat  the  system  was  approveii  of  by  thera  as  prop- 
■■r  tf,  Vjh  ii.iijpteil  "  by  public  autiiority  nt  the  magistrate 
ar.'i  of  our  Church."  they  pn>mising  meantime  to  ob- 
Ki-r.-'r  it  "  n"  fjir  as  it  may  be  lawful  for  os  so  to  do,  by 
Tin;  tiiibliqiie  Liwes  of  this  Kingilom.  and  by  the  Peace 
of  o'lr  ("liunrh."*  This  is  all  that  there  was  of  Presby- 
tt-ri:inisin  in  England  during  the  reign  ot  EUzabeth. 
J\n-  Puritans  ilesireii  to  see  it  estabhshed,  bnt  bj  tbe 
rivil  {)r>wer  through  act  of  ParliameDt.  la  tbe  eod 
thf^y  siKrcfief le<l.  hnt  ooly  after  a  lapse  of  fifty  year^ knd 
for  !L  short  pfffi'id  amidst  the  throes  of  civil  xnr. 

A  tnovunir-nt  art  extensive  as  this,  in  which  fire  Im- 
i\ri-il  ministers  were  actors,  could  not  long  ttcmfo  thsav-' 
tiff;  of  tilt;  ecclesiastical  authorities.     Infoniiatioo  xvu~ 
given  to  tlic  government  that  the  Puritans  were  boW- 


!inn  UparticalartjiQtemtiiig.iiatlinraring light 
I  rli'i  ii^u:  'if  Scriptural  names  by  tbe  Puritiins.  It  «igg««tiid  tlot 
iri'Dts  shoul'l  not  give  their  children  such  n 
;i;t;iiii-[iif;  (ir  l*(i|(crr ;  bat  chieflj  giieh  wb«l 
1:1  ill  till!  Iloly  !v;ripturc».  in  the  niunea  oTtlK 
,  Ihinii  t'j  li.ivc  litfn  godly  ansl  t 
ii>li-1iiiiu')i<iliclny<i,iinrl  strongly  reromiiMtitledM 
Arii'Ti>':iii  IV'^KytifriLinisDi,"  App.  1 
t  M.:.li,  Ai-i-.  s'vii. 
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r  luwemMics  and  stikxJs,  and  were  plottino;  to  over- 

I  the  Oliuroh  hy  fon'o.    In  ISflO,  Cartwright  and  a 

iUt  ii(  liis  nxsuoiaU's  were  nn-esteil  and  thrown  into 

The  iipxt  year  they  were  brought  before  the 

t  of  Star  Chaniljer  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  but  the 

•cntjon  utterly  broke  down.*   Tlie  priMoners  showed 

nt  the  ]*iintan  ininisteni  had  met  only  for  conference, 

»t  th«  '*  Ilook  of  Discipline"  never  had  IjtMsn  enforced, 

1  that  there  v.'a«  no  intention  of  enforcing;  it  until  it 

Molil  rvccivo  u  le^U  sanction.     There  was  no  law  by 

ifaicb  men  could  be  punished  for  wishing  puaccably  to 

iDge  tlie  laws,  and  so  these  proceedings  had  to  be 

mdoned. 

L  the  nioveinoiit  was  a  dangerous  one  to  tlio  preU 

ami  they  had  another  repressive  remeily.     Oart- 

■ht  and  hiii  fellow-prisoners  had  meantime  been  cited 

?  the  llit^h  Commission,  and  asked  to  take  Whit^ 

inquisiloriul  oiith.     This  tlwy  refused  as  unlawful, 

I  they  piid  the  penalty  by  remaining  in  prison,  al- 

no  crime  couIiHie  proved  against  them.    IJuttho 

'  tliosi.'  prvicfoilinps  was  rapiiily  passing  uway. 

ur  Ufxt^  fi-oai  every  side.     Tiie  |)rclates  were  de- 

tti!  iJi'ii  ;ind  tuiiuTH'.     ^liiifistrates  petitioned 

was  a  refusal 

i'rivy  Council 

M  ..t     lT,..i„.  H.;. 

i>  the  null. 
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This  Presbyterian  episode  in  the  history  of  English 
Puritanism  is  very  suggestive  when  carefully  considered. 
Here  were  more  than  five  hundred  clergymen  of  the 
Church,  who  within  two  years  had  expressed  in  writing 
their  desire  for  a  revolution  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  As,  according  to  Keal  (and  Hallam  en- 
dorses his  statement),  there  were  only  about  two  thou- 
sand preaching  clergymen  in  the  whole  kingdom,  these 
men  formed  a  large  fraction  of  the  number.  In  1589, 
Dr.  Cooper,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  declared  that  "  the 
most  part  of  men,"  and  "all  inferior  subjects,"  were 
averse  to  Episcopacy,  and  proclaimed  their  aversion  "  at 
every  table,  in  sermons,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world."*  In  1590,  it  was  published  broadcast  "that 
thousands  did  sigh  for  the  Discipline,  ten  thousand 
had  sought  it,  and  that  the  most  worthy  men  of  every 
shire  had  consented  to  it."  f  These  facts  testify  to  the 
strength  of  the  influences  which  had  been  at  work  in 
the  nation  since  Cartwright  began  his  lecturing  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1570.  The  flagrant  abuses  of  the  Church  had 
much  to  do  with  this  revolution  in  public  sentiment,  ex- 
citing men  who  at  first  opposed  only  some  forms  and 
ceremonies  to  seek  now  the  abolition  of  the  whole 
Church  structure.  Still,  there  was  more  than  this.  The 
English,  left  to  themselves,  probably  never  would  have 
thought  of  such  a  new  departure.    But  they  had  on 


ix.,  X.,  and  xvi.,  for  ft  full  account  of  the  "  Book  of  Discipline''  and 
Cartwright's  prosecution.  The  l)ook  itself,  with  the  subscription,  is 
printed  in  Briggs's  "  American  Presbyterianism,"  App.  i.  Compare 
Hallam's  "  Constitutional  History,"  i.  209, 210,  where  a  different  color 
is  given  to  the  whole  affair,  the  author  admitting  that  he  never  saw 
this  "Book  of  Discipline." 

♦  "  Admonition,"  cited  Hopkins,  iii.  581. 

t  Heylin's  "Presb.,"  bookix.  sec.  2. 
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one  side  Scotland  with  its  Presbyterian  Kirk ;  on  the 
other  side,  although  far  away,  was  Geneva  vnth  the 
same  system,  and  nearer  home  was  Holland ;  while  in 
their  midst  were  over  fifty  thousand  Netherland  refu- 
gees, telling  of  a  church  without  a  bishop.  Later  on 
was  to  come  the  lesson  of  a  state  without  a  king. 

These  foreign  influences,  however,  were  yet  weak 
apon  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  Puritans  expressed 
their  desire  for  a  change  in  the  religious  system  of  the 
country,  but  they  went  no  further.  In  1587,  a  Mr.  Cope 
had  presented  the  Presbyterian  "  Book  of  Discipline  "  to 
Parliament,  and  offered  a  bill  for  its  enactment  into  law. 
For  this  offence  he,  together  with  Peter  Wentworth,  an- 
other Puritan,  who  then  stood  up  for  freedom  of  speech, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  order  of  the  queen. 
This  experience,  supplemented  by  that  of  Cartwright 
and  his  associates,  was  sufficient.  Such  was  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  crown  that  nothing  more  was 
said  in  public  by  the  Puritans  about  doing  away  with 
bishops  and  allowing  ministers  to  be  chosen  by  their 
congregations. 

StiU,  the  fight  went  on  in  Parliament  against  the 
abuses  of  the  Church.  In  15S8,  a  bill  was  introduced 
for  the  correction  of  pluralities — the  system  under  which 
a  minister  held  two  or  more  livings,  often  so  far  apart 
that  he  could  officiate  in  only  one.  This  bill  passed  the 
Commons,  but  by  the  queen's  direction  was  smothered 
in  the  House  of  Lords.*  Yet  one  more  blow  was  aimed 
at  the  royal  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  which 
Elizabeth  guarded  with  such  jealous  care.  This  failed, 
hke  all  its  predecessors,  but  its  failure  in  the  end  wrought 
a  partial  triumph. 


•  Strype's  **  Whitgift;'  pp.  279,  280. 
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The  new  Pariiaznent  which  wks  mBBmaeanA.  for  1593 
met  with  a  sharp  rebuff  at  the  cmxckc  of  as  iifieL   Tbe 
speaker.  Edward  Coke,  presented  the  sis^kL  pfflckn  to 
the  queen,  asking  for  liberty  of  speech^  l*ir  freedom  bom 
arrest,  and  for  acee^  to  her  majescx.    For  attsro  he 
was  told  that  privilege  of  s^Kech  was  granied.  bat  it  con- 
sisted in  saying  **  Yea  **  or  ~  Xo  f*  thac  zo  the  pefsons  of 
the  memljers  all  privileges  were  granted,  pioiided  they 
did  their  datv ;  and  that  thev  oxiki  hare  accee  to  her 
majesty  at  times  convenient,  azid  when  she  was  at  Id- 
sore  from  other  important  causes  of  the  realm.*    Such 
were  Elizabeth's  ideas,  of  constitntioiial  iibefty.    Peler 
Wentworth.  as  usuaL  shocked  them  br  brinsine  in  a  bill 
for  settling  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  as  nsoal 
he  was  promptly  committed  to  the  Tower>    Two  days 
later,  nothing  daunted.  James  Morice.  another  Pmritui, 
offered  a  bill  to  restrain  the  High  Comm£9SM«  fran  im- 
prisoning persons  who  refused  their  illegal  inqoisitorial 
oath.     For  offering  this  bill  Morice  was  committed  to 
safe  custody,  and  Mr.  Beal.  the  aged  derk  of  the  cooncil, 
who  supported  it  in  a  speech,  was  ordered  to  absent  him- 
self from  Parliament.^ 

This  was  alx»ut  the  end  of  legislative  attempts  at  cor- 
recting the  abuses  of  the  Church.  So  absolute  was  the 
power  of  the  crown,  so  little  did  the  representatives  of 
the  people  know  about  constitutional  liberty,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  did  not  even  protest  against  the  vio- 
lation of  its  so-caUed  privileges^ 

Still,  a  leaven  was  at  work.  Morice*s  bilL  aimed  at 
the  Uiirh  Commission,  was  never  entertained,  bat  the 
common-law  judges  were  aroused  by  public  damw  to 


^  DX^es.  p.  460.  t  IdeoB,  p.  47a 

:  H&.Liia.  i.  259:  Strype's  -Whitgiffpi  »1. 
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the  point  of  interference.    In  1598,  they  began  to  issue 
prohibitions  against  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  including  that  of  the  High  Commission 
itself.    To  this  they  were  probably  not  averse,  for  they 
had  always  entertained  a  jealousy  of  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction.*    But  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the 
judges,  and  the  tenure  by  which  they  held  their  offices, 
the  large  number  of  these  prohibitions  which  appeal*  in 
the  reconls  of  this  and  the  succeeding  reign  show  that 
religious  and  civil  liberty  were  making  progress. 

Baffled  in  their  attempts  at  reforming  the  (>hurch  by 
legislation,  the  Puritans  now  turned  their  attention  to 
civil  matters.  Their  work  here,  also,  was  productive  of 
little  immediate  result,  but  it  deserves  a  notice  as  show- 
ing, from  the  character  of  the  government  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  nation,  what  powerful  foreign  influences 
must  have  been  at  work  to  produce  the  revolution  of 
the  next  century. 

Among  the  most  vexatious  of  the  abuses  w^hich  bad 
come  down  from  the  feudal  times  was  the  system  of 
purveyance.  This  was  a  prerogative  enjoyed  by  the 
crown,  of  buying  up  provisions  and  other  necessaries  for 
the  use  of  the  royal  household  at  the  appraised  pricei 
antl  also  of  impressing  the  carriages  and  horses  of  a  sub- 
ject for  the  royal  service.  The  system  had  been  rega- 
late<l  by  Magna  Cliarta,  which  provided  that  no  man's 
com  or  other  chattel  shouhl  l)e  taken  without  immedi* 
ate  payment,  and  that  his  horses  or  timber  should  not 
lie  taki^n  at  all  unless  with  his  consent.  But  little  did 
£lizal>eth,  or  any  other  English  sovereign  before  her 
day,  care  for  Magna  Charta,  much  as  English  historians 


•  Hullnin,  i.  2U. 
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lay  stress  upon  it  in  modem  times.  Her  purveyors  sim- 
ply used  the  system  to  rob  and  plander  the  whole  com- 
munity.  Prices  for  the  articles  taken  were  fixed  at  rates 
established  before  the  influx  of  gold  and  silver  from 
America,  and  so  they  were  much  below  the  market 
Payments  were  long  postponed  and  were  uncertain. 
The  purveyors  levied  blackmail  directly,  and  also  indi- 
rectly, in  the  shape  of  poundage  or  commissions ;  seized 
on  vast  quantities  of  property  which  the  royal  house- 
hold never  used  or  needed ;  and  if  gentlemen  objected 
to  being  plundered,  cut  down  their  ornamental  trees  for 
fire-wood. 

In  1589,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  redress  these  grievances.  It  went  to  the  Lords,  but 
there  was  disposed  of  in  the  customary  manner.  The 
queen  stated  that  she  would  have  aU  such  abuses  re- 
dressed, but  would  allow  no  interference  with  her  pre- 
rogative. Parliament  dropped  the  subject,  and  purvey- 
ance remained  entirely  unref  ormed  throughout  her  reign, 
to  be  corrected  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  finally  abol- 
ished after  the  Restoration.* 

But  much  more  grievous  than  the  abuses  of  purvey- 
ance were  those  which  resulted  from  monopolies.  Claim- 
ing absolute  control  over  commerce  and  manufactures, 
Elizabeth  granted  letters-patent  to  her  favorites  and 
greedy  courtiers,  giving  them  the  exclusive  right  to 
make,  import,  or  deal  in  various  commodities,  many  of 


*  A  speech  made  by  Bacon  in  the  first  Parliament  of  James  L 
shows  the  gross  abuses  of  purveyance,  and  how  Elizabeth  broke  her 
promises  for  their  correction.  Hume,  iii.  170,  and  note,  p.  674 ;  D*Ewe% 
p.  444.  Hallam  (i.  258}  notices  the  bill  in  Parliament,  but  says  notih 
ing  about  Bacon's  remarkable  speech  showing  the  enormity  of  the 
grievance. 
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articles  in  general  use.  Sometimes  the  patentee 
se<l  tlie  right  himself,  more  often  he  sold  it  or 
vl  licenses  to  others.  "When  commerce  and  manu- 
es  ivere  in  their  infancy,  little  evil  effects  were  ex- 
ee<l  from  this  practice ;  but  as  time  went  on  the 
ision  became  unbearable.  In  the  Parliament  of 
I  petition  was  presented  for  the  correction  of  this 
ncc,  and  the  queen  promised  to  give  it  her  atten- 

Nothing  was  done,  however,  and  the  new  House 

met  in  IGOl  came  together  with  a  spirit  unknown 
*Iand  for  manv  generations, 
are  this  time,  whenever  the  queen  appeared  in  pub- 
e  had  been  greeted  with  expressions  of  enthusi- 
attachment.  Now,  as  she  opened  her  last  Par- 
it,  the  speaker  kissed  her  hand  amidst  an  almost 
ken  silence.  Then  business  began.  The  Commons 
oyal  enough.  They  decided  at  the  outset  to  grant 
3  money  that  the  government  required;  but  be- 
lutting  the  measure  into  shape  a  member  arose 
!ad  a  bill  of  a  dozen  lines  for  the  abolition  of  the 
ed  monopolies.  Some  one  asked  for  a  list  of  the 
8  whicii  they  covered.  A  glance  at  the  list  will 
the  enormity  of  the  evil,  and  will  also  show  the 
pment  of  English  industries  within  the  last  few 

Keeping  of  taverns  and  sale  of  wine  (this  T 
y  Sir  Walter  Haleigli^:  tlii?  nianufacturo  c 
00,  steel,  lead,  tin,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  powdM^a 

starch,  cards,  calf- skins,  currants,  bn 
;,smokc<l  hcrring,train  oil, oil  of  blubber,i 
ix>al,dra|>ery;  the  trans|>ortation  of  beer,l 
r;  the  imjKjrtation  of  Spanish  wool  and  I 
^sc  articles  and  many  others  were  named  a 
LT  cried  out,  "Is  not  bread  there t'    "Nj 
iswer.     "But  if  order  bo  not  lakoB  1 
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things,  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  bread  will  be  there  before 
the  next  Parliament." 

This  speech  opened  a  debate  which  exposed  the  ex- 
tortions of  the  patentees.  In  one  place  the  price  of  salt 
had  been  raised  from  sixteen  pence  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
shillings  a  bushel.  Under  the  threat  of  searching  houses 
for  forbidden  articles,  the  levying  of  blackmail  was  al- 
most universal.  Trade  and  commerce  everywhere  were 
shackled,  and  ruin  was  threatened  to  many  branches  of 
industry.  Vainly  did  tlie  courtiers,  among  whom  ap- 
pears Francis  Bacon,  try  to  stem  the  tide  by  magnifying 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  advising  a  humble  petition  to 
the  queen.  It  really  appeared  that  the  people  were 
awake  and  bent  on  obtaining  some  of  the  rights  of  free- 
men. They  had  tried  petitions,  they  said,  and  found 
them  useless ;  now  they  would  have  a  statute.* 

Still,  Elizabeth  was  again  too  shrewd  for  her  simple- 
minded  subjects.    When  the  debate  had  continued  for 
some  four  days,  she  sent  a  message  to  the  House  whicli 
acted  like  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters.    She  professed 
ignorance  of  the  grievances  complained  of,  was  thankful 
that  they  had  been  brought  to  her  attention,  and  prom- 
ised that  they  should  be  immediately  redressed ;  some 
patents  should  be  forthwith  repealed,  some  suspended, 
and  none  put  in  execution  but  such  as  should  first  have 
a  trial  according  to  law.    Cecil,  the  secretary,  son  of  the 
great  Burghley,  added  the  further  assurance  that  all  the 
patents  would  be  at  once  revoked,  and  none  others  gnmt- 
ed  in  the  futurc.t 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  Commons  at  their  noYel  ex- 


*  D'Ewcs  describes  Bacon  as  striking  himself  upon  the  hfewt 
while  defending  the  crown's  prerogative. 

t  Townshend's  "  Debates  ;•'  Hallam,  L  261 ;  Hopkins,  iiL 
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enco,  and  characteristic  tbo  mode  of  its  expression. 
Eing  tlic  presence  of  the  queen,  on  their  bended 
■s  they  poured  out  the  thanks  of  the  nation,  in  lan- 
je  better  fitted  for  addressing  a  deitj'  than  an  earthly 
arch.*  Then  the  members  dispersed  to  carry  the 
I  news  to  their  constituents,  and  modern  historians, 
cting  their  rapture,  tell  an  admiring  posterity  how 
d  Queen  IJess  "quashed  at  a  single  blow  every  mo- 
>ly  that  she  had  granted." -f 

nfortnnately  for  such  romantic  statements,  the  rec- 
sliow  that  the  joy  of  the  people  was  very  premar 
Elizabeth  again  exliibited  the  duplicity  which 
acterizetl  all  her  actions.  She  had  no  intention  of 
ing  the  pledge  given  by  her  noble  secretary.  She 
secured  her  subsidy,  she  had  tided  over  a  perilous 
i,  and  having  done  so,  she  possibly  did  begin  with 
}  of  the  monopolies ;  but  their  general  abolition,  the 
>ction  of  the  gross  abuses  to  which  they  had  given 
she  left  to  her  Buccessors.:^ 

(opkins  cnlls  tlicir  speeches  "curious  utterances;"  Hnllam  sajs 
urous  aoil  lijperbolicnl  acknowledgments;"  Lingard  considcra 
uguagc  "  tittle  short  of  bloBplictny." 

rccii.      Macnulii;  says  that  she  "ntlreMed  On  griomtce, 
ht  bnck  to  herself  the  hearts  of  the  pvoplo,  nnd  Isft  lo  her 
uwirs  n  mcmorolile  example  of  the  way  la  wUcih  tt;l|l  ~ 
to  <k-a1  with  public  movtmciils  which  ho  biwnMH 
nff." — "History  of  England,'' 

liii)  is  suggested  by  Hallam  ond  otbeiv,  quoting  n  list  n 
1003.  showing  thnt  they  were  then  osiellii^  ~ 

(MMiiiTc  ns  to  Ihf  liicu  will,  howerer,  fofl 
f  Jumi-R  1.,  issu'd  ji]»t  aUcT  hi*  i 
■■8-.\nnals,"iv.  3711      He  professed  Ui"tfl 
fin  to  reflect  rather  scvtrtlj  on  the  r 
liej  were  soon  rc-CBtablldicd,  and  I 
iDCCS  under  the  Stuarta. 
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But,  after  all,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  English 
people,  although  little  was  accomplished,  the  popular 
triumph  was  a  great  one,  and  well  deserves  the  pane- 
gyrics which  have  been  lavished  on  it.  It  evidenced  a 
notable  advance  in  the  progress  towards  civil  liberty 
that  members  of  Parliament,  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion, could  insist  on  a  bill  to  correct  a  public  grievance 
without  being  punished  for  their  audacity  by  a  commit- 
tal to  the  Tower.  A  modem  Englishman  or  American 
would  not  regard  this  as  an  extraordinary  privilege,  nor 
would  it  have  been  so  regarded  by  a  republican  Hol- 
lander three  centuries  ago.  But  it  was  unique  in  Eng- 
land. Nothing  else  like  it  can  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  Tudors.  It  is  the  herald  announcing  the  dawn  of 
English  constitutional  liberty.  What  influences  were  to 
develop  this  dawn  into  a  noon-day  blaze  will  be  shown 
hereafter.* 

*  Sec  as  to  the  absolutism  of  Elizabeth's  rule,  "  Queen  Elizabeth,'* 
by  E.  8.  Beesly  (London,  1892),  pp.  221-224.  During  her  reign  of 
forty-five  years  there  were  but  thirteen  sessions  of  Parliament,  and  it 
was  never  convened  except  to  grant  subsidies  to  the  crown  or  to  pass 
laws  against  the  Catholics.  That  her  rule  benefited  England  mate- 
rially is  unquestionable,  but  whether  in  the  end  it  was  beneficial  is  a 
diflferent  question. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

TBI  BROWNISTS,  OR  SEPARATISTS,  THE  BAPTISTS,  AND   THE 

QUAKERS 

Thus  far,  in  discussing  the  growth  of  religious  dissent 
in  England,  our  attention  has  been  confined  to  the  Puri- 
tans proper,  the  men  who  labored  to  reform  the  Church 
while  keeping  within  the  establishment.  They  were 
found  mostly  now,  as  always  afterwards,  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  counties  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  Neth- 
dand  merchants  and  artisans  had  settled,  bringing  with 
them  novel  ideas  as  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  When 
the  English  Reformers  asked  the  privilege  of  choosing 
their  own  ministers,  and  then  passed  on  to  demand  that 
trade  should  be  freed  from  its  oppressive  restrictions, 
(MJe  can  well  imagine  how  great  had  been  the  influence 
exerted  upon  the  country  of  their  adoption  by  these  re- 
publican refugees. 

But  there  was  another  religious  party  in  the  State,  still 
more  interesting  to  the  American,  in  whose  origin  and 
ievelopment  the  Netherland  influence  is  even  more 
narke<l  and  more  directly  traceable.  This  was  the 
arty  of  Brownists,  Barrowists,  Separatists,  or  Inde- 
pendents, as  it  was  variously  called.  Much  as  the  Puri- 
ans  have  been  vilified  in  history,  their  treatment  has 
M*en  mild  compared  with  that  which  has  been  accorded 
o  the  Se{>aratists.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  PuritanSy 
he  HHKlern  world  is  doing  them  full  justice. 

In  an  early  chapter,  when  mentioning  the  religious 
II.-12 
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toleration  introduced  into  the  Netherlands  by  William 
the  Silent,  a  brief  account  was  given  of  the  rise  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Anabaptists,  or  Mennonites.*  Origi- 
nating in  the  early  days  of  the  Beformation,  some  of 
their  number  had  then  been  guilty  of  violent  excesses. 
But  these  excesses  were  of  brief  duration.  In  a  few  years 
the  sect  became  very  numerous  in  Holland,  its  members, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  first  Christians,  being  found 
mostly  among  the  laboring  classes,  where  they  were  dis- 
tinguished for  purity  of  morals  and  earnestness  in  religion. 

During  the  early  persecutions  under  Charles  V.,  many 
of  this  sect,  fleeing  from  their  homes,  took  refuge  in 
England.  Their  condition  was  little  improved  by  this 
change  of  skies :  fourteen  of  them  were  burned  for  her- 
esy in  1535,  and  many  others  suffered  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Beformer.  Still,  despite  all  persecution, 
they  managed  to  carry  on  their  meetings  secretly,  and 
throve  in  number.  When  Alva  began  his  rule  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  1567,  their  exodus  to  England  opened 
again,  and  on  a  larger  scalcf  They  were  industrious 
and  moral,  and  as  good  mechanics  would  have  been  wel- 
comed by  the  government.  But,  although  received  and 
given  shelter,  they  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Eng- 
lish prelates  by  their  heretical  doctrines,  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  adult  baptism,  and  declaring  that  the  Saviour 
died  for  the  redemption  of  all  mankind,  and  not  for  that 
of  a  select  few.  Two  of  them,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
were  for  these  heresies  burned  at  the  stake,  so  late  as 
1575,  by  order  of  the  queen. 

But,  apart  from  these  heresies,  they  proclaimed  another 
doctrine  still  more  monstrous  in  the  eyes  of  a  monarch 
like  Elizabeth.    Turning  for  their  religion  to  the  Sermon 


♦  Vol.  I.  p.  245.  t  Strype,  ii.  880. 
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on  the  Mount,  they  taught  that  all  oaths,  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  officers  of  magistracy  were  unchristian,  and, 
above  all,  that  the  civil  government  had  no  concern  with 
religious  matters.*  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  separation  between  Church  and  State  was  pro- 
claimed on  British  soil.  The  first  Englishman  to  take 
it  up,  and  proclaim  it  boldly  by  word  and  pen,  was  a 
clerg}'man,  Robert  Browne,  a  man  whose  name  is  insep- 
arably linked  with  the  history  of  religious  freedom,  al- 
though he  himself  proved  a  deserter  from  the  cause.f 

Robert  Browne  was  born  about  1550,  of  a  good  fam- 
ily, in  Rutlandshire,  being  related  to  Lord  Burghley. 
Educated  at  Cambridge,  he  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Dis- 
seminating some  doctrines  distasteful  to  the  hierarchy, 
he  was  soon  brought  up  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, but  his  patron  successfully  interfered  in  his  be- 
half, on  the  ground  that  his  was  a  privileged  position. 
For  some  years  after  this  event  he  seems  to  have  taught 
school  near  London,  meanwhile  doing  some  outdoor 
preaching.  Next  we  hear  of  him  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  occupietl  a  pulpit  until  silenced  by  the  bishop.  Learn- 
ing finally  that  there  were  some  in  Norfolk  "  verie  for- 
wanK'  in  the  reform  of  religion,  he  removed,  in  1580,  to 
Norwich,  and  took  charge  of  a  conp:regation.  X  At  this 
time  more  than  half  the  ix)pulation  of  Norwich  was  com- 
|x>se<l  of  refugees  from  the  Netherlands,  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturers. S  Thev  had  a  church  of  their  own,  and  were 
inile]M»n(lent  of  the  bishops.     Among  them  were  many 


•  Bnrclay's  "Inner  Lift/'  p.  72. 

*  DtxUr  thinks  that  liis  mind  ultimately  became  unsettled.   *'  Con- 
.:n  trationalii'm/"'  H.  M.  Dexter. 

:  ih'Xicfs  *•  Congregationalism.''  J  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  489. 
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AnabajJtists.*  Wljen  now  we  find  Drt»wne.  afier  Lis  sei- 
il«rmi-ijt  amon;r  these  ]>ec»] >le  <»f  new  idea*w  ]>reiicliing  lo 
his  Kn^rlish  congregation  the  doctrine  of  sej^araiion  be- 
tween Church  and  ^^tale.  it  seems  needless  lo  inquire 
whence  it  was  derived. 

Jiui  it  was  one  thinjr  for  Dutch  artisans  of  foreign 
sjieech  and  habit,  who  were  building  up  the  manfactures 
of  the  count rv,  to  have  a  separate  Church  establishment: 
it  was  something  very  different  for  an  English  minister 
to  tell  his  congre^raiion  that  bishops  were  unlawful,  and 
that  the  State  had  no  right  to  regulate  the  religion  of  its 
.sulijr-cts.  So«in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  after 
lirowne  for  this  new  and  aggravateil  offence,  and  now 
he  liafl  no  refuge  but  in  flight.  Tart  of  his  congregation 
w«riii  with  hiin,  and.  alx>ut  15S1.  thev  all  found  shelter 
across  the  Channel  in  the  hospitable  and  tolerant  city  of 
Middelliur*:.  Here  Urowne  remained  for  two  vears,  then 
he  (juarrelleil  with  his  congregation,  and,  returning  to 
England,  liy  the  way  of  Scotland,  ])reached  his  doctrines 
for  a  time,  but  finallv  IxKrame  reconciled  to  the  Estab- 
lished  Chuivli.  receiving  a  ])arish  from  Lord  Burghley,in 
which  he  cilliciateil  for  over  fortv  vears. 

After  l*mwne"s  (lejiarture,  his  congregation  for  a  short 
p(.'ri<j4l  maintained  its  separate  existence.  At  first,  it  at- 
tempted a  union  with  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  the 
famous  Cartwright  as  their  minister.  But  this  connec- 
tion prove<l  unsatisfactory,  and  again  an  Independent 
Chuivh  was  starto<l  under  the  ministrations  of  Eobert 


^  Dexter,  p.  7*2.  A>  I  have  pointed  out  in  ft  former  chapter,  the 
Aii:i1>:iptists  of  IloUaml  liml  by  this  time  giren  up  many  of  tbeir 
early  rxtreino  doctrines,  so  that,  although  they  irould  not  bear  anni, 
tliey  fiirni>hoil  suh^titutes.  ])aid  taxes,  etc.  They  always  clang,  how- 
ever, to  the  iilca  ot*  full  religious  liberty. 
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Harrison,  one  of  the  original  associates.  In  a  few  years 
Harrison  died,  and  bis  cliurch  was  broken  up,  its  remain- 
ing members  very  probably  joining  the  Anabaptists. 

But  although  Browne  had  deserted  his  followers,  leav- 
ing them  a  name  which  they  always  indignantly  disa- 
voweil,  and  although  his  immediate  congregation  had 
dissip))eared,  the  influence  of  his  teachings  still  remaine<l. 
While  at  Middelburg  he  printe<l  several  books,  which 
were  widely  distributed  in  England.  These  books  con- 
tainer! no  lieresies  in  doctrine,  but  attacked  the  whole 
Anglican  ecclesiastical  establishment  as  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  A  Church,  it  was  claimed, 
was  to  be  made  up  of  a  company  of  Christian  believers, 
and  not  of  all  the  dwellers  in  a  parish.*  Each  congre- 
gation should  elect  its  own  minister  and  other  officers, 
and,  standing  by  itself,  constitute  a  Christian  body  poli- 
tic. The  State  might  control  the  Church  property,  but 
had  no  right  to  impose  articles  of  religion  or  forms  of 
worship. 

This  Wiis  a  theory  quite  beyond  that  advanceil  bj" 
the  Puritans.    To  the  Puritan  and  Separatist  alike,  the 
Church  as  established  was  obnoxious  on  account  of  its 
abuses.    But  the  one  sought  its  reformation  by  act  of 
Parliament,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  hit 
of  worshi]>  and  discipline  should  be  estaUidied 
nation.    The  other  thought  that  a  refonnafti 
never  come,  that  the  whole  system  of  a  Stp 
was  inherently  wrong,  and  that  the  only  do^ 
true  believers  was  to  leave  the  Choroh  to  i 


*  Sava  Dr.  Philip  Sclinff  rcgnrcliDg  tho  Anab^r 
id<-a<,  of  a  pure  Church  of  believcn,  and  of  b 
nnlv,  wen*  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Anabai 
AnabaptiiiU  in  Switzerland/'  BaptUt  QuarUrlif 
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set  ap  independent  congregations.  The  Puritans  were 
dangerous  enough  in  the  eyes  of  the  government,  but 
yet  they,  for  the  most  part,  kept  within  the  letter  of 
the  law.  These  new  schismatics  overstepped  the  bounds, 
for  they  openly  denied  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
queen. 

In  15S1,  amid  the  panic  caused  by  the  Jesuit  invasion, 
Parliament  had  passed  two  important  statutes.  One  pro- 
vided for  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  a  month  on  every 
person  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who,  without  a  good 
excuse,  absented  himself  from  church.  The  other  pro- 
vided the  punishment  of  death,  as  a  felon,  for  any  one 
who  should  write,  publish,  or  circulate  any  "  false,  sedi- 
tious, and  slanderous  matter  to  the  defamation  of  the 
queen's  majesty  that  now  is  ...  or  to  the  encouraging, 
stirring,  or  moving  of  any  insurrection  or  rebellion  with- 
in this  realm."  Enacted  by  a  Puritan  Parliament,  and 
aimed  only  at  the  Catholics,  these  laws  were,  almost  im- 
mediately after  their  passage,  wrested  from  their  original 
intention,  and  used  as  a  terrible  engine  against  the  Sepa- 
ratists. 

Burv  Saint  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk  Countv,  had  alwavs 
been  a  hot-bed  of  non-conformitv.  It  was  a  centre  of 
manufacturing  industry,  and,  like  all  such  centres,  under 
a  Netherland  influence,  so  that  its  population  was  natur- 
ally inclined  to  the  teachings  of  the  Brownists.  When, 
therefore,' Browne's  books  appeared,  in  1582,  they  were 
seized  on  here  with  great  avidity.  The  chief  apostles  of 
the  new  doctrines  were  two  men,  John  Copping  and 
Ellas  Thacker,  who  for  several  years  had  been  impris- 
oned for  violating  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  Their  confine- 
ment apj)ears  not  to  have  been  y^xy  rigorous,  for  they 
not  only  labored  to  improve  the  spiritual  condition  of 
their  fellow-prisoners,  but  also  became  "great  dispers- 
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ers"  of  BrowTie's  publications.  To  prevent  the  spread 
of  this  dangerous  infection,  the  government  thought  that 
a  severe  example  was  required,  and  these  two  men  were 
selected -as  the  victims. 

Acconlingly,  at  the  summer  assizes,  in  1583,  before 
Sir  Christopher  Wray,  the  Lonl  Chief  Justice,  and  a 
jury  chosen  by  the  sheriff,  as  was  then  the  custom,  they 
were  put  on  trial.  The  charge  against  them  was  heresy, 
and  the  "  dispersing  of  Browne's  books."  The  fact  as 
to  the  books  was  admitted,  and  the  court  decided  that 
this  was  a  felony,  as  these  publications,  which  ques- 
tioned the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  queen,  were 
criminal  libels,  defamatory  of  her  majesty  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  passed  two  years  before.  Exe- 
cution immediately  followed,  the  effect  being  height- 
ened by  burning  forty  of  the  obnoxious  publications 
under  the  gallows,  while  the  felons  were  awaiting 
death. 

These  martyrs  to  the  principle  of  religious  liberty 
were,  like  the  early  Christians  and  the  Anal)aptists,  men 
taken  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life.  Thacker  was  a 
tailor.  Copping  was  a  shoemaker,*  and  they  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  body  of  their  party.  The  Puri- 
tans numbered  in  their  ranks  men  of  wealth  and  learn- 
ing, nobles,  councillors,  and  bishops;  but  the  Separatists 
Lad  not  a  single  friend  from  whom  they  could  ask  pro- 
tection against  this  monstrous  perversion  of  the  law.  At 
this  verv  time  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  harrv- 
in^  the  Puritans  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 
Influential  voices  were  raised  in  their  defence,  and  the 
Council  itself  directed  that  thev  should  be  dealt  with 
lenientlv;  but  not  a  word  was  uttered  in  l>ehalf  of  the 


'  Holinshed,  iv.  .505,  cited  Hopkins,  ii.  317. 
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obscure  artisans  who  were  fighting  the  battle  of  relig> 
ions  freedom.* 

The  five  years  which  followed  these  executions  were 
marked  years  in  English  history.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Whitgif t  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
introduced  the  system  which  Burghley  denounced  as  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  During  the 
same  period  Scotland  became  the  scene  of  a  civil  and 
religious  insurrection ;  Mary  Stuart  died  upon  the  scaf- 
fold ;  and  while  Elizabeth  was  intriguing  with  Spain 
and  the  papacy,  her  people  were  preparing  for  the  great 
outburst  of  national  energy  which  followed  the  destrac- 
tion  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  How  that  event  aflfected 
the  intellectual  and  religious  life  of  the  people  at  large, 
I  have  attempted  to  show  in  the  preceding  pages.  Its 
effects  were  no  less  marked  upon  the  small  body  of  earnest 
men  who  believed  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  separa- 
tion from  the  Established  Church. 

From  the  early  days  of  printing  some  restrictions  had 
been  placed  upon  the  press  in  England.  These  restric- 
tions, however,  except  as  to  Catholic  works,  had  been 
slight  and  irregular  until  the  year  1585.  In  that  year,  a 
rigid  censorship  was  established  by  a  simple  decree  of 
the  Star  Chamber,  issued  at  the  special  instigation  of 
Whitgift.  No  presses  were  to  be  allowed  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  outside  London,  except  one  in  each  of  the 
universities.  All  printers  were  within  ten  days  to  ren- 
der an  inventory  of  their  implements.  Presses  in  use 
less  than  six  months  were  to  be  abandoned,  and  no  new 
ones  set  up  without  a  license.  Thus  much  for  the  print- 
ers. As  to  their  productions,  it  was  ordered  that  no  book, 
matter,  or  thing  whatsoever  should  be  printed  except 


♦  Strype,iii.  185. 
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with  the  approval  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
or  the  Bishop  of  London.  Punishment  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment was  provided  for  any  infraction  of  this  de- 


Soch  was  the  law — if  a  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber 
unsanctioned  by  Parliament  can  be  called  a  law — with 
which  the  authorities  attempted  to  muzzle  the  press  in 
England.  No  one  at  this  time  openly  questioned  its  va- 
lidity ;  the  day  for  that  manifestation  of  a  free  spirit  had 
not  come.  But  when  the  cloud  lifted,  which  for  so  many 
years  had  darkened  the  fortunes  of  the  nation,  the  Sep- 
aratists set  it  at  defiance  with  an  audabity  which,  after 
three  centuries,  still  shocks  their  law-abiding  country- 
men. Even  before  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  a 
wandering  printing-press,  managed  by  Robert  Walde- 
gravey  had  issued  some  Puritan  pamphlets.  For  this 
infraction  of  the  queen's  decree,  Waldegrave  had  been 
imprisoned  for  six  months,  and  his  press  had  been  de- 
stroyed. All  these  publications,  however,  had  been  mild 
of  tone  and  purelj'^  theological. 

But,  in  the  autumn  of  1588,  just  as  the  nation  was  ex- 
ulting over  its  deliverance  from  S])ain,  a  new  character 
appeare<l  u|>on  the  scene,  introducing  a  style  of  litera- 
ture l>ef()re  unknown  in  England.  This  character,  who 
assumed  the  name  "Martin  Mar-prolate,"  within  a  |)eriod 
of  atxmt  seven  months,  gave  to  the  public  seven  little 
pamphlets,  which  for  a  time  created  more  excitement 
than  that  created,  two  centuries  later,  by  the  famous  let- 
t«»rs  of  Junius.  Taking  as  objects  of  his  attack  several 
(»f  the  bisho|)s   whose   dishonesty  and   irreligion  were 


•  Strype'i*  *' Wbitgift,"  p.  222,  and  Appendix,  xxiv.  This  con- 
^•iship  continued  until  160;},  Hltliouprh  in  later  years  it  was  regulated 
l»y  act  of  Parliament.     Hallam's  '*  Const.  Hist./'  iii.  16:5. 
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most  conspicuous,  he  astounded  all  England  by  holding 
these  prelates  up  to  public  scorn  and  ridicule.  There 
was  nothing  blasphemous,  nothing  indecent,  about  his 
speech ;  nothing  to  warrant  some  of  the  violent  criti- 
cisms of  it  made  by  writers  who  probably  never  saw  the 
pamphlets.*  In  language  direct,  sometimes  coarse  as 
befitted  the  age,  always  far  removed  from  the  "  hypo- 
critical adulation"  which  Hallam  says  was  a  pecnUar 
vice  of  the  time,  with  pun,  gibe,  and  sneer,  he  told  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  what  the  people  thought  of  them 
and  their  iniquities. 

It  may  well  b6  doubted  whether  the  cause  of  religion 
is  advanced  by  attacks  made  upon  such  lines ;  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  pamphlets  is  noteworthy  as  another  evi- 
dence of  the  new  life  of  England,  the  growth  of  the  spirit 
that  in  time  was  to  question  all  things  in  the  State  as  well 
as  in  the  Church.  Every  one  was  reading,  and  every  one, 
except  the  prelates,  was  laughing  over  the  comicaUties 
of  Martin.  A  royal  proclamation  forbade  the  owning 
of  these  pamphlets;  but  the  students  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge carried  them  in  their  bosoms,  and  Robert,  the 
young  Earl  of  Essex,  presented  one  to  the  queen  herself. 
Writers  Avere  employed  to  answer  them — among  others, 
the  wild,  lawless  Thomas  Nashe,  pamphleteer  and  dram- 
atist, who,  from  the  peculiar  style  of  their  language, 
might  have  been  their  author — but  this  only  gave  them 
further  notoriety.  Finally,  the  whole  detective  force  of 
the  kingdom  was  set  at  work  to  hunt  out  the  publisher 
and  writer.  Seven  months  after  the  appearance  of  the 
first  pamphlet  a  little  wandering  press  was  discovered, 
on  which  the  printing  had  been  done.    This  press  was 


♦  See  expressions  quoted  by  Dexter,  p.  188,  etc.,  and  his  own 
opinion,  with  that  of  Professor  Morley,  at  pp.  189  and  IdO. 
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ttd  with  its  destnictioii  Mmrtin  Mar-prdate 
into  air.* 

Bttt  ahlioagh  the  goveinment  could  never  trace  the 
aathonhip  of  these  satirical  pamphlets,  it  foand  other 
Tictiiiis  whose  prosecntioiis  form  a  veiy  dark  chapter  in 
Ei^llidi  historv.  The  first  was  John  Udal,  a  graduate 
of  Cambridge,  and  a  preacher  much  esteemed  for  his 
talents  and  learning.  For  years  he  had  been  followed 
by  the  eodesiastical  authorities,  having  been  several 
times  sospended  from  the  ministry,  and  on  one  occasion 
imprisoned  for  six  months-f  Finally,  in  1691,  he  was 
put  on  trial  for  a  criminal  libel  against  the  queen.  The 
libel  was  contained  in  a  book  called  *^  A  Demonstration 
of  that  Discipline  which. Christ  bath  prescribed."  The 
book  itself  seems  to  have  been  innocent  enough,  but  the 
preface  contained  some  severe  reflections  upon  the  bish- 
ops,  chaiging  them  with  caring  for  nothing  but  the  main- 
tenance of  their  own  dignities,  and  being,  in  truth,  the 
cause  of  all  ungodliness,  statements  often  made  by  the 
Puritans  in  Parliament. 

Upon  the  trial  not  a  scintilla  of  testimony  was  given 
for  the  prosecution,  except  the  book  itself,  and  the  writ- 
ten statement  of  one  man,  made  out  of  court,  that  Uchil 
had  confessed  to  him  its  authorsliip.  The  witness  was 
not  produced  for  cross-examination.  Udal  dcnicHl  the 
confession,  and  offered  witnesses  to  prove  that  his  ac- 
cuser hod  contradicted  his  own  storv.    Jiut  those  wit- 


*  The  sntborahtp  of  tbe  Martin  Mar-prclutc  pnmplilets  ih  one  of 
the  niTBtcries  of  IttGraturc.  Many  tlicoricH  in  ri'ganl  to  it  have  Inufn 
advanced,  the  last  beinj;  suggested  by  Dr.  Dexter,  who  thinlcH,  from 
all  the  evidence,  that  the  author  was  Henry  I^irrowe,  of  whom  we 
shall  see  more  hereafter.    *' Congregationalism/*  p.  100. 

t  Hopkins,  iiL  25a 
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nesses  were  excluded,  upon  the  ground  that  no  testimony 
could  be  given  against  the  crown.*  The  presiding  justice 
held  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient,  and  directed  the 
jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  verdict  was  found, 
and  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  the  pris- 
oner. However,  the  sentence  was  never  carried  out,  for, 
through  the  influence  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  and  others, 
respites  were  obtained,  until,  in  the  next  year,  the  poison- 
ous air  of  the  prison  obviated  the  necessity  of  a  pubUc 
execution.f 

The  taking  of  Udal's  life,  although  he  died  under  con- 
finement and  not  upon  the  gallows,  was  a  pure  judicial 
murder.  He  pleaded  not  guilty  to  his  indictment,  but 
refused  to  say  upon  examination  whether  he  had  written 
the  book  or  not,  claiming  that  such  an  inquiry  was  ille- 
gal, and  arguing  that  if  every  suspected  person  answered 
such  questions,  the  author  might  finally  be  detected.  He 
probably  did  not  write  it.  He  certainly  disclaimed  all 
sympathy  with  Martin  Mar-prelate,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  he  even  shared  the  belief  of  the  Separa- 
tists. X 

But  the  next  two  convictions  were  of  a  different  char- 
acter. The  men  here  were  avowed  Separatists,  and  were 
the  undoubted  authors  of  the  publications  for  which 
they  suffered  death.   Henry  Barrowe,  the  elder  and  more 


*  Tbis  was  English  law  at  tbe  time,  and  it  throws  much  light  on 
the  civilization  of  the  age. 

t  Hopkins,  iii.  439.  Hallam  says :  '^  His  trial,  like  most  other  po- 
litical trials  of  the  age,  disgraces  the  name  of  English  jostice.'^-^ 
**  Const.  Hist.,^'  i.  208.    But  this  was  not  a  political  trial. 

X  Hallam's  "  Const.  Hist.,''  i.  209 ;  Hopkins,  iii.  436-440.  Ho  ap- 
pears  to  have  stood  up  for  what  are  called  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Englishmen,  and  his  trial  shows  how  such  rights  were  regarded 
in  his  time. 
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influential,  came  of  a  good  Norfolk  family.  Graduated 
from  Cambridge  in  1570,  he  went  to  Ix>ndon,  studied 
law,  became  a  barrister,  led  a  wild,  reckless  life  until 
about  1383,  when  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  religious 
matters,  and,  meeting  a  younger  Cambridge  man,  John 
(ireenwood,  under  his  influence  joined  the  Sej)aratists. 
In  15Sri,  both  were  arrested  for  attending  illegal  meet- 
ings, and  thrown  into  a  I^ondon  prison,  where  they  re- 
mainetl  without  trial  for  about  six  years.  Permitted  to 
go  out  on  bail,  in  the  autumn  of  1592,  they  were  speed- 
ily re-arrested,  with  a  large  number  of  other  Separatists, 
and  sent  back  to  their  old  quarters. 

The  six  years  of  their  confinement  had  not,  however, 
been  {>asssed  in  idleness.  Writing  on  scraps  of  paper, 
which  were  smuggled  out  of  prison  by  friendly  hands, 
they  comix)sed  a  number  of  books  against  the  Estab- 
lisheil  Church.  These  books  were  printed  in  Holland, 
and  being  smuggled  back  into  England  were  producing 
a  great  effect.  The  prelates  thought  that  another  ex- 
ample was  now  needed,  for  the  obnoxious  sect  was  on 
the  increase.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1593,  Barrowe  and 
Greenwomi  were  trieil,  under  the  same  statute  as  the 
Others,  for  lil>elling  the  queen  by  an  attack  on  Episco- 
pacy, and  being  found  guilty  were,  in  April,  hanged  as 
common  malefactors.* 

The  next  month  witnesseil  another  trial  which  is  even 
more  disgraceful  to  the  name  of  Enghsh  justice  than 
that  of  rdal.  John  Penry,  or  Ap  llenr}^  was  a  Welsh- 
man, educated  a  Papist,  converted  to  Protestantism  at 
Caml)ridge,  and  then  turned  Separatist,  who  had  been 
stn>n«rly  suspected  of  a  connection  with  the  Mar-prelate 
jwinphlets.    Not  a  jwirticle  of  evi<lcnce,  however,  was 

*  Dexter,  Hal  lam,  Hopkins,  etc. 
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found  against  him,  and  going  to  Scotland  in  15S9,  he 
had  lived  there  a  most  exemplary  life  until  1592,  when 
he  returned  to  England  to  share  the  fortunes  of  his  per- 
secuted brethren.  Arrested,  in  1593,  for  attending  a 
Separatist  meeting,  his  lodgings  were  searched,  and 
there  were  discovered  among  his  papers  the  rough 
notes  of  a  petition  to  the  queen  for  the  redress  of  ec- 
clesiastical abuses.  These  notes  had  never  been  pub- 
lished, no  one  had  ever  seen  them ;  the  writer  alleged 
that  they  were  but  private  memoranda,  for  further  con- 
sideration, of  complaints  Avhich  had  been  made  to  him 
by  others;  but  they  were  sufficient  to  seal  his  doom. 
Tried  and  convicted  on  the  21st  of  May,  1593,  the  sen- 
tence was  executed  on  the  29th,  and  thus,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury before  the  famous  trial  of  Sir  Algernon  Sidney,  the 
precedent  was  established  that  private  unpublished  papers 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  overt  crime.  But  Sidney  was  of 
a  noble  family,  and  has  passed  into  history  as  a  martyr 
to  civil  liberty,  the  victim  of  the  absolutism  of  the  Stu- 
arts ;  Penry  was  only  a  poor  Welshman,  a  martyr  to  re- 
ligious liberty,  the  victim  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Estab- 
lished Church ;  his  name  is  hardly  known  to  posterity.* 
These  six  men,  with  one  other,  William  Dennis,  of 
whom  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  was  executed  at 
Thetford  in  Norfolk,  f  make  up  the  roll  of  British  sub- 
jects who,  in  this  reign,  suffered  upon  the  gallows  for 
their  independence.  But  a  quick  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  hangman  was  a  mild  punishment  compared  with 
that  which  was  inflicted  on  scores — nay,  hundreds,  of 


*  Dexter,  Ilopkius.  Hallam  dismisses  bim  by  incorrectly  saying 
tbat  be  was  tlie  aiitlior  of  a  pampblct  against  Elizabeth.  It  is  by 
glossing  over  events  like  this  tbat  tbe  religious  bistory  of  Engbind 
is  made  unintelligible.  t  Dexter,  p.  208u 
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Others  by  committing  them  to  prison  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  crown.  AVe  shall  see  sometliing  presently  of 
the  condition  of  the  prisons  of  Holland  at  this  period. 
Holland  was  a  republic,  where  all  men  were  regarded  as 
e(]ual  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  In  England,  the  members 
of  the  upi)er  classes  when  accused  of  crime  were  usually 
c<tniniitted  to  the  Tower,  or  released  on  bail.  The  com- 
mon prisons  were  for  the  masses,  of  whom  no  one  took 
account ;  and  it  is  diflScult  for  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive of  their  condition — a  condition  which  continued  al- 
most without  change  until  a  jwriod  within  the  memory 
of  men  now  living.* 

Iluddleil  together,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  one 
fetid  chamber,  undrained,  swarming  with  vermin,  and 
devoid  of  all  sanitary  arnmgements;  without  fire  in 
winter,  and  without  food,  except  that  bought  by  them- 
stdves  or  supplied  by  charity ;  with  no  change  of  cloth- 
ing, lying  uncovered  on  filthy  straw  purchased  from  a 
greetly  jailer;  the  only  marvel  is  that  any  one  ever 
emergetl  alive  from  these  living  tombs,  f 

Although  it  is  a  digression  from  the  history  of  the 
Se])aniti8ts,  it  may  I>e  of  interest  to  the  reader,  as  bear- 
ing u(M>n  other  ({uestions  rehiting  to  American  instita- 


•  Vol.  I.  p.  ."i."). 

*  In  1577,  nt  the  Oxford  Assizes,  tlic  prisoners  brought  SQcb  a 
•^tinrh  witli  thorn  into  court  ns  to  lircod  a  pestilence,  carrying  off  in 
forty  liours  the  presiding  justice,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
clKijjucr.  two  assistants,  the  sherilT,  the  law^'ers,  most  of  the  jury,  and 
alMiiit  thre<>  liundriMl  othent.  Canulen,  *^  Baker's  Chronicles,"  p.  851| 
citcl  Pn*facc  *' State  Trials''  (od.  1730).  Bqcon  described  the  Jail« 
iVuT  MM  "  the  ni(»9t  pernicious  infection,  next  to  the  plague — whereof 
Hi  have  had  in  our  time  experiences  twice  or  thrice,  when  both  fhl 
jiiiiL't'H  that  sat  upon  the  juil,  and  numbers  of  those  who  attende 
the  haziness,  or  were  present,  sickened  and  died  f '  quoted  Led 

**  Knu'hind  in  tlie  Eighteentli  Century,"  American  ed^  L  M* 
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tions,  if  we  here  follow  up  the  subject  of  English  pris- 
ons as  they  continued  until  recent  times. 

About  two  years  after  the  Eestoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
William  Penn  and  a  number  of  other  Quakers  were  con- 
fined in  Newgate.  Elwood,  one  of  these  prisoners,  tells 
what  happened  while  he  was  there,  and  from  his  state- 
ment the  reader  can  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  pris- 
ons of  England  at  that  time.  A  coroner's  inquest  being 
held  over  one  of  their  number,  who  had  been  released 
by  death,  the  jury  insisted  on  seeing  the  room  in  which 
he  had  been  confined.  The  demand  was  granted  by  the 
keeper,  with  great  reluctance.  When  they  reached  the 
door,  the  foreman  lifted  up  his  hands  and  said,  ^'  Lord 
bless  me,  what  a  sight  is  here  I  I  did  not  think  there 
had  been  so  much  cruelty  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen 
to  use  Englishmen  in  this  manner.  We  need  not  now 
question  how  this  man  came  by  his  death ;  we  may  rath- 
er wonder  that  they  are  not  all  dead."  * 

These  atrocities  are  not  chargeable  to  any  one  relig- 
ious or  political  party.  In  1729,  long  after  the  fall  of 
the  Stuarts,  Oglethorpe  procured  a  parliamentary  inves- 
tigation of  the  British  prisons,  revealing  results  so  hor- 
rible as  to  arouse  universal  indignation,  f  But  although 
indignation  was  aroused,  little  was  done  to  correct  or  to 
mitigate  the  evil.  The  prisons  were  left,  as  Lecky  says, 
"a  disgrace  to  EngUsh  civilization." 


♦  Elwood's  "  Life."  In  such  hells  as  this  fourteen  hundred  Quak- 
ers were  confined,  between  1680  and  1685,  of  whom  several  hundred 
died.  Janney's  "Life. of  Penn,"  i.  207.  Green  puts  the  number 
much  higher.  These,  however,  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  fire 
thousand  dissenters  who  died  in  prison  afler  the  Restoration.  Ma- 
caulay  well  describes  these  prisons  as  ^^  hells  on  earth,  seminaries  of 
every  crime  and  every  disease." — "History  of  England,"  i.  395. 

t  Lecky,  i.  542. 
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About  1772,  John  Howard  began  his  noblo  work. 
From  a  full  personal  investigation  of  the  subject,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  more  persons  dieil  from 
jail-fever  than  at  the  hands  of  the  hangman,*  al- 
though there  were  at  this  time  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  offences  punishable  with  death  in  Eng- 
land; and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  forty  or  lifty 
persons  to  be  condemned  to  execution  at  a  single  assize 
in  a  county.f 

Scarcely  an  improvement  had  been  made  in  the  prison 
system  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  jailers  received 
no  salary,  but  paid  the  government  for  the  privilege  of 
wringing  their  profits  out  of  the  unhappy  wretches  sub- 
jected  to  their  rapacity  and  violence.  They  sold  the  pris- 
oners their  food  and  the  straw  on  which  they  slept.  Those 
in  confinement  without  means  supported  themselves  by 
making  Uttle  articles  which,  standing  outside  the  prison 
gate,  and  chained  by  the  ankles,  they  were  allowed  to 
selL  Others  were  permitted  to  l)eg,  suspending  a  stock- 
ing from  the  window,  or  standing  within  the  grated 
door  and  assailing  the  by-standers  with  their  ])iteous 
cries.  There  was  no  separation  of  the  sexes,  an<l  no  re- 
gard was  paid  to  the  helplessness  of  chil(lh(x>d.  Even 
an  acquittal  brought  no  relief,  unless  the  jailer's  fe<?s 
were  paid :  and  many  a  victim  pronounced  innr>cent  by 
a  jury  Hngered  on  in  torture  until  death  o|iened  his 
prison  gate.^      

•  Hotrard's  -Slate  of  the  Prison:*  in  England  and  Wali-j»,"  2<1  ed. 
i:«4).  p.  II. 

•  Lecky.  i.  547.  In  I81S  there  wore  committed  to  t!ie  j:iiN  of  the 
rr.it**'!  Kin2«lom  more  than  lOT.OK)  perv)nH,  a  n!iml>f^r  fttipp<»«#fd  to 
ijT  -rreattr  than  that  of  all  the  commitinr-nf-*  in  the  re«t  of  Flarope 
P':t  r.  '^-tfai^r     Riinhnryh  JUrUtr,  July.  1>*-21.  f».  2*^. 

:  •  Pie  Nineteenth  Century."  by  RoUrt  Mackenzie,  book  ii.  chap. 

IL-13 
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All  these  horrors  Howard  laid  before  the  English 
people,  but  they  remained  unmoved.  Their  travellers 
had  told  them,  for  two  centuries,  of  the  prisons  which 
they  saw  in  republican  Holland.  Of  these  prisons,  a 
few  years  before  the  time  of  Howard,  Da  vies  says: 
''The  inmates  of  the  common  jails  for  men  were  sub- 
ject to  no  other  labor  than  that  of  sawing  a  certain,  and 
by  no  means  excessive,  quantity  of  w^ood  in  the  day; 
such,  however,  as  burned  the  wood,  or  proved  otherwise 
unruly,  were  shut  up  in  a  court,  where  a  pump  was  so 
contrived  that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  it  constantly 
at  work  to  prevent  the  water  rising  high  enough  to 
drown  them.*  They  subsisted  on  the  same  food  as 
waa  provided  for  seamen,  with  beer.  The  women  were 
placed  in  a  separate  prison,  '  Spinhuys,'  where  they 
were  employed  in  sewing  or  spinning,  well  fed,  and 
not  obliged  to  sleep  more  than  two  in  a  room ;  the 
whole  having  more  the  appearance  of  a  school  for  in- 
structing the  common  people  in  work  than  a  jail.  The 
most  high-bred  and  delicate  ladies  did  not  disdain  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  matrons  of  the  female  prisons,  of 
hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  or  other  charitable  founda- 
tions." t 

It  was  not  the  age  that  was  at  fault,  but  the  men 
among  the  governing  classes  to  whom  Howard  made  his 
vain  appeal.  Others  followed  him,  calling  attention  to 
the  admirable  system  in  Holland,  and  at  a  later  day  to 


i. ;  Howard's  *'  State  of  Prisons,"  etc.  Sec  also  '*  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field ''  for  an  account  of  one  of  these  prisons. 

*  A  discipline  still  continued  in  the  French  army. 

t  Davies's  "History  of  Holland,"  iii.  885.  The  number  of  ezeco- 
tions  throughout  the  United  Provinces  averaged  from  four  to  six 
annually.    Idem. 
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that  established  in  Pennsylvania.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
told  his  coantrymen,  regarding  their  atrocious  criminal 
code„  that  he  had  examined  those  of  all  other  nations, 
and  that  England's  was  the  worst,  worthy  only  of  a  race 
of  cannibals.  Nothing,  however,  was  accomplished  until 
after  1834,  when,  under  the  instruction  of  America,  and 
after  a  parliamentary  investigation,  it  was  decided  to 
adopt  the  prison  system  which  had  been  established  by 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  What  wonders  England 
has  accomplished  in  the  last  half-century  is  something 
known  to  every  reader,  but  w^iat  she  owes  to  republican 
America  is  not  so  fullv  understood.* 

It  was  into  these  loathsome  and  pestilential  dens, 
which  continued  without  improvement  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  that  Elizabeth  and  her  prelates  hurried 
the  Separatists  whenever  a  congregation  was  detected  in 
private  worship.  Piteously  the  prisoners  begged  that  at 
least  they  might  be  tried,  and  if  found  guilty  relieved 
from  torture  by  the  hangman.  But  their  only  oflfence 
was  attendance  at  religious  meetings  prohibitetl  by  law, 
and,  as  yet,  this  was  not  a  crime  that  could  be  punished 
by  the  civil  |X)wer8.  IIow  many  arrested  by  the  Eccle- 
siiistical  Commission  die<l  in  i)rison  will  never  be  known. 


•  "  Kncyclopnedia  Britannicn/'  article  on  **  Prison  Discipline."  For 
Enirllsh  prisons  of  1812,  sec  "  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England,  Scot- 
laml.  and  Wales/'  by  James  Neild  (London,  1812),  p.  385.  See  also 
"An  Inquiry  wliellier  Crime  and  Misery  are  Produced  or  Prevented 
liy  our  I*nsent  System  of  Prison  Discipline,''  by  Thomas  F.  Buxton, 
l^l'^.  In  this  work  the  author  contnists  the  English  prisons  with 
one  in  I^liiladelpliia  and  one  in  Ghent.  Edinhurgh  RetievD^  Sept., 
181 H:  Mi>  also  Etlinhunjh  RerUic^  Jan.,  1833,  for  an  article  Bhowiog 
the  influence  of  America's  example  in  priscm  discipline,  the  New 
Y4»rk  sy»trm ''corresponding  in  some  important  respects  with  the 
Dutch  plao.'' 
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Tbej  were  confined  not  onlv  in  London,  bat  thronghont 
all  the  kingdom.  The  authorities  nude  every  effort  to 
conceal  the  nomber  of  the  dead,  refusing  to  hold  coro- 
ner's inquests,  and  boryiiig  their  Tictims  secretlr  aX 
ni^t.  Still,  we  have  the  names  preserved  of  twenty- 
four  who  were  thus  slowly  mardered  in  the  London 
prisons  alone.* 

It  seems,  at  first  tfaonght,  somewhat  remarkable  tbat 
the  sufferings  of  the  Separatists  shoald  have  aroused  as 
little  sympathy  among  the  Puritans  as  among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  prelacy.  These  men  were  merely  imi- 
tating the  example  of  the  Puritans  themselves,  who,  in 
1565,  began  to  form  separate  congregations,  and  they 
were  but  following  to  their  legitimate  conclnsions  the 
early  teachings  of  Cartwright  and  his  associates.  Ilut 
times  had  changed  since  Cartwright  began  his  labots- 
His  own  views  were  modified  by  his  long  residence 
abroad.  The  Puritans  bad  greatly  increased  in  num- 
bers, and  their  hostility  to  the  Established  Chnrtdi  wu 
mach  mitigated  by  their  country's  deliveranoe  from 
Spain.  Elizabeth  was  growing  old,  ber  saaccflwr  had 
been  bred  a  Presl\vterian,  and  the  English  Puritan* 
looked  forwani  ti.>  liic  time  wlien  their  system  woald 
be  established  by  law,  and  they  would  become  ibe  r 
of  the  Church.  Tlie  Separatists  iuterfered  with  t 
schemes  as  seriously  as  they  themselves,  al  an  i 
day,  had  interfered  with  £Uzabeth*s  scheme  of  r 
ciliation  with  the  pope.f 


*Banbnrv.  La»:  Hopkins, iit' 
the  "True  Confessions, 
1596;Btrypo. 

t  In  15*0,  Carti 
persuade  bcr  froia 
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Just  at  the  time  that  the  Separatists  became  numer- 
Hi  and  oatspoken,  the  Puritans  were  formulating  their 
'Book  of  Discipline,"  and  seeking  through  Parhament 
:o  have  their  system  adopted  for  the  nation.  The  new 
Kct  contained  ignorant  and  fanatical  spirits,  who,  like 
lU  fanatics,  indulged  in  intemperate  speech  and  action.* 
The  government  probably  attributed  to  the  Puritans 
irords  that  were  spoken  and  things  that  were  done  by 
the  Separatists  alone,  and  hence  the  arrest  and  impris- 
lament  of  Cartwright  and  a  number  of  his  associates  in 
1590. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  taking  the  whole  situation 
Qto  account,  that  the  Puritans  not  only  failed  to  sym- 
ftttbize  with  the  Separatists,  but  even  exhibited  towards 
Jkdi  a  spirit  of  peculiar  bitterness.  IIow  far  their 
tittemess  extended  was  shown  in  the  Parliament  of 
1593. 

The  government,  panic-stricken  by  the  growth  of  the 
iepuatists,  sent  down  from  the  House  of  Lords  a  most 
itneiooB  bilL  By  its  provisions,  any  person  maintain. 
tg  Ofiniaoa  against  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  was 
idioteble  for  fdony,  and  punishable  with  ileath.  This 
uosure  would  havi-  <.-mlaii|;L-n»ii  all  tiic  J'uiitaiis  of  the 
inpJom  who  advocutctl  the  Presbyterian  system,  and 
AttnmUj  eDoaanUtrcd  their  objections  in  the  House  of 

■la  !■  *  chardi  witli  wielutd  men  tluin  to  Icnre  it  ftn<],  as  it  were. 
•  qBB'cMlf&tHBtlHboljr  lhiD<^oru<><].  Harr.VSK, 
"  "p.  43. 

t  Kpowbhis  Ttiuieil  to  naj 

■]r,  Secaad  (tn;,  tic.      lla\f 

m  WM  BS  intolpranl  m  uij  ot 

]  aU(i1u]i  lib  i^dnn 

I  of  111*  foUoWMI  ■ 
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Commons.*  But,  though  careful  enough  of  their  own 
safety,  they  cared  much  less  for  the  obnoxious  Separa- 
tists. The  latter  were  too  numerous  to  be  summarily 
executed,  being,  according  to  the  statement  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  at  least  twenty  thousand  in  number,  scattered 
through  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  the  vicinity  of  London.  + 
The  bill  was  therefore  amended  so  as  to  give  them  a 
chance  for  life,  while  ridding  the  country  of  their  pres- 
ence. As  finally  passed,  it  enacted  that  any  person 
above  sixteen  years  of  age  absenting  himself  from 
church,  without  good  cause,  for  one  month,  dissuading 
others  from  attendance,  writing  or  saying  anything 
against  the  authority  of  the  crown  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  or  attending  any  unlawful  conventicle,  should 
be  imprisoned  without  bail,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  if  refusing  to  conform,  banished  the  kingdom, 
forfeiting  all  his  goods  and  chattels  and  the  income  of 
his  real-estate  for  life.  All  convicted  persons  refusing 
to  leave  the  realm,  or  returning  from  banishment  with- 
out leave,  were  to  suffer  death  as  felons.:]: 

With  the  enactment  of  this  statute  the  prison  doors 
were  opened,  and  England  began  to  receive  a  repayment 
in  kind  for  the  refuge  afforded  at  an  earlier  day  to  the 
men  driven  from  the  Netherlands  by  the  persecutions  of 
Alva  and  his  Spaniards.  No  country  was  open  to  these 
exiles  except  the  new  republic  across  the  Channel,  and 


*  Their  objections  led  to  the  execution  of  Barrowe  and  Greenwood, 
■who,  at  this  juncture,  were  hurriedly  put  to  death  as  a  warning  to 
others.    Dexter,  p.  245 ;  Hopkins,  iii.  561. 

t  Neal ;  D'Ewes,  etc.  Some  modern  writers  consider  this  an  exag- 
geration. 

I  Neal,  p.  198.  The  statute  was  so  drawn  as  not  to  apply  to  Pa- 
pists. Their  case  was  covered  by  other  acts.  Idem ;  Hopkins,  iii 
564.    Nothing  under  the  first  Stuarts  equals  this  act. 
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thither  they  flocked  in  multitudes  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  Elizahcth's  reign.*  They  had  in  their  ranks  a 
few  scholars,  one,  Henry  Ainsworth,  being  distinguished 
OS  a  Bible  commentator,  and  classed  umong  the  ablest 
linguists  of  his  time.  Eut,  in  the  main,  they  were  men 
of  little  e<lucation,  and  so  poor  as,  in  some  cases,  to  bo 
dependent  upon  the  charity  of  the  Hollanders,  which 
knew  no  creed  or  nationality,  f  Without  the  self-con- 
trol which  comes  only  from  long  practice  in  self-govern- 
ment, their  congregations  were  sometimes  miserably 
rent,  divideil,  and  scattered.  Even  their  tolerant  hosts, 
who  refuse<l  to  turn  them  adrift  at  the  request  of  the 
English  authorities,  found  them  at  first  "discontented, 
factious,  conceited,  and  thoroughly  disagreeable  men, 
with  whom  it  would  be  safest  to  have  as  little  to  do  as 
possible,"  t 

And  yet  these  Separatists,  with  all  their  disagreeable 
traits  of  character,  had  at  bottom  the  idea  of  true  relig- 
ions lii>erty.  Had  they  been  persecuted  in  Holland,  as 
at  home,  they  would  probably  have  remained  intolerant 
and  fiic-tious.  Rut  the  enlightened  statesmen  of  the  re- 
jHihlic  had  early  learned  tbat  civil  and  rehgious  progress 
is  advancpil  by  [lermitting,  and  not  by  stitling,  free  dis- 
cus.sion.  These  men  were  fanatics,  but  it  is  through  its 
fanjities  that  the  world  pr.);j:ressrs.  They  t" 
<i<ictrinc«of  a  separation  ln'tween  Church  and  £ 
the  su|ii>ort  of  ministers  by  voluntary  contribl 
nut  by  tithes.  How  great  a  debt  both  T 
Anieriea  owe  to  them,  and  to  the  men  I 
the  Netherlands  whose  inlluence  shaped  t 
the  nuMlern  world  is  just  \)egianmg  to  ap] 


*  Nc»I,  p.  308;  Hallam,  i. 
+  I)c«tcr,  p.  268. 
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In  the  next  chapter,  I  shall  trace  the  fortunes  of  one 
of  the  Separatist  congregations  which,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  settled  in  Leyden,  and  afterwards  founded 
the  famous  American  colony  of  Plymouth.  The  men 
of  this  congregation,  whom  Americans  delight  to  call 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  have  played  an  important  part  in 
history,  their  theology  having  largely  affected  that  of 
all  New  England.  But  they  were  few  in  number,  and 
their  direct  influence  on  the  world  at  large  has  not  been 
great  as  compared  wuth  that  exerted  by  some  other 
Christian  bodies  which  also  originated  among  the  Eng- 
lish Separatists  who  settled  in  Holland  at  an  earlier 
day.  To  the  question  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
these  bodies  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  de- 
voted, although  its  consideration  carries  us,  in  point  of 
time,  a  little  beyond  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  pages,  what  a  close 
resemblance  existed  between  the  principles  advanced  by 
the  English  Separatists  and  those  held  long  before  by 
the  Anabaptists,  or  Mennonites,  of  Holland.  When  now 
these  Separatists  were  driven  from  their  homes  to  find 
a  refuge  in  Holland,  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should 
be  attracted  by  the  teachings  of  men  to  whom  they 
owed  so  much.  The  city  of  Amsterdam  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  English  refugees,  and  here  they 
found  great  numbers  of  the  Mennonites.  Distracted  in 
their  own  congregations,  some  of  the  English  Separa- 
tists left  their  brethren,  accepted  a  new  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  the  Mennonites,  and  openly  avowed  many  of 
their  doctrines.  The  new  converts  took  for  themselves 
the  name  of  Baptists,  and  in  1611  a  number  of  them  re- 
turned to  England  and  founded  in  London  the  first 
church  of  **  General  Baptists."  By  1623,  they  had 
churches,  corresponding  with  what  were  known  as  the 
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Waterlander  Mennonites  of  Amsterdam^  in   London, 
Lincoln,  Sarom,  Coventry,  and  Tiverton.* 

Tbas  it  came  about  that  the  persecnted  Anab^iptists 
of  Holland,  taking  their  doctrines  from  the  early  Chris* 
tians,  gave  birth  to  the  powerful  denomination  of  Bap- 
tists which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  religious 
history  of  England  and  America.  During  the  Civil  War 
and  under  the  short-lived  Commonw^ealth,  the  general 
name  of  Independents  was  applied  to  all  those  who,  un- 
like the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  believeil  in  the 
congregational  system  of  church  government  and  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  These  were  the  men 
who,  after  the  remodelling  of  the  army,  marched  to  vic- 
tor}^ under  the  leadership  of  Cromwell,  and  then  stood  up 
with  him  for  liberty  of  conscience  against  the  old  estab- 
lished Church  and  the  new-born  Presbyterian  ism  which 
sought  to  be  establishetl.  Of  these  Independents  the 
Baptists  formed  the  largest  and  most  influential  seetion.f 
They  had  generally  given  up  the  early  doctrine  of  non- 
pesistance^although  some  still  adhered  to  it  and  alHIi- 


♦  Barclay's  **  Inner  Life  of  the  Religious  Societies  of  tlie  Coni- 
monweallli/' pp.  69,  73,  75 ;  Masson's  "Life  and  TinieH  of  Milton," 
IL  5i4.  Barclay,  the  author  of  the  valuable  work  firnt  cited,  nayH,  in 
a  spirit  very  different  from  that  shown  by  most  Knglinh  writers,  that 
"considerable  light  may,  we  feel  sure,  be  yet  thrown  upon  the  early 
liislorv  of  the  churches  of  the  Commonwealth  bv  a  minute  and  ac- 
curate  study  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Holland  during  tlx-  lialfc#*n- 
tary  prinr  to  the  struggle  iK'tween  the  king  and  I'arliaiiiMit."  p.  7<i. 
Of  the  General  or  Arminian  Baptist  churches  of  Kngland  In-  adds: 
"We  have  sliojrn  that  these  church****  were  sul/»jtantially  Mennonile. 
That  «-i»me  f»f  these  churches  gradually  altend  their  vi<'\%s  cannot  \h: 
il«»uU#d.  but  that  many  of  them  hub»jtantiuliy  hel<l  to  i\nt  Menuonite 
fiiith  and  j»ractice  will  b«.'  !>hown  in  the  course  of  the  history." 

♦  Ma4«>n'i  -  MilUiD,"  iii.  ^. 
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ated  with  the  Quakers — but  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
adult  baptism,  the  right  of  any  one  to  preach,  whether 
ordained  or  not,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  conscience.* 

The  Congregationalists,  or  Brownists,  supported  them 
in  demanding  religious  liberty,  but  it  is  to  the  honor  of 
the  Baptists  that  they  were  the  first  body  of  English 
Christians  to  formulate  and  enforce  the  doctrine.    This 
they  did  when  they  organized  their  parent  Church  in 
Amsterdam.   That  Church,  in  1611,  put  forth  a  Declara- 
tion of  Faith  which  contained  these  words:  "The  mag- 
istrate is  not  to  meddle  with  religion  or  matters  of  con- 
science, nor  compel  men  to  this  or  that  form  of  religion; 
because  Christ  is  the  King  and  Law-giver  of  the  Church 
and  conscience."  f    A  learned  British  writer  says  of  this 
declaration :  "  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  expres- 
sion of  the  absolute  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  in 
the  public  articles  of  any  body  of  Christians."  J    In 
view  of  what  we  have  seen  as  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Dutch  Anabaptists  in  England,  and  their  uniform  teach- 
ings in  Holland  for  some  seventy  years  before,  this 
statement  is  apparently  overdrawn. 

But  no  words  of  praise  can  be  too  strong  for  the  ser- 
vices which  the  English  Baptists  have  rendered  to  the 


*  Barclay,  73.  Baptism  by  immersion,  which  they  did  not  adopt 
in  England  until  about  1633,  although  such  stress  has  been  bid 
upon  it  in  modern  times,  was  no  new  practice  on  their  part  It  wis 
the  old  custom  of  the  English  Church,  Edward  YI.  and  Elizabeth 
having  been  baptized  in  that  manner.  "  The  Anabaptists  in  Swits- 
erland/' 

t  Masson's  *' Milton,"  iii.  101.  The  first  English  Congregational 
Church,  founded  in  London  by  Jacob  in  1616,  also  by  refugees  re- 
turned  from  Holland,  admitted  in  its  Confession  of  Faith  that  the 
civil  magistrates  should,  under  Christ,  govern  the  Church.  Mtf- 
son,  ii.  570.  t  Idem,  iii.  101. 
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e  of  religious  liberty.*  They  went  down  with 
nwell  and  suffered  a  relentless  persecution  after  the 
:oration  of  the  Stuarts,  but  they  have  never  lost 
r  influence  as  a  leaven  in  the  land.  In  purity  of 
and  in  substantial  Christian  work  they  have  been 
assed  by  the  members  of  no  other  religious  body, 
ing  lH?en  the  first  British  denomination  of  Cliristians 
rocLiim  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  they  were 
the  first  to  send  out  missionaries  to  the  heathen.f 
:he  outset,  as  did  the  Methodists  of  a  later  day,  they 
»rvalued  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  for 
r  preacliers,  but  with  the  establishment  of  their  ad- 
ible  colleges  that  reproach  has  long  since  been  re- 
ed. In  fact,  taking  their  whole  history  together,  if 
Anabaptists  of  Holland  had  done  nothing  more  for 
world  than  to  beget  such  offspring,  they  would  have 
lid  a  thousand-fold  all  the  care  shown  for  their  lib- 
*s  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  m  his  contest  with  some 
he  narrow-minded  Calvinists  among  his  associates,  if 
1  America  their  doctrines  were  first  established  by 
•holar  who  taught  the  Dutch  language  to  the  poet 


>cc  Masson,  iii.  99,  105, 107.  etc. 
Kncycl(>iwP(li:i  Britannica,"' urticlo  "Baptists." 
n  1HS8,  the  Baptist  cliurclios  of  the  United  States  numbered 
T  ft>ur  million  communicants,  exceeding  the  whole  aggregate 
c  Prei»l»yterian,  Congregational,  Lutheran,  Episcopal,  Dutch  and 
lan  Reformed,  Unitarian,  and  Universalist  churches  of  the  coun- 
aIiosc  united  communicants  amounted  to  about  three  million 
hundre<l  thousand].  Tabic  published  in  the  New  York  Inde^ 
ntt  for  July,  IH.^8,  made  up  from  the  year-books  of  the  various 
ious  dtnominations,  and  republished  in  the  World  Almanac  for 
,  In  1H90,  there  were  in  the  United  States  five  hundred  nnd 
ci>ntrn*irations  of  Mennonites,  this  country  and  Canada  being 
their  chief  home.    *•  Census  Bulletin,"  No.  131,  Oct.  29th,  1891. 
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Milton.  *  Imbibing  the  ideas  as  well  as  the  language  of 
the  Hollanders,  Roger  Williams,  by  birth  a  Welshman, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1631,  and  landed  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  first  principle  with  which  this  gentle  Baptist 
astonished  his  English  compatriots  related  to  their  title 
to  the  soil.  Advancing  the  doctrine,  always  enforced 
by  the  Hollanders  in  their  settlements  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania,  he  asserted 
that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Indians,  and  that  the  King 
of  England,  having  no  title  to  it,  could  make  no  valid 
grant.f  This  outrageous,  un-English  doctrine  was  bit- 
terly denounced,  and  if  adhered  to  would  probably 
alone  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  his  expulsion  from 
the  colony.  But  he  added  others  even  more  abhorrent 
He  declared  that  "  the  doctrine  of  persecution  for  cause 
of  conscience  is  most  evidently  and  lamentably  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Jesus."  The  magistrates  in- 
sisted that  every  man  should  attend  divine  worship. 
Williams  denounced  this  law.  They  framed  their  *^  Free- 
man's Oath,"  by  which  every  freeman  was  obliged  to 
swear  allegiance  to  Massachusetts.  He  denied  the  right 
to  impose  an  oath,  and  when  summoned  before  the  court 
refused  to  take  it.  Finallv,  banished  from  Massachu- 
setts  in  1636,  he  went  to  Rhode  Island,  and  there  found- 
ed the  first  Baptist  Church  in  America. 

All  honor  to  the  fugitive  from  England,  who,  in  such 
an  age,  and  bred  in  such  a  land,  could  thus  stand  forth 
as  a  champion  of  the  doctrine  that  conscience  should  be 
free.     New  England  historians  are,  however,  scarcely 


♦  Sparks's  "  Life  of  Roger  Williams;*  pp.  150, 151 :  see  "Milton  ttd 
Vondei;'  by  George  Edmundson  (London,  1885),  p.  17. 

t  Every  gmnt  made  by  the  Dutch  was  conditioned  on  a  poichtfe 
from  the  Indians.  • 


Ibe  tboorr  of  tbe  English  Uw^  ttuit  tho  t^t^sh  oi1mM\ 
who  fixsl  djLims  a  foneign  inwmu^  is  cnlitUs)  to  a  )viI 


now  from  this  viow  of  tho  suhj^vt,  it  in  intov 
to  note  how  tho  {x^rsocution  of  tho  )^i|^tiMM  i\\ 
America  has  been  treatotl  hv  tho  dot  motors  of  tho  V\\v\ 
tana.  They  deal  with  tho  Imnishniont  of  WilliiouN  \\n  if 
it  had  been  something  peculiar  to  tho  Ntorn  ( 'iilvlniMU  of 
the  earlv  settlers  of  MassachuHottH.  Hut  \\\om>  moMIoi*m 
simply  expelled  him  from  tho  colony  hn  nn  onoiiiy  of 
pablic  order,  while  only  twonty-thriM^  yoai>i  liofons  wlion 
James  I.  was  on  the  thrones  tho  KpiNCMipaliahN  of  (ho 
mother  country  had  bunuMl  Kdward  Wi^httiiaii  Ml  (ho 
stake  for  professing  the  same  religiouH  opiiiioiiN/l     Thn 


*  Bancroft  savs  Roger  William*  '^wrni  «  VurUttn,  niiii  «  ftii^Mlw* 
from  EngUflh  persecotion  ;  l^t  lji»  wr*fUi(*  li«/l  not  t  U/ntUtt  U)*  «m  ^  h 
nte  imdcr^taDdiDg :  id  iht  CMit%f:ifmn  f*-^:^*^n  of  Um  mn**i  U»  U"*l  t* 
ToKeil  the  nature  of  int/^l«mio':«r,«»<l  U^.  *^'J  h".  u\ftu^   \t'"\  ntr'n*^*!  v« 

bit  diicoTtrT  tr»'i«  l*>t  ¥:a.j/>  j/f /;/'>»  ••'/?.  '/f  •*>   f^/y*.*;  vf  '-'/* 
•dfiH*.     Ti»*  ti^il  ntLr^^VuV  ♦■'^"•. .'.  •»»•♦!  •   « »  *'^    '/v*  ♦-«♦*•*/•/*. 

taTiii.w".-   ri*  iEii.irt.  Mi»  -ji-'^m  !•*■»•  »!•       '•*   <■•■;/«•.•."  *.♦*  t'*'*-,-    *•, 

iT'-2j«u«':?(ih    .    w.-;'^    •    I    •         ;■"-••.•  I    r 

•"Tji     *  :^uui    ul    11^   ▼  iiini**''-      ■*•   •  •:   •••»'i«    !»».•   *' ■•    ■»*   »' 

-    ••  .7*  '.    tit*   Jf***!'   ili*ri    ■»*    r  J' »     «*»'*».»•'        •»        I:/*'  '  i#.    i. 

•■'   llM      '.111*-     T'li.'i*"    Xiif",**      i/'!     T  ,11-   .         •        f         J-     -'i   ■  I       I      ,    ,»   #  r, 


>'    ■<«•■«* 


■*■  ' 
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prisons  of  England  were  for  years  after  the  Bestoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  in  1660,  full  of  Baptists,  and  to  the  twelve 
years'  incarceration  of  one  of  them,  a  humble  tinker,  the 
world  owes  the  immortal "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  It  was 
English  and  not  Puritan  intolerance  which  was  thus 
exhibited,  and  that  intolerance  the  American  Puritans 
sloughed  off  long  before  the  Church  from  which  they 
had  seceded. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mild  persecu- 
tion of  the  Baptists  in  America  was  very  far  from  being 
the  work  of  the  whole  community.  The  people  of  Salem 
desired  Williams  for  a  pastor,  despite  his  eccentricities, 
and  his  final  banishment  from  the  colony  was  only  ef- 
fected by  a  small  majority  of  the  freemen.  At  that  time 
there  were  many  men  in  New  England  who  had  lived  in 
Holland,  and  seen  Anabaptists  and  even  Jews  enjoying 
there  full  religious  toleration.  It  must  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  such  persons  that  liberty  of  conscience 
was  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
early  religious  persecution  in  New  England  was  of  so 
mild  a  character.  It  was  only  when  true  Puritanism 
was  on  the  decline,  and  when  the  lessons  of  toleration 
learned  in  Holland  were  fading  away,  that  the  New 
England  colonists,  following  the  example  set  by  the 
mother  country,  began  to  execute  their  victims. 

Such  is  the  pedigree  of  the  Baptists  of  England  and 
America.  But  there  is  another  religious  body,  less  nu- 
merous at  present,  which,  however,  founded  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  American  colonies,  for  whose 
origin  we  must  also  turn  to  the  early  English  Separa- 
tists and  their  predecessors  among  the  Mennonitesof 
Holland.  The  members  of  this  body  are  called  Quakers 
by  the  outside  world  ;  they  call  themselves  the  "  Society 
of  Friends." 


rf  <Vt*:'rrr  Fox,  that  wo  ai\^  ivm|H^IK^l  i\\  x^ow  \\\\\\  «h 
he  Tiiivvnscioiis  exjxmeiU  of  iho  tUvtn«o»  pvrtoth^s  mul 
iiscjj#--3e  of  the  ancient  ami  slriet  jmrlv  ol  the  Ihileh 
ilennoniies, at  a  ix^riiHl  when,  umler  tlie  piN'SNinx^  of  the 
Limes,  some  deviation  ti>ok  ])hie(Mnnon^  {ho  Ueneriil  Hup 
lists  from  their  original  ])rin(»iph»H.**^ 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Quakei*H  of  Kn|i(liin«l  IriitM*  theiriln 
Kent  back  through  the  KngliHh  S(*para(iNlN  In  (hit  Mi«n 
Donites  of  Holland.     Hut  for  thoNn  of  Aini«ncii  thitrn  Im 
even  a  closer  connection. 

William  Penn*8  mother  wan  u  Dulrhwoiniin,  iiiid  n 
very  notable  one,  the  <laughUT  of  Joljri  Jiinpi'i,  of  Knl 
terdam.  "Dutch  Peg/'  arconhng  to  l'i'py«,  Hm  i  \$itnn 
ing  gfissip,  had  mon;  wit  than  h<;r  Kfi|/lis»h  \tnti\ftniil,  who 
at  the  time  of  their  uii%rr\n\:it  w;t»»  a  *  ;jpt;jjn  in  \\n  fmvy. 
soon  to  l>ecome  an  '4kAiu\nA.^  H«7  w/fi  ihr  hfUh*\i9  //f 
Pennsylvania,  wa-.  ).#:':  Jl//;."'f  Wwii;;f//;f  ;i  thofo'i^l^ 
Dutch  ><.L"lar-    II<-  ;.a/J  *r<i*. « .,<t«i  «/*if  /. .« ; ,  .^^  i\»,,..tt,f\ 


.# 


t 
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native  tongue.*  In  a  later  chapter  I  shall  show  the 
source  from  which  he  derived  the  legal  and  political 
principles  which  he  introduced  into  Pennsylvania,  mak- 
ing that  colony  in  many  respects  the  most  advanced  and 
influential  among  the  thirteen  which  formed  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  I  am  now,  however,  dealing  only  with  re- 
ligious questions,  and  desire  merely  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  theological  doctrines  introduced  by 
Penn  into  America  were  derived  originally  from  his 
mother  s  land. 

So  much  for  the  Baptists  and  Quakers  who  sprang 
from  the  English  Separatists  driven  from  their  homes 
by  Elizabeth,  and  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  Men- 
nonites  of  Holland.  The  story  of  their  origin  is  impor- 
tant to  any  one  who  would  understand  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  entirely  unnoticed  by 
the  writers  of  such  history,  whose  only  reference  to  Hol- 
land in  this  connection  is  confined  to  a  mention  of  the 
fact  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  resided  there  for  some 
twelve  years  before  their  emigration  to  America. 

The  exodus  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  from  England  took 
place  after  that  of  the  great  body  of  their  Separatist 
brethren.  They  left  their  homes  at  a  time  when  Eliza- 
beth wa«  in  her  grave,  and  when  the  Puritans,  having  en- 
joyed a  toleration  for  years,  were  again  subjected  to  a  per- 
secution which  embraced  all  the  non-conformists.  The 
discussion  of  this  new  outbreak  of  intolerance,  with  its 
sequence  the  first  settlement  of  New  England,  brings  us 
to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  which,  in  many  of  its  features, 
presents  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  his  illustrious  pred- 
ecessor.f 

*  Sec  his  "  Life/'  by  Janney,  Dixon,  etc. 

t  The  Puritan  historians  of  England,  of  whom  Neal  is  an  example, 
extol  Elizabeth ;  and  well  they  may  when  she  is  compared  with  her 
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She  persecuted  the  Puritans  so  long  as  they  stood  in 
the  waj  of  ber  scheme  of  a  reconciliation  with  Rome,  but  none  of 
tlwai  were  put  to  death.  When  her  scheme  came  to  an  end  with 
the  deatmction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  she  treated  them  with  mild- 
nets,  while  dealing  out  death  to  their  opponents  among  the  Catho- 
lics mod  Separatists.  Her  successors  shielded  the  Catholics,  while 
they  placed  the  Puritans  and  Separatists  under  an  equal  ban.  This 
bet  goes  far  to  explain  the  place  which  she  has  occupied  in  Protes- 
tant history.  But  there  is  something  more  which  should  be  men- 
tioned to  her  credit  Like  her  father,  she  believed  in  an  enlightened 
despotism.  Her  advisers  were,  for  the  most  part,  taken  from  the 
middle  classes,  as  she  recognized  ability  instead  of  rank.  She  at- 
tempted, in  some  measure,  to  protect  the  lower  orders  from  the  ex- 
•ctions  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  their  superiors  by  birth,  and  she 
gave  the  country  great  material  prosperity.  In  despite,  therefore, 
of  mil  her  faults,  the  historian  may  well  point  to  her  as  a  beacon  light 
in  English  history,  although  much  subsequent  disaster  resulted  from 
ber  precedents. 
IL— U 


CHAPTER  XVII 

KING  JAMES  AND  THE  PURITANS 
THE  PILOBIM   FATHEBS 

In  the  history  of  English  Puritanism,  the  reign  of 
James  I.  stands  between  the  seed-time  and  the  harvest. 
Under  Elizabeth,  the  soil  was  tilled  and  planted.  Under 
Charles,  the  "  Martyr,"  the  harvest  w^as  gathered  into 
the  granaries  of  England  and  America.  These  periods, 
so  important  in  history,  have  somewhat  overshadowed 
the  intervening  years,  when  "  the  wisest  fool  in  Chris- 
tendom" was  masquerading  on  the  throne.  But  these 
twenty-two  years,  although  marked  by  few  stirring 
events,  present  some  features  which  cannot  be  ovct- 
looked  in  any  story  of  the  development  of  the  English 
Puritan.  Disregarding  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  new  sovereign,  we  cannot  understand  how  monarchy 
became  not  only  hateful,  but  contemptible,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  |>eople  who  joyfully  fell  on  their  knees  before  Eliza- 
beth when  she  looked  in  their  direction.  Overlooking, 
as  is  often  done,  his  vacillating  policy  in  religious  ma^ 
ters,  we  can  as  little  understand  how,  under  his  successor, 
Puritanism  became  the  controlling  power  in  the  State. 

Something  of  the  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  towards  the  monarchy  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  latter  days  of  Elizabeth.  She  had  been  for 
a  long  period,  and  especially  just  after  the  destructicm 
of  the  Invincible  Armada,  the  idol  of  the  nation.    But 
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fift^H  years  had  rolled  around  since  that  event,  and  in 
those  years  the  people  had  been  afforded  time  to  find 
her  out.    Much  of  her  early  popularity  was  due  to  the 
light  calls  which  she  had  made  upon  the  public  purse. 
Once  launched  into  a  war  with  Spain,  these  calls  became 
ff^uent  and  onerous.     The  grievances  under  the  color 
of  purveyance,  which  she  had  promised  to  correct,  went 
on  in  all  their  illegal  and  oppressive  rigor.    As  to  the 
monopolies,  the  people  discovered  before  her  death  how 
thoroughly  they  had  been  deceived  by  her  false  prom- 
ises.   Added  to  these  arbitrary  exactions  were  the  sor- 
did parsimony  which  she  exhibited  in  petty  matters  as 
contrasted  with  her  lavishness  to  unworthy  favorites, 
Ae  ingratitude  which  she  displayed  to  her  best  friends, 
itfd,  above  all,  the  tenacity  with  which  she  clung  to  her 
>rerogative  in  ecclesiastical  matters — a  prerogative  so 
;alllng  to  a  large  body  of  her  subjects. 

Had  the  English  people  at  this  time  been  cut  off  from 
be  Continent,  and  left  only  to  their  own  traditions ;  had 
hey  been  without  the  example  of  a  republic  across  the 
'hannel,  where  all  such  oppressions  were  unknown,  no 
ne  can  tell  how  long  they  would  have  borne  their  ac- 
ustomed  voke  with  meekness  and  content.  But  the 
ist  days  of  Elizabeth  witnesseil  a  great  change.  She 
ied  on  the  24th  of  March,  10O3,  friendless  and  unwept, 
s  befitted  the  utter  selfishness  of  her  whole  life. 
N'ithin  a  week  she  seemed  to  be  entirely  forgotten.* 

For  years  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  all  parties  in 
he  State  had  been  turning  their  eyes  towards  the  rising 


•  Carte's  **  England/'  iii.  707.  Jamos  forbade  mourning  lor  her, 
ml  the  court  affected  an  oblivion  of  licr  reii^n.  Letter  of  Sullv, 
fotlcy's  **  United  Netherlands/'  iv.  150,  ICO.  Sully  expresses  great 
^tonishtncDt  at  the  fickleness  of  the  English  people. 
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sun  in  Scotland.  Never  was  a  monarch  more  cordially 
welcomed  to  a  throne  than  was  James  I.,  the  son  of 
Mary  Stuart,  to  that  of  England.  His  title  was  prob- 
ably defective  at  law,  but  no  one  thought  of  disputing 
its  validity.  The  queen  on  her  death -bed  had  recog- 
nized him  as  her  successor,  and  all  factions  gladly  ac- 
quiesced. The  Catholics  saw  in  him  the  son  of  a  Cath- 
olic martyr,  and  his  secret  emissaries  had  held  out  hopes 
to  them  of  a  special  indulgence  in  case  of  his  succession 
to  the  throne.  The  Puritans  saw  in  him  the  son  of  the 
Scottish  Kirk,  to  which  he  had  professed  a  devoted  ad- 
herence. The  High-Church  party,  perhaps  better  than 
either  of  the  others,  knew  their  man.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  his  accession  raised  not  a  breath  of  oppo- 
sition, except  the  faint  murmur  which  threw  into  his 
long  and  iniquitous  imprisonment  Sir  Walter  Baleigfa, 
the  last  of  the  Elizabethan  worthies,  at  this  time  the 
most  unpopular  of  men.* 

If  James  had  been  blessed  by  nature  with  a  kinglj 
bearing  and  endowed  with  a  little  common-sense,  and 
had  he  exhibited  even  moderate  ability  as  a  statesman, 
the  eclipse  of  his  predecessor's  fame  might  have  been  of 
long  continuance.    He  had  shown,  as  is  admitted  on  all 


*  Gardiner's  "  History  of  England,"  i.  88.  See  as  to  his  utter  want 
of  veracity,  which  he  could  not  overcome  even  when  his  life  was 
in  danger,  idem,  iii.  240;  Hume,  iii.  197;  Hallam,  ** Const.  Hist,*'!. 
275,  276.  This  failing,  with  his  openly  avowed  atheism,  had  made 
him  obnoxious  to  the  sober-minded.  The  people  at  large  hated  bim 
us  a  man  who  had  fattened  on  forfeitures  and  the  most  oppressive  of 
the  monopolies,  and,  in  addition,  because  he  had  been  the  enemy  of 
Essex,  whom  they  worshipped.  To  the  next  generation,  who  forgot 
his  faults,  he  was  endeared  by  his  hostility  to  Spain,  while  later  gen- 
erations have  been  attracted  by  his  energetic  character  and  intellect- 
ual endowments,  which  make  him  a  typical  Elizabeth  hero. 


J 
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tides,  considerable  skill  in  his  management  of  affairs  at 
home,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  his  own  succession 
to  the  English  crown.  But  he  had  worked  so  hard  and 
80  long  to  obtain  the  prize  that,  when  it  was  obtained, 
all  his  energies  seemed  to  be  exhausted.  Although  born 
and  bred  in  the  same  island,  he  was  always  a  foreigner 
in  England,  and  never  understood,  nor  cared  to  under- 
stand, the  people  over  whom  he  came  to  rule. 

From  the  outset  everything  told  against  his  popular- 
ity. Coming  among  a  nation  which  laid  great  stress  on 
cot  ward  show,  he  excited  ridicule  by  liis  rickety  legs, 
his  shambling,  awkward  gait,  his  slobbering  mouth,  and 
scMled,  ill-fitting  garments.  The  Tudors,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded, never  knew  physical  fear;  he,  probably  from 
congenital  causes,  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  a  naked 
sword,  always  wore  a  quilted  doublet  thick  enough  to 
torn  a  dagger,  slept  in  a  barricaded  bedroom,  and  wlien 
he  drove  out  surrounded  his  carriage  with  a  swarm  of 
panning  footmen  to  keep  off  possible  assassins.^ 

Elizabeth  had  ever  flattered  the  common  people — 
showed  herself  constantly  in  royal  pageants,  delighted 
in  crowds,  and  was  to  the  populace  always  affable  and 
easy  of  access.  James,  when  he  came  from  Scotland, 
was  greatly  annoyeil  at  the  presence  of  the  multitude 
who  flocke<l  about  him,  drove  them  away  with  curses, 
and  issueil  orders  for  them  to  stav  at  home.f 

The  men  around  the  throne,  who  saw  more  of  its  new 
incumbent,  were  no  less  affected  than  the  i>eople  at  large 
by  his  personal  characteristics.  lie  j)ossessed  some  nat- 
ural capacity,  had  been  educate<l  by  the  celebrated 
George  Buchanan,  and,  in  a  few  departments,  was,  for 


*  Just  before  bis  birtb,  Rizzio  was  murdered  in  bis  motber*8  pres- 
ence, t  Ilullum,  i.  203 ;  Gardiner,  etc. 
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his  time,  no  mean  scholar.  But  his  learning,  which  he 
aired  on  all  occasions,  ran  to  pedantry,  and  he  was 
steeped  in  that  self-conceit  which  makes  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary ability  more  hopeless  than  a  fool.* 

The  pedantry  and  conceit  of  James,  especiaUy  as  to 
theological  questions,  made  him  ridiculous  at  home  and 
abroad ;  at  the  same  time,  he  shocked  the  moral  sense  of 
the  nation  by  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  open 
debauchery  at  court.  The  court  of  Elizabeth  had  been 
profligate  enough,  but  over  its  excesses  at  least  a  thin 
veil  of  decorum  had  been  thrown  by  an  unmarried 
queen,  jealous  of  every  other  woman's  charms.  Now 
decency  was  wholly  cast  aside.  For  the  first  time  the 
royal  palace  became  the  scene  of  wild  orgies,  in  which 
women  of  high  degree  exhibited  themselves  in  all  the 
stages  of  shameless  intoxication.f 


*  Sir  Jobn  Harrington,  in  one  of  his  confidential  letters,  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  his  first  interview  with  James,  who,  having  heard 
of  his  scholarship,  sent  for  him  shortly  afler  arriving  in  LondoD. 
James  examined  him  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  if  he  had  been  an  ap- 
plicant for  the  position  of  royal  tutor,  corrected  his  mistakes,  paraded 
and  boasted  of  his  own  superior  learning,  discoursed  about  witchcraft 
and  tobacco,  oflfered  his  services  in  elucidating  any  dark  problems  in 
theology  and  the  classics  which  might  perplex  his  visitor,  and  finally 
dismissed  him  with  a  request  that  the  scholars  about  the  court 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  tlie  attainments  of  their  new  sover- 
eign.   "  NugsB  AntiqufiB.*'    Harrington,  in  another  letter  in  the  same 
volume,  gives  an  admirable  description  of  the  tact  and  cunning  of 
Elizabeth,  who,  in  all  her  personal  characteristics,  formed  so  marked 
a  contrast  to  the  man  that  after  her  death  occupied  the  throne. 

t  See  Harrington's  description,  in  "Nugae  Antiquae,''  of  the  ball 
given  in  1606  to  the  King  of  Denmark;  also,  Introduction  to 
Scott's  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel."  Hallam  says :  "  The  court  of  James  I. 
was  incomparably  the  most  disgraceful  scene  of  profligacy  which 
this  country  has  ever  witnessed ;  equal  to  that  of  Charles  U.  in  the 
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The  profligacy  of  James  himself  was  not  exhibited 
in  the  promiscuous  gallantries  which  characterized  his 
grandsons.  lie  lavished  his  affection  on  handsome  boys, 
who  were  so  treated  as  to  create  scandals  for  the  first 
time  heard  in  upper  English  circles.*  These  boys,  illiter- 
ate and  without  intellectual  capacity,  were  loaded  down 
with  favors  far  surpassing  those  ever  showered  on  a 
royal  mistress.  Not  only  were  they  raised  to  the  high- 
est rank  in  the  peerage,  one  being  made  an  earl  and 
another  a  duke,  but  they  became  the  dispensers  of  all 
oonrt  patronage  and  the  directors  of  all  foreign  affairs. 
But  one  thing  more  was  needed  to  bring  the  nobility  into 
disrepute.  This  was  supplied  when  James,  in  order  to 
meet  his  extravagant  expenditures,  put  up  titles  for  sale, 
ahnost  as  in  the  open  market,  f 


iuity  of  female  virtue,  aud  without  any  sort  of  paraUel  in  some 
other  respects.** — **  Const  Hist.,"  i.  826 ;  see  also  p.  882,  note,  in  re- 
lation to  the  conduct  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  men  who 
came  up  from  the  country  to  repair  *^  by  the  worst  ineans  '^  the  ruin 
which  their  extravagance  had  caused.     "  Every  great  house  in  the 
coantry  became  a  sty  of  uncleanness.*' — "  Life  of  Col.  Hutchinson," 
by  bis  wife,  Bohn*B  ed.  p.  78.     These  authorities  can  be  profitably 
stodicd  by  those  persons  who  attribute  the  immorality  of  the  up- 
per classes,  after  the  Restoration,  to  the  recoil  from  the  austerity  of 
the  Puritan  Commonwealth.     The  fact  is  that  the  immorality  was 
Always  present     Puritanism,  by  throwing  light  upon  it,  merely 
l^ruught  out  its  shadows. 

•  fJanliner,  iv.  297. 

♦  He  create<l  a  new  order  of  hereditary  knights,  called  baronets, 
iml  tioM  nearly  a  hundred  patents  for  a  thousand  pounds  each, 
flallam,  i.  333.  The  price  of  an  earldom  was  ten  thousand  pounds. 
')ne,  with  the  historic  name  of  Warwick  attached,  was  disposed  of 
:o  a  man  who  had  made  liis  money  by  common  piracy.  Gardiner, 
ii.  215.  Elizabeth  left  sixty-six  peers,  of  whom  only  seven  were 
avw  creation.*).  James  created  forty -five,  many  of  whom  bought 
Lheir  titles.     Charles  added  fifty-six  to  the  number.     Green. 
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Under  such  conditions,  corruption,  one  of  the  great 
blots  in  the  administration  of  Elizabeth,  now  became 
universal.  Every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
took  bribes.  It  was  said  of  the  Lord  Treasurer's  place 
that  it  was  worth  "  some  thousand  pounds  to  him  who 
after  his  death  would  go  to  heaven,  twice  as  much  to 
him  who  would  go  to  purgatory,  and  no  one  knows  how 
much  to  him  who  would  adventure  to  a  worse  placa"* 
Even  Cecil,  the  chief  minister,  son  of  the  great  Lord 
Burghley,  drew  from  Spain,  the  old  enemy  of  England, 
a  secret  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.f 
James,  who  in  time  became  fully  aware  of  what  was 
going  on  around  him,  said  to  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor :  "  If  I  were  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  your  repub- 
lic, and  to  begin  to  punish  those  who  take  bribes,  I 
should  soon  not  have  a  single  subject  left."  j: 

Bacon,  although  he  admitted  all  the  charges  of  cor- 
ruption against  himself,  declared  that  he  was  '^  the  jost- 
est  judge  that  was  in  England  these  fifty  years."  §  This 
was  perhaps  true.  His  impeachment  was  not  due  to  his 
corruption,  but  was  a  political  measure,  aimed  at  a  man 
who  had  become  the  chief  representative  of  the  royal 


♦  Gardiner,  iii.  74. 

t  Idem,  i.  215.  This  fact,  disclosed  by  the  Spanish  archi?e8,wa8 
unknown  to  Hallani,  who  doubts  Cecirs  venality  in  the  same  chap- 
ter which  describes  "  the  shameless  corruption  which  characteriztf 
the  reign  of  James  beyond  any  other  in  our  history.'* — Hallair^i* 
328-352. 

I  Gardiner,  iii.  74. 

§  Abbott,  p.  803.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  most  of  tlte 
charges  against  Bacon  were  founded  on  the  complaint  of  soiton 
against  whom  he  had  decided  after  taking  their  money.  ThoM  io 
whose  favor  he  had  made  decisions  would  not  be  forward  to  cook- 
plain.  How  many  there  were  of  the  latter  class  will,  of  coarse,  nettf 
be  known. 
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olicy,  inimical  to  free  government.*  All  the  courts 
rcre  corrupt,  or  shamelessly  subservient  to  the  crown, 
md  this  was  at  a  time  when  those  in  republican  Holland 
K&re  a  model  for  the  world,  and  even  those  in  Madrid 
prere  distinguished  for  their  integrity .f 

All  these  exhibitions  were  distasteful  enough,  but  in 
nothing  did  James  so  antagonize  his  people  at  large  as 
in  his  policy  towards  Spain.  Spain,  for  nearly  half  a 
centur}',  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  natural  enemy  of 
England.  Every  feeling  of  religion,  of  patriotism,  and 
of  grecil  had  been  enlisted  in  the  war  against  her,  now 
waged  ojienly  for  fifteen  years.  The  nation,  with  its 
traditional  reluctance  to  taxation,  had  murmure<l  at  the 
late  exactions  of  Elizabeth,  caused  largely  by  the  Span- 
ish war,  but  had  gloried  in  her  successes,  and,  like  the 
Xetherlanders,  had  grown  rich  in  the  struggle.  James, 
who,  by  prodigality  to  his  favorites,  soon  trebled  the 
debt  inheritetl  from  his  predecessor,  announced  himself 
the  **  Peacemaker  of  Eurojie,"  and,  immediately  after  his 
WJcession,  j)roceede<l  to  make  |ieace  with  Spain.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  jwople,  who  listenetl  to  the  news  of  this 
P«ice  in  sullen  silence,  J  were,  a  few  years  later,  in- 
fwrnie<l  that  their  king,  in  order  to  pay  his  debts,  was 
»ri*|wrinf^  to  marry  the  Prince  of  AVales  to  the  daughter 
>f  their  ancient  enemy. g 

Such  was  the  man  who  came  to  loll  uiK)n  a  throne  on 
^hieh,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  had  siit  a  woman  who 
n  |>ers<inal  courage  was  a  worthy  daughter  of  a  Tudor 


•  .St  tranliiRT,  ]MHMim.  t  IcUmii,  iii.  149. 

I  <tariliner,  i.  214.  About  tlic  sjimc  time  they  illiiininated  London, 
Dd  fTAVi*  public  tlinnks  for  the  triumpti  of  Holland  over  Spain  in 
le  capture  of  Sluys. 

§  Tlie^kr  negotiations,  %vhich  went  on  for  many  years,  began  in  1600* 
"tUy's  ••  United  Netherlands,"  iv.  281. 
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king ;  whose  lovers  had  at  least  been  men,  and  whose 
councillors  had  been  statesmen ;  a  woman  vain  and  fond 
of  pomp  and  pleasure,  but  one  who  never  for  these  weak- 
nesses had  sacrificed  the  future  to  the  present ;  a  wom- 
an selfish  to  the  core,  and  yet,  r^arding  her  country  as 
herself,  willing  to  devote  to  its  aggrandizement  all  the 
power  of  a  keen  and  active  mind ;  a  woman  untiring  in 
her  industry,  of  royal  presence  and  of  imperious  will. 
Before  many  months  had  rolled  around,  the  people  be- 
gan to  speak  of  their  old  ruler  as  King  Elizabeth,  and 
of  her  successor  as  Queen  James.* 

James  affectecl  to  despise  Elizabeth,  and  constantly 
made  her  an  object  of  ridicule  in  conversation.  Unfort- 
unately for  England,  himself,  and  his  descendants,  while 
in  foreign  aflFairs  he  reversed  her  policy,  at  home  he  set 
out  to  imitate  her  faults.  Beginning  his  reign  by  hang- 
ing a  pickpocket  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  he 
kept  up  purveyance,  with  all  its  inherited  abuses ;  issued 
patents  for  monopolies,  after  promismg  their  aboUtion; 
raised  money  by  forced  loans  and  benevolences  ;t  tried  to 


♦  A  witty  Irish  writer  thus  tersely  describes  Elizabcth^s  place  in 
history  :  "  The  glorious  days  of  good  Queen  Bess  form  part  of  the 
political  creed  and  political  litany  of  every  Englishman ;  for  it  is  the 
character  of  the  Saxon  race  to  be  satisfied  w^ith  a  moderate  share  of 
glory  for  the  people,  and  a  still  ipore  moderate  portion  of  goodness 
in  the  sovereign. . . .  If  Elizabeth's  reign  did  not  bestow  much  glory, 
it  at  least  afforded  the  only  suspension  of  disgrace  which  Englaml 
enjoyed  under  the  whole  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts ;  if  the  queen 
herself  was  not  quite  a  paragon  of  perfection,  she  certainly  did  not 
fall  below  the  ordinary  level  of  humanity ;  she  did  not  sink  St.  James 
below  St.  Giles." — "  The  Romantic  Biography  of  the  Age  of  Eliza- 
beth," William  Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D.,  of  Trinity  College.  Dublin 
(London,  1842),  pp.  51,  52. 

t  *'  Free  gifts,"  extorted  under  pressure. 
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pack  the  House  of  Commons ;  asserte<l  his  right  to  decide 
election  cases;  issued  proclamations  which  he  claimed  had 
all  the  force  of  laws ;  sent  to  the  Tower  members  of  Par- 
liament who  displeased  him  in  debate ;  and  levieil  duties 
on  imports  without  the  warrant  of  a  statute. 

Ganiiner,  after  a  careful  stud}'  of  his  administration, 
says:  "Posterity  has  revenged  itself  upon  James  by 
laying  to  his  charge  sins  of  which  he  was  guiltless,  and 
by  exaggerating  those  which  he  in  reality  committed."* 
This  is  a  true  criticism  from  a  legal  standpoint.  For  all 
his  actions  he  had  well-established  precedents,  and  in 
many  respects  he  was  much  less  arbitrary  than  any  of 
the  Tudors.  The  only  constitution  which  he  violated  is 
the  one  developed  in  the  fertile  imaginations  of  such 
modem  historians  as,  for  political  reasons,  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  gloss  over  the  actions  of  Elizabeth  in 
order  to  give  a  false  color  to  those  of  her  successors. 
But  the  offence  of  James  was  much  graver  than  the 
allied  mfringement  of  the  undefined  provisions  of  a 
mythical  constitution.  He  was  guilty  of  the  folly, 
which  in  rulers  rises  to  a  crime,  of  not  a])preciating  that 
the  world  was  making  progress.  He  sat  ufK)n  the  si»a- 
shore,  and  unlike  the  satirical  Canute,  in  the  solemn 
earnestness  of  infatuated  ignorance  bade  the  waves  re- 
tire— the  waves  which,  in  the  next  generation,  werci  to 
swaUow  up  his  equally  infatuated  son. 

ll'dd  this  Scotch  ]XHlant  not  l)een  wrappe<l  up  in  an 
imfHrnetrable  doublet  r)f  conceit,  he  might  have  learned 
a  lesson  from  what  befell  Elizal)eth  in  her  old  «ige.  I>ut, 
f«>rjr»^tting  nothing  ill  and  learning  nothing  gmxl,  his 
c*as»*  was  ho[)eless  from  the  very  l>eginning.  After  the 
tifbt  few  months  of  his  rule,  he  n(jver  knew,  from  the 


•  *•  History  of  England,"  ii.  40. 
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mass  of  bis  subjects,  anything  but  hatred  and  contempt 
He  summoned  four  parliaments  during  his  reign  of 
twenty-two  years.  Two  of  them,  those  of  1614  and 
1621,  passed  not  a  single  statute.  In  them  all  the  ma^ 
mured  discontent  of  the  prior  reign  now  spoke  in  op«i 
opposition.  James  complained  that  his  House  of  Com- 
mons was  turbulent  and  factious.  Well  it  might  be.  It 
represented  a  people  slowly  stirring  into  poUtical  life, 
and  it  was  beginning  to  represent  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, except  the  lower  orders,  who  were  not  r^;arded. 
Gray-haired  lawyers  sat  with  merchants  and  manu&ct- 
urers  from  the  cities ;  with  them  were  mingled  the  old 
country  squires,  who  remembered  the  stirring  times  of 
Elizabeth,  and  a  host  of  young  boys  who  were  to  grow 
into  manhood  by  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament* 

In  the  matter  of  statutory  enactments,  which  required 
the  assent  of  the  crown  as  well  as  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  these  parliaments  did  not  accomplish 
much  for  the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  And  yet  they  set- 
tled some  important  questions.  They  decided  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  the  sole  judges  in  cases  of 
contested  elections  of  its  members,  and  that  it  should  have 
the  power  of  impeaching  ministers  and  other  oflBcers  of 
the  State.    In  addition,  the  last  Parliament,  that  of  1624, 


*  It  is  a  fact,  so  far  as  I  know  nnmentioned  by  any  historian,  that 
the  second  Parliament  of  James  contained  forty  members  not  orer 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  a  number  not  oyer  sixteen.  Sec  Naonton's 
"  Fragmenta  Regalia  "  (1641),  p.  9.  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  Master  of 
the  Court  of  Wards,  was  an  eye-witness,  and  an  unimpeachable  au- 
thority. The  great  proportion  of  very  young  men  in  the  Staart  pM*- 
liaments,  for  this  probably  was  not  exceptional,  goes  far  to  explain 
the  boldness  of  these  bodies,  and  the  occasional  violence  of  thcff 
proceedings. 
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(daced  upon  the  statute-book  a  law  declaring  the  illegal- 
ity of  ail  monopolies,  although  this  law  was  in  practice  a 
dead  letter.  But  more  important  than  any  matters  of  leg- 
islation was  the  determined  spirit  of  op|X)sition,  displayed 
at  every  session  and  in  both  houses,  to  royal  exactions, 
which  in  the  last  reign  had  excited  only  a  feeble  protest. 

The  well-spring  of  trouble  for  the  Stuarts,  which  in 
the  end  brought  about  their  utter  ruin,  was  their  claim 
in  regartl  to  the  relations  which  existed  between  the 
crown  and  the  English  people.  Prior  to  the  days  of  the 
Reformation,  which  set  men  to  thinking  ut)on  all  sub- 
jects, there  was  little  discussion  in  modern  Europe  as  to 
the  theory  of  government.  The  strong  men  made  the 
law,  and  the  weaker  ones  acquiesced.  In  some  coun- 
tries males  only  could  succeed  to  the  throne ;  in  others 
females  were  eligible.  In  the  main  the  right  of  the  eld- 
est line  was  admitted ;  but  in  England,  where  there  had 
been  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  principle  had 
been  laid  down,  with  the  approval  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  ruling  king  could  by  will  limit  the  suc- 
cession. Upon  this  theory  Henry  VIII.  had  made  a 
will  which  excluded  the  house  of  Stuart. 

It  was  after  this  time  that  writers  in  France,  followed 
by  (ieorgo  Buchanan  in  Scotland,  began  to  theorize 
u|>on  tlie  origin  of  government,  deducing  the  authority 
of  kings  from  an  original  social  contract.  To  James, 
exchuleil  from  the  English  throne  by  a  will  executed 
under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  all  such 
theories  were  of  course  abhorrent.  While  in  Scotland, 
waiting  for  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  he  had  published  a 
lxx>k  in  which  he  chiimed  that  monarchy  was  of  divine 
origin  ;  that  the  right  of  the  eldest  line  could  not  be  set 
aside :  that  a  king  thus  divinely  ordained  was  above  all 
parliaments ;  and  that,  '^  although  a  good  king  will  frame 
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all  his  action  to  be  according  to  the  law,  he  is  not  boond 
thereto,  but  of  his  own  will,  and  for  example-giving  to 
his  subjects."  * 

This  theory  of  government  found  no  adherents  in 
England,  outside  the  circle  of  time-serving  politicians, 
except  among  the  High-Church  party,  which,  unfortn- 
nately,  formed  the  ruling  class  of  ecclesiastics  about  the 
court.  This  party,  however,  took  it  up  and  supplement- 
ed it  with  a  theory  regarding  Episcopacy  which  made 
the  Church,  more  than  ever  before,  the  willing  hand- 
maid of  tyranny.  In  the  controversies  which  were  car- 
ried on  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  between  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  supporters  of  the  establishment,  the  latter 
had  claimed  that  the  details  of  church  government  and 
discipline  were  matters  of  indifference,  and  that  as  such 
they  could  be  lawfully  regulated  by  the  State.f  Of 
course,  under  this  theory,  the  civil  power  which  had  es- 
tablished Episcopacy  might  at  any  time  decree  its  abo- 
lition and  substitute  Presbyterianism  in  its  stead.  But 
the  new  school  of  divines,  led  by  Bancroft,  Bishop  of 
London,  taught  a  very  different  doctrine.  Its  followers 
claimed  that  Episcopacy,  like  monarchy,  was  of  celestial 
origin ;  that  the  order  of  bishops,  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church,  instead  of  being  matters  of  indif- 
ference, were  divinely  ordained;  and  that  if  the  earlvKe- 


♦  *'  The  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,"  King  Jameses  Works,  p. 
207,  quoted  Hallnm,  i.  290 ;  Macaulay,  i.  66.  See  also  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  quoted  Hallam,  i.  276. 

t  This  was  the  position  taken  by  Whitgift  in  his  discussions  with 
Cartwright.  Hallam,  i.  218.  The  same  theory  was  developed  by 
Hooker  in  his  *' Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  a  book  the  appearance  of 
which  marks  an  epoch  not  only  in  English  prose  literature,  but  in 
English  religious  thought. 
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formers  bad  committed  any  mistake,  it  was  in  making 
the  ritual  too  simple.  The  men  who  advanced  these 
pretensions  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  assumed  abso- 
lutism of  their  king  in  civil  matters.  lie,  on  his  part, 
was  only  too  glad  to  concede  their  claims  as  the  price 
of  their  subservience. 

Taking  now  the  whole  situation  together,  as  shown  in 
the  last  few  pages,  the  prospect  w^as  not  encouraging 
for  the  party  in  the  Church  which  for  years  had  been 
looking  forward  to  ecclesiastical  reforms. 

It  is  estimated  by  Neal  tliat  at  the  accession  of 
James  there  were  fifteen  hundred  Puritan  ministers  in 
England.  They  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  establishing 
the  Presbyterian  system,  after  the  failure  of  the  move- 
ment led  by  Cartwright,  and,  having  banished  the  ob- 
noxious Sefmratists,  had  returned  to  the  position  of  the 
early  Reformers.  They  desired  now  simply  a  purer  form 
of  worship  within  the  Church,  the  abolition  of  what 
they  regarded  i\8  superstitious  usages,  and  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  clergy  to  a  more  earnest  religious  life  and 
teaching.  During  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth,  as  we 
have  seen,  their  persecution  had  been  much  relaxed. 
The  queen,  having  committed  herself  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  cared  little  for  their  opinions,  provided  there  was 
no  open  denial  of  her  supremacy.  The  ])relatc*s,  l)eing 
in  doubt  as  to  the  i)osition  which  wouhl  be  assumed  by 
her  successor,  treated  them  with  comimrative  indul- 
genci\ 

To  the  new  monarch  their  eves  were  naturallv  turned 
with  gn»at  hofK»s  of  the  future.    James  had  been  bred  a 

strict  Calvinist  and  a  Presbvterian.     lie  had  subscribed 

• 

the  Solemn  league  and  Covenant,  and  had  over  and 
over  again  promiscnl  to  maintain  the  Kirk  in  all  its 
purity,  his  last  promise  being  made  just  as  he  was  leav- 
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ing  Scotland  for  his  new  throne.*  Not  only  had  he 
made  these  promises  to  Scotland,  bnt  he  had  praised  its 
Kirk  as  ^Hhe  sincerest  in  the  world,"  and  denounced 
the  Anglican  service  as  simply* ^^  an  evil-said  mass  in 
English."  t 

But  all  this  was  what  historians  call  ^^  kingcraft." 
James,  in  this  department,  as  in  most  others,  could  not 
approach  Elizabeth,  who  as  a  kaleidoscopic  and  bewil- 
dering juggler  with  the  truth  has  had  few  equals  in  his- 
tory.  But  for  plain  unpicturesque  mendacity  applied 
to  ordinary  business  purposes,  he  was  a  worthy  father 
of  the  Martyr  Charles,  and  cast  no  discredit  on  the 
grandson,  whose  word  no  man  relied  on.J  However, 
the  Puritans,  not  being  statesmen,  but  plain  oountiy 
parsons,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  artisans,  knew 
as  little  of  this  trait  of  their  future  monarch  as  of  the 
other  traits  which  he  developed  in  the  servile  air  of  an 
English  court.  Perhaps,  too,  they  gave  a  credit  to  the 
words  of  a  professed  Presbyterian  which  they  would  not 
have  given  to  those  uttered  by  a  member  of  another 
sect.    But,  whatever  the  reason,  they  believed  in  him, 


*  Neal,  part  ii.  chap,  i.,  citing  Calderwood.  On  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture for  England  he  gave  public  thanks  to  God,  in  the  Eirk  of 
Edinburgh, "  that  he  had  left  both  Kirk  and  kingdom  in  that  state 
which  he  intended  not  to  alter  anyways,  his  subjects  living  in 
peace." 

t  Idem. 

I  Hallam,  i.  294.  The  only  one  of  the  Stuarts  who  Lad  any  regard 
for  the  truth  was  the  Pretender,  the  son  of  James  IL,  and  this  virtue 
cost  him  a  throne.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  succeeded  his  sis* 
ter  Anne,  had  he  been  willing  to  make  a  pretence  of  giving  up  C** 
tholicism,  or  had  he  even  held  out  hopes  that,  like  Henry  of  Ka- 
varre,  he  might  be  converted  by  argument  He  resolutely  refused, 
however,  to  purchase  a  kingdom  with  a  lie.  Lecky^s  **  England  io 
the  Eighteenth  Century,"  i.  150. 
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bad  for  years  anticipated  his  coming  to  the  throne 
le  day  of  emancipation  for  the  Church. 
3ting  upon  this  belief,  in  April,  1603,  they  presented 
ames,  upon  his  journey  from  Scotland,  what  is 
vu  as  the  '*  Millenary  Petition."  *  Unlike  the  fa- 
3  "Book  of  Discipline,"  prepared  by  Cartwright 
his  associates  fifteen  years  before,  which  then  re- 
xi  five  hundred  subscriptions,  this  document  con- 
xi  no  demand  inconsistent  with  the  claims  of  the 
>li8hed  hierarchy.  It  fully  recognized  the  system 
piscopacy,  but  asked,  in  the  spirit  of  the  early  Re- 
lers,  for  some  changes  in  the  ritual,  and,  in  addition, 
the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  should  be 
reed ;  that  none  but  men  able  to  preach  should  be 
itted  to  the  ministry ;  that  pluralities  should  be  abol- 
1,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Church  devoted  to  relig- 
purposes ;  that  ministers  be,  by  law,  permitted  to 
py ;  that  they  be  compelled  to  subscribe,  as  required 
statute,  only  to  the  Articles  of  Religion  and  the 
fs  supremacy,  and  that  persons  should  not  be  ex- 
inunicated  for  trifling  matters.f 
t  once  the  Iligh-Church  party  was  aroused.  Prelates 
with  the  heads  of  the  universities  in  telling  James 
the  object  of  the  ]>etitioners  was  to  establish  the 
sbvterianism  which  he  had  found  so  galling  in  the 
T  king<lom.  An  attack  upon  the  Church  was  an 
ck  on  his  supremacy,  they  said ;  the  Church  was  the 


riii-t  pi'tition  appears  to  have  Imd  no  sig^iiatures.  The  leaders 
le  movement  liail  sulimittcd  it  to  their  clerical  bretliren  in  the 
'iom,  and  from  twentv-tive  counties  had  received  some  seven 
irf»i  and  fifty  approving  answers.     It  was  asserted,  and  with 

C'-f'd  r^-ason,  tliat  it  expressed  the  opinions  of  at  least  a  thou- 

« '.•r::yn»en.     (Jnnliner,  i.  148. 
iiiil^ni,  i.  293;  Neal,  part  ii.  chap.  i. ;  Ganiiner,  i.  148. 

11.-15 
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strongest  buttress  of  the  crown,  the  petitioners  were  in 
favor  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  if  their  requests  were 
granted,  the  king  might  see  what  would  become  of  his 
absolute  power  by  the  spectacle  presented  among  the 
reformed  churches  of  the  Continent.* 

For  six  months  James  took  no  formal  notice  of  the 
Puritans'  petition.    That  time  was  long  enough  to  turn 
the  head  of  a  much  stronger  man  than  this  ill-balanced 
alien  pedant.    He  came  from  a  poor,  bleak,  and  sterile 
kingdom,  where,  amid  the  strife  of  warring  factions,  his 
royal  authority  had  been  constantly  disputed.    He  came 
to  an  El  Dorado,  where  the  fountains  of  wealth  and 
honor  seemed  perennial,  and  where,  from  greedy  cour- 
tiers and  servile  churchmen,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  of 
his  absolute  power  and  superhuman  wisdom.     In  Oc- 
tober, he  announced  that  he  would  hear  the  Puritans  in 
a  formal  disputation  with  their  adversaries.   In  January, 
1604,  the  famous  disputation  took  place  in  the  roval 
palace  at  Hampton  Court.     The  king,  who  acted  as 
judge,  also  selected  the  disputants.  He  chose  four  divines 
from  the  Puritan  ranks,  men  of  ability  and  learning, 
their  opponents  were  eighteen  in  number — Whitgift,  the 
aged  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  eight  bishops,  seven 
deans,  and  two  other  clergymen.     The  farcical  results 
of  such  an  argument  were,  of  course,  a  foregone  con- 
clusion.     The  Puritan  representatives  were  dismissed 
with  ignominy,  while  the  High-Church  party,  headed  by 
the  venerable  archbishop,  declared  that  his  "majesty 
spake  by  inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  God."  f 


*  Address  of  the  Univci*sity  of  Oxford,  Strype's  "  Annals,"  quoted 
by  Neal.  Cambridge  was  not  behind  Oxford,  threatening  the  can- 
cellation of  the  degree  of  any  graduate  who  criticised  a  Church 
which  the  prelates  claimed  was  faultless. 

t  Gardiner,  i.  154 ;  HaUam's  "  Const.  Hist.,"  i.  294.    This  was  the 
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Thus  did  James  throw  away  England's  great  oppor- 
nnity  of  reconciling  the  diflferences  in  her  Church.  The 
jhief  actor  passed  on,  chuckling  over  his  easy  victory. 
The  prelates  naturally  shared  his  triumph.  Ten  men 
tvho  shortly  afterwards  petitioned  for  ecclesiastical  re- 
'orms  were  committed  to  prison,  the  judges  having  de- 
dared  in  the  Star-chamber  that  it  was  an  offence  finable 
it  discretion,  and  very  near  to  treason  and  felony,  as  it 
;ended  to  sedition  and  rebellion.*  Not  a  word  of  warn- 
ng  was  heard  about  the  court  while  the  House  of 
Stuart  was  moving  on  to  its  inevitable  doom.f 

The  English-speaking  world,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Puritans,  received  one  gift  from  the  Hampton  Court 
conference,  for  his  share  in  which  due  credit  should  be 
fiven  to  King  James.  Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Oxford,  the 
leader  of  the  Puritan  disputants,  and  probably  the  most 


egacy  that  Elizabeth,  in  building  up  the  Church  on  a  purely  teni- 
wnil  basis,  had  bequeathed  to  her  successors.  They  merely  formu- 
ated  her  theories.     She  would  have  had  no  disputation. 

^  Hallam,  i.  295. 

♦  Bacon,  in  1603,  wrote  a  tract  upon  ecclesiastical  matters  which 
ras  worthy  of  a  statesman.  He  argued  in  favor  of  all  the  reforms 
idvooated  by  the  Puritans,  and  pertinently  asked  "  why  the  civil 
tate  i»houKl  l>c  purged  and  restored  by  good  and  wholesome  laws, 
n.ide  every  three  or  four  years  in  Parliament  assembled,  devising 
"eme<iics  as  fast  as  time  breedcth  mischief;  and,  contrariwise,  the 
"cclcsiastical  state  should  still  continue  upon  the  dregs  of  time,  and 
eceivc  no  alteration,  now  for  these  forty-five  years  or  more  V^  But 
lii<*  was  before  he  n»ceived  preferment.  His  voice  was  never  raised 
i;::rin.  In  office  we  find  him  as  much  of  a  time-server  as  the  othei's, 
ind  w*.  in  1G16,  when  attorney-general,  and  seeking  the  position 
►f  l</rd-chancellor,  he  writes  to  Villiers,  the  new  favorite,  after- 
MiuU  Duke  of  Buckingham,  advising  him  to  oppose  all  innova- 
ions  in  the  Church.  "  Bacon's  Letters  and  Life,"  Spe<l(ling,  vi.  V). 
Won,  while  he  had  the  intellect  of  a  statesman,  unfortunately  had 
lie  »oul  of  a  politician. 
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learned  man  in  England,  raised  serious  objections  to  the 
existing  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  proposed  that  a 
new  and  more  correct  translation  should  be  made.^ 
Bancroft,  the  spokesman  of  the  prelates,  objected;  bat 
here  the  scholarship  of  the  king  stood  the  nation  in 
good  stead.  He  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Reyn- 
olds, and  shortly  afterwards  appointed  a  commission 
of  fifty-four  of  the  first  scholars  in  the  universities  to 
undertake  the  task.  Under  wise  instructions,  requiring 
them,  so  far  as  possible,  to  follow  the  old  translations, 
and  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  sectarian  words  or  com- 
ments, men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  were  enabled  to 
work  together.f  In  1611,  they  gave  to  the  world  that 
noblest  monument  of  the  English  language  as  it  existed 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  when  the  earlv 
translations  were  made.  King  James's  version  of  the 
Bible — a  version  which,  after  nearly  three  centuries,  still 
holds  its  place,  representing  to  untold  millions  of  Prot- 
estants of  all  denominations,  as  recent  experience  has 
proved,  the  inspired  Word  of  God  much  more  faithfully 
than  any  Hebrew  or  Greek  original. 

But  this  is  all  for  which  posterity  has  to  thank  King 
James  in  these  early  years.  When  leaving  the  confer- 
ence at  Hampton  Court  he  told  the  Puritans  that  unless 
they  conformed  he  would  harry  them  out  of  the  land, 
or  else  do  worse  and  hang  them.:|:  Well  did  he  keep 
his  promise  at  the  outset.    A  few  weeks  after  the  con- 


*  In  1582,  the  Jesuits  had  published,  at  Kheims,  their  English  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Puri- 
tans. It  was  later  than  any  Protestant  translation,  and  was  claimed  to 
be  more  accurate.    They  were  now  at  work  on  the  Old  Testament 

t  Ncal ;  Gardiner,  i.  154,  200.  A  number  of  Puritans  were  placed 
on  the  commission,  including  Dr.  Reynolds  himscl£ 

I  Neal  (Chowle's  ed.,  1843),  1.  233,  note. 
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ference,  Whitgift,  the  venerable  archbishop,  died.  The 
king  chose  as  his  successor  Bancroft,  the  steady  upholder 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  of  Episcopacy.  His 
career  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  in  any  detail.  It  fol- 
lowed, almost  exactly,  although  on  a  larger  scale  and 
with  some  exaggenitions,  the  career  of  Whitgift,  when 
he  was  first  made  archbishop.  Elizabeth,  at  that  time, 
was  thinking  of  making  peace  with  Spain,  and  gave 
orders  to  exterminate  the  Puritans.  James  now  had 
made  his  i)eace,  and  gave  the  same  orders  to  his  facile 
bishops.  They,  in  the  main,  obeyed  with  cheerfulness, 
although  on  occasions  requiring  the  royal  spur. 

The  first  step  was  the  adoption  by  Convocation,  the 
ecclesiastical  parliament,  of  a  new  set  of  canons  for  the 
Church.  These  canons,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  in 
number,  were  prepared  by  liancroft,  and  sound  as  if 
they  had  emanated  from  the  Inquisition.  The  terrible 
sentence  of  excommunication,  which  deprived  a  man  of 
all  civil  rights,  prevented  him  from  suing  at  law,  com- 
mittal him  to  prison  for  life,  and  after  death  denied  him 
ii  Christian  burial,  was  now  thundered  forth  against  the 
non-conformists.  All  were  to  be  excommunicated  who 
uttirme*!  that  any  of  the  Thirty-nino  Articles,  or  any  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Clmrch,  were  erroneous, 
wickeil,  sujwrstitious,  or  such  as  goo<l  men  could  not 
approve  of,  or  who  asserted  that  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  contained  anything  repugnant  to  the  Scriptures. 
Thev  also  were  to  meet  the  same  doom  who  left  the 
coinmunion  of  the  (Church  and  set  up  separate  establish- 
ments, claiming  for  them  the  name  of  true  and  lawful 
(hurches.^  Thus  Puritans  and  Separatists  were  now  at 
length  put  under  a  common  ban. 

♦  Neal. 
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These  canons  met  the  approval  of  the  king,  and  Ban- 
croft began  his  work,  reviving  the  old  inquisitorial 
system  of  his  predecessor.  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
clergymen  and  curates  were  brought  up  for  examina- 
tion. In  some  cases  a  little  time  was  given  for  con- 
sideration, but  before  many  months  had  elapsed  over 
three  hundred  ministers  were  silenced  or  deprived.*  Of 
these  men,  some  were  cast  into  prison,  some  passed  into 
obscurity ;  but  many,  and  those  the  most  learned,  active, 
and  intelligent,  fled  to  Holland  and  became  ministers  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  congregations  which  were  now 
forming  in  every  city  of  the  republic.f 

Even  the  bishops  were  frightened  at  the  numbers  who 
refused  subscription,  but  the  king  personally  urged  them 
on.  The  Puritans,  bv  their  resistance  to  the  Church, 
showed  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  his  theories  of  mon- 
archy, and  this  must  be  rooted  out.:J  Prominent  men 
from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  presented  petitions 
in  favor  of  the  deprived  ministers,  but  the  judges  held 
that  their  action  constituted  a  criminal  oflPence,  and  the 
petitioners  were  promptly  punished.  The  House  of 
('ommons,  too,  intervened,  and  passed  some  measures 
for  ecclesiastical  reforms ;  but  these  measures  were  all 
killed  by  the  Lords  and  Bishop,  except  one,  making 
legal  the  marriage  of  ministers-^ 

For  six  years,  Bancroft  and  the  king  went  on  making 
a  spiritual  desolation,  and  calling  it  a  peace. H    Not  only 


*  Neal.  Tliis  statement  of  Neal  lias  been  disputed,  but  it  issos- 
taincd  by  Gardiner,  **  Hist,  of  England,"  i.  197. 

+  Neal,  pp.  240,  242.  J  Gardiner,  L  !«. 

§  This  had  always  been  opposed  by  Elizabeth. 

i  The  conditions  being  the  8ame,wc  nowfindsome  of  thedlgnittfitf 
of  the  Church  using  the  same  kind  of  language  as  was  emplojed  bf 
Bishop  Aylnier  in  the  early  days  of  Wliitgift,  assertiDg  thatmonfitl 
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were  the  old  Puritan  ministers  deprived,  but  in  the  uni- 
Tersities  test  oaths  were  required  of  all  the  students, 
which  were  intended  to  prevent  the  education  of  a  new 
supply.  Lower  and  lower  went  the  prelates  in  their 
subservience,  until  Convocation,  in  1606,  adopted  some 
new  canons — which,  like  those  of  two  years  before, 
were  prepared  by  Bancroft — asserting  formally  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings,  and  inculcating  the  duty  of  passive 
obedience,  in  all  cases,  to  the  established  monarch.* 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  religious  dissent  in  Eng- 
land,  when  Bancroft  died,  in  1610,  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  primacy  by  a  man  of  a  very  different  stamp.  This 
man  was  Archbishop  Abbot,  an  earnest  upholder  of 
Calvinism,  and  in  consequence  friendly  to  the  Puritans, 
who  professed  its  doctrines.  With  his  accession  to 
power,  English  Puritanism  entered  upon  a  new  chapter 
of  its  history — not  always  noticed  by  the  general  his- 
torian—  gaining  a  strength  in  the  community  which 
was  to  be  fully  exhibited  in  the  succeeding  reign.f 


was  of  uo  importance  when  compared  with  forms  and  ceremonies. 
For  illustrations,  see  Dexter's  **  Congregationalism,"  pp.  312,  382. 

*  Although  this  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  the  king  became 
an  article  of  faith  among  the  Iligh-Church  party,  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  James's  intelligence  that  he  refused  his  sanction  to  these  canons. 
Gardiner,  i.  291.  He,  very  sensibly,  objected  to  a  theory  under 
which,  as  he  said,  if  he  were  driyen  fiom  the  throne  bj  i^  ^^^ 
invasion,  none  of  his  subjects  could  ooneoientloail^ 

for  his  reinstatement    As  to  questions  of  jkigiai« 

*  **  If  Bancroft  had  lived  a  little  loogw,**  S 
'Mic  would  have  subdued  the  unruly  qpiiit  i 
and  extinguished  the  fire  in  England  wUd 
Geneva.     But  Abbot  considered  the  ObllP 
wise  than  as  it  abhorred  and  reviled  po|MM 
most  wiio  did  that  most  forioosly.    He  III 
itrict  observation  of  the  discipline  €ii  ihr 
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In  view  of  the  prior  condact  of  James,  and  of  bk 
subsequent  theological  opinions,  the  elevation  of  sacha 
man  as  Abbot  to  the  highest  position  in  the  EngM 
Church  seems  a  little  remarkable.  But  the  explanation 
is  very  simple.  He  had  been  the  private  chaplain  and 
a  great  favorite  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  one  of  the  men 
who  accompanied  James  from  Scotland,  and  who  had 
rendered  valuable  services  to  the  crown.  Dunbar  had 
just  died,  and  the  king,  with  all  his  other  faults,  had 
some  sense  of  gratitude,  and  showed  it  on  occasions 
when  not  too  inconvenient.  In  addition.  Abbot  was  a 
man  of  spotless  character,  of  deep  piety,  and  earnest  con- 
scientiousness— qualities  which  in  the  abstract  were  agree- 
able to  James.  Above  all,  as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
at  this  particular  period  the  theories  advocated  by  the 
new  primate  were  not  distasteful  to  the  king,  who  by  this 
time  had  learned  that  the  English  Puritans  ^vere  not  aim- 
ing at  the  establishment  of  his  hated  Presbyterianism. 

Politically,  Abbot  was  as  strong  a  supporter  of  the 
royal  prerogative  as  Bancroft  himself.  Even  more 
strenuously  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  he  insisted  on 
the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  punish  doc- 

the  articles  or  canons  cstablisbcdy  and  did  not  think  so  ill  of  the 
(Presbyterian)  discipline  as  he  ought  to  have  done;  but  if  men 
prudently  forbore  a  public  reviling  at  the  hierarchy  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal government,  they  were  secure  from  any  inquisition  from  him, 
and  were  equally  preferred.  His  house  was  a  sanctuary  to  the 
most  eminent  of  the  factious  party,  and  he  licensed  their  perni- 
cious writings.'' — "  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  book  L 
p.  88.  Such  was  the  estimate  of  the  new  archbishop  fonned  by 
the  High-Church  historian,  the  minister  and  father-in-law  of  James 
II.  The  latter  portion  of  it  is  an  accurate  descripticm,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  primate,  as  thus  portrayed,  we  find  the  explanation 
of  the  religious  history  of  England  until  Laud  came  into  power  with 
his  tliaumaturgical  theories  and  practices. 
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trinal  heresy  and  all  infractions  of  the  moral  law,  and 
bere  he  met  with  no  opposition  from  the  Puritans.*  As 
to  his  theological  tenets,  he  was  fully  in  accord  with 
fames.  The  latter  was  now  engaged  in  a  controversy 
irith  the  Jesuits  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Protes- 
tant opponents  of  Calvinism  on  the  other.  In  this  con- 
:roversy  the  Puritans  were  his  strongest  allies,  and  the 
irchbishop  was  therefore  excused  for  treating  men  with 
enity  who  scrupled  about  forms  and  ceremonies,  but 
vho,  agitating  no  open  schism,  were  sound  on  the  main 
laestion  of  doctrine. 

The  fourteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  eleva- 
ion  of  Abbot  to  the  primacy,  in  1611,  and  the  death  of 
Fames,  in  1625,  were  years  of  religious  peace  in  Eng- 
and.  But  they  were  not  years  of  religious  torpor.  To 
)e  sure,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  last  century,  incited  by 
he  dread  of  Spain,  had  somewhat  died  away,  for  Spain 
kvas  no  longer  a  formidable  power.  So,  too,  the  wild  fa- 
lalicism,  bred  by  persecution,  disappeared  when  its  cause 
ivas  no  longer  in  existence.  But  slowly  and  silently,  be- 
leath  the  surface,  a  moral  and  religious  work  was  going 
>n  which  was  to  bear  great  fruit  in  later  years. 

Foreign  scholars,  like  Casaubon  and  Grotius,  in  vis- 
iting England  expressed  disappointment  because  they 
round  no  taste  for  polite  letters  among  her  people,  noth- 
ing but  a  craze  for  theological  discussions.f     Such  criti- 


♦  Un*lcr  liis  rule,  in  1612,  two  heretics,  one  an  Arian  and  the 
other  an  Anabaptist,  were  burned  alive.  These  were  the  last  ex- 
rcutions  in  England  for  simply  heresy.  Gardiner,  ii.  130.  They 
had  ceased,  even  among  the  Catholics  in  the  Netherlands,  fourteen 
yeans  before,  where  the  last  religious  martyr  was  a  Protestant 
serrant-girl,  who  was  buried  alive  at  Brussels  in  1507.  Motley^s 
•  United  Netherlands,"  iii.  440. 
t  CasaaboD,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age,  came  from 


r 
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cisras  were  probably  well  founded.  But  although  fiig- 
land  had  few  scholars  to  compare  with  those  upon  the 
Continent,  and  those  which  she  had  were  mainly  en- 
gaged in  theological  pursuits,  she  had  a  large  number 
of  men  who  were  studying  the  classics,  not  criticallv. 
perhaps,  but  well  enough  to  imbibe  something  of  their 
spirit.  Abandoning  the  later  effeminating  authors  of 
Italy,  they  were  now  turning  their  attention  to  the 
masterpieces  of  antiquity,  instinct  with  the  love  of  lib- 
erty and  hatred  of  absolute  government. 

The  discussions  on  points  of  theology  w^hich  were 
carried  on  at  the  court  of  James  do  not  indicate  a 


France  to  England,  in  1610,  on  the  inyitation  of  James,  and  n- 
maincd  until   liis  death,  four  years  later.    He  was  employed  to 
write  against  the  Jesuits,  but  had  hoped  for  leisure  to  complete  a 
commentary  on  a  Greek  author  which  he  had  begim  in  France. 
In  his  private  correspondence,  he  laments  that  he  has  no  time  for 
his  Greek,  no  library  in  which  to  pui-sue  his  stndies,  and  that  the 
king  is  bent  only  on  theology.    Hallam^s  "  Literature  of  Europe," 
iii.  4.    He  was  much  delighted,  however,  with  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary at  Oxford,  which  he  saw  for  the  first  time  in  1613.    Idem, 
iv.  50.    In  another  letter  he  says:   "Est  in  Anglia  theologonim 
ingcns  copia;    eo  enim  fere  omnes  studia  sua  referunt."     Hallam, 
iii.  7.     Grotius  visited  England  in  1613,  and  writes  after  his  re- 
turn :  "  Venio  ex  Anglia ;   literarum  ibi  tenuis  est  merces :  theo- 
logi  regnant."    Idem.    About  the  same  time,  Selden  says:  "The 
Jesuits,  and  the  lawyers  of  France,  and  the  Low-Countrymen,  have 
engrossed  all  learning;  the  rest  of  the  world  make  nothing  bat 
homilies."    Idem,  iii.  71.    In  1612,  the  first  work  of  learning  on  a 
large  scale  was  published  in  England,  but  this  was  magnificent 
It  was  an  edition   of  Chrysostom  in  the    original  Greek.    The 
expense,  it  is  said,  was  eight  thousand  pounds,  all  of  which  wiS 
defrayed  by  the  editor,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  provost  of  Eton  CoU^. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  passing,  that  the  type  and  pressmen  were 
imported  from  Holland.     Hallam,  iii.  6. 
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high  State  of  religious  any  more  than  of  intellectual 
Jevelopnient,  since  many  of  the  men  engaged  in  them 
?ared  nothing  for  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
irere  ambitious  only  of  polemical  victory.  Yet  the 
^erv  fact  that  the  attention  of  all  classes  was  directed 
;o  such  subjects  marks  a  decided  advance  in  the  spirit 
>f  society  over  that  of  the  preceding  reign.  The  Ehz- 
ibethan  development  had  followed  nearly  pagan  lines, 
he  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  lust  of  wealth  and  power. 
')n  such  a  basis  no  j^ermanent  society  can  be  founded. 
The  nation  took  a  great  step  forward  when  it  began  to 
nquire  into  the  relations  between  man  and  his  Creator. 
?uch  an  inquiry,  pursued  under  narrow  limitations,  nat- 
irally  made  men  narrow-minded.  One  partj^  formu- 
ate<l  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  State  and  Church.  The 
)ther  swung  over  to  an  asceticism  which,  among  some 
if  its  meml)ers,  presented  many  unlovely  features.  But 
imong  Iligh-Churchmen  and  Puritans  alike,  outside  the 
'ircle  of  the  court,  there  was  developing  a  morality  never 
x?fore  known  in  England.  We  hear  little  more  of  the 
)rivate  scandals  which  disgraced  the  clergy  in  the  days 
)f  Eliz;il)eth.  Bancroft,  as  well  as  Abbot,  strove  to  ob- 
ain  clergymen  who  in  their  private  lives  might  be  an 
lonor  to  the  Church. 

The  young  I-ortl  Harrington  is  a  type  of  the  Chris- 
ian  no])lemen  Avho  were  now  ccmiing  on  the  scene. 
His  father  had  charge  of  the  education  of  the  Princess 
Klizal)oth,  daughter  of  James,  who,  in  1018,  married  the 
Klector  Palatine.  The  son,  who  about  this  time  sue- 
:eeiled  to  the  title,  was  tHlucated  as  a  Puritan,  but  had 
iravelliHl  on  the  Continent,  was  fond  of  manly  sports, 
ind  showcil  nothing  of  the  outwartl  austerity  which 
many  jx^rsons  think  characteristic  of  Puritanism.  He 
was  ritjid  in  his  devotions,  intolerant  of  his  own  faults, 
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but  affable  to  all,  and  especially  courteoas  to  his  infe- 
riors.* 

Such  men  were  not  numerous  among  the  nobility, 
but  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  especially  among  the 
country  squires,  the  change  was  very  marked.  These 
country  squires  made  up  the  majority  in  Parliament. 
How  the}'-  Avere  imbued  with  Puritan  ideas  is  shown 
by  their  public  actions.  In  their  first  session  they  re- 
fused to  do  business  on  Sunday.  In  1614,  they  refused 
to  partake  of  the  Communion  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
"  for  fear  of  copes  and  wafer-cakes."  f  To  such  things, 
as  relics  of  idolatry,  they  had  objections  of  which  Eliza- 
beth would  have  made  short  work.  In  1621,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  stricter 
observance  of  the  "  Sabbath."  One  member  opposed 
this  bill,  objecting  to  the  appellation  of  Sabbath  as 
puritanical,  and  defending  sports  upon  that  day.  The 
House  expelled  him  for  an  offence  which  it  declared  to 
be  "great,  exorbitant,  unparalleled.":!: 

Prior  to  this  time  the  nation  at  large  had  also  given 
proof  of  its  advance  in  Puritanism.  In  1617,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  king  was  called  to  a  dispute  which  had 
broken  out  in  Lancashire  between  the  Puritans  and 
the  Catholics,  the  latter  being  very  numerous  in  that 
county.  Some  of  the  Puritan  magistrates  had  at- 
tempted to  enforce  their  Sabbatical  doctrines  by  sup- 
pressing the  usual  sports  on  Sunday.  This  raised  a 
loud  protest,  and  James  directed  the  cancellation  of 
the  obnoxious  orders.  The  result  was  that  the  rabble, 
exulting  in  their  victory  and  misconstruing  the  position 
of  the  king,  gathered  around  the  churches  on  Sunday, 


♦  See  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  "  Nugee  Antiqus/^  vol.  ii. 

t  Gardiner,  ii.  237.  ♦  Hume,  iii.  327,  note. 
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Qsolting  the  worshippers  and  disturbing  the  service. 
The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  being  appealed  to  for  advice, 
eoommended  the  issuing  of  an  order  prohibiting  any- 
hing  which  might  disturb  the  congregation  while  in 
hurch,  but  permitting  the  people,  after  service,  to  en- 
jy  their  accustomed  amusements.  This  would  have 
een  well  enough  for  this  particular  community,  but 
rith  any  special  local  action  James  was  not  content. 
[e  prepared  for  the  whole  kingdom  "  A  Declaration  to 
Dcoarage  Recreations  and  Sports  on  the  Ix)rd's  Day," 
nd  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  read  by  all  the  clergy 
x>in  their  pulpits.*  But  the  declaration  was  not  read 
uring  this  reign.  There  came  up  such  a  protest  from 
le  clergy,  led  by  Abbot  himself,  who  is  said  to  have 
ireatened  disobedience  of  the  royal  orders,  that  the 
ing  gave  way.t  It  was  reserved  for  his  successor  to 
ins  run  counter  to  the  Sabbatarian  opinions  of  the 

ation4 

Daring  this  period  the  name  Puritan  began  to  ac- 
oire  new  meanings,  which  have  led  to  great  confusion 
mong  historians.  There  were,  in  fact,  four  classes  of 
arsons  to  whom  it  was  now  applied,  some  belonging 
>  all  four,  and  others  to  but  three,  two,  or  only  one  of 
[lese  classes. 

First  were  the  Ceremonial  Puritans,  the  men  to  whom 
be  name  was  first  given,  and  who  need  no  further  de- 
cription. 

♦  By  its  provisious,  all  persons  who  had  attended  church  in  the 
>renoon  were  to  be  permitted,  after  service,  to  indulge  in  any  law- 
i\  rerrealiou,  such  as  dancing,  archery,  May-poles,  and  the  like. 
U2II  ami  bear  baiting,  interludes,  and  bowling  were  prohibited. 

t  Gardiner,  iii.  252. 

I  In  1033,  Charles  republished  the  Declaration  of  Sports,  and  cn- 
»rced  its  readinix  from  the  pulpits. 
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.Secoiiii.  the  Civil  or  Political  Paritans.  These  wm 
thf  men  wlm.  whether  they  cared  for  forms  and  wie- 
monies  or  not.  wt-re  resolved  to  maintain  the  princi[te 
of  civil  hlierty.  Tliey,  being  a  large  majority, contrtjleil 
tlic  House  of  Commons. 

ThinI,  the  Doctrinal  Puritans.  This  was  a  nen-if*- 
jilication  of  the  word,  ivhicli  carac  into  use  in  the  laiw 
ttays  of  Junies.  L'ntil  this  time,  as  I  have  shown  iaa 
former  chapter,  the  whole  English  Churcli  was  unitrf 
fin  the  iloclrine  of  predestination  as  laid  down  by  Cal- 
vin. Tlie  king  himself  was  one  of  the  most  anient  ad- 
viwatos  of  this  iloctrine.  and  ])lumed  himself  greatly  on 
the  theological  learning  which  he  displayed  in  its  de- 
fence, liiir  Ijefore  his  death  he  changed  his  opinloiii. 
ami  took  up  those  of  the  Arminians,  who  renounced  ppf- 
dost inaiii III.  in  time  Arminianism  bet-ame  thf  tbwlnp 
of  tlielligh-Church  party,  which,  in  this  (hiint,  was  allied 
with  the  Catholics,  and,  strange  to  say,  with  the  Am- 
l>a])tists  also.  All  those  who  clung  to  the  old  doctrina 
including  such  clmrchmen  as  Archbishop  Abbot, 
u<tw  termed  •■  Doctrinal  Pnritans."* 

Agitinst  these  three  classes  of  Puritans  there  st 
op]>os<.>d:  the  prehitists.  with  their  celestial 
the  Established  Church;  the  courtiers, with  th«rt 


*  "  0]iiiitii]i^,"  jiays  3I:icnulnr. "  wbid,  ■(  ths  tina  tf ibf^ 
of  Jumc^,  11(1  cli'i'gvninu  coutd  bare  ■ 
i)f  Ifting  Etriii|ii.-(1  of  liU  gowa,  were  K 
mciii.     A  iliviiic  or  Hint  ngc  vho  nKS  adced  hf.u 
^'I'litlcmnn  tvliiit  llic  ArmiiiiAns  beld,  ai 
:.-^  \vit.  tli:it  tliLT  hc'lil  at)  the  lM.<at  t>Mlii)itrica  a 
bii,l.-— "  llUt.  of  EngUnil."  i.  ti. 
liAvc  more  to  $ny  alxiut  tlio  Anniniuu^  IB 
triucs  Ik.-c:iii)(.-  :LCc<.'pt.ible  to  tbe  High-f 
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3f  kings:  onil  th«  Arminiang,  wilh  their  anti-Cal- 

D  theology.* 

Dt  there  waa  still  another  class  in  thn  communitr  to 

pmibvrs  of  which  the  name  Puritan  wax  nuw  pop- 

f  upplitHl,  without  any  qualifying  adjw'tivo.    This 

ide  up  of  all  jwrsons,  nhalcvcr  their  i)oIilicaI  or 

opinions,  who  by  their  conduct  protested 

[  iho  floo<l  of  corruption  and  iniinoraiity  which 

ned  to  ingulf  the  nation.     The  mass  of  Eng- 

I,  BS  Ganliuer  says,  wore  "  living  a  life  of  prac- 

sathenism." t    The  man,  outside  the  ranks  of  the 

1  Catliohcs,  who  hred  a  life  of  chastily  and  so- 

hr,  avoide<l  gambling  and  profanity,  esjwcially  if  he 

lunwl  family  devotions,  Itept  the  Sabbath,  and  at- 

iihurch  with  rugolarily,  was,  by  the  j>eople  at 

|(  ridiculed  as  a  "rupit-in."+     Never  was  a  higher 

)  thiUi  this  paid  to  the  iiienil»era  of  any  jiolitical 

pigious  jmrty.     Itettcr  than  volumes  of  tcDtimony, 

mtw  Uio  moral  work  that  the  Puritans  were 


not  only  for  his  treatment  of  these  men.  all  of 

were  within  the  Church,  that  Arrhbisliop  Ablxjt 

Ml  to  Ihe  pnititii.l..  ..f  tli.is..  \^l,..  l.,.|i<-VD  that 

disM^nt  is  ill  In  1<UI, 

aln-aily  nii  r  I  :ron-nists 

Md  been  bauislit-it  ">  >.  '<-""n<r 


] 
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Second,  the  Civil  or  Political  Puritans.  These  were 
the  men  who,  whether  they  cared  for  forms  and  cere- 
monies or  not,  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty.  They,  being  a  large  majority,  controlled 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Third,  the  Doctrinal  Puritans.  This  was  a  new  ap- 
plication of  the  word,  which  came  into  use  in  the  latter 
days  of  James.  Until  this  time,  as  I  have  shown  in  a 
former  chapter,  the  whole  English  Church  was  united 
on  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  laid  down  by  Cal- 
vin. The  king  himself  Avas  one  of  the  most  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  this  doctrine,  and  plumed  himself  greatly  on 
the  theological  learning  which  he  displayed  in  its  de- 
fence. But  before  his  death  he  changed  his  opinions, 
and  took  up  those  of  the  Arminians,  who  renounced  pre- 
destination. In  time  Arminianism  became  the  theology 
of  the  High-Church  party,  which,  in  this  point,  was  allied 
with  the  Catholics,  and,  strange  to  say,  with  the  Ana- 
baptists also.  All  those  who  clung  to  the  old  doctrine, 
including  such  churchmen  as  Archbishop  Abbot,  were 
now  termed  "  Doctrinal  Puritans."  * 

Against  these  three  classes  of  Puritans  there  stood 
opposed :  the  prelatists,  with  their  celestial  origin  of 
the  Established  Church ;  the  courtiers,  with  their  divine 


♦  "  Opinions,"  says  Macaulay, "  which,  at  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  James,  no  clergyman  could  have  avowed  without  imminent  risk 
of  being  stripped  of  his  gown,  were  now  the  best  title  to  prefer- 
ment. A  divine  of  that  age  who  was  asked  by  a  simple  country 
gentleman  what  the  Arminians  held,  answered,  with  as  much  truth 
as  wit,  that  they  held  all  the  best  bishoprics  and  deaneries  in  Eng- 
land."— *'  Hist,  of  England,"  i.  74.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  the  Arminians,  explaining  why  their  doc- 
trines became  acceptable  to  the  High-Churchmen. 
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right  of  kings ;  and  the  Arminians,  with  their  anti-Cal- 
rinistic  theology.* 

But  there  was  still  another  class  in  the  community  to 
the  members  of  which  the  name  Puritan  Avas  now  pop- 
ularly applied,  without  any  qualifying  adjective.  This 
was  made  up  of  all  persons,  whatever  their  political  or 
theological  opinions,  who  by  their  conduct  protested 
against  the  flood  of  corruption  and  immorality  which 
threatened  to  ingulf  the  nation.  The  mass  of  Eng- 
hshmen,  as  Gardiner  says,  were  "  living  a  life  of  prac- 
tical heathenism."  t  The  man,  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
avowed  Catholics,  who  lived  a  life  of  chastity  and  so- 
briety, avoided  gambling  and  profanity,  especially  if  he 
maintained  family  devotions,  kept  the  Sabbath,  and  at- 
tended church  with  regularity,  was,  by  the  people  at 
large,  ridiculed  as  a  "  Puritan." :{:  Never  was  a  higher 
tribute  than  this  paid  to  the  members  of  any  political 
or  religious  party.  Better  than  volumes  of  testimony, 
it  evidences  the  moral  work  that  the  Puritans  were 
doing. 

It  was  not  only  for  his  treatment  of  these  men,  all  of 
whom  were  within  the  Church,  that  Archbishop  Abbot 
is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  those  who  believe  that 
religious  dissent  is  advantageous  to  a  nation.  In  IGll, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  a  number  of  the  Brownists 
who  had  been  banished  or  had  fled  the  kingdom  during 


♦  ITume,  iii.  430. 

t  (tardincr,  iii.  242. 

I  Ncal ;  Preface  to  vol.  ii.  "Life  of  Col.  Hutcliinson,"  Bohn's  cd., 
1881 :  Baxter's  Autobiography,  etc.  Even  Prince  Cbnrley,  who  in 
outward  morality  presented  such  ii  contrast  to  the  men  about  his 
fnther's  court,  was,  in  1624,  called  a  Puritan  by  foreigners — *'  Troppo 
Puritano."     Gardiner,  iii.  242. 
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the  reign  of  Elizabeth  returned,  and  founded  in  London 
the  first  English  Church  of  Greneral  Baptists.  In  1616, 
another  party  returned,  and  established  also  in  London, 
under  the  ministry  of  Uenry  Jacob,  the  first  permanent 
English  Congregational  or  Independent  Church.*  Little 
did  Abbot  or  his  royal  master  dream  what  seeds  they 
were  planting  in  England  to  come  to  maturity  in  an- 
other generation. 

The  history  of  these  churches,  to  which  I  have  referred 
in  the  last  chapter,  formed  by  men  who  had  returned  to 
England  imbued  with  the  Hollander's  ideas  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  the  reader,  in 
view  of  what  they  labored  for  under  the  Commonwealth 
and  have  since  accomplished  in  England  and  America. 
But  tlie  interest  of  Americans  has,  in  the  past,  centred 
mainly  about  the  congregation  which  did  not  return  to 
England,  but,  after  a  long  residence  in  Holland,  set  out 
in  the  latter  days  of  James  to  found  a  New  England 
across  the  Atlantic.  To  follow  the  origin  and  early  his- 
tory of  this  congregation,  Avliich  I  have  reserved  so  afi  to 
tell  the  Avholo  story  together,  we  have  to  retrace  onr 
steps  a  little,  and,  leaving  the  mild  and  tolerant  adminis- 
tration of  Abbot,  return  to  that  of  Bancroft. 

The  two  men  who  were  most  prominent  in  the  exodoi 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  from  England  were  William 
Brewster  and  the  Eev.  John  Bobinson.  Each  of  thflm, 
before  leaving  home,  had  been  subjected  to  an  inflnflUfld 
from  the  Ketherlands.  Brewster,  as  a  young  man,  had 
for  years  been  in  the  service  of  the  Puritan  Da^nMi, 
Secretary  of  State  to  Elizabeth,  and  had,  as  a  hig^ 


*  Ncal ;  MaBsoD,  ii.  544.     Dexter  shows  that  there 
zation  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  but  it  was  entirely  broken  up 
persecutions  of  her  reigu. 
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trusted  foUoiver,  accomitanicil  liiin  to  Ilolhind,  wliere 
Ifetvisnn  resided  fur  some  time  as  n  special  uj^nt  of  tlic 
i'n>wii.*  After  the  disgrace  of  the  secretary,  wiiicli  fol- 
liMVitt  the  execution  ot  Marj-  Stuart.  I'rcwster  retumed 
to  ))is  liomo  at  Scroohy.  Scrooby  was  a  little  liainlet, 
situated  nearly  ut  tlio  junction  ot  tlie  counties  of  York, 
Xottin^luui),  and  Lincoln.  It  contained  a  decayin*? 
manor- iioiisc,  belonging  to  the  Archbisliop  of  York, 
iintl.  being  on  a  great  luglnvay,  was  a  mail  and  iKwt  sta- 
tion. I'rewster,  in  time,  suticeede<l  his  father  as  niana- 
p'r  uf  this  station  and  as  agent  of  the  archbishop,  re- 
siding in  the  ancient  manor-house. 

In  the  latter  diiys  of  Elixidx;th,  when  the  SejKimtists 
had  l)een  mostly  suppressed  or  diiven  into  banishment, 
we  tind  one  of  their  congrcgiitions  still  existing  in  Gains- 
lH>rougli-u]>on-Trcnt,  not  far  fn>m  this  little  hamlet, 
dohn  Smyth  was  the  pastor,  while  IJrewsler  and  young 
William  Itnidford,  afterwanls  (Joveraor  of  Plymouth, 
were  among  its  members. 

In  1('H>4,  this  congregation  received  an  important  ac- 
ce&iion  in  tlic  jK-rson  of  John  Robinson,  the  famous  min- 
ister of  the  historic  church  afterwards  formed  at  Leyden. 
Iluliirison  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge  when  that 
university  was  distinguished  for  its  inclination  t 
Puritanism.  Of  his  life  in  college  we  know  JUU 
cept  that  ho  remained  there  nbou^  ■ 
came  a  fellow.  Leaving  the  nain 
went  to  Xorwich.  the  old  bcM 
tists  and  Xctlierland  rcfugoML 
preached  for  about  four  y 

•  Wlicii  the  Scthcrliimttri  il 
til  Eliz-tlH-rli.  the  kcya  ot  thCM 
the  cu^jtiHly  iif  Brcwsler. 
IL— 16 
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persecute  the  non-conformists,  and  EobinsoD  was  sits- 
pended  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Meantime,  he  had 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  Separatists,  and,  hearing 
of  the  congregation  at  Gainsborough,  turned  his  steps  in 
that  direction,  stopping  at  Cambridge  to  resign  his  fel- 
lowship,* 

Bat  even  in  this  distant  quarter  persecution  did  not 
cease.  AsBradfordsaid,  many  years  afterwards:  "They 
conld  not  long  continue  in  any  peaceable  condition,  but 
were  hunted  and  persecuted  on  every  side."+  Before 
long  they  divided  into  two  separate  congregations,  the 
original  body,  under  Smytli,  removing  to  Amsterdam  in 
IfiOC.  "  These,"  says  Bradford,  "afterwards  falling  into 
some  errours  in  ye  Low  Countries,  ther,  for  ye  most  part, 
buried  themselves  and  their  names."  f  The  others,  com- 
ing from  a  section  farther  west,  consolidated  themselves 
at  Scrooby,  taking  Robinson  as  their  minister,  and  me^ 
ing  for  worship  at  the  manor-house.  Here, "  with  gnkt 
love,"  and  at  a  "  great  charge,"  they  were  entertained  by 
Brewster  so  long  as  they  remained  in  EDglaiid.g  Bid 
here,  again, "  Some  were  taken  and  clapt  up  in  {wiaoii, 
others  had  theii-  iintiiii>s  bcst^tt  and  watcht  night  and  day 
and  hardly  esLiipetl  iheii'  linnds,"  until  "ye  most  were 
faine  to  flie  and  leave  their  bowses  and  habitations, 
and  the  means  of  their  livelihood."  Seeing  themselves 
"thus  molested,  and  that  ther  was  no  hope  of  their  con- 
tinuance ther,  by  a  jnynte  consente  they  resolved  to  goo 
into  ye  Low  Countries,  wher  they  heard  was  freedome  of 
Religion  for  all  men."  | 


•  Dexter,  ])]i.  350-378. 

+  Brndforils  "  Jlislory  of  Plj-month  PlaQtation, 

t  Idem,     Some  of  tlifin  became  Baptists. 

5  Bradford,  p.  411  ;  Deitcr,  ]).  370. 
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t  a  reoinvttl  to  llic  Low  Countries  was  a  very  diiTer- 

l  alFnir  now  from  what  it  had  been  in  prior  years. 

llcQ  Parliament  {>asse(l  Itie  stntute  of  1593,  banishing 

I  Sfqtarutisls,  Etizalietli  and  her  prelates  wei-e  very 

I  that  Ihoy  should  carry  their  pernicious  theories  to 

ml.     Hut  these  oifugces  went  to  a  country  ivhcre 

li  rolij^ion  and  the  press  were  free.    Using  the  press, 

•  wore  flooding  England  witli  their  heresies,  and 

'ktoff  luoro  mischief  (o  tlic  Iiierarchy  tlian  if  thoy 

1  remained  at  home.    The  Dutch  authorities  refused 

^  interfere  witli  any  earnestness,  and  nothing  was  left 

I  Arrlihishop  Bancroft,  who  was  determined  to  enforce 

iformity,  except  to  prevent  further  emigration.* 

,  therefore,   Robinson  and  his  little   flock  at- 


*Bcvent  Inciilcnta  Avliicli  «ci;iirml  during  the  reign  of  Jamca 
VliAW,itiTnri(iu8i|uartvr«,  iDilividuitU  wtTu  Ix-ginning  to  Bpiirc- 
milling  influcncii  of  llollund  od  llie  EnglLsh  people.  In 
ft  JuuM  was  writing  ngainst  tliu  Aruiiuinii  theology,  ho 
t  Statu  tli&t  if  tlii^y  rutiiiiieU  Vonttiu^,  odi>  ofilip  Armininn 

My  InDgcr,  "WD  uluill   In-  iii'.rs,^ilyil.:(!   U>  I'diliil  nil  Ihc 
r  «tl^n-li  to  rrei|ii'''  ■  ■  ^••d  o% 

ITiiult'*  "  nirtorj  ■  i.2W. 

lO    bvKMHI    of  Ll. 


] 
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tempted  to  leave  England  in  1607,  they  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  jail.  Still,  after  a  few  months  they  were  re- 
leased, and  in  the  following  year  made  another  venture. 
This  venture,  although  attended  with  difficulties,  proved 
more  successful.  Embarking  at  night,  they  were  sur- 
prised by  the  officials  when  half  their  number  was  on 
shipboard.  Wives  were  separated  from  their  husbands, 
and  children  from  their  parents ;  the  original  party  was 
divided,  and  some  went  over  at  a  later  date,  singly  and 
by  secret  routes.  But  in  August,  1608,  the  whole  con- 
gregation, numbering  about  one  hundred,  found  them- 
selves safely  housed  in  Amsterdam.* 

No  American  reader  needs  to  be  informed  that  their 
stay  in  Amsterdam  was  very  brief.    Bradford  says  that 
tliey  foresaw  the  dissensions  Avhich  afterwards  arose 
among  the  other  Separatists  in  that  city,  and  desired  to 
escape  religious  strife,  although,  when  referring  to  these 
other  English  exiles  in  another  place,  he  speaks  of  "  their 
beauty  and  order,"  at  this  time,  as  something  aflfecting.f 
But  whatever  the  moving  cause,  we  find  Eobinson,  in 
the  winter  after  their  arrival,  addressing  a  petition  to 
the  Burgomasters  and  Court  of  Leyden,  requesting  per- 
mission for  about  a  hundred  persons,  men  and  women, 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian Reformed  Religion,  to  remove  to  their  city.    The 
answer  of  the  authorities,  written  upon  the  margin  of 
the  petition,  tells  its  own  story :  "  The  Court,  in  making 
a  disposition  of  this  present  memorial,  declare  that  they 
refuse  no  honest  persons  free  ingress  to  come  and  have 


*  "  Robinson,  Brewster,  and  other  principnil  members  were  of  ye 
last,  and  stayed  to  help  ye  weakest  over  before  them." — Bradford,  p. 
16  ;  Dexter,  pp.  317-380. 

t  "  Hist,  of  Plymouth,"  p.  17 ;  Young,  quoted  by  Dexter,  p.  317. 
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their  residence  in  this  city,  provided  that  such  persons 
behave  themselves,  and  submit  to  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances ;  and  therefore  the  coming  of  the  memorialists 
will  be  agreeable  and  welcome.  Thus  done  in  their  ses- 
sion at  the  Council  House,  12th  Febniary,  1009."* 

Here,  then,  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Leyden,  with  its 
famous  university  and  its  heroic  past,  the  wanderers,  in 
1«50*J,  found  a  home.  They  were  few  in  number,  and 
mostly  of  obscure  origin,  so  that  their  story  in  the  land 
of  their  adoption  would  have  no  historic  imjxjrtance  ex- 
cept for  the  influence  exerted  on  the  world  by  their  de- 
scendants in  America.  In  view  of  this  influence,  however, 
every  detail  of  their  prior  life  becomes  of  interest.f 

This  life  was  not  eventful,  nor  was  it  one  which  at- 
tracttnl  public  attention ;  but  to  him  who  can  appreciate 
character  it  appears  heroic.  These  men,  self-eximtriated 
for  their  religion,  came  from  a  district  of  England  where 
agriculture  was  the  only  pursuit,  and  agriculture,  as  fol- 
lowed by  them,  had  been  an  industry  in  its  rudest  form. 


*  Dexter,  i>.  383. 

*■  As  tlie  Pilgrim  Fathers  themselves  have  left  in  their  writings 
but  scanty  memorials  of  their  life  in  Holland,  it  was  supposed  at  one 
time  that  but  little  wouUl  ever  be  known  about  this  subject.  But  a 
modern  investigator,  conscientious,  painstaking,  and  full  of  zeal  for 
his  ancestors,  lias  gone  over  all  the  Dutch  records,  and  lias  brought 
much  tt»  liglit— Ilev.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  **TIie  Congregationalism  of 
tin*  Last  Thn'C  Humlred  Years  as  Si»en  in  its  Literature;"  also 
**  IHlirrims  in  Leyden,''  JVVv  EugUtud  yfagnzine,  Sept.,  1^89.  It  was 
not  until  alN)ut  forty  years  ago  that  the  manuscript  of  BradfonVs 
"  IliMnn'  of  Plymouth  Plantation/*  which  the  British  had  carried 
awiiy  ill  177l»,  was  n^covered  an«l  published.  Before  that  time  his- 
toririn*-  did  not  even  know  where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  originally 
cime  fp»m.  Motley  says  tliat  there  is  not  **a  tnice  left  on  the  na- 
tiniiai  reeords  of  the  Netherlands  of  their  protracted  residence  on 
thr  M.il.-'— -Life  of  Barnevehi;'  ii.  292. 
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CoDiing  to  Holland,  they  met  scientific  farmers,  with 
methods  of  husbandry  which  must  have  astonished  and 
disheartened  them.    Here  was  no  field  for  competition. 
In  addition  was  their  desire  to  keep  together,  and  in 
some  place  maintain  a  separate  congregation.    The  city 
of  Leyden,  in  which  they  made  their  home,  was  a  great 
manufacturing  centre,  having  then  a  population  of  about  a 
hundred  thousand — double  that  which  it  has  to-day— all 
devoted  to  mechanical  pursuits.    To  settle  down  amid 
such  a  people  meant  a  sorry  revolution  in  their  lives,  one 
which  would  be  attempted  from  only  the  highest  motives. 
Of  the  original  emigrants  two,  and  two  only,  were 
scholars.     One  was  William  Brewster.     He  for  a  time 
supported  himself,  and  perhaps  laid  away  something,  bv 
teaching  English  to  the  Dutch.     For  this  purpose  he 
composed  a  grammar,  or  at  least  a  set  of  rules,  mod- 
elled after  the  system  then  in  vogue  for  teaching  Latin. 
At  a  later  day  he  set  up  a  printing-press  from  which 
issued  controversial  works  very  distasteful  to  the  Eng- 
lish government.     The  other  scholar  was  John  Eobin- 
son,  the  minister,  who  was  a  man  of  no  mean  acquire- 
ments.    In  1615,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  the  University  of  Leyden, 
being  enrolled  as  a  student  of  theology.     This  connec- 
tion exempted  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
authorities — the  university  here,  as  elsewhere,  being  re- 
garded as  a  state  by  itself — and  entitled  him  to  receive 
every  month  one  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of  beer,  and 
every  three  months  about  ten  gallons  of  wine.    In  such  a 
hospitable  manner  did  the  famous  university  provide  for 
at  least  some  of  the  wants  of  its  students  of  theology. 


* 


*  In  tlie  Arminian  controversy  Robinson  took  an  active  part,  dis- 
puting constantly  with  tbe  anti-Calvinists,  and  always  witb  great 
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The  other  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  of  a  diflferent  class. 
Some  of  them,  perhaps  the  young  William  Bradford, 
may  have  had  a  little  money.  In  1611,  we  find  them 
baying  a  house  of  considerable  size,  with  a  tract  of  land 
around  it,  for  which  they  paid  eight  thousand  guldens, 
equal  to  about  twelve  thousand  dollars  to-day.  Here 
they  built  a  number  of  little  tenements,  in  which  prob- 
ably a  majority  of  the  congregation  resided,  worship- 
ping in  the  large  parlor  of  their  pastor's  house.  A  very 
few  of  the  new-comers  are  rated  in  the  city  records  as 
'*  merchants,"  but,  with  four  or  five  exceptions  of  this 
character,  they  appear  as  mechanics,  following  pursuits 
very  hanl  to  men  who,  as  Bradford  says,  were  "  used 
to  a  plaine  country  life  and  ye  innocent  trade  of  hus- 
bandry." * 

They  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  their  hosts, 
who  treated  them,  not,  to  be  sure,  as  distinguished 
strangers,  but  as  they  treated  all  others  of  their  class. 
Their  hosts,  on  the  other  hand,  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  their  conduct.  They  were  always  willing  to  work 
at  anything  which  would  give  them  a  sup{K)rt.  Such 
was  their  reputation  for  honesty  that  any  of  the  congre- 
gation, however  |KX)r,  could  always  obtain  credit  from  a 
Ix^vden  tradesman.  When  finally  some  of  them  took 
their  departure  for  America,  the  civil  authorities  testi- 
fied in  most  unqualified  language  to  the  uniform  j)eace- 
fulness  of  their  conduct,  which,  it  wiis  said,  formed  a 
marke<l  contrast  to  that  of  some  of  the  other  Protestant 
refugees  to  whom  the  city  had  given  shelter.f 


crc«lit  to  liim^clf  and  tlie  English  name.     Hrailford  and  Winslow, 

jHjMtm  ;  see  also  Dexter,  quoted  alM)ve.     Tliis  body  of  Separatists 

did  not  accept  the  Anabaptist  doctrine  in  regard  to  predestination. 

*  IJradford,  p.  11.  t  Bradford. 
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But  the  mechanical  life  was  very  wearing,  especially 
upon  the  age<l  and  the  children.  In  order  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  boys  and  girls  at  the  earliest  age 
had  to  be  set  at  work.  As  the  boys  grew  to  manhood 
many  of  them  took  to  the  sea  or  joined  the  army.  In 
a  city  like  Leyden,  then  nearly  as  large  as  London,  those 
who  remained  at  home  were  subjected  to  temptations 
unknown  to  their  fathers  in  rural  England.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this  was  the  abhorrence  with  which  English 
reformers  looked  on  the  Hollanders'  liberal  mode  of 
observing  the  Sabbath ;  and  finally  came  the  feeling 
that  a  foreign  absorption,  now  in  immediate  prospect, 
was  a  national  evil  to  be  avoided.  These  are  the  rea- 
sons, as  given  by  themselves,  for  the  exodus  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  from  their  home  in  Leyden.* 


*  Bradford,  etc.     In  1G27,  tbe  Dutch  autfaoritics  at  New  Amste^ 
dam — now  New  York— openeil  Degotiations  with  tbe  settlers  of 
Plvmoutli  in  regard  to  trade  and  other  matters.    Governor  Bradford 
and  his  council  replied  in  a  letter,  which,  unless  the  writers  were 
men  of  a  type  of  Christianity  different  from  that  depicted  by  their 
descendants,  tells  truthfully  what  they  thought  of  their  treatment 
in  Holland.     ''Yet  are  many  of  us/*  they  say,  '' further  obliged  by 
the  good  and  courteous  entreaty  which  we  have  found  in  yonr  coim- 
try;  having  lived  there  many  years  with  freedom  and  in  goodom- 
tent,  as  also  many  of  our  friends  do  to  this  day,  for  which  we  and 
our  children  at\er  us  ai-e  bound  to  be  thankful  to  yoDrnatioii,  and 
shall  never  forget  the  same,  but  shall  heartily  desire  your  good  and 
prosperity,  as  our  own,  forever." — Mass.  Hist.  Society,  4th  serifli^ 
iii.  224.    They  found  their  new  life  hard,  because  it  was  one  Ar 
which  they  were  unfitted.    It  has  been  reserved  for  some  of  their 
descendants  to  criticise  the  Hollanders*  hospitality,  became  tlNy 
simply  gave  shelter,  credit,  and  employment  to  men  who  had  bMi 
driven  from  their  homes  by  persecution.     Their  hoata,  who  AiM 
to  treat  them  as  princes  in  disguise,  can  only  be  chaiged 
of  a  prophetic  instinct  ^ 


Mi 

*■■-. 
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In  1690,  a  part  of  the  congregation,  about  one  third 
in  number,  full  of  Netherland  ideas,  and  led  by  the 
Bcholariy  Elder  Brewster,  with  whom  went  William 
Bradfonl  as  a  fitting  associate,  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
founded  at  Plymouth  the  first  of  the  New  England 
colonies.  Other  members  of  the  congregation  followed 
th^n  at  later  dates.  Those  w^ho  remained  behind  either 
died  in  the  faith  like  Robinson,  or  were  absorbed  into  the 
Dutch  churches,  so  that  by  1655  we  lose  all  trace  of  the 
Scrooby  exiles  in  the  city's  archives.* 

Such  were  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  such  is  a  sum- 
mary of  all  that  is  known  of  their  life  in  Holland.  Their 
story  has  been  brought  down  to  the  tune  of  their  emi- 
gration to  America,  in  order  to  complete  the  record  of 
the  Separatist  movement  which  began  in  England  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  What  they  and  the 
English  Baptists  learned  from  the  people  about  them, 


*  Robinson  died  nt  Lcydcn  in  1G25.  Ilornbcek,  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguisheil  professors  of  the  Lcydcn  University,  said  of  him :  "  Gratus 
Dostris  diim  vixit  fuit,  ct  tlicologis  I^idcnsibus  familiaris  ct  honora- 
tusr— *•  Year  Book  of  the  Holland  Society  of  New  York:"  "Visit  to 
Holland,"  1888,  pp.  80-80.  The  liberality  of  Uobinson^s  ideas  is  shown 
by  the  memorable  address  which  he  made  to  the  settlers  of  Plym- 
outh at  the  time  of  their  departure  from  Holland.  In  this  address 
he  Iwwailcd  the  condition  of  the  Reformed  churches,  which  had 
come  to  a  i)eriod  in  religion;  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  each 
U'lieving  that  all  truth  had  been  discovered  by  their  respective 
Kaderii.  For  his  part  he  was  persuaded  that  the  Lonl  had  more 
truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  Holy  Wonl ;  for  it  was  not  pos- 
>ibl<»  that  the  Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such 
tliick  anti-('hristian  darkness,  and  that  j)erft'Ction  of  wisdom  should 
break  f»)rth  at  once.  Neal,  i.  209.  The  autlienticitv  of  this  nol)le  and 
chanicteristic  address  lias  been  very  unworthily  (juestioned  by  some 
moileru  theologians. 
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in  regard  to  political  and  legal  matters,  will  be  consid- 
ered in  some  later  chapters ;  Avhen  we  shall  also  see  how 
many  thousands  of  other  Englishmen,  by  the  general 
historian  almost  entirely  overlooked  as  factors  in  shaj)- 
ing  the  future  of  their  own  country,  swarmed  over  the 
Dutch  republic  at  this  same  period,  absorbing  all  man- 
ner of  new  and  progressive  ideas  which  they  were  to 
carry  to  England  and  America. 

Meantime,  however,  we  must  return  to  the  Xether- 
landers  and  see  what  they^  were  doing  in  their  struggle 
for  independence,  and  how  their  actions  were  to  affect 
the  Puritan  element  in  England. 


CHAPTER  XVni 

THE  WAR  IN   THE  NETHERLANDS— 1588-1609 
TRUCE   WITH   SPAIN 

On  the  0th  of  April,  1609,  just  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
were  removing  to  their  new  home  at  Leyden,  the  United 
Netherlands  took  their  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  For  forty  years  they  had  been  carrying  on  a 
war — first  for  their  ancient  liberties,  and  then  for  inde- 
pendence. At  length  the  enemy,  weary  of  the  struggle, 
consented  to  a  twelve  years'  truce,  in  which  their  inde- 
pendence was  substantially  acknowledged.* 

We  left  the  history  of  this  struggle  to  follow  the  fort- 
unes of  England  threatened  by  the  Invincible  Armada. 
Now,  returning  to  it,  I  have  no  intention  of  tracing  its 
progress  in  any  detail.  As  in  sketching  its  earlier  period, 
I  shall  give  only  an  outline  of  the  ))rincipal  events,  and 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  contest  by  a  few  character- 
istic incidents.  To  some  readers  the  whole  story  is  a 
familiar  one,  but  it  bears  retelling.  We  have  seen  how 
the  Puritans  of  England  were  affected  by  this  contest 
in  its  early  stages.  As  it  went  on,  the  effect  was  more 
inarkcnl  year  by  year.  Finally  came  the  complete  tri- 
umph of  Puritanism  in  the  Netherlands.     With  such  an 


•  Tlie  republic  consisted  of  seven  states :  IloUand,  Zecland, 
I'trccbt,  Friesland,  Ovcryssel,  Gronin<;en,  and  Gcldcrlond.  The 
otlier  twelve  were  known  as  the  Obedient  Provinces. 
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example  before  them,  of  lieroism  displayed  in  achieving 
religious  and  civil  liberty,  the  revolation  of  the  Puritans 
in  England  was  ineritable.* 

The  direct  attack  upon  England,  made  by  Philip,  in 
158S,  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  rebellious  Jsether- 
lands.  "While  it  was  in  progress,  Parma,  the  ablest  of  all 
the  Spanish  governors,  was  powerless  for  evil.  Xo  less 
important  and  no  less  advantageous  to  their  fortunes 
were  the  events  in  France  of  the  next  succeeding  years. 
In  December,  15SS,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  leader  of  the 
Holy  League  which  was  to  exclude  Henry  of  Xavarre 
from  the  throne  and  extirpate  the  Huguenots,  was  assas- 
sinated by  order  of  the  refractory  puppet  Henry  HI.,  his 
noble  master.  In  August,  15S9,  the  royal  assassin  met 
the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  League,  and  Henij  of 
Navarre  proclaimed  himself  King  of  France.  Philip  noir 
thought  that  the  opportunity  had  at  last  arrived  for  an- 
nexing this  distracted  kingdom  to  his  other  immense 
possessions,  and  bent  all  his  energies  in  that  direction. 

In  1590,  the  ""White-plumed"  knight,  whose  roy^ 
wardrobe  consisted  of  five  handkerchiefs  and  twdve 
shirts,  mostly  ra^;ed,  wins  the  battle  of  Ivry  and  then 
lays  siege  to  Paris,  the  stronghold  of  the  Catholics.  P»- 
ma.  who  had  sent  some  of  liis  troope  to  Ivry,  vas  nov 
onleretl  to  go  in  person  to  the  relief  of  the  French  ctpitaL 
In  vain  he  protested  that  he  could  not  l»e  spared  from 


■•  In  t)iis  cbaptcr.  which  is  purcty  nanatiTe,  inrolviog  no  diqwlwl 
iiue^tion?.  oij  citations  of  aiithoritca  are  lew;  bat  fat  the  impoitinl 
l>oriiMl  ttder  the  death  nf  Elizatjeih,  when  the  action  of  Engluxi 
liocaiiic  »>  unfticDtllv,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  cxbansliTO  woifc  t 
of  C<iit\liiiLT  f»r  siile-hght  upon  tbecabjecL    The  whole  «loi7»rfi| 
peculiar  inten^t  to  Americana,  aa  showing  bow  repQblies  him  lb  J 
nravi  been  rcgardetl  by  the  moDarchies  ofEniope. 
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\c  Xetlierlanils,  but  Iiis  orders  were  peremptory.     Ue  ] 
xrotnplistiiHl  his  mission  by  a  strategical  movement, 
bich  sliowed  how  completely  bo  bad  niastercHl  t)ie  art 
f  war,  ami  then  returned  with  an  anny  enfeebled  by  J 
ismuio  and  to<i  n-eak  for  active  operations  aguim^t  tbe  I 
rbels.    Tivo  years  later.  Henry  of  Navarro  laid  siege  to  j 
icn.  and  rarma  was  ordered  to  ita  relief.    With  a  I 
iree  o(  cigliteen  thousand  men  be  raised  tliis  siege,  and  I 
lOQ  went  back  to  tlie  Netherlands  to  dia    Philip  never  I 
iff^ve  bin)  for  tbe  misfortunes  of  the  Armada,  doubted  I 
■  loyalty,  surrounded  him  with  spies,  and  made  bis  life  I 
burden,  so  that  when  he  laid  it  down,  at  the  age  of  ^ 
irty-seven,  ho  was  an  old  as  well  as  a  broketi-bearted 
an. 

Sleontime,  a  Iwy  had  been  coming  to  matnrity  in  ITol- 
ni]  who  was  to  revolutionize  tbe  military  science  of  bis 
cncaa completely  a.s  Najujleon  did  tbe  work  for  bis  con- 
oiporarii^s.  When  Williani  of  Orange  died,  in  1584,  bis 
id  wm,  ilaurice.  wiis  a  laU  of  eighteen,  unobtrusive 
.  bis  manner,  and  devote«l  to  his  studies.*  In  recog- 
itiuu  of  bis  father's  services  he  had  at  once  l)pen  chosen 
ithoMer  of  Holland  and  Zecland  with  tbe  titlu  of 
rino(>,  and,  in  IfiST.  bo  was  ai)]«)lnt.it  .-Mi.t^iin  ■'.tiituI  of 
»  army.t  "Tandem  fit  sun  id 
my  ynt  become  a  tree")  wen-  1 1 

iken  for  bis  iii"'' '  ■■  ——■'  ■■ 

jme.  While  I 
elbt-rlands,  \> ! 
if  Pmtortoiitisj 
«s  young  pni  ■ 

tlo  ISSn.  heo.- 
td  OTerjrMcl. 
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struggle  of  the  future,  not  by  idling  about  a  court,  h 
by  a  ByBtematic  coarse  of  study. 

Otber  generals  have  accomplished  great  resu 
thnjugh  individual  gallantry  and  through  what 
called  personal  magnetism.  Maurice  showed  that 
war,  as  in  everything  else  in  life,  genius  consists  first 
the  capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains.  He  had  a  pea 
iar  problem  before  him,  and  with  the  instincts  of  a  genii 
he  set  out  to  master  it  in  its  entirety.  The  rebellia 
provinces  were  dotted  over  with  walled  towns,  whi 
the  open  country  was  protected  by  strong  fortresses  i 
every  point  of  advantage.  The  officers  appointed  i 
Leicester  had,  shortly  after  his  departure,  betrayed  t* 
of  these  strongholds  to  the  enemy.  In  1589,  anotha 
Gertruydenburg,  had  also  been  sarrendered  by  its  Laca 
trian  garrison.  Besides  these  three  important  positiai 
the  Spaniards  held  a  number  of  minor  towns  and  Utt 
scattered  through  the  country.  The  first  woric  nil 
recover  these  places  and  drive  the  invader  fmni  tl 
United  Provinces. 

Of  the  old  modes  of  procedure  in  such  offensive  oj 
ations,  we  have  seen  something  in  a  previous  chsfiC^ 
when  describing  the  sieges  of  Harlem  and  Leyden.  / 
large  army  sat  down  before  a  town,  threw  up  some 
fortifications,  prevented  all  ingress  and  egress,* 
the  place  could  not  be  taken  by  bribery,  stratagw>4 
assault,  waited  patiently  for  the  effects  of  famine.  . 
system  made  military  operations  almost  inte 
Maurice  was  the  first  man  to  do  away  witli  the  « 
methods  and  reduce  war  to  a  scientific  basis.  T>^ 
complish  such  a  result  required  a  knowledge  t 
to  his  predecessors — a  knowledge  which  he  c 
under  the  instruction  of  Simon  Stevinns,  of  Bni^t 
spector  of  the  dikes  of  Holland,  the  ablest  ( 
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iml  one  of  the  great  scientists  of  all  nges.*  For 
n  four  years  master  and  pupil  worked  together, 
all  that  could  )>e  found  in  the  classics,  and  ai>- 
I  modern  warfare  the  principles  over  which  Ste- 
I  l>een  laboring  for  a  lifetime.  But  the  prince 
the  only  pupil,  feeing  the  advantage  of  such 
>  his  countrymen  at  large,  bo  cstablishotl,  on  a 
ri'pared  by  his  instnictor,  an  engineering  course 
nivcrsity  of  Ix'vden.t  This  innovation,  which 
ne  was  so  great  a  novelty,  forms  not  the  small- 
le  improvements  which  Holland  made  on  Uie 
■d  system  of  collegiate  education, 
ifaurice  had  profited  by  his  engineering  studies 
vn  as  soon  as  he  took  command  in  the  field, 
nwhilc  he  had  to  create  an  army.  Before  this 
ch  of  the  fighting  for  the  republic  had  been 

hired  meraenaries,  and  I)y  the  train-bands  or 
f  the  cities.  The  latter  never  could  stand  in 
1  lield  against  the  veterans  of  Spain,  and  the 
,  mostly  Germans,  serving  in  separate  bodies 
;r  their  own  officers,  were  not  much  more  effec- 
i>\v  the  time  had  come  for  the  republic  to  or^ 

reguhirarmy  <<f  ifs  own,  and  the.'  ynurij^  priiioo 
it>out  this  ttuk.     lie  hiul  au  ctlkuL-nt  idly  in  li 
A'wis  William,  Stadtholdcr  of 
!  hud  the  aasistonce  of  Steviiu 


il.  I.  p.  ass  for  MI)  ncconKtof  llMi 
,-■•  "I'niwd  Nelherlanil*,"  IB-OT^ 
in  the  Silent  nntl  tbrce  of  bis 
(■  cEtiiM  of  Rurapcnn  lilKrtjr. 
ill  the  «(^rvice,  Ilie  inoit  itbte  at/ 
I  William,  aon  of  John  of  Hi 
ukbcr  of  thu  origiiml  fiimilj. 


^ll^I■•'.l^.^*.l  hv  llaratvrl-i,  ibe  cre-Jti  siaiesr^^iii  aTid  civil 
lp.i.it-r. 

TLe  arniv  ai  first  it^s  Trry  KniH.  K-nii^iia^  •■^f  oviv 
it-n  ;'li:>iisjth1  U-a  auii  i^o  Tbc-asiad  i'.'Tiw'.  hai  it  was 
iiiijial'le  -.'f  jnl^aiie  rij laiis-i.-n.  Iiff.:«-  li^e  *■::■!  *'i  ita 
i-i-ntury  i:  r;i;i;:lier«l  '.'Vci-  f.>r;v-dTi-  iLo^Sisa;  ihinv 
yi-;iTs.  jit-er  ;l  Lad  ;Ill;Teii<^3  ;-.>  czn-  i^Li-L-ei  an-i  tiremr 
:i.. -usaLX  ir.A  n  wui. liit-ri iiii-  •ii-:.>.Kt  •. ' i--:ii!. f ^t  Ear".-';** 
I  tf  r.i  ■■r^.iniz.r..- 'T.  1  setfi  Ll-:  sjiftiJi.  ic>r  -.'  ::>  i:;i-'«aant 

li-jTi'-Tif.  TLtSc  i_a;:tr&  i»:-i-r;z  :■:■  liic  i.;>:'.'n-  of  war. 
]!..:  ::.rzv  ..r-,-  !-:.:i!e  '•,■-'.:■:.?(*  i'  lire  im-w  sys-c-^i  whkh 

. .".■.■-.,*.  N.'  l.-TXt-r  I'liTv  ij:--  -.■j.wi  :e  JTEijt.-n^Ei  ;*:«- 
:..  T.^  ■;  ...•■.■-.'■^r.;  ■:-f  :;■.•■ 'Jv-  L'.r:i_  A  ft.yii.-rf-  iiaJ  v.iserre 
f. :  :";.:>*.-  y-.'..r>  'iti.-rir  Le  ficcLiJ  :«i-  nmJr  &  IrenTeiuri, 

Tl-  -ij.y  T^,'.f  -i-ry  i..ri:  lij:  i^.rj:^*-  jinca-ncMios  re- 
.■t.v-...i  :!r -ir.  -.Tr.'-.f^  :..  :tre-:r  Siens.  Ut  a  SMalkd 
:■.!.-::.  -.i  ?  _\  ---,-.  t-v. li-;  lj;'i::ria,i;'.  <i  infsinjT  fiftT^wo. 
-l;.  ::  r  ::..■, ■:.:.  -.  .  -v  iJ.rj/.r-'".  ui  sfrr.     ]»  ibe  caiabr 

-.  ■^■'.'■■~  -  ■:■  ::s.  ■;i-f-  .;j, : iVi-T*  f;«ir  Luzhfainl.  aad  the 
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HviTv  week  tlio  st)IiUi'r  rertMved  his  money,  ami,  al- 
tlii(ii<;li  at  timos  tlio  stniiii  iiixiii  the  tn?asury  was  sevoiv, 
the  n>piihlic  fouiut  it»  ailvantage  in  ptoiiijit  and  lilionil 
]iayim>nt!*,  Pniuiiit  jHiynients  iiMiVcritcd  thi'  niutinios 
wliii-h,  I'unstantly  iH-cm-rin!^  amon<r  tin?  enemy,  always 
liani))«>i<eil  their moveniuntK;  anil  the  ivpuhlic  ciaiM  alfoixl 
tij  U'  lihenil.  hei'iuis*.'  in  its  army,  when*  the  men  wore 
jwid  ilinftly  by  the  State,  there  was  nnne  of  the  [>ocu- 
latinn  and  swindling  which  weiv  the  jri-eat  curse  of 
uther  nations.*  I'nder  this  system  a  discipline  was 
established  which  otherwise  would  have  U-en  imi>ossi- 
ble.  ( hu>  of  the  ffivatest  evils  of  war,  as  carried  on 
t«efi>re  this  tinw,  liud  Uwi  the  misi-rv  which  it  inflicted 


firniTil.  Wv  |)uiil  liuriii-;  our  wnr  tliirtL-cn  tlnllars  it  iiioiitli  ti>  tlic 
fiHii-Mtlilk-rH :  in  llie  Dutch  iirmy  llicy  nrrivi'il  inudi  more  than  tliin, 
lakin);  ioti)  Hccount  tlii'ir  cxtm  ci)iii]>i;iisiLiii>ii  when  working  in  tlu^ 
Imickes.  Motluy,  iii.  U9.  The  rcgiublic  nut  only  kni-w  luiw  t'l  jwy 
it*  aiildicni,  Init  it  uliio  knew  liow  ti>  n-vvLinl  the  men  vhti  Inul  n'n- 
dt'rctl  conxpicunu!!  ]iiil)lic  service.  In  i't'iO,  a.  Diiifli  yklppi-r,  with 
iCTei)tj  men  roncoaktl  nntler  a  cnrgti  iif  jH'iit,  captiircil  the  city  nf 
Breila.  fcnrrisnocil  liy  three  hundred  nnd  fifty  SpaniurilH.  The  nki|i- 
per  and  lii'*  men  nU  rcceiveil  iin  annuity  for  life,  nnd  the  mildien  win) 
MsiKlvrl  in  the  cnteqirise  two  niontlw'  pay  and  n  guld  medal.  Diiviea, 
ii.  34:i.  citing  Jli-tviwu  ami  Bor. 

•When  Xetoiiler  Wm  in  tlie  Ni-tliiTlutnU  thPt*  win  i>  cori-lunl 
cmuplaint  that  the  [Mytnoftcr-gcnorol  WM  nl^^g  tlio  K>l'iirn> 
Bnt  this  wu  not  the  wont  forni  »f  BmpM^ttMpAjt-  All  the 
ca|itain!>,  who  paid  titdi  onm  n 
fbr  wildicD)  wbo  bad  no  a: 
tear.  Tor  cxniuiite,  I 
i>f  her  five  tliouMnd  Iro 
I  mi  tliOHMinii  ilimild  | 
n  Qiiin  wai  ItR,  allb 
Ibe  full  five  tliuuianil. 
Irrland,"  publldlfl  ts  t 
■uiverHl  anumR  tli*  K 
II.-IT 
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on  tlio  non-combatants.  Maurice  greatly  alleviated  this 
evil  by  puttin^i:  an  end  to  ]>rivate  ))illage.  At  one  of  his 
early  sie«^es  Ije  hanged  two  soldiers — one  ftir  stealing.! 
hat,  the  other  for  stealing  a  poniartl.  At  another  sioj?? 
he  ordered  a  soldier  to  be  shot  before  the  whole  camp  for 
robbint'  a  woman.*  Tlio  result  was  that  his  arniv  was 
always  welcomed  as  a  friend ;  within  its  lines  the  peasants 
pursued  their  ordinary  vocations,  and  provisi^ms  were 
found  there  in  greater  ai)undance  and  at  lower  prices 
than  in  iiumy  other  places.f 

At  the  head  of  this  army,  drilletl  to  perfection,  with 
its  sai>iKM's  and  niinei's,  and  its  train  of  siege  guns  such 
as  the  world  had  never  seen  Ixjfore,  Maurice,  in  15DL 
started  out  on  his  career  of  conquest.  It  is  a  career, the 
details  of  which  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  as  little  in- 
teivst  to  the  general  reader  as  is  the  reconl  of  a  chess 
tournament  to  a  jwrson  unacquainted  with  the  game. 
In  fact,  his  operations  nmch  resembletl  those  of  a  great 
chess-player.  There  were  the  same  cool  calculation, 
concentration  of  pur[)ose,  imi>erturbability  of  manner, 
and  <[uiet  consciousness  of  strength.  At  first,  his  plans 
might  not  bo  aj)parent;  but  when  he  said  "checkmate,^ 
the  world  kn(»w  that  the  game  was  up.     Over  and  over 


*  Motley,  iii.  100.  For  dainngc  done  to  privato  property  the 
cnptuins  wore  iikkIu  primarily  resiMinsible,  and  tliey  deducted  the 
amount  from  tlic  soUliors*  pay.    Davies,  ii.  230. 

+  Probably  no  reader  needs  to  be  reminded  that  Cromweirs 
oflioer^,  who  had  lesirned  their  lesson  in  tbe  Xetherlanda,  intro- 
duced this  stern  discipline  into  the  army  of  the  Commonwealthi 
and  ^vith  etpially  beneticial  results.  For  some  illustratiou  of 
discipline  se<»  "The  Interreijnum,"  p.  128,  by  F.  A.  Ii 
(London,  liSiH ).  In  Ireland,  Cromwell  hanged  two  English 
who  had  stol(>n  a  fowl  from  a  i^casant^B  cabin.  Fronde^  **! 
in  Ireland,"  i.  120. 
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iimiin  the  commamlant  of  a  fortress,  callc<l  on  to  sur- 
rvmler.  iiski.'<l  leave  to  examine  tlie  works  of  tlie  besieg- 
ers, itnil  then  laid  down  liis  arms. 

At  the  outset  oeeurred  tli«  only  event  which  has  an 
fk-niont  of  ]ueturos<nienoss  to  i-einind  one  of  the  early 
ilays  of  the  j^ivat  struggle.  On  the  2;Sd  of  May.  l-V.il, 
live  ]H>asanls  and  si.x  [teasant  women  a]>i>eartHl  Ix^fora 
the  main  g;ite  of  the  great  fort  of  Ziitphen,  whieh  had 
Iwen  surrendered  to  tlie  enemy  in  15^7.  They  RiH^nied 
inoffen.sive enough,  with  their  baskets  of  eggs,  butter,  an<l 
L'heese.  to  m?11  to  the  garrison.  Tliis  was  a  eouinion  w- 
i-urrenec,  ami  the  wddiui's,  as  usual,  Ix'gan  their  eliaifer- 
ing.  Sudtlcnly  one  of  the  w<nnen  ilrew  a  |)istnl  and 
ilutt  the  soUlier  who  M'as  tliea))ening  her  eggs.  At 
iinee.  the  peasants,  male  and  female,  wei-e  transforme<t 
into  soldiers,  who,  joined  by  a  foR-e  plaeeil  in  aniliush 
liy  Prinee  Manriee,  soon  had  ])ossL<ssi(m  of  the  fort. 
Within  u  week  Zutjihen  itself  surrendered,  and  tliis 
lriuni|>h  was  folhjwed  by  the  capture,  after  a  ten  days' 
iiegp,  of  the  city  of  Dcventer,  the  jKist  whieli  had  bei-n 
betmyeil  by  Sir  AVilliani  Stanley  and  his  Insli  garrison. 

With  the  exception  of  thia  one  enlivening  seene,  tlie 
record  of  military  events  in  the  ^Netherlands  for  the 
next  seven  years  is  a  ^*ery  monotonous  one.  City  after 
:ity.  fort  after  furl,  w«a|^^^^^^huWirely  soientilic 
ninnner.  oatil,  by  the  y^^^^/^^^^f/^H/gJltii  been 
Iriven  from  the  territorv  of  t 


*  Tlir  tcrnu  gittin  to  llie  li 
[•rDpniT  WM  rcrupuloQ*!;  n 
ro  ronain  in  iMt  tiouiea;  tbtjjl 
wnm  fotUMiirn  a*  ilanseroltfl  la  (1 
inn  witti  prlrnto  wonblp,  anfta 
MUtC    MoUcr./NMfii 
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Meantime  the  war  was  going  on  in  France.     In  1593, 
Henry  of  Navarre,  the  champion  of  the  Hagaenots,  be- 
came reconciled  to  Kome ;  a  throne,  as  he  is  reported  to 
tiave  said,  being  cheaply  purchased  with  a  mass.    Eliia- 
beth   was,  at  first,  grievously  shocked   that   her  ally 
should  have  taken  the  step  which  she  had  contemplated 
for  thirty  years;  but  on  discovering  that  Philip  of  Spain 
was  no  less  inimical  to  the  newly  made  Catholic  than  he 
had  been  to  the  former  heretic,  her  peace  of  mind  re- 
turned.   Hostilities  still  continued,  and  for  the  next  five 
years  the  Netherlands  kept  on  supplying  Henry  with 
money  and  soldiers,  as  they  had  always  done  before, 
while  fighting  their  own  battles  and  aiding  England  in 
two  naval  attacks  on  Spain.     Thus  it  came  about  that, 
with  resources  strained  to  the  utmost,  the  republic  could 
do  no  more  by  land  than  to  round  out  its  early  boundaries. 
The  acquisition  of  any  new  territory  from  the  Obedient 
Provinces  was  a  task  only  to  be  undertaken  under  more 
favorable  circumstances. 

But,  in  1598,  events  occurred  which  rendered  impossi- 
ble the  further  extension  of  the  republic.  In  the  first 
place,  Henry  of  Navarre  made  his  peace  with  Spain,  and 
thereafter,  although  he  secretly  advanced  money  to  the 
rebels,  had  some  schemes  of  his  own  which  prevented 
him  from  being  their  earnest  friend.  Elizabeth,  too, 
now  refused  any  further  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
her  treaty  of  1585,  and  insisted  on  the  immediate  re- 
payment of  her  advances,  the  amount  of  which  was  ul- 
timately fixe<l  at  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  She 
also  was  trying  to  make  a  separate  peace,  and  urged 
the  Netherlanders  to  give  up  the  conflict,  accept  their 
old  ruler,  and  return,  as  Henry  had  done,  to  the  bosom 
of  Mother  Church.  In  this  advice  all  her  councillors 
concurred,  including  even  the  venerable  Burghley,  who 
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was  about  passing  to  his  linal  account.*^  Fortunately, 
it  was  impossible  for  England,  at  this  time,  to  make 
peace  with  Spain.  The  question  of  the  debt  was  ar- 
ranged by  a  promise  of  the  republic  to  pay  it  in  instal- 
ments. While  Elizabeth  lived  she  continued  a  nominal 
ally  of  the  States,  but  they  could  no  longer  look  to  her 
for  any  assistance,  except  the  privilege  of  recruiting 
troops  in  England  to  be  supported  at  their  own  charge. 
The  year  which  witnessed  the  defection  of  France 
and  England  from  their  old  alliance  also  bore  other 
fruit.  In  1596,  Philip  had  appointed  a  new  governor- 
general  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Archduke  Cardinal  Al- 
bert, Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  youngest  brother  of  the 
Emperor  of  (iermany.f  The  archbishop,  having  un- 
frocked himself  and  received  a  dispensation  from  the 
pope,  was  selected  by  Philip  as  a  husband  for  his  daugh- 
ter, Isabella.  The  marriage  did  not  take  place  until 
September,  1598 ;  but  on  the  6th  of  the  preceding  ]^Iay 
the  couple  received  as  a  wedding  gift  a  deed  of  all  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  reversion,  however,  to  Spain  in  case 
they  had  no  children.^: 


•  Motley,  ill.  493. 

t  Of  liim  Ilcnry  of  Navarre  made  his  famous  jest.    lie  said  that 
there  were  three  things  which  no  one  would  ever  believe,  and  which 
Tct  were  very  true:  that  Queen  Elizabeth  deserved  her  tltto  of  * 
throned  vestal,  that  he  was  himself  a  good  Catholic,  tad  tlw 
nil  Albert  was  a  good  general.     *'It  is  probablet^  wa^ 
*'that  the  assertions  were  all  equally  accurate.* — ** 
UniK''  iii.  350. 

I  The  reversion  was  a  certainty,  as  it  was  known  ' 
duke  never  could  be  a  father.    Hence,  James  in  I^gl 
in  France  each  looked  forward  to  receiving  tba  B 
dowry  with  the  new  Infanta,  who  was  in  turn  sogf 
fur  the  Priocc  of  Wales  and  the  Dauphin. 
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Four  months  after  making  this  cession,  the  crowned 
bigot,  whose  long  life  had  been  one  crime  against  human- 
ity, passed  away.  His  last  days  were  filled  with  what 
seems  intolerable  anguish.  Hacked  with  every  form  of 
pain,  even  prematurely  eaten  by  the  worms  which  prey 
upon  the  dead,  he  bore  his  agonies  with  the  angelic  pa- 
tience of  a  martyr.  Having,  as  he  said,  never  conscious- 
ly done  wrong  to  any  one,  there  was  nothing  in  his  past 
to  require  repentance.  And  so,  with  ecstatic  visions  of 
heavenly  bliss  before  his  eyes,  he  welcomed  death,  hav- 
ing  solemnly  charged  his  daughter  in  governing  the 
Netherlands  to  follow  his  benign  example.* 

Philip  II.  left  his  financial  affairs  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition for  his  son  and  successor,  Philip  III.  By  over 
forty  years  of  mismanagement  he  had  nearly  ruined  the 
noble  estate  to  which  he  had  succeeded.  Had  his  son 
been  a  man  of  ability,  he  might,  however,  have  retrieved 
his  fortunes,  and  have  made  Spain  again  a  formidable 
power.  Its  natural  resources  were  excellent,  and  it  had 
enormous  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which 
poured  into  the  country  a  steady  stream  of  wealth.  Bnt 
the  new  king  was  indolent,  weak-minded,  without  vices 
but  without  virtues — a  perfectly  colorless  creature,  who 
placed  himself,  like  an  automaton,  in  the  hands  of  an 
unworthy  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Lerma.  The  favorite, 
on  his  part,  devoted  his  chief  energies  to  piling  up  a 
fortune  for  himself  and  his  connections. 

Still,  Lerma  had  some  capacity,  and  the  future  of 
Spain  might  not  have  been  hopeless,  despite  the  weak- 


*  This  is  the  account  of  his  last  days  given  by  all  the  aathorities. 
How  much  truth  there  is  in  it  no  one  knows.  Such  a  faithfal  son 
of  tlic  Church  would  of  course  be  canonized  by  its  adherents^  and 
no  others  were  present  at  his  death-bed. 
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neas  of  its  king  and  the  dishonesty  of  its  officiaJs,  but 
for  another  misfortune  with  which  it  was  afflicted.  Al- 
though Philip  III.  formed  such  a  contrast  to  his  father 
in  many  respects,  he  resembled  him  in  devotion  to  the 
Church.  Lerma,  too,  and  all  the  governing  class  about 
the  throne,  were  equally  orthodox,  and  so  were  the  In- 
fanta and  her  husband  Albert,  ex-cardinal  and  ex-bishop 
of  Toledo.  In  Spain,  this  orthodoxy  led  to  the  expul- 
gion  from  the  kingdom  of  five  hundred  thousand  Moors, 
the  tlescendants  of  those  who  had  been  spared  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  now  embracing  almost  all  the  man- 
ufacturers and  intelligent  agriculturists  of  the  nation. 
In  the  Nettierlands,  it  letl  to  the  ]>rolongation  of  a  war 
which  was  to  prove  the  ruin  of  Spain  upon  the  ocean. 
How  this  came  about  we  shall  shortly  see;  but  first  let 
us  briefly  follow  to  its  conclusion  the  war  upon  the  land. 
Although  the  King  of  Spain  had  in  his  last  days 
made  peace  with  France,  whose  monarcli  was  a  pro- 
fessc<l  Catholic,  he  had  refused  it  to  the  heretic  Queen 
of  England.  Equally  opposed  were  the  Archduke  Al- 
Iiert  and  his  wife  Isabella  to  any  jieace  with  the  heretic 
rebels  in  the  Netherlands,  except  ujwn  the  terms  of 
their  unconditional  surrender.  With  afl'airs  as  they  tiien 
KttKMl,  it  seems  almost  incredible  tliat  English  statesmen 
ghouhi  have  advocateil  the  acceptance  of  such  terms 
with  any  expectation  that  their  oounselH  wonld  b»»  fol- 
lowed. In  tlie  campaign  of  15<.)T,  .\tiiurioe  had.  in  three 
months,  captured  five  castles  and  nine  strongly  fortiliotl 
cities.  t>]K.>ning  the  navigation  of  liie  Khine  and  i 
ing  tlie  Eastern  frontier  of  the  republic.  In  f 
he  had  d<me  something  even  iiinre  ImportftDi^ 
eight  hundred  cavalry  he  had  attacked  over  ti 
sand  of  the  veterans  of  S|min,  killeil  twn  third 
number,  captured  live  hundred   prisoners, 
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thirty-eight  battle  standards,  irhicb  were  sent  to  the 
great  hall  of  the  castle  at  The  Hague,  to  be  hung  up  in 
everlasting  remembrance.  These  were  the  men  who,  a 
few  years  earlier,  had  fallen  before  the  Spaniards  as  be- 
fore a  cyclone.  None  bat  dotards  could  longer  talk  to 
them  of  any  peace  except  one  based  on  the  fall  recog- 
nition of  their  independence. 

Having  redeemed  the  territory  of  the  republic,  ami 
shown  to  the  world  what  its  disciplined  troops  could  do 
in  the  open  field,  Maurice  was  now  content  to  sit  dowo 
and,  pursuing  a  defensive  policy,  wait  for  the  peace 
which  was  sure  to  come  from  the  exhaustion  of  the 
enemy.  He  saw,  what  every  one  else  should  have  seen, 
that  without  foreign  aid  the  boundaries  of  the  republic 
could  not  l>e  extended.  Spain  was  in  its  decrepitude, 
but  it  was  still  the  strongest  power  on  the  globe.  The 
States  might  be  satislied  if  they  could  hold  their  own. 
Not  so  thought  the  States-General,  the  ruling  body  of 
the  republic.  Of  the  organization  and  the  powers  of 
this  body  we  shall  see  more  in  another  place.  It  is  snl- 
ficient  now  to  say  that  it  was  much  like  the  ContinenUl 
Congress  during  the  American  war  of  Independence.  It 
controlled  all  military  as  well  as  all  civil  affairs,  ud 
illustrated  how  weak  an  army  can  become  which  i>  goV:: 
erned  by  a  debating-society  and  not  bv  a,  single  head. 
In  the  States  -  General,  Bamevekl  was  tho  niol 
p<»wer.  He  now  began  the  courst  uf  action  which  bIh 
ated  him  from  Maurice  and  ultiiiiiitely  led  to  such  trag- 
ical results.  Tlie  republic  was  grfjwing  daily  in  wealth 
and  population  ;  its  commerce  was  taking  fttrideil  Ml* 
known  before  in  history,  but  y)>iiin  was  int'Crft 
with  this  commei-ce,  and  liarncveld  probabt 
that  peace  might  be  hastened,  or  some  otbqi 
obtained,  by  offensive  operations.    Accordii 
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jHop  was  tinlcriKl  to  invade  the  Ube<lient  Provinces. 
proteateU  against  tlio  movement,  but,  like  a  good 
lic*r,  itbeyetl  hi»  onlers. 

ho  n-public  lield  one  place  of  importance  outside  its 
I  borders.  Tliis  was  tlie  town  of  Ostend,  on  tbe  coast 
FUnders.  Hut  east  of  Ostend,  farther  along  the  coast, 
w  two  other  towns,  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk,  which 
e  Bources  of  incessant  trouble.  In  their  ports  were 
imbled  bunds  of  pirates,  gathered  from  all  nutiuns, 
>  inflicted  serious  damage  on  tlie  Netherland  ship- 
;,  especially  uptin  that  of  the  fishermen,  made  up 
kW  uf  Anabaptists,  in  whose  religious  belief  non- 
ICO  wa»  a  cardinal  doctrine.  If  the  rL']niblic  could 
lOre  these  towns,  it  would  hold  all  the  sea-coast,  and, 
relieving  its  shipping,  cut  off  the  ^upplifs  of  the 
idiikc  from  Spain,  and  control  the  whole  of  Flanders, 
ras determined  to  attn^^-k  Ts'ienport  first, and  to  make 
base  of  operations  against  Dunkirk, 
'bis  was  the  work  to  whicli  Maurice  was  assigned  in 
auromer  of  1*1"**,  He  Ret  out  wilh  an  army  of  twelve 
id  infantry  and  sixteen  hundreil  horse,  assembled 
forces  at  Flushing,  and  giilliered  a  llect  for  their 
urtatiou  ity  water  to  the  sands  of  Nicuport.  But 
WeaUier  prov-^d  iiiitav,,r;.l,l,>,  :,u,\  ll,<-  i..iini..v-  liad  U> 

nuwto  by  lam  I  ■■■'lu- 

itec  from  the  ^  "nil. 

Maunec'ii  r«iii'  '  '"■" 

nil  hud  ^jne  . 

4uke  wfr«*  ii'. 
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Spaniards  had  returnetl  to  their  colors ;  the  army  of  the 
republic  was  in  a  hostile  country,  without  supplies,  with- 
out fortifications,  and  on  a  sandj'^  beach  where  retreat 
was  impossible,  and  nothing  but  a  victory  could  save  it 
from  annihilation. 

At  once  its  commander  took  in  the  situation  and 
made  his  preparations.  The  Xetherland  transports  had 
reached  Nieuport  and  were  anchored  oflf  the  shore. 
Maurice,  early  in  the  morning,  directed  their  immediate 
departure,  in  order  that  none  of  his  men  might  think  of 
any  escape  except  through  victory.  lie  then  sent  about 
twenty-five  hundred  of  his  force  to  take  possession  of  a 
bridge,  a  few  miles  back,  hoping  that  this  would  detain 
the  enemy  long  enough  for  him  to  gather  his  scattered 
army  and  prepare  for  battle.  The  bridge  was  not  taken, 
and  the  detail,  seized  with  a  panic,  was  ignominioosly 
put  to  flight.  Then,  after  a  brief  but  fortunate  delay  of 
a  few  hours,  the  archduke  came  on  with  ten  thousand 
veterans,  flushed  with  their  first  success,  and  exulting  in 
the  assured  destruction  of  their  entrapped  opponents. 

The  battle  began  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
When  the  sun  went  down,  three  thousand  Spaniards  lay 
(lead  upon  the  sands,  six  hundred  remained  as  prisoners, 
and  the  rest  were  in  full  flight  for  Ghent.  Well  might  the 
young  stadtholder,  on  bended  knees  and  with  streaming 
eyes,  return  thanks  to  God  for  such  a  deliverance.* 

Illizabeth,  who  for  all  deeds  of  valor  felt  the  admint- 
tion  of  a  woman  and  a  Tudor,  was  unbounded  in  her 
expressions  of  delight  when  the  news  reached  Engbad 
that  the  Spaniards  had,  in  the  open  field  and  with  eqnil 
numbers,  been  put  to  utter  rout.  She  praised  the  w- 
public  for  its  wisdom  and  intelligence,  saying, "  WekiJ^ 


♦  Motley,  iv.  48. 
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ppqaire,  all  of  us,  to  go  to  school  to  tlie  States-General." 
All  England,  t(Mi,  rejoice<l  ivitli  their  gnlkat  queen,  for, 
liere  as  elsewhere,  tlie  English  volunteers  liad  shown  the 
coni;i>icuous  bravery  which  is  the  birthright  of  the  na- 
tion. Hut  ajMirt  from  its  uioral  effects  the  victory  was  a 
barren  one.  Xieuport  was  reinforced,  tlie  whole  country 
had  prov«i  itself  bitterly  hostile,  and,  at  the  end  of  July, 
Maurice  and  his  army  made  their  way  IkicIc  tollolland. 
Still,  the  monil  advantages  of  such  a  trium]ili  were  in- 
calculable. In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  army  of  the 
republic  now  took  the  |H>sition  which  had  been  held  for 
more  than  a  century  by  the  Spanish  legions.  In  the 
republic  itself,  there  were  established  a  confidence  in 
Maurice  and  his  military  system  which  no  time  could 
weaken,  and  a  self-reliance  which  laughed  to  scorn  all 
su^^stions  of  surrender. 

The  next  three  years  were  substantially  consumed,  so 
far  as  respects  land  operations,  by  the  sieg<>  of  a  single 
city.  But  in  this  case  the  Hollanders  were  the  defenders 
and  not  the  assailants.  The  city  was  Ostend,  and  its 
aiege  is  the  most  remarkable  in  modern  warfare.  It  ivas. 
as  we  have  seen,  the  only  place  in  the  Obedient  Prov- 
inces which  was  held  by  tlio  republic.  Still,  it  was  not 
a  post  of  much  value  while  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk  were 
in  the  handg  of  the  enemy,  and  during  the  operations 
tgainitt  it  Maurice  captured  the  city  of  Sluys,u  plaw  of 
more  importance.  Hut,  as  ttnMJMB&M||htt  vhole  in- 
leretit  of  the  war  centred  abMHH^^^^^^Hbfilt  be- 
came a  point  honor  for^j^^^^^^^^^^^^^bKim 
the  attnclc,  ami  for  the  i~ 
one  Ktone  stood  upcni4 
aflicr  a  conteiit  of  tbiV 
each  party  gained  it*  i 
army  marched  into  A  I 
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had  been  absolutely  eaten  away  to  nothing,  while  fifty 
thousand  men  had  laid  down  their  lives  in  its  defence. 
All  that  remained  was  a  loathsome  mass  of  rubbish, 
around  whicb  lay  the  bones  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Spanish  soldiers.* 

In  the  middle  of  the  siege  of  Ostend,  and  when  the 
Archduke  Albert  was  in  sore  Huancial  straits,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Spinola  had  volunteered  his  services  to  Spain.  lie 
was  the  head  of  a  wealthy  family  in  Genoa,  which  had 
made  its  fortune  by  trade.  Fired  with  martial  ambition, 
he  offered  to  advance  all  the  money  needed  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  the  Netherlands,  provided  he  should  be 
placed  in  supreme  command.  Although  he  had  never 
seen  a  battle,  his  offer  was  accepted,  much  to  the  indig- 
nation of  all  the  veteran  commanders  and  to  that  of  the 
Spanish  grandees,  wlio,  with  the  true  spirit  of  aristo- 
crats, despised  men  who  had  made  money  by  commerce 
or  manufactures.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  this 
civilian,  thirty-four  years  old,  developed  into  one  of  the 
great  captains  of  the  age.  To  his  energy,  perseverance, 
and  scientific  skill,  the  siege  of  Ostend  owed  its  sncceffl^ 
and  for  two  years  after  its  termination  he  pitted  himself 
not  without  fining  some  laurels,  against  Maurice,  who  _ 
was  now  recognizeil  as  the  first  soldier  of  Europe.  But 
he  accomplished  nothing  permanent  in  his  attacks  upon 
the  republic,  and,  in  IfiOG,  he  too  lost  heart.  His  ireafr 
ury,  like  thfit  of  the  archduke,  and  even  that  of  I'hilip 
III,,  in  Spain,  was  temporarily  bankrupt.  At  length  the 
time  had  conio  wlien  it  was  necessary  to  cull  forao 
tion  of  hostilities.  The  result  would  have  bee&ftf 
witli  a  full  rucoguition  of  the  independcnoo  0 
els,  but  for  tlie  struggle  which  had  1: 
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foro  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  Neth- 
.iers  liad  become  the  merchants  and  carriers  of  the 
I.  They  hail  no  colonies  ot  their  own,  like  those  of 
.  and  Portugal,  but  they  took  the  products  of  the 
ami  West  Indies,  after  they  had  crossed  the  ocean, 
exchanging  them  for  their  own  manufactures  and 
ommo<iities  obtained  from  the  Baltic,  distributed 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  As  the  war  went  on, 
business  was  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  re- 
:.  The  rule  of  the  Sjmniards  acted  like  a  blight 
le  commerce  aud  manufactures  of  the  provinces 
I  had  returned  to  their  allegiance.  Their  most  in- 
ent  and  active  citizens  were  Protestants.  Driven 
their  homes  by  jiersecution,  the  majority  of  them 
up  their  residence  in  Holland,  making  that  prov- 
he  commercial  centre  of  the  world, 
spite  tlio  war,  the  insurgents  for  some  thirty  years 
;d  on  their  trade  with  Spain.  Such  a  system  seems 
alous  in  modern  times,  when  hostile  nations  block- 
ach  other's  ports,  and  insist  on  non-intercourse  be- 
i  belligerents.  Hut  commerce  was  the  life-blooil  of 
epublic.  Its  soil  could  not  ]>rodHce  wheat  enough 
m1  one  tenth  of  its  inhabitants.  It  had  ni>  natural 
rces,  and  without  its  trade  would  have  been  a  suc- 
in  of  mud  banks  and  inland  lakes.  The  supplies 
1  it  carried  to  Spain  were  valuable  to  that  country, 
hoM  which  it  brought  back  were  of  much  greater 
.  At  length,  it  daw iii'dujion  thcsloiv-wittcil  I'liiliii 
lat  if  he  was  ever  to  mmiuer  tlie  ivbellious  liert'lics 
r  l?f^hl|hgfh_J>e  must  forbid  iheir  commerce  with 
,  So,  in  his  latter  days,  be  made 
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vriih  tin-  IntJk'S  wtiicli  was  to  render  that  with  Spain 
c-<>ni]iarutiv(-ly  irii-i^niifitrant.  In  ir>l'l<.  the  new  king  took 
thiii  stf-jt.  by  conlisc-atinjr  all  tlie  ships  of  the  rebels  in 
Sjfiiin.  wiiilc  thf?  Arc'hiluke  AUx-rt  forbade  all  commer- 
cial intercourse  Ix-tween  Lis  iieiiple  and  those  of  the 
L'nit(rd  Netherlands.*  The  effect  of  this  uction  was  im- 
mediat'-  and  far-reachini'. 

Kverv  scliwiUxn'  knon-3  thai  shortly  after  Colurabos, 
sailing  in  the  sf;rvice  of  :«riain.  discovered  America,  and 
Vasco  da  (lama,  saiiinfr  in  the  service  of  PortngaL 
round"!  the  Cajie  of  (i'-oil  JIo]ie  and  revealed  anew  the 
wonders  of  the  Eaft.  the  jiope  issued  his  ball  dividing 
the  m-wly  di^overed  world  between  the  two  faithful 
nations.  The  <:mnt  to  :^)'aiD.  which  carried  most  of  the 
American  continent,  ojiened  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  to  a  honle  of  bandits,  and  its  results  seem  noR 
picturesijue  in  history.  But.  in  fact,  Portu^l  rewiwd 
the  richt-r  territory,  and.  throaph  the  trrnle  which  she 
derelojx-d  with  the  East,  secured  a  more  enduring  sonicv 
of  wealth.  In  l.*~",  :^pain  conquered  Portugal,  and  » 
ubtaint-d  ;ti'<  her  n-vt- nues.  hut  the  Eastern  trade  wa^  aH 
carrii-d  on  by  Purtuguese  merchants.  Ttiey  kept  thtf 
i-haris  and  niai>s  n  pn.ifound  secret ;  all  ttieir  movHOMB 
Wert'  fnvt-K'jHsi  in  mystery ;  and  to  the  rest  of  the  »wii 
the  Kast  was  an  unexplored  domain. 

Tlu'  tirst  forviimor  to  penetrate  the  mystery  wtt  1 
lIi>llamK>r.  John  lluygea  ran  linschoten,  son  of  a 
burirhiT  of  Wc-^t  Frit<shind.     Desiring  to  see  the  « 
and  i:»prove  hiuis<'lf  by  forvign  travel^  be  I 
till-  ai:»>  of  scvi-ntivn  and  sjwot  two  ym 
Vwm  thon'  ht}  went  tii  the  East  Indies,  | 
ihirtLin  yoai's,  nsinj:  his  oyes  like  a  n 

-  l\»v!,*.  ii. 
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rcconling  Iiis  observations  like  a  tr.iii)e<l  man  of  science. 
Ueluniiii;:  lioiiie,  he  publislictl,  in  VyW\  a  wurk  which 
iriw  pvcrvtliing  wliich  tlieii  could  ho  known  about  tlie 
Kast.  ilcsi-ribiii<;  in  niiiiute  (letail  tliu  jiroihict!)  of  tlic 
niuntpv,  its  {^'oj^aphy,  tlie  inetho<)»  of  the  J'tirtnguesc 
tntilt-rs,  anil  adding,  what  was  of  inviduable  service,  a 
practical  manual  for  navigators. 

With  the  publication  of  this  Ixxik,  which  was  trans- 
latttl  intii  Kn>,'lish  in  15',IS.  tho  domination  of  the  Portu- 
puose  in  tho  East  Inilies  jiassed  away,  "We  neoil  not 
linfpT  over  the  attempts  which  wore  made  by  Linschoten 
und  his  ass*>ciates, even  before  its  apixiarance,  to  discover 
a  shorter  i-outc  to  the  Indies  than  that  usually  truvclle<l. 
It  in  sullicicnt  to  say  that  before  the  end  of  the  century 
tliey  had  carrieil  their  explorations,  in  the  north  and  in 
the  south,  almost  to  the  extreme  ver-je  of  ino(h>m  dis- 
covery at  either  i>ole,  thi-owing  entiivly  into  the  shade 
all  tliut  had  lieen  attemptetl  in  thc40  dii-cctions  by  the 
navigators  of  any  other  nation.* 

liut  nothing  of  pnictical  value  came  from  these  Arctic 
nntl  Antarctic  voyages  except  the  proof,  which  might 
luive  been  sudicient  for  nl)  time,  of  their  utter  impracti- 
cability. This  the  llollandera  recogniwd  at  i 
giving  u])  dreams,  hke  men  accustometi  to  den]  ' 
realities,  they  resorted  to  the  old  routes  of  I 
l.'.'.ij.  they  niiide  their  first  voyage  lo  ttlO  i 
the  way  of  the  Capo  of  Good  IIo]io,  I 
tlironjrh  tho  Strait  of  Magellan.  Witl 
little  over  ten  years  they  had  driven  o 
and  establishod  their  dominion  in  tbe  ] 
ferent  was  the  work  before  these  Dutch,  j 


'  Tlii-T  liiul  alao  publinlictl  ni>p*  anil 
an-  utill  thi;  ndiuiratioii  of  llio  world. 
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that  apw»mplished  ijy  J>rake  and  CavendUh  wh«i  iLei- 
sailerl  arr»uiid  the  world  »n  their  romantic  qaesi  ftx 
SjKiniitli  treasure.  The  new  venturers  into  these  dtstant 
man  were  not  picturestiuf  pirates,  dressed  in  silk  uul 
with  gilde'l  masts,  bat  plain  business  men.  iDtent  djk« 
l)»ilding  up  a  legitimate  commerce,  based  on  fair  tkai- 
ing  with  the  natives.  Yet  to  the  unsentimental  reader 
their  exploits  may  be  of  interest,  despite  the  fact  that 
thev  want  tlie  spice  of  iilefpility. 

The  I'ortu^uesG  liad  made  tliemselves  obnoxious  by 
every  form  of  tyranny,  playing  the  part  in  the  East 
which  the  Sjmniartls  had  played  in  Peru  and  Mexico. 
They  announccil  themselves  us  the  only  inhabitants  of 
KiintjM',  uxc4>|it  their  conquerors  the  Spaniards,  and  tie- 
wrilM^d  the  Hollanders  as  miserable  outcasts  and  pirates, 
without  II,  home  and  without  a  country.  It  did  not  take 
lonf^  to  ]H!rsuado  the  natives  that  these  Hollanders  nere 
very  sulmtuntial  fighting  men,  whether  they  had  a  home 
or  not. 

In  HW2,  the  new-comers  hud  made  such  progress  in 
tlicir  trud«  tliat  the  Portuguese  sent  out  a  fleet  to  chu- 
tise  tiie  native  princes  who  had  dared  to  deal  with  tbeie 
heMiral  outcasts.  Tli-  n-v[  <;,n-^lMv>\  of  twenlv-fli-p 
vesM'Is.  and  its  Jlrst  point  uf  dL-stinution  wuh  the  city  oi 
Ituntiiiu,  on  the  island  of  Java.  The  punishment  i^ 
some  unarmed  natives  would  have  been  an  easy  matter, 
but  the  executioners  had  omittwl  one  element  frjni  their 
caU'uIation.  Therochancwl  to  be  in  the  hariwr  fivo  little 
Inidintj  vmscla  engaged  in  the  illicit  commerce  wliitb 
was  to  be  ntiw  siippresseil. 
Hutch  skip]H'r,  Wolfert  llerniana. 
crew  cunsisli'd  of  three  liundiio  ~ 
to  that  on  the  tlng^ip  of  t 
little  did  I >utchiuea  care  foi 
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;a.  Ilennanii  nt  udco  attacked  the  whole  Forta- 
fleet,  fought  them  for  several  days,  captured  two 
s,  sank  several  more,  and  put  the  rest  to  an  igoo- 
U3  flight.  Then  lie  returned  to  Bantam  to  he 
I  a^  a  dehverer.* 

antime  another  Dutchman  was  doing  a  piece  of 
ictory  work  in  a  different  quarter.  This  was  Jacob 
Icemskerk,  who  had  already  acquired  great  fame 
Arctic  explorer,  and  who  was  later  to  die  in  a 
of  glory,  lie  liad  sailed  along  the  coast  of  India, 
oming  to  the  Malayan  peninsula,  had  made  friends 
tlic  King  of  Jobor.  This  kindly  monarch  informed 
f  the  presence  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca  of  a  Portu- 
carrack,  laden  with  pearls  and  spices,  hrocadcs  and 
>us  stones,  and  suggested  its  attack.  Ilcemskerk 
nly  two  small  trading  vessels,  and  a  hundred  and 
■  men.  The  Portuguese  ship  was  of  a  thousand 
jurden,  carried  seventeen  guns,  and  a  crew  of  eight 
•ed  men.  The  figlit  was  of  very  brief  duration; 
hundred  of  the  survivors  surrendered  to  the  Dutch- 
who,  after  dividing  a  million  florins  among  liis 
sailed  in  the  captured  carrack  to  Macao  and 
id  a  trade  with  the  Celestial  Empire, 
^er  visiting  China,  Heeniskerk  retumetl  home,  while 
lanu  and  his  oompanions  continued  un  their  tnivels. 
ng  Java,  ihvy  s;tJl.-il  (...  linivhi,  the  homo  of  the-  luit- 
a]dcluvi-,ujid  mudiia  Ireiity  uf  alliance  between  llie 
ille  on  this  UtHn  isltuid  aii<l  the  great  republic  on 
Jjorwdflof'tlrtriiafca,    One  article  of  this  treaty  dc- 
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tates-Oeiwral,  %vliich  allowed  any  one  to  sulh 
I  to  its  cupital,  it  obtained  the  exclusive  right  for 
y-one  years  of  trailing  around  (he  Cape  of  Good 

and  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  In  the  lirst 
at  its  existence  it  sent  out  a  flpct  of  fourteen  ves- 
nd,  in  ICua,  these  were  followed  by  thirteen  others, 
[aipment  of  the  wliolo  costing  two  million  two  hun- 
Iboasand  florins.*  Within  five  years  after  its  or- 
ttion.  Uy  a  series  of  exploits  resembling  tlio»o  above 
lad,  it  hod  gaine«l  possession  of  all  the  spicc-lslunds, 
led  the  powi*r  of  I'ortugjU  and  Spain,  and  fully  ca- 
lled the  authority  of  llolhtnd  in  the  Eastern  seaa.+ 
it  was  the  work  which  preventt'd  a  jwaco  hetwwen 

uod  the  republic.  Philip  was,  at  length,  willing 
'e  way  on  the  religious  question.  The  Archduke 
t  was  content  to  recognize  the  indejiendence  of  the 
L  IJot  Spain  would  not  consent  to  any  interfer- 
with  the  trade  wliicli  had  Iieen  aajoired  through 
ipal  hull  If  the  reikis  desired  a  peace,  they  must 
lip  their  conquest!)  in  the  East,  and  agree  not  to 
i  vessel  into  those  sacred  regions. 
b  tbe  rcpnblio  bad  no  idea  of  giving  up  tlie  trade 
1  It  had  conquered  with  the  sword,  and  which, 
1  to  that  with  the  Vt'a^i  Indies  and  th«  ooast  of 
ft,  derdojicd  at  the  same  tiitw. 
Incntivethantbult 
III  it  off.  If  BUCbT 
iiiglit  go  oD  forever, 
ent  wbiiih  occurred  i 
rouk)  be  necessarirlj 

But  before  a 
I  for  a  moment  tA'd 


Kl<r.  135. 


:.'■  -J  :r^.-^^r..  j.--i  t-^::l  jcj^-j;  ic  li  ce-r  of  tbeniosi 

,'-.  ■^;--".»^.',  :■■  "■.  ^izz—nl  F'~"~'  ~  ■-■f  the  Ilntch 
:..  -\  "L-  -i.t.z.-  i^  1^  ■Li^  -■^jiiaC  :  ^zitlzi  and  Ponu- 
:.'-...  -,•.-.:.  :..•  :  ;  i^-r  lttl-l  _:  lir:  irieas^Ti:  fleet  from 
*■,-■■  "•y'-r.  I-  :.r>,  Ilj-'t'*:  .t  i  :f'et^  .:  ^.-rrcLinimen. be 
'■■.yy.::-r^'.  r;,^  ^.*^_-ri':  =.._;j,ir:c  ■.:"  ir^e'i  vessels  thai 
-••  fii.:.  .-.ii  f  T  "<iri  ;■-:  it*  c  il-r  s-a.     FiS'liti:.  afiera 

V..-ti>!:7y''...  or  Nii'-vli-  r..  a  z^-Ti  .::  A::i5Trftiam.  ami  a 
*vi«^  of  (.is  nation.  Eir>  i-  -le  enri^ment.  Klaas- 
/,'/»:.%  iii^iirirna-t  ha'i  f.<et-  ji.::  i-^jv.  ami  he  was  left 
•■•■■.■'•.1  ;i  ih-iiunrAl-A  vessel  :•■  S^i.:  eirl:^^  great  Siianisli 
•!/--.')':'jU-:.  for  two  (lays  arJ  ::v.;.  E;cT.t3  he  carried  on 
li.i-  fitfiii.  Tirn*:^  and  acaln  he  ^as  called  on  to  give  q|> 
tl,«-  lJOJw•k■^.'i  t.iiTiU-i.t.  hein:z  olTere-i  quarter  for  himself 
aiil  uic-n-  Hut  ivith  the  tiran^e  flair  flying  from  the 
-tirnjt  of  his  siiatiered  tnaiDmast.  the  only  answer  was 
;ii;ot!i(-r  hroiid-ide.  At  lenjrth  the  riildled  vessel  was 
;il.',iit  to  sink  and  a  final  demand  was  made  for  its  sor 
niid(;r.  I!f-f'ire  re-plying,  the  undramatic  Datdmun 
(-;i)]ird  liiri  iiH^n  aUiut  him  and  quietly  told  themof  liii 
d':liTiiiination.  All  acquiesced  and  knelt  Qpon^edc^^ 
in  jinivcT.  Tlien  Klaaszoon,  with  hts  onit  liao^^^^S 
:i  iriJitc!)  to  thepfjwdermagaiinp,  and  iheshij>  wa?h|innv 
toatuiiis.  Two  of  the  matilatod  crew  werDnscii'dftimi 
l)i<-  waves,  and  live<l  jost  long  enoagh  to  tell  Ih<-ir  sl<'n 
to  tin;  S|«iniJtnl9.  Well  may  ihfl  Hollanders  liiki-  jt'I' 
in  tmrin^  thciir  descent  from  men  like  i1h.'M>.  wlm'.'  .ji 
lions  nink  them  with  any  of  ibeti 


■  Molk'v.  iv.  'iT3.    It  1*  an  in 
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But  this  was  only  «n  incident  in  a  gn'at  stniggle,  show- 
ing tlie  stuff  these  uicn  were  made  of,  tlie  men  who  never 
sui'renik'itHl  a  war-ahip  to  tlie  enemy.  The  next  year 
prove*l  to  Sjuiin  tliat  in  the  'Western  no  nioro  than  in  tlic 
E;tstern  seas  was  she  safe  against  tlie  attacks  of  tiie  rx-- 
|>ut>lic. 

Disappoiiitctl  ■with  the  practical  results  of  the  vx\»>- 
ilition  iwl  by  Aihniral  Jlaultain,  who  was  relegated  to 
i>l»scuritv  for  turning  his  liack  on  a  suiiorior  f««,  the 
States-General,  in  lliuT,  sent  out  a  fleet  coiiimaiidtHi  hv 


rciT  sinnlar  to  this  tmik  jilucu  bt'tn'r<.'ii  un  BiiglisU  Bhip  nnd  u 
S]);iiiiili  rtit-t.  On  lliis  occiiaitm,  ii  »iua(ln<ii  nf  seven  Eiigliiili  vcn- 
H.U.  umk-r  tlie  coiiimund  of  Loril  Tlioiiiua  Howiinl,  nniling  at  tliu 
\t»ici  for  till!  Wcsl  IiiilLi  Ircnsiirc  flupt,  iiiicxiict'ti'dly  cnciiiintcvt^d 
a  Spnnii'ti  li>rru  of  tiflj-fivc  nnned  T<.-d^'U,  The  iidmirul  nitli  fix  of 
lii*  iu|(iii(lr»u  rrtn'Aled  fruin  tbc  fic-M,  lcuviti<r  tlio  vicc-nilitiirul,  Sir 
Itichiinl  UreiiviUc,  Bomcof  wlinKC  mvu  nirr  nick  on  shore,  with  out- 
^liij),  ihii  ItitfiiQt,  to  biittit:  with  the  vncni;.  Ik-ruicitll)'  wuiiiiip; 
Id  tuku  iu  hid  sick  iiioi),  nnd  llius  cut  olf  from  utcaiiL-.  the-  gullaiit 
English iiiuii,  nil  thTiiu<;h  tliu  Hflcmotni  iinil  i)i^ht,  kcgit  iiji  th<-  liti- 
ii)ual  contest.  At  breitk  of  tiny  Inn  luimninition  w:)s  ni-iirly  exli^iti't- 
el.anil  Diiuimoning  his  CKW,  he.  like  KlRaMKMin,  ]iroi)ii<u>i1  to  fin-  tlie 
pAwdiT  iiiutrkzinc.  Up  ta  tliis  jxiint  tlio  puntUol  iit  i-iniiplete.  Hut 
here  it  cIosm,  for  his  Engliuh  crew,  nith  their  lion-lieurteil  eum- 
numloT  mortally  wounded,  refused  their  consent  nnd  Riirreiulereil 
to  the  ftpaniartli.  Hume,  iii.  I8T,  note  3;  Camden,  p.  5r>.>.  Hiii-li  ii 
tucTcndcr  i*  no  nflection  on  EnslUh  coange,  for  the  world  lutd 
MTcr  MM'n  n  iioliler  llglit  U  Mk.  Dot  Ihion  men  hni1  nunc  of  t)i<' 
motircs  Klilch  tired  tho  hmutl  9CJta3bytad*n>  The;  v 
jrcis  of  D  muiiarcb}'.  ftffUtlagft 

••tlKTs  wen  -,^^^^^^^^^^^__ 

A  great  EnglUli  liu,  lA^^^^^^^^^^^^H^  toniurtul- 

iud  the  kni{;hlj^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^BU|>  raibrr 

than  surrender :  hiu  1 
lejHiblicD'i  inilot*  « 
po^cd  burr,  unfuil 
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a  man  of  a  different  stamp.  This  man  was  Jacob  Tan 
Heemskerk,  the  Arctic  explorer,  who  had  already  done 
good  service  in  the  East.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  knightly  race  in  Holland,  presenting  in  his  por- 
trait a  picture  very  different  from  that  which  arises  in 
the  uneducated  mind  at  the  mention  of  a  Dutchman. 
A  man,  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  with  delicate  features, 
large,  lustrous  brown  eyes,  a  thin  high  nose,  and  a  re- 
fined scholarly  expression  of  countenance,  he  wonM 
look,  even  to  a  school-girl,  like  a  hero  of  romance. 

And  he  was  a  hero  worthy  of  his  name  and  race. 
His  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-six  little  vessels,  carrying. 
as  usual,  few  ^ns  and  small  crews.  Sailing  along  tbe 
coast  of  Spain,  and  learning  that  the  treasure  fleet  vas 
not  expected,  be  made  bis  way  around  into  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean. There,  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  he  found  a 
great  Spanish  squadron  lying  in  wait  for  the  Ketber- 
land  traders  from  the  Levant.  At  once  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  an  attack.  The  disproportion  between  tbe 
forces  is  shown  by  what  occurred  as  he  drew  near.  The 
Spanish  admiral,  an  old  sailor,  and  a  hero  of  Lepanto. 
seeing  a  number  of  small  vessels  in  the  distance,  eutit- 
moned  a  Dutch  prisoner,  whom  he  bad  on  board,  and 
asked  whether  tbey  were  Xetherlanders.  The  Dutch- 
man answered  that  they  were,  and  that  he  believed  their 
purjiose  was  to  offer  battle.  The  Spaniard  laughed  long 
and  loud.  He  had  on  bis  fleet  four  thousand  veteran  sol- 
diers, besides  the  sailor?^  Seven  hundred  were  in  the  flag- 
ship, and  he  assured  his  prisoner  that  with  no  assistance 
he  alone  would  make  short  work  of  the  fleet  of  rebeb. 

Trior  to  this  time.  lK)th  Dutcli  and  Euglish  saWol^J 
liad  won  gre,it  victories  ovit  llie  Spaniards  by  vbs 
sujyrior  seamanship  and  the  swifl-saiUng  qualLAx**** 
Uicir  little  vessels.     Th»=  »'  >  £i^i|faM|«B  h...^-«<^ 
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ried  the  great  galleons  of  the  Armada,  and  Hermann  in 
the  Eastern  seas  bad  put  to  rout  an  overwhelming  force. 
But  these  triumphs  had  been  won  in  the  open  sea,  where 
fleet  vessels  could  sail  around  their  clumsv  adversaries 
and  elude  the  close  quarters  in  which  numbers  were  im- 
portant. Ileemskerk  now  opened  a  new  page  in  the 
history  of  naval  warfare,  setting  an  example  which  was 
to  be  followed  by  Dutch  and  English  valor  for  many 
generations.  His  chosen  scene  of  conflict  was  a  land- 
locked bjiy,  in  which  speed  was  of  no  advantage.  The 
enemy  were  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  but  he  was  to 
show  the  world  that  on  the  water,  whatever  the  con- 
ditions, the  Dutchmen,  like  their  first-cousins  in  Eng- 
land, cared  nothing  for  the  odds  against  them. 

Leaving  a  part  of  his  fleet  to  guard  the  entrance  to 
the  bay,  the  Dutch  admiral  gave  orders  to  lay  the 
other  vessels  alongside  the  Spanish  galleons  and  take 
them  by  hard  fighting.  They  had  nothing  before  them, 
ho  said  to  his  men,  but  victory  or  death.  This  was  the 
turning-point  of  the  republic's  life ;  they  must  show  to 
the  world  that  Dutchmen  are  unconquerable.  "Do 
your  duty  and  follow  me ;  I  shall  be  foreniost.''  * 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  battle  opened,  all 
hands  on  the  ships  of  the  republic  first  kneeling  in 
earnest  prayer  and  then  partaking  of  the  loving  cup. 
At  sunset  every  one  of  the  great  Spanish  galleons  had 
Wn  sunk  or  captured.  There  was  nothing  to  mar  the 
joy  of  the  victors,  who  lost  only  a  hundred  men,  except 
the  death  of  Ileemskerk.  lie  fell  at  the  second  broad- 
side, and  was  carried  to  Amstoixlam  to  be  buried  at  the 
P^Uc  expense  amidst  universal  lainc^itations.-f 


Ifelereii,  quoted  by  Duvics,  ii.  413;  Motley,  iv.  323. 
,iv.  829;  Davies,  ii.  417. 
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That  outsiders  should  prate  to  men  like  these  of  sar- 
rendering  to  Spain,  giving  up  their  religion,  or  abandon- 
ing the  sea,  appears,  as  we  look  back  upon  it,  almost  in- 
credible. Yet  the  English  and  French  statesmen  of  the 
time  thought,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  national  charac- 
ter, that  this  could  be  accomplished.  In  1596,  Elizabeth 
and  Henry  of  Navarre  had  deceived  these  simple-minded 
republicans  with  a  fraudulent  treaty.  One  copy,  which 
was  shown  to  the  States-General,  provided  for  a  large 
English  army  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Spain,  which 
was  to  be  waged  in  France.  Trusting  in  this  instrument, 
the  republic  had  furnished  an  equal  force.  The  secret 
and  operative  copy  relieved  Elizabeth  from  her  engage- 
ment, and  threw  the  republic  in  the  breach.*  This  feat 
of  monarchical  diplomacy  had  been  overlooked.  Again, 
from  the  very  outset  of  the  struggle  the  English  pirates 
had  inflicted  more  damage  on  the  republic  than  all  the 
navy  of  Spain.  Elizabeth,  in  1592,  had  at  last  somewhat 
suppressed  these  practices,t  but  after  the  accession  of 
James  they  took  on  another  form.  James,  in  16W, 
made  his  peace  with  Spain,  and  had  dangling  before  his 
eyes  a  marriage  between  the  Infanta  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  the  reversion  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  dowry 
for  the  bride,  and  an  annual  pension  of  a  million  ducats 
for  himself.  With  this  bait  before  the  king,  and  with  a 
court  in  the  secret  pay  of  Spain,  any  pretext  was  good 
enough  for  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  a  Netherland 
vessel.:!:  These  outrages,  too,  the  damage  from  which 
can  hardly  be  imagined,  had  been  necessarily  overlodced 
by  the  republic,  struggling  single-handed  for  its  life. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  English 


♦  Motley,  iii.  40G.  f  Idem,  iii.  184.  J  Idem,  iv.  M8. 
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statesmen  now  looked  forwanl  to  aiviiior  field  of  aggrsin- 
tlizement.  In  ICOO,  Elizabeth  had  grantc-d  a  charter  to 
the*  English  East  India  Conijiany.  Its  capital  was  very 
smull,  being  only  seventy-two  tlioiisand  pounds,  about 
one  eighth  as  lar^  as  that  of  the  Dutch  comjuiny,  and 
its  operations  had  been  proportionately  insignificant. 
Its  vessels  Iiad  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Hollanders, 
reaping  some  of  the  advantages  of  their  coniiucMts.* 
Now  that  the  victory  wiis  complete,  the  English  nitxl- 
estly  proixjsed  to  gather  in  tlie  whole  liarvest.  In  the 
treaty  which  Jaines  made  with  Sjtain,  in  1604,  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  East  India  trade.  Spain  claimed 
it  fur  herself,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  English 
would  prosecute  it  wherever  jxKsihle.  If,  then,  the  re- 
public could  only  lie  induced  in  its  treaty  to  abandon 
tliis  trade  altogether,  the  field  would  lie  ojien  to  men 
who  had  no  fear  of  the  rivalry  of  Spain  or  Portugai. 
Such  were  the  motives  which  led  the  English  statesmen 
to  atlviso  the  Netherlan<lers  to  submit  to  Spain.'f- 

Thc  designs  of  Franco  were  no  less  extensive  and 
unfriendly.  Only  a  few  years  liefons  Henry  III.  had 
declined  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  when  of- 


•  Ito^rs's  "  Story  of  HoHnnd,"  |i|),  178. 179. 

+  M.itlcy.iv,  3«0,  otc.    I'rof.  Tborold  Kn((or«,in  afvw  wnrdR.w 
lip  ilii;  whole  jiiilky  uf  Eii|{tiind  na  exhMlcd  luwonU  U 
UmU  for  tlio  next  two  hmidrcil  years:  "Prom  tins  A 
>li>wii  !■>  the  days  of  C»Dninf(,  tt  wus  tlio  p 
III  piimkT  to  tlie  must  xinlid  iiutinctn  of  I 
tnii'kU'  111  the  iloJErnx  of  iho  liouMW  of  B 
till'  iiiclcpL'iidencG  of  tbu  KulUot  republb 
rT  vii-w.  that  of  Hccnriufi  allien  on  Ibo  ~ 
iiy  wa4  entirely  miwlMr;  from  the  p 
iiKiniliiy.  it  wu  supreniely  diibancatL."— 
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fered  to  him  after  the  death  of  William  the  Sfleit 
Now  that  they  had  won  their  independence,  his  suc- 
cessor coveted  them  with  an  intense  longing  which 
influenced  the  policy  of  France  for  the  next  two  cai- 
turies.*  He,  too,  w^as  hoping  to  marry  his  son  to  the 
Infanta  and  secure  the  Netherlands  as  a  portion  for 
the  bride.  He  also  hoped  by  excluding  the  republic 
from  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  to  secure  that  prize 
for  France.f 

Thus  England  and  France,  its  ancient  allies,  were 
now  united  against  the  republic  from  motives  of  sim- 
ple greed.  In  addition,  the  ruling  powers  in  each  gov- 
ernment hated  its  republican  ideas,  their  very  existence 
being  a  standing  menace  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  and  the  theory  that  society  is  organized 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  members  of  a  privileged  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  middle  classes  of  England  were 
attached  to  the  republic  by  ties  founded  on  the  same 
causes  which  made  it  obnoxious  to  king  and  courtier. 

That  the  Netherlanders,  under  such  conditions,  even 
after  all  their  victories,  brought  the  armed  struggle  to  a 
temporary  close  is  not  the  least  of  their  achievements. 
This  was  accomplished  merely  through  the  practice  of 
republican  diplomacy  —  that  of  straightforward,  open 
dealing.:!:    England  was  soon  disposed  of.     The  arro- 


♦  "  Up  to  our  own  times,  French  governments  have  inherited  and 
striven  to  give  effect  to  the  policy  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  nearly 
every  great  European  war  has  found  that  the  conquest  or  the  de- 
fence of  tlie  Low  Countries  was  the  real  object  of  the  combat^' 
— Rogers,  p.  207. 

t  Motley,  iv.  379,  etc. 

I  When  a  new-fledged  diplomat  applied  to  Bameveld  for  advice 
as  to  his  diplomatic  correspondence,  the  great  statesman  replied,  in 
words  worthy  of  Washington,  "  The  truth  in  shortest  about  matten 
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^ance  of  her  feeble-minded  monarch  had  been  borne 
ivith,  while  mightier  matters  were  on  hand.  Jsow  that 
:he  war  was  over,  the  Dutch  statesmen  received  his  ad- 
rice  with  silent  and  merited  contempt.  France,  how- 
?ver,  was  a  nearer  and  more  formidable  neighbor,  and 
lad  to  be  treated  with  greater  consideration.  Henry 
>f  Navarre  was  untiring  in  his  efforts,  and  unbounded 
n  his  offers  of  place  and  money,  to  induce  the  states- 
men and  generals  of  the  repubUc  to  yield  to  Spain  and 
make  a  |)eace  to  his  advantage.  He  found,  to  his  great 
>uri)rise,  that  these  men  seemed  to  have  no  private  ob- 
jects in  view,  but  were  looking  only  to  their  country's 
tfood.  To  all  his  advances  a  courteous  answer  was 
petumeil,  for  he  was  alwavs  courteous;  but  in  their 
letennination  the  Netherlanders  were  inflexible.  Thev 
ivould  not  recognize  any  foreign  rulers,  they  would  not 
rive  up  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  and  they  would 
lot  i>crniit  the  open  exercise  of  the  Tatholic  religion. 

In  insisting  up(m  this  last  point,  these  men,  who  had 
Hxn  lighting  so  long  for  religious  liberty,  seem  at  first 
rlance  inconsistent.    But  it  must  bo  remembered  that 
his  was  a  i)()litical  as  well  as  a  religious  question.    The 
'liurch  of  Home  had  by  its  practice  announced  that 
lo  obligation  with  a  heretic  was  of  binding  force.    To 
»IMMily  admit  its  ]>riests,  all  bound  to  Spain,  and  with 
hem  the  Jesuits,  who  were  now  looked  upon  as  enemies 
if  the  human  rdcc,  was  to  establish  armed  camps  of  the 
•neniy  within  their  borders.     This  they  were  unwiUii 
o  d<i,  t^spccially  under  compulsion.    But  they  went  i 
Uw  than  any  other  jxjople  of  their  time.    They  n 
iiadt*  any  inquiry  into  a  man's  religious  belief,  and 


't'  importance  shall  be  takcu  for  good  stylc/^ — Motley'a  ^  Bsia 
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never  interfered  with  his  private  devotions.  This  ns 
not  religious  liberty,  aa  we  understand  it,  bot  it  was  a 
step  in  that  direction  which  had  been  taken  by  no  oditf 
nation. 

l!ut,  after  all,  the  religious  question  came,  in  the  eod, 
to  occupy  only  a  subordinate  position  in  the  peace  vegy 
tiations.  Spain  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  Cathtdks 
would  have  all  their  rights  respected  in  the  rebellkxis 
provinces.  The  main  difficulty  arose  over  the  East  Indii 
trade.  That  the  Hollanders  were  unwilling  to  abandoiL 
For  twenty  months  the  negotiations  ran  on — ttreDty 
months  crowded  with  evidence  of  the  duphcity  of  Spain, 
and  the  unfriendliness,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  of  Fnmce 
and  England. 

Finally  the  republic  triumphed,  although  its  triamph 
was  not  complete.  The  costly  siege  of  Ostend,  the  Dutch 
conquests  in  the  East,  the  battle  of  Gibraltar  Bay,  the 
bankruptcy  of  Spinola,  and  the  desolation  of  the  Obe- 
dient Provinces — all  proclaimed  the  necessity  for  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  if  Spain  was  to  escape  still  farther 
disiistcrs.  Phili[),  therefore,  finding  that  no  peace  could 
bo  made  upon  his  terms,  suggested  the  establishment  of 
a  truco  for  a  jKsriod  of  several  years. 

Tliis  suggestion  was  bitterly  opposed  by  a  large  party 
in  Ilie  republic.  hea(ie<l  by  Prince  Maurice.  Some  d 
this  jMirty.  to  ivhom  tlie  war,  both  on  land  and  aea,  wit 
pn)viiig  very  profitable,  did  not  desire  a  poace  on  anv 
toruia.  Joined  with  them  were  others  who  looked  on 
the  war  as  a  crusade,  which  ought  not  to  bo  abaudonfd 
until  ]wi|»acy  was  driven  from  all  the  Netherlands.  By 
tlu'so  men.  and  bv  many  others  in  the  State,  a  truce  was 
n>g«rdo<l  as  particularly  objectionable.  Tliey  argued, 
and  with  gri>at  reason,  that  it  was  only  a  trick  of  !>paiB 
111  gain  a  brcatliing-sjKll ;  that  it  would  be  improved,  on 
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he  part  of  all  tlieir  enemies,  by  fomenting  dissensions 
n  tlieir  midst,  su  ttiat  at  its  terminatiun,  if  not  before, 
he  republic  might  full  an  etisy  prey  to  one  of  the  great 
hostile  powers.  On  the  other  side  stood  most  of  the 
rivil  authorities,  leil  by  the  great  Bameveld.  They  saiv 
:hat  the  war  was  building  up  a  military  power  which 
night  prove  inimical  to  the  republic,  while  it  certainly 
.iiininishc<l  tlieir  authority.  The  public  debt  was  now 
xtnaitlerable,  and  was  on  the  increase,  although  taxation 
was  eni>riuous.  The  war  enriche<l  some  cliisses  i>f  the 
comniunity.  but  the  iMjople  at  large,  they  Siiid.  would 
In?  I)enelited  by  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  which  time 
would  probably  n\)cn  into  a  permanent  j>eace.* 

The  day  was  carried  by  liarneveld  and  his  adherents. 
On  the  Itth  of  April.  IfiOlt,  the  States-General  and  the 
Archdukes  Albert  an<l  Isalx>lla  signe<l  the  famous  truce, 
which,  afterwards  ratified  hy  the  King  of  S|>ain,  vir- 
tually recognized  the  indejwndence  of  the  republic. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was  limited  to  twelve  years, 
the  reljels  obtained  everything  for  wliich  they  had  con- 
tended. The  I'niteil  Provinces  were  ti-eated  with  as 
"free  states,"  over  which  Si>ain  and  the  archdukes 
"pretended  to  nothing."  No  allusion  was  made  to  the 
religious  question  which  each  party  was  left  to  settle  in 
its  own  dominions.  The  East  India  tradi'  wns  scciiivd 
through  a  special  urticle,  signed  hy  S]min,  titKiWio^ 
npen,  bo  far  as  that  [wwer  could  do  it,  all  t 
of  the  world  to  the  subjects  of  the  KtaUAf^ 

This  was  the  treatv  that  filled  tb(  ~  * 


•  Molli'7  Mi'ri'! 
ibougli  each  v-a"  mnliidotU' 
npioioni  U  to nliat  wqa 

♦  Motley,  i».  5il. 
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with  joy  while  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  making  their 
way  from  Amsterdam  to  Leyden.  France  and  England 
were  naturally  disappointed,  and  refused  at  first  to  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  the  new  European  power.  But 
their  actions  could  not  change  the  fact.  The  republic 
had  been  virtually  established,  although  its  position  was 
still  to  be  secured  by  another  war,  and  then  protected 
for  a  century  and  a  half  against  a  series  of  assaults  from 
every  quarter,  which  finally  reduced  it  to  exhaustion. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

WAB  CONCLUDED  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS— 1609-1648 

THE     DclCTBtNE     OF     NATIONAUTY    A8    OPPOSED    TO     STATKs' 
BIGHTS    SETTLED — THE    StNOD    OP    DORT 

The  twelve  years  which  followed  the  making  of  a 
trace  with  Spain  mark  a  period  of  unexampled  prosper- 
ity in  the  history  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  But  they 
were  not  years  of  tranquillity,  either  foreign  or  domestic. 
Ou  the  contrary,  the  new  commonwealth  at  this  time 
passetl  through  the  crisis  of  its  existence,  proving  to  the 
world,  under  the  test  of  internal  dissensions — as  did  the 
United  States  at  a  later  day — the  inherent  strength  of 
its  republican  institutions. 

In  regard  to  its  foreign  relations  I  need  to  make  only 
a  brief  allusion :  any  full  discussion  of  them  would  lead 
us  into  the  boundless  sea  of  European  politics,  which 
none  but  the  closes!  stmlent  of  contemporaneous  history 
can  understand.  Vet  the  subject  cannot  be  entirety 
pafsotl  over,  for  thf  events  of  these  years  led  up  to  t" 
blootly  orgies  which  lilotted  rivilization  out  of  C 

The  Keformation  in  Ocriiiany  had  been  follow 
a  civil  war,  which  w;is  ended,  in  1555,  bv  tlie  1 
Augsburg,     Accorviing  to  the  pnivisions  uf  this  t 
the  creeils  and  reitui'^"^  establishments  of  Uioj 
bundretl  and  fifty  sliiteM.  kingdomn,  and  J 
forming  the  inconjjrumis  ufistK-mlion  < 
Koman  Empire" — whith  V'oitiiire  i 
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was  not  Roman,  and  was  not  an  Empire — were  to  con- 
tinue for  all  time  as  then  established ;  the  states  held  bv 
the  Church  remaining  Catholic,  and  those  held  by  the  Lo- 
therans  remaining  Protestant.  The  lines,  however,  were 
not  very  definitely  drawn,  being  established,  not  with 
any  regard  to  the  faith  of  the  people,  but  with  regard 
to  that  of  the  rulers  alone,  since  the  subject  was  always 
supposed  to  follow  the  religion  of  his  monarch.  Such 
a  compromise  could,  of  course,  result  only  in  a  truce  and 
not  a  peace.  As  time  went  on,  rulers  who  changed  their 
faith  claimed  that  their  subjects  should  follow  them;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  people  began  to  think  that  their  re- 
ligious opinions  should  l)e  regarded  by  their  rulers.  The 
Protestants,  too,  quarrelled  bitterly  among  themsekes 
over  jx)ints  of  doctrine ;  while  the  Catholics,  recovering 
from  the  first  shock  of  the  Reformation,  purified  their 
Church  from  many  of  its  abuses,  and,  presenting  an  un- 
broken front,  looked  forward  to  its  complete  re-estab- 
lishment. Add  now  the  elements  of  discord,  furnished 
by  domestic  greed  or  ambition,  to  those  arising  from  the 
schemes  of  Austria  and  Spain  for  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment, and  one  can  imagine  what  time  had  in  store  for 
Germany. 

By  1(108,  the  religious  conflict  had  so  far  developed 
that  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  who  were  found 
mainly  in  the  southern  sections  of  the  empire,  oi^ 
ized  a  "  Protestant  Union,"  for  the  ostensible  parpmeof 
self-defence.  Their  opponents  at  once  formed  a  "Caiho* 
lie  League,''  and  thus  the  parties  stood  in  hostile  amy* 
The  next  year  witnessed  the  opening  skinnish  of  tta 
struggle. 

The  duchy  of  Cleves  lay  just  beyond  the  Catholio 
Xetherlands,  controlling  the  Khine,  and  holding 
of  great  strategical  importance  in  the  inevitable 
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;t.  In  IfiOO,  its  insane  childless  ruler  died,  leaving, 
;nry  of  Navarre  said,  the  whole  world  his  heir, 
were  the  legal  rights  of  the  various  claimants,  as- 
r  title  through  distant  kinship,  is  a  matter  of  no 
cnl  imjwrtance.  Some  were  Catholics  and  some 
Protestants,  and  the  whole  question  turned  on 
"eligious  faith. 

far-seoing  statesmen  of  the  Dutch  Republic  rec- 
d  the  im])ortance  of  the  situation,  and  so  did  the 
of  France,  who,  however  indifferent  to  religious 
,  was  opposeil  to  any  further  extenaion  of  Spain 
stria.  lie  therefore  united  with  the  Hollanders 
port  the  Protestant  claimants.  ]x>ng  negotiations 
eti,  litoking  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  con- 
sy ;  but  they  were  broken  off  by  the  action  of  the 
iic  heirs,  wIk>  marched  into  the  duchy  and  took 
e  (K>sses.sion  of  some  of  its  imjtortant  cities.  Their 
session  meant  war,an<l  this  was  immediately  deter- 
on.  The  republic  was  to  furnish  a  force  of  four- 
liousand  men.  with  Prince  Maurice  at  tlieir  head, 
le  hero  of  Ivry  was  himself  to  take  the  field,  fol- 
bv  twenty -six  thousand  Frenchmen.  "With  such 
ly.  and  with  these  two  powers  united,  the  future 
D{>c  might  have  been  then  controlled, 
on  the  14th  of  May,  hi  10.  just  as  llie  Fifiicii 
ttM  setting  out.  the  knife  of  J£kVAil|j|p  Aadod  the 
lIoMry.aud  reiiioveil  forj(ja  ~^'""  * 
nc«  in  upholding  iba  T 
Hotiain  had  been  i 
T  Italian  panunoar|'| 
now  ruled  FnUMM^-J 
ic  to  the  I 
releni 
eft  Bul 
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Yet  the  republic  was  not  disheartened.  Within  a 
month  after  the  death  of  Henry,  Maurice,  with  sixteen 
thousand  men,  set  out  for  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  With- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  life,  he  captured  the  city  of  Jn- 
lich,  the  main  stronghold  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Catholics,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  Protestant  claim- 
ants. This  was  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Ko  further 
resistance  was  offered,  and  the  army  of  the  republic, 
having  secured  its  position,  returned  home  to  await  far- 
ther developments.* 

Three  years  later  an  event  occurred  which  gave  a 
gleam  of  encouragement  to  the  Protestants  on  the  Con- 
tinent.    In  1613,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  the  EngM 
king,  was  married  to  Frederick,  the  Elector-Palatine. 
Her  husband  was  a  pronounced  Protestant,  and  held 
one  of  the  seven  votes  which  was  to  elect  the  neit 
Emperor  of  Germany.     Such  an  alliance  was  looked 
upon  as  committing  England  to  the  cause  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  it  was  hailed  with  universal  delight  by  the 
English  people.    The  republicans  in  Holland  also  were 
delighted,  believing  that,  if  France  was  lost,  they  were 
to  regain  their  old  ally  across  the  Channel.    English- 
men and  Dutchmen  were  speedily  undeceived.     The 
imbecile  James,  with  the  prospect  before  him  of  the 
Spanish  marriage  which  was  to  relieve  him  from  his 
financial  troubles,  cared  little  for  what  became  of  the 
Protestants  abroad.     Thev  received  from  him  an  abun- 
dance  of  good  advice,  but  nothing  more. 

If  Henry  of  Navarre  had  not  fallen  at  the  hands 
of  an  assassin,  and  had  James  of  England  been  a  man, 
the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  might  have  been 
averted.     Left  to  themselves,  the  Netherlanders  could 


*  Motley's  "  Barneveld,"  i.  255. 
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cmly  l<X)k  on  clurinj^:  the  ronijiimlor  of  tlio  \v\wi\  whWo 
the  storm  clouds  won^  gjithorinj::  tlioir  I'nrv. 

Meantime,  the  internal  diss^Misions  IkuI  ans«»n  in  tin* 
republic  which  hail  Ihhmi  imMlictetl  l»y  tho  enemy  as 
the  certain  agents  of  its  destruction.  The  rcpnlilir. 
however,  surviveil  them;  and  with  this  simple  Ktalf 
inent  the  whole  subject  might  be  dismissed,  had  \\w^r 
dissensions  Ixi'n  the  outgi*owth  of  mrrc  |M*rs(i)ial  nndtj 
tion,  or  had  thev  1)een  foumled,  as  sonic  historians  havf* 
assumed,  on  simple  difFerences  in  rchgiouH  diHtririf.  'I'd 
a  sujwrHcial  observer, either  <if  these  eaiises  may  be  siif 
ticient  to  explain  a  series  of  events  whieli  thr«'alen<'d 
the  disruption  of  the  infant  rnion.  l!iit  the  ^triflenf. 
who  understands  the  character  of  these  Netherhinderx. 
esj)ecially  if  he  is  an  American  ac/jfiainted  with  the 
hi^torv  iff  Ainrrifti's  irr^-^it  f  iv.j  War,  \vi||  find  beri'-arh 
this  c<»r.ir«.«Vrrsv  a  fujfsrion  nrK-h  more  jnr^-r"^fjriir  >irid 
much  VA'*>-  v::.l1.     Th:.-*  -rif-stion  '^.k  Ti'i*  <^i  ^  l*->iri/  fir*- 

w.ss  :!.-■  'n:.-.*'.  *  'n  '"..••  ■/:••  >:•!•■•  -"i.i'i*!  .\  -.-ir  ^ :.i::\-,.\\-:f 
'...:'.'  '..-■  S  •'  y"\Ar.'\  Ti.-" '.  /:  •■  Vis  <ivr.;...  i  .-.•,»^:-.-iI.--r- 
^.  ■      :'  -•       :•■-  J"  -jr.iri-s  :   .  r  •..,.  .■':..■■!•  ^.,;»-  *ri,i.i;    i.  ..irj-r-i* 
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ward  to  finding  in  Germany,  Fiance,  or  England  a  soc- 
ercign  ruler  who  would  take  in  each  Province  the  po- 
sition of  the  ])crjured  Philip.  Hence,  while  the  seren 
Provinces  agreed  upon  an  eternal  union,  the  union  cta- 
templatcd  was  very  different  from  that  which  was  forced 
ujTOn  them  by  the  logic  of  events.*  Being  only  provis- 
ional, one  of  the  main  defects  of  this  written  ConslitD- 
tion,  as  a  working  instrument,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
(Confederacy,  like  its  first  successor  in  America,  waa  left 
without  an  executive  head.  In  addition,  the  geoenl 
government,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  American 
<!on federation  before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, could  not  deal  directly  with  the  citizens,  bat 
only  with  sovereign  states. 

For  sevcRil  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Uniwi, 
attempts  were  made  to  find  a  sovereign,  but  all  these 
Attempts,  as  we  have  seen,  proved  fruitless.  Meantime, 
however,  the  government  bad  to  be  administered,  and, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  theoretical  difficulties  setr 
tied  themselves.  While  William  the  Silent  lived,  he  vias 
virtual  ruler,  although  holding  no  otRcial  position  under 
tlK'  general  I'uion.f  The  nominal  executive  power  ww 
placed  in  a  Committee  of  the  Provinces,  and  the  It^isiJ- 
tivf  [Hiwer  in  the  States-General. 

The  hitter  bixiy  was  an  old  institution  in  thi 
erlands.      It  first  came  into  being  after  the  dcatli  oi 
t'hai-los  the  ISold.  in   1477.  when    iiJs   liiii-hlvr  Mfirj 
callinl   a  generiil   assembly  of  delegat-.-i   fi-om  «il  llr 
I'txivinces.  to  omcert 


[,.ilfy"=i"  Dutch  Kf{>ubli 
i,  ;H>.  I'tc.  ,' 

*  lit-  was  oflbivJ  UmI 
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ioQg  of  Louis  XI.  of  France.*  Since  that  time  it  had 
leen  constantly  summoned  by  the  sovereign,  whenever 
natters  of  general  interest  arose-f  It  was  natural,  there- 
'ore,  that  the  rebellious  Provinces  should  organize  such 
in  assembly,  and  they  did  so  after  the  Union  of  Utrecht 
n  1579.  It  was  composed  of  representatives  chosen  by 
iie  assemblies  of  the  seven  ditferent  Provinces  forming 
he  Union  ;  and  in  its  organisatiou  the  principle  of  u 
nnfederation  between  independent  states  was  recog- 
lized  by  the  provision  that  each  Province,  regardless 
>f  its  population  and  the  number  of  delegates  tliat  it 
tan-  at  to  send,  should  have  only  a  single  vote.:( 

Thus  matters  continued  until  the  death  of  William 
;he  8ilent.  He  was  actual  commander-in-chief  of  the 
umy,  and  virtual  sovereign,  all  by  common  consent, 
rhe  States-General,  as  a  legislative  body,  met  only  peri- 
odically, whild  the  Executive  Committee  was  in  constant 
■easion.^  In  1585,  Leicester  was  chosen  Govemor-Gen- 
eml  of  the  Union,  and  thus  a  formal  executive  was  ob- 
tained and  one  difficulty  was  removed.  At  the  same 
lime  a  Council  of  State  was  organized,  after  the  model 
ol  the  former  Committee,  which  it  replaced. 

ThJB  body,  about  eighteen  in  number,  was  selected 
fcooi  the  various  Provinces,  and  intrusted  with  high 
exwiitivo  funrlioiis.  csi)ecially  in  military  matters.  lis 
BM-mbfRt  did  luA  rrprcspnt  their  states,  but  the  nation 
41  large,  'i'lufv  wi'ra  coia|)elled,  in  fact,  to  forswear 
<JI«gMi)oe  to  their  natire  Provinces  "in  onier  Ui  1m> 
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true  to  the  generality'."  *  Unbound  by  the  instructions 
of  their  constituents,  they  formed  an  independent  Com- 
mittee of  the  ivhole  liepublic,  embodying  the  principle 
of  nationality,  as  opjwsed  to  the  principle  of  state-sor- 
ereignty  rc[)rcsente<l  in  the  States-General. 

Then,  two  years  later,  came  the  collapse  of  Leicester's 
administration,  and  affairs  were  thrown  back  into  tbeir 
original  confusion.  Again  they  were  settled  in  a  verj' 
practical  manner.  It  had  been  found  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a  sovereign  in  France  or  England.  Prince  Maurice 
was  considered  too  young  for  the  position,  although  his 
chiiuis  were  advocate*!  iu  some  quarters.  The  States- 
(lenend  solved  the  problem  by  taking  all  authority  upoo 
itself.  Thus  the  republic  came  into  being,  not  as  a  de- 
liberate creation,  but  as  a  growth.  Developed  under 
such  conditions,  its  form  of  government  was  undefined, 
and  somewhat  dilKcutt  of  comprehension  by  the  modem 
student  accustomctl,  as  in  England,  to  well-defined  prre- 
cdcnts,  or,  as  in  America,  to  a  written  organic  law  set- 
tling the  limits  of  the  tliffprcnt  ticpartmcnts  in  the  StatP. 
ytill.  it  was  an  age  of  practice  rather  than  of  iheon', 
and  the  system  worked  well  enough  during  a  period  of 
war. 

This  was  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  one  man. 
The  States -General,  composed  ut  times  of  over  tbrM  J 
himdreil  members,  seems  a  strange  liody  to  aseamc  ex-  ] 
eculive  functions.     I>ut,  in  fact,  Kolland,  olthou^  i* 
cast  but  one  vote,  exercised  a  controlling  inflaeuce    !i 
contained  more  than  half  the  population  of. the  rci<t)>>- 
lic.  and  }>aid  more  than  half  the  ta«M-     AJKIW'  f^  I*  i 
had  as  a  standing  lepresentative  J 
veld,  the  ablest  statesman    ndtj) 

*  Motley's  '■  Unil 
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)  age.*  Deserving  power  from  his  ability  and  integ- 
y,  he  soon  became  the  actual  ruler  of  the  republic, 
ipensing  substantially  with  the  services  of  the  Coun- 
of  State,  from  which  he  had  been  excluded  under 
icester,  he  virtually  directed  all  military  operations, 
ntrolling  hia  associates,  he  made  treaties  and  con- 
;ted  all  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  affairs.t 
^uoh  was  the  system  under  which  the  affairs  of  the 
rablic  had  been  administered  during  the  lust  twen- 
two  years  of  the  war.  Everything  was  done  in  the 
me  of  the  States-General,  which,  in  1585,  had  consti- 
ed  itself  a  permanent  instead  of  a  periodical  body.:]: 
though  its  master,  Bameveld  was  nominally  noth- 
[  but  its  servant.  Upon  paper  it  was  the  executive, 
niral  of  the  navy,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 

[t  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  patriotism  and  the  in- 
isity  of  purpose  of  the  Netlierlanders  that,  while  the 
tional  life  was  in  danger,  they  acquiesced  cheerfully 
this  assumption  of  authority.  We  have  seen  how 
unice,  the  greatest  soldier  of  his  age,  gracefully  gave 
ly  in  military  questions  to  his  lords  and  masters  the 
ites-Oeneml,  led  by  Bameveld,  the  civilian.  So  the 
vote  people,  looking  for  practical  results,  had  nothing 
BV  about  constitutional  usurpations. 
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But  as  to  all  these  matters  the  trace  with  Spain 
brought  about  a  change.  Barneveld  was  a  great  man, 
and  had  rendered  inestimable  services  to  his  coantrj; 
but  he  was  dictatorial,  overbearing  in  his  manners,  and 
entirely  wanting  in  that  native  tact  which  had  made 
William  the  Silent  the  idol  of  his  countrymen.*  Through 
these  traits  of  character  he  had  made  many  personal  en- 
emies, chief  among  whom  was  Prince  Maurice,  the  great 
captain.  Maurice's  father  had  been  oflFered  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Ketherlands.  He  had  declined  it,  belie?- 
ing  that  arrangements  might  be  made  more  advanta- 
geous to  his  country ;  but  every  one  was  persuaded  thai 
nothing  had  prevented  his  eventual  acceptance  of  the 
honor  except  the  shot  of  the  assassin  which  ended  his 
career.  It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  the  son 
should  feel  some  dissatisfaction  at  seeing  another  assome 
the  power  which  seemed  almost  his  by  hereditary  right. 

During  the  war  Maurice  had  chafed  under  the  rule  of 
Barneveld,  who  constantly  insisted  on  military  moT^ 
ments  which  were  opposed  to  the  judgment  of  a  soldi^*. 
Yet,  to  the  outside  world,  he  had  been  the  commander 
of  the  army,  living  in  royal  state,  dining  two  hundred 
officers  daily  at  his  table,  surrounded  by  the  scions  of 
noble  houses,  and  looked  up  to  by  the  ix>pulace  as  the 
representative  of  the  republic.  Now,  however,  all  this 
was  ended.  He  received,  to  be  sure,  a  generous  salary 
of  about  seventy  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and,  besides, 
had  a  large  private  fortune,  which  was  augmented  at 
the  death  of  his  older  brother,  which  made  him  Prince 
of  Orange.f     He  was  also  stadtholder  in  five  of  the 


♦  Motley's  "  Barneveld,"  ii.  109,  130. 

t  Philip  AVilliam,  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Silent,  was  taken 
prisoner  early  in  the  war  and  carried  to  Spain,  where  he  was  edo- 
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eren  ProTinces,  and  there  he  had  great  jx^wer.  l>ut  in 
he  repoblic  itself  he  held  no  office^  and  exerviseil  no  di< 
fxi  aathoritv.  lie,  too«  was  dietatoriuL  l^einir  arbitrary 
Dj nature  and  by  his  military  training:  yet  this  was  over- 
looked in  the  saccessful  soldier.  IJke  his  gre^it  fatlien 
bo  was  unostentatious  in  his  dress,  wearing  on  onlinary 
occasions  a  very  plain  costume,  without  ornainont  exivpt 
I  gokl-handled  sword  and  a  roi)e  of  diamonds  strung 
iround  his  shabby  felt  hat.  lieloveil  by  tho  jHH^ple  at 
large,  encircleil  by  a  halo  of  military  glory,  full  of  am- 
bitioD,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  it  was  inevitablo  that 
peace  should  bring  about  a  conflict  between  him  and  tho 
iged  Barneveld. 

But  Maurice  was  not  the  only  enomy  that  had  boon 
nade  by  the  statesman  who  for  so  nuiny  years  had 
iiled  the  commonwealth.  His  dictatorKhip  had  been 
loquiesced  in  while  the  country  was  in  danger,  but  now 
bat  peace  had  come,  many  of  tliememlKM's  of  tlu^  StatoK- 
»enend,  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  ])<)pulation,  gav(^ 
rmptoms  of  revolt.  And  here,  in  tliis  fact,  w(^  nhall 
nd  the  key  to  the  coming  situation. 

During  the  war,  liarnevehl  had  conducrted  opcTations 
fxm  the  theory  that  the  United  Netlierliin<lH  wwi*  u 
iition.  lie  was  then  supreme,  and  no  one  (jiicNtionrd 
is  jxwition.  But  when  his  power  was  (fudangcnMl,  Iji* 
langed  front,  and  declared  that  tln'V  witi*  only  a 
ague  of  indej)endent  states.  He  controlled  Holland, 
le  largest  and  wealthiest  memlxtr  of  the  conf<*<l<'ra<  y, 
ud  now  claime<l  that  over  it  the  n'pnblic  had  no  au 
joritv,  siive  that  (riven  bv  the  l>are  hotter  of  tli<*  I  nion 
f  Ttrt'cht,  sif^ne<l  thirty  years  b<*fon*.     In  tlji«  ronton 


attj  as  a  PaIli^t.     He  n'tiirn<-<l  to  Xtm  N<'th<'flaii<l>  ifi   I'tU^,  mul 
iittl.  UDmarricd,  in  101^.    3lHunce  fcucccedcJ  Uj  \ih  titl«r  uu'J  <  btuii-i». 
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tion  he  was  supported  by  the  lawyers,  who  cjoold  see 
nothing  in  the  question  outside  the  range  of  their  irj 
and  musty  parchments.  But  this  people  had  for  foity 
years  been  battling  for  actualities.  They  had  beat 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  common  foe, 
and  their  blood,  shed  in  the  cause  of  independence,  had, 
as  they  believed,  welded  them  into  something  other 
than  a  rope  of  sand. 

The  idea  of  a  nation  was  at  this  time  a  novelty  in  the 
political  world.  Lawyers  could  not  understand  it,  for 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  their  books  of  preoe^ 
dents.  There  were  about  them  kings  with  subjects, 
provinces  hewed  out  by  the  sword,  cities  with  their  mtt- 
nicipal  charters,  leagues  made  by  parchment  treaties; 
but  the  nation,  the  entity,  the  something  which  the  th^ 
orist  even  now  finds  so  difficult  of  definition,  was  un- 
recognized. A  host  of  writers,  led  by  the  great  thinks 
of  France,  and  followed  by  Buchanan  in  Scotland  and 
Hooker  in  England,  were  theorizing  upon  the  subject.* 
The  practical  Netherlanders  settled  the  question  by  de- 
ciding that  a  common  speech,  common  interests,  conti- 
guity of  territory,  and  a  war  of  forty  years'  duration  had 
made  of  them  one  j)eople. 

This  was  really  the  question  which  was  involved  in 


*  See  Ilalhun's  "  Literature  of  Europe," passim.  The  leading  writer 
upon  this  subject  was  Bodin,  a  Frenchman,  whose  work,  the  "Re- 
public," was  published  in  1577.  He  first  advanced  the  theory,  nnoe 
ampliticd  by  Bentham,  that  the  object  of  society  is  the  greatest 
good  of  every  citizen.  It  may  also  interest  Americans  to  know  that 
lie  first  advocated  the  protective  system,  arguing  that  import  dotiei 
should  be  made  very  low  on  articles  with  which  the  people  csonot 
well  dispense,  but  laid  Jieavily  on  manufactured  goods,  in  order  that 
they  may  learn  to  make  such  goods  themselves.  Hallam*s  **Liteii- 
ture  of  Europe,"  ii.  128-141. 
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Jie  dissensions  culminating  in  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort 
ukI  the  execation  of  Barnevekl.  leaving  this  question 
wt  of  account,  the  whole  episwie  seems  inexplicable,  a 
Tool  blot  on  the  republic,  and  a  disgnico  to  the  cause  of 
Protestant  Christianity.  Keeping  it  in  mind,  the  reader 
3an  find  his  way  through  a  tangle  which  most  writers 
b»ve  matie  very  thorny,  and  although  ho  may  or  may 
not  syin))athize  with  the  republic,  he  will  at  least  be 
ftble  to  comprehend  its  actions.* 

The  eonJiict  between  the  party  of  nationality  and  the 
party  of  states'  rights  might  have  arisen  over  any  ques- 
tion. It  arose,  in  fact,  over  one  of  religious  discipline 
and  dogmas.  To  understand  how  this  came  about,  we 
must  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  relations  which  enlisted 
between  Church  and  State  in  the  United  Netherlands. 

When  the  Kefonnation  first  broke  out,  the  Keformers 
of  the  Low  Countries  inclined  to  the  theology  of  Luther. 
But  in  time  they  took  up  with  tlie  teachings  of  Calvin, 
and  Calvinism  in  all  its  fulness  was  adopted  as  the 
cpe«I  of  the  Keformed  Church.  Still,  the  atloption  of 
the  theologj' of  Catvin  was  one  thing;  the  recognition  of 
the  claims  set  up  by  some  of  his  followers  as  to  the  re- 
lutions  uf  the  Church  to  the  State  was  a  very  different 
matter.    The  (^alvinist  cletgy  asserted  that  all  tho  occl 


•  In  the  following  brief  suminnry  of  tlm  Anuininn  contrnvrr 
aliirli  Itunii'VL-lil  lost  liis  life,  I  liuvciri  tlic  mniii  followcil  <' 
fin  of  MdiIcv,  while  vrnturinfr  to  UilTer  widely  from  liis  cm. 
lie  is  H  liitler  [HirtiKiinof  Bnmcvelil'i;  Mitno  criticx  Mty  tli:i<  I: 
iun4  win-  colored  by  IiIh  Uiiitarinn  belief:  but  Uie  facln  i»  I.. 
Item,  nilli  one  imiiurlant  correction,  nhich  will  bepnintnl  .mt 
«ft«r,  an-  Mitfieiciit  for  my  |)ur|K)»i-'     Any  rentier  who  iltiin  .  i 
into  till-  whole  coHtrovcR'y,  unJ  see  lliu  olhiT  side  of  the  <.t(iri 
timl  it  (.'iven  at  length  in  n  work  hy  M,  Oriwn  vnn  PflnMeKi. 
tle<)  "  JUurice  i-t  Bttrncvclt,  ttudu  Uistoriquu"  (rttrcbl,  I 
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siastical  property  which  had  been  confiscated  during  the 
progress  of  the  war  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  shoold 
be  administered  bv  its  oflBcers;  that  the  churches  alone 
had  the  right  of  selecting  their  ministers ;  and  that  all 
questions  of  doctrine  or  discipline  should  be  regulated 
by  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  The  first  of  these  claims, 
the  allowance  of  which  would  have  built  up  a  hierarchy 
as  wealthy  and  as  obnoxious  as  the  one  suppressed  by 
the  Reformation,  was  wisely  disallowed  by  the  civil  mag- 
istrates. They  took  charge  of  the  confiscated  ecclesias- 
tical property,  with  it  founded  universities,  schools,  and 
hospitals,  paid  the  salaries  of  the  clergy,  and  maintained 
the  churches. 

The  selection  of  ministers  and  other  church  olBScers, 
however,  was  conceded  to  the  congregations  in  all  the 
states,  without  question,  for  many  years,  and  was  never 
seriously  disputed  except  in  Holland  and  Utrecht.  There 
the  municipalities  were  particularly  powerful,  and  it  had 
been  proposed,  in  1591,  that  the  ministers  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Church  should  be  selected  by  a  commission, 
consisting  of  four  members  named  by  the  churches  and 
four  by  the  magistrates  in  each  district.  This,  however, 
was  only  a  proposal ;  the  scheme  was  not  put  into  oper- 
ation until  1612,  when  the  Arminian  controversy  was 
going  on,  and  then  only  in  such  towns  of  these  two 
states  as  gave  it  their  approval.*   As  for  the  third  ques- 


♦  Motley,  in  discussing  this  important  subject, "  Bameveld,'^  i.  83S, 
is  very  misleading.  He  speaks  of  the  scheme  proposed  in  1591  at 
though  it  had  been  then  adopted  and  applied  to  the  whole  repablic 
The  authority  which  he  cites,  Wagenaar,  x.  59  (it  should  be  54), 
shows  that  it  never  had  been  adopted.  This  is  but  one  of  mioy  «r> 
rors  pointed  out  by  Dutch  critics  in  this  last  work  of  Motley.  Will- 
ing as  a  partisan  of  the  Arminians,  he  represents  them  aa  standing 
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tion,  relating  to  the  regulation  of  religious  doctrine  and 
discipline  within  the  national  establishment,  that  was 
left  in  abeyance,  while  the  whole  Reformed  Church, 
which  the  magistrates  had  sworn  to  uphold,  was  united 
in  its  Calvinism. 

Thus  matters  stood  until  an  element  of  discord  was 
introduced  by  the  teachings  of  the  celebrated  Arminius. 
In  1603,  this  eloquent  preacher  and  learned  scholar  was 
elected  to  a  professorship  of  theology  in  the  University 
of  Ley  den,  and  at  once  began  to  expound  theories  which 
set  the  whole  country  in  a  flame. 

It  has  been  customary,  among  a  certain  class  of  writ- 
ers, to  consider  the  controversy  which  now  arose  as  a 
purely  theological  one,  in  which  the  intolerance  of  Cal- 
vinism was  disi)layed  in  its  darkest  colors.  A  little 
unimpassioned  examination  of  the  facts  will  show  how 
great  is  this  mistake.  To  be  sure,  Arminius  made  a 
powerful  assault  ujx)n  predestination,  the  leading  theo- 
logical tenet  of  the  Calvinists.  He  argued  against  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  elect,  claiming  that  Christ  died 
for  all  men,  and  not  for  the  select  few ;  and  that  men, 
even  after  sincere  rei>entance,  might  still  fall  from  grace. 
These  teachings  aroused  the  bitter  ire  of  the  Calvinist 
clergy,  and  careless  historians  have  spoken  of  them  as  if 
they  explaineil  the  subsequent  persecution  of  his  follow- 
ers. Such  writers  overlook  the  fact  that  these  ideas 
were  not  novel  in  the  Netherlands.  They  had  been 
taught  by  the  Anabaptists  for  more  than  half  a  a^itury, 


the  old  ways,  while  the  Ciilvinists  were  innovators.  As  matter  of 
fact,  the  revei'se  was  true.  Biirnevehi  and  his  adherents  were  striving 
to  take  from  the  people  their  dearly  j)nze<l,  lonj^-established  right 
of  choosing  their  own  ministers — one  of  the  chief  fruits  of  the  Rcf- 
onnation. 
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and  the  members  of  this  sect  had  for  many  years  en- 
joyed full  religious  toleration.* 

But  apart  from  their  denial  of  predestination,  the 
Arminians  proclaimed  a  practical  theory,  which  was 
more  important  and  more  distasteful  to  the  body  of  the 
people.  They  claimed  that  in  religious  matters  the 
State  was  supreme ;  that  it  should  appoint  the  ministers, 
and  that  it  alone  should  have  the  regulation  of  Church 
discipline  and  dogma.t  This  was  the  doctrine  which 
in  the  end  brought  King  James  and  the  whole  High- 
Church  party  of  England  into  the  ranks  of  Arminian- 
ism,  although  they  fought  its  theology  for  many  years. 
It  was  utterly  repudiated  by  the  Anabaptists,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

In  1606,  three  years  after  Arminius  had  begun  his 
teachings,  the  new  principles  had  gained  such  headway 
that  the  clerical  party  called  for  a  national  synod  to 
settle  the  religious  dissensions.  At  this  time,  as  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  Barneveld  was  supreme  in  the 
States-General.  The  municipal  councils,  which  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  the  government,  were  mostly  in  favor 
of  the  Arminians,  who  supported  their  ecclesiastical 
pretensions,  and  believed  in  giving  them  more  power. 

*  Sec  Ilallam's  *'  Literature  of  Europe,"  iii.  49,  as  to  the  theology 
of  the  Anabaptist. 

t  Motley's  "  Barneveld,"  i.  335.  See  Hallam's  "  Literature  of  Eu- 
rope," iii.  50,  etc.,  as  to  the  writings  of  Grotius,  who  was  the  great 
lay  expounder  of  Armiuianism  in  the  Netherlands.  Grotius  carried 
the  political  theories  of  the  Arminians  to  their  full  length,  asserting 
the  absolute  power  of  the  State  over  everything  ecclesiastical.  In 
later  days  he  expressed  a  regard  for  Archbishop  Laud,  on  account 
of  his  actions  in  England,  frequently  lamenting  his  fate.  He  also  un- 
equivocally supported  the  theory  of  passive  obedience  proclaimed  by 
the  English  High-Church  party.  Leaving  these  facts  out  of  view, it  i« 
difficult  to  understand  the  treatment  of  Grotius  by  his  countrymen. 


I 
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Above  the  mnnicipal  coancils  stood  the  assemblies  of 
the  Provinces,  imbued  with  the  same  ideas.  These  were 
the  bodies  which  then  conti'olled  the  situation.  Under 
such  conditions  Bameveld  declared  openly  in  favor  of 
a  national  synod,  thus  fully  recognizing  the  principle 
that  the  Netherlands  were  a  nation,  with  full  power  to 
regulate  all  its  affairs,  despite  any  parchment  treaties  of 
the  past.* 

Tlie  Calvinists,  too,  appreciated  the  situation,  and, 
fearful  lest  action  at  this  time  might  change  the  the- 
ology of  the  established  Church,  of  which  possibility 
Bameveld  gave  an  intimation,  finally  withdrew  their  de- 
mands: But,  despite  this  fact,  the  principle  of  national 
sovereignty  stood  admitted  through  the  offer  of  the 
States-General,  made  by  Bameveld,  their  mouthpiece.t 
But  after  the  truce  of  1009  the  situation  was  greatly 
changed.  Bameveld  lost  his  control  of  tlio  States- 
General,  and  wlien  a  national  synod  was  again  demand- 
ed denounced  it  aa  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the 
separate  states.  Tlie  Union  of  Utrecht  hail  provided 
that  each  state  should  regulate  its  religion  for  itself. 
Bameveld  still  controlled  Holland,  and  he  now  declared 
that  this  was  an  inviolable  article,^  although,  in  spite  of 
its  existence,  the  States-General  had,  in  1583,  established 
the  Reformed  religion  for  the  whole  republif,  forliiiiiling 
the  open  exerciso  of  any  other-tj 

Thus  the  liiu-i?  were  fairly  drawn  botW 
ciple  of  states'  rights  and  that  of  na^ 
one  side  stood  tin-  arislocmtir  i-k-mont  * 
municipalities,  limiltnl   by  l!iii')i>'vclil. 
power  waa  departing.     On   t!i<>   other  j 

•  Motley'i  "  EwTieviltl,"  L  4S-t4. 
:idem,i840-84S.      ( Matcreii,xi.; 
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clergy  representing  the  Puritan  or  democratic  princi- 
ple, for  they  claimed  that  the  ministers  should  be 
chosen  by  their  congregations.  With  the  clergy  stood 
Prince  Maurice,  wielding  the  power  of  the  sword.  He 
knew  little,  and  probably  cared  nothing,  about  the 
theological  questions,  being  a  man  of  dissolute  life ;  but 
he  was  opposed  to  Barneveld,  and  believed  in  the  theory 
of  nationality.* 

For  some  years  a  struggle  of  words  went  on.  Barne- 
veld tried  to  enlist  James  of  England  on  his  side,  calling 
the  Calvinists  "Puritans"  and  "Double  Puritans,"  show- 
ing that  he  appreciated  the  Puritan  character  of  the 
struggle,  and  dilating  upon  the  fact  that  they  were  at- 
tempting in  the  Netherlands  the  independence  of  the 
State,  which  they  asserted  across  the  Channel.f  James, 
however,  as  yet  looked  only  at  the  theological  aspect  of 
the  controversy,  and  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Cal- 
vinists. 

Finally,  in  1617,  the  crisis  came.  The  States-Greneral 
had  decided  to  summon  a  national  svnod.  Barneveld 
anticipated  their  action  by  convening  the  States  of  Hol- 
land. This  assembly,  under  his  guidance  and  despite 
the  protests  of  a  large  minority,  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  that  Holland  would  refuse  the  synod,  and 
authorizing  the  authorities  of  the  various  cities  to  en- 
roll troops  for  their  security  and  the  prevention  of 
violence.  The  same  resolution  provided  that  any  one 
aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  municipal  authorities 


*  Motley's  "  Barneveld,"  i.  46,  345.  Barneveld  probably  cared  as 
little  as  Prince  Maurice  for  the  speculative  issues  of  the  controversy. 
He  bad  taken  or  inherited  the  agnostic  motto,  "Nil  scire  tutissima 
fides,"  and  lived  up  to  it  in  his  theology.  As  a  statesman  he  always 
advocated  full  religious  toleration.  f  Idem,  ii.  119. 
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should  seek  redress  from  the  States  of  Holland,  as  no 
respect  would  be  paid  to  the  action  of  the  national  tri- 
bunals.* Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion, Bameveld  proceeded  to  take  military  possession  of 
the  principal  cities  in  the  State,  fortifying  those  which 
had  opposed  his  actions.t  He  then  went  to  Utrecht, 
under  the  pretext  of  ill-health,  and  carried  out  the  same 
scheme  in  that  Arminian  province.:]: 

Thus  war  was  virtually  declared.  In  November,  1617, 
three  months  after  the  action  of  Holland,  the  States- 
General,  by  a  vote  of  four  to  three,  placed  on  record  its 
decision  in  favor  of  a  synod.§  Now  Maurice,  who  up  to 
this  point  had  made  no  movement,  although  he  had  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  national  party,  o{)ened  active 
operations.  He  was  stadtholder  in  tlie  three  provinces 
(Holland,  Utrecht,  and  Overyssel)  which  had  voted 
against  the  synod.  Exercising  his  powers  as  chief 
magistrate,  he  began  at  once  to  change  the  municipal 
bodies  in  these  provinces.  Probably  he  exceeded  his 
constitutional  authority  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  to  liis 
credit  that  no  blood  was  shed.  Before  a  vear  had 
passed  a  peaceful  revolution  was  accomplished.  Hol- 
land and  Utrecht  disbanded  their  indei)endent  troops, 
Overyssel  fell  into  line,  and  thereafter  all  the  seven 
Provinces  were  united  in  tlieir  official  action. 

In  August,  1018,  the  synod  was  called,  its  place  of 
meeting  l)eing  the  historic  town  of  Dort,  or  Dordrecht. 
The  same  month  witnessed  the  arrest,  bv  order  of  the 
States -(ienenil,  of  Barneveld,  Advocate  of  Holland; 
Hugo  (irotius,  Pensionary  of  Kotterdam ;  and  Hooger- 
i>eet,  Pensionarv  of  Levden. 


♦  Motley's,  '•  Barneveia,"  ii.  131.  t  Idem,  p.  135. 

:  IJem,  p.  130.  §  Iilcm,  p.  138. 
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The  trial  of  these  illustrious  prisoners,  which  went  on 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  is  one  of  the 
events  which  naturally  excite  the  feelings  of  modem 
historians  who  judge  the  transactions  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago  by  modem  canons.  As  every  reader 
knows,  the  actions  of  the  Stuarts  in  England  have  been 
defended  by  writers  who  show,  by  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, that  they  only  followed  the  precedents  set  by 
those  whom  they  succeeded.  Taking  the  same  line  of 
argument,  the  execution  of  Eameveld,  like  that  of 
Charles  I.,  constitutes  a  judicial  murder.  He  stood  bv 
the  letter  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  which,  entered  into 
forty  years  before  his  trial,  recognized  the  independence 
of  the  states.  His  offence,  like  that  of  the  Stuarts,  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  tliat  he  failed  to  recognize  the  prog- 
ress of  the  world.  The  charges  against  him  were 
trivial,  measured  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  would 
have  been  much  better  for  the  cause  of  republican  in- 
stitutions had  his  life  been  spared.  No  student  of  his 
career  can  fail  to  regret  that  it  came  to  such  an  end. 
And  yet,  the  same  rule  applies  to  him  which  applies  to 
the  countless  multitude  of  other  conscientioaa  men  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives  in  defending  the  lost  causes 
of  the  world.  "While  we  mourn  the  individual,  we  must 
look  beyond  bis  fate.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1619,  Barne-  . 
vekl  met  his  death  upon  the  scaffold.  It  was  a  piteous  I 
spectacle,  after  all  the  services  which  he  had  renderol  to 
the  commonwealth.  Still,  by  his  downfall  the  nation- 
ality of  the  republic  was  established,  and  in  this  fact  the 
dispassionate  and  philosophic  reader  may  find  some  t> 
solation  for  the  indignities  perpetrated  u)K)n  his  triaL* 


*  Grolius  and   Iloogcrbcet  were  conileiiuif  d 
prisonmcnt  for  their  action  in  etirritig  up  BeUiUoa.  iiL 
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On  the  13tli  of  November,  IfilS,  the  famous  Synoci  of 
Dort,  the  only  Protestant  ecumenical  council  ever  held, 
1>egan  its  sessions.  It  was  called  ostensibly  for  the 
benefit  of  Europe,  and  purjiorted  to  represent  all  the 
(irthmloxy  of  the  Protestant  world,  outside  the  Luther- 
ans. The  Butch  and  Walloon  churches  sent  thirty-eight 
representatives;  with  tbeni  were  five  representatives 
from  the  universities  and  twenty -one  lay  delegates. 
Ad<le(i  to  these  were  twenty-eight  representatives  from 
tho  churches  of  Great  liritain,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many.* Hefore  this  assembly',  in  which,  according  to 
the  Xetlierland  custom,  each  nation  hail  but  a  single 
vote,  the  Arminians  (or  Ilemonstnints,  as  they  were 
called),  presented  arguments  in  favor  of  their  theological 
doctrines.  Any  such  presentation  was  of  course  hope- 
less. After  one  hundred  and  eighty  sittings,  the  synod 
concluded  its  labors  on  the  2itth  of  ifay,  HJ1!>.  lly  a 
unanimous  vote  it  denounced  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
Arminians  as  heretical,  and  proclaimed  CiUvinism,  in 
all  its  strictness,  the  established  creed  of  the  Kcfonned 
Church  of  Euroiie,  including  that  of  England. 

With  the  adjournment  of  the  Synod  of  IJort  there 
began  a  persecution  of  the  Arminians  which  forms  the 
darkest  blot  on  the  history  of  the  republic,  although 
they  had  set  the  example  in  the  towns  which  were  under 
their  control.  The  synod  had  decided  that  the»e  schis- 
matics shouUl  be  deprived  of  |||l^kltaAn^botli  eix^li^ 


Crotio*  Mcapt'l  nn<- 
demoted  wife,  w 
•apposed  to  r'>niiila 
1131.    Darie*.  ii.  GSI 

•  Xc«l,  p.  Zlit.    Kins 
thcologicAl  qi: 
Itod  uil  one  frotu  Bcotli 
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siastical  and  academical,  until  such  time  as  thev  satkfitxl 
the  churches  of  their  sincere  repentance ;  and  this  dt- 
cision  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the 
States-General.*  Acting  on  this  decree,  the  whole  ran- 
cor of  party  malice  was  let  loose  against  them.  Fines 
were  imposed  on  all  those  who  frequented  their  assem- 
blies, and  contumacious  ministers  and  students  were 
made  liable  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  a  more  severe 
punishment  if  the  case  required  it.  The  professors  in 
the  University  of  Leyden  who  upheld  their  doctrines 
were  displaced,  and  the  students  who  refused  subscrip 
tion  to  the  canons  were  exi>elled.  Two  hundred  Ar- 
minian  clerg}^men  were  deprived  of  their  benefices ;  and 
eighty  of  the  number,  who  declined  to  enter  into  a 
promise  to  abstain  from  preaching,  were  banished  from 
the  country.f 

This  makes  a  strange  page  in  the  history  of  a  people 
who  for  forty  years  had  been  struggling  for  religions 
liberty.  It  would  be  entirely  inexplicable  were  this  the 
whole  of  the  story,  and  if  we  left  out  of  account  the 
political  questions  involve<l  in  this  theological  contro- 
versy. Upon  this  latter  subject  a  flood  of  light  is 
thrown  by  the  statement  of  one  simple  fact.  Daring 
the  whole  of  the  persecution  the  Anabaptists  (who  pro- 
fessed the  same  theological  tenets  as  the  Arminians)^  the 
Lutherans,  the  Jews,  and  even  the  Catholics,  having  ts^ 
cite<l  no  political  animosity,  remained  undisturbed.  The 
Anabaptists  and  the  Lutherans  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
their  places  of  worship  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Cat 
vinists,  except  the  payment  of  their  ministers,  and  the 
Catholics  and  Jews  had  the  liberty  of  holding  theif 
private  assemblies. 


'^  Davics,  ii.  509.  f  Idem,  IL  5i7,  fULJ 


cm  or  TBI  r£xsecmoN  or  the  ABmtxust  m* 

s  srnneUiing  more  (o  thu  storr.  The  mio- 
1  fn>m  thoir  Ix-nvlices  nmX  boniabed  from 
irpn'  not  sent  awsv  cmplr-baiuJetl,  as  in 
The  full  salahe:^ — of  those,  at  Icftsl,  who 
appenred  btrfotr  the  8^'nud — wcje  paid  to  thfia,  miiiI  tbey 
wem.  in  addition,  sapplie<t  with  amplu  funds  tn  defmy 
the  espcnsea  of  their  voyag*?.*  Those  wb<i  rpmninetl  nl 
honie  all  luul  their  salaries  continued  if  thev  nbslainrd 
from  preaching.  This  is  not  the  spirit  of  truo  rrligioUR 
[MfTscciiliotL  Still,  there  is  something  even  more  impor- 
tant. In  1&2&,  THnce  Maurice  died,  and  n'ltb  him  passed 
-iway  ull  the  jwliticiil  animosity  which  bad  been  engen- 
iiTcd  ogAinst  Uamevcld  and  bis  adherents.  ITis  brother 
,od  iMiccefifiMr.  Frederic  Henry,  ivas  friendly  to  the  Ar- 
i;imians.or  Remonstrants,  and  under  bis  protection  they 
r-'tumeti  from  tianislimeut  and  begun  to  hold  public  as- 
•j-mhlie&  Some  of  the  strict  C'alvinists  protested,  but 
'iifirpnilests  were  in  vain.  The  so-called  religious  per- 
"cution  iron  a  thing  of  the  post,  and  its  embers  were 
not  to  he  revived.  Tlie  Arrainians  estubliKhed  their  own 
lols  and  rolleges,  opene<l  their  churches,  and  soon 
J  on  a  full  e<]uality  with  all  the  other  uects-f 
ich  was  the  end  of  the  brief  persecution  of  the  Ar- 
inians  in  the  Netherlanda,  during  which  no  blood  wa-s 
J  «I>on  the  scaffold,  except  that  i^ 
ncvcld.  To  class  it  atoODj 
Itbe  world,  in  which  c 
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all  others,  shows  a  strange  unacquaintance  with  the  facts 
of  liistorv.  It  was  an  important  historic  episode,  but  it 
owes  its  importance  not  so  much  to  its  theological  as  to 
its  political  features.  The  war  against  Spain  had  been 
waged  for  many  j'ears  upon  the  theory  that  the  republic 
was  a  nation.  This  war  was  about  to  reopen,  and  it  was 
well  for  the  world  that  the  republic  should  present  an 
unbroken  front.  This  it  did,  and  in  its  eventual  success 
we  find,  perhaps,  the  best  defence  of  its  internal  i>olicy. 
In  the  liistory  of  English  and  American  Puritanism, 
this  whole  controversy  is  of  peculiar  importance,  desen'- 
ing  all  tlie  space  which  has  been  given  to  it.  Had  the 
Arminians  triumphed,  they  would  have  established  a 
union  of  Church  and  State  somewhat  resembling  that  in 
England,  Under  their  proposed  system,  the  legishitive 
botly  would  have  settled  the  religion  of  the  people,  and 
the  civil  magistrates  would  have  selected  the  ministers 
and  regulated  all  church  afTairs.  Barnoreld  and  his  ad- 
herents professed  to  believe  that  the  success  of  their 
Puritan  ojjponents  would  be  followed  by  results  in  the 
other  direction  much  more  harmful  to  the  State,  since 
the  clergy  would  attempt  to  control  the  civil  authorities, 
and  set  up  an  ecclesiastical  despotism  such  as  had  exist- 
ed in  (rcneva  under  Calvin.  But  no  such  resnlts  id- 
lowed  the  triumph  of  the  Calvinists.  The  iTherty-lrfriTig 
Netherlanders,  having  freed  themselves  fn mi  llieClmrcb 
of  Rome,  were  too  wise  to  put  their  necks  under  another 
spiritual  yoke.  The  old  union  of  Church  and  State  was 
maintained,  but  it  was  the  mildest  form  of  union.  Tiie 
State  supixjrted  the  Church,  but  made  no  attempt  to  int€^ 
fere  with  its  discipline  and  doctrine.  On  the  other  h: 
the  clergA',  elected  by  their  congregations,  i 
tempt  at  interference  in  civil  matters,  and  c 
thority  except  that  derived  from  their  piety  a 
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B  vaa  the  model  of  a  cliurch  wbicli  had  stood  be- 

I  the  eyes  of  the  Engliah  Puritans  for  verr  many 

Nonr,  having  withstotxl  the  assaults  uftlic  Armin- 

tfl  i'xani|iIo  b«catut>  for  tliom  nioro  powerfiU  than 

I.     Tbfy  copied  sopie  of  its  features,  electing  their 

n  ministers,  und  in  America,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 

|uptili({  for  this  purpose  the  same  system  as  was  nsed 

.ho  Ni'lherlands,  and  there  alone.    They  also  insisted 

mt  religious  tjueslions  should  be  settlixl  by  the  Church 

I  not  the  State,     It  would  have  been  well  for  them, 

%  ix>th  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  had  they  followed  the  ex- 

b|>l«o(  the  enlightene<l  Xetherlanders  still  further,  and 

t  atterapteil  to  set  op  the  Church  above  the  State. 

~  I  l(il9,the  fateful  embers  which  had  been  smoulder- 

1  Germany  for  so  many  years  broke  out  into  an 

s  conRagrntiun.    The  immetliate  cause  Vas  the  eluc- 

n  of  a  king  of  Hohcmia,  the  old  Protestant  stronghold 

^whivh  John  Huss  had  done  such  noble  work.     Tho 

ihulic  I.eague  <:laime4l   that  the  crown  devolved  on 

nlinond.  the  Catholic  heir  of  the  former  incumbent. 

a  lYotjJstants  insistetl  that  the  office  was  elective,  and 

8  their  sovereign  Frederick,  the  Elector-Palatine, 

I  bud  murriwl  the  daughter  of  the  English  king. 

«r  these  conHioting  rhums  a  vv  ensued  which  scHm 

the  whole  of  (lemuumi^SmmMPt  i'  ^'^ 

religious  coflnicl.  for  Pro 

loboB,    Hut  in  the  end  U  b 
t  all  the  great  Kuro|teao  i 
eir  boundaries.      Frnno^'J 

rilh  the  ProtesUmlri 
ua  and  Auslr:-  - 
i  left  a  belpl> 
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Viewing  it  from  its  political  aspect,  as  all  historians 
agree,  no  war  of  inodern  days  has  had  more  lasting  re- 
sults than  the  Thirty  Years'  struggle,  wliich  was  closed, 
in  1618,  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  It  established 
what  was  called  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and 
has  always  been  appealed  to  in  subsequent  times  when 
disputes  over  boundaries  have  taken  place*  The  re- 
ligious question  was  settled  for  Germany  by  the  decision 
of  alien  authorities,  who  imposed  Catholicism  on  some 
states  and  Protestantism  on  others,  recognizing  tlie  con- 
flicting claims  of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists.  So 
longer  was  any  element  of  uncertainty  left,  as  had  been 
done  by  the  Treaty  of  Augsburg,  in  1555 :  each  state 
was  now  Rxed  in  its  religion,  and  its  future  position 
guaranteed  by  foreign  powers.1- 

Such  were  the  political  and  religious  results  of  this 
great  struggle— results  which  have  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  most  historians,  who  consider  only  the  external 
affairs  of  dynasties.  But  there  was  an  outcome  of  this 
bitter  internecine  conflict  much  more  important  to  the 
historian  of  civilization.  When  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
broke  out,  (Jerniany  and  the  Netherlands  were  the  only 
remaining  de|)ositories  of  Roman  culture  and  institu- 
tions. We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  how  Giordaiio 
Bruno,  the  Italian  philosopher,  expressed  his  nnbooad- 
ed  admiration  of  tin.'  liMniinjj,  tin-  iovf  of  art,  and  Ifie 
sweetness  of  manner  which  he  found  in  Germany,  all 
BO  different  from  what  ho  had  seen  in  England.  These 
were  the  gifts  transmitted  from  ancient  Kome,  and 
guanled  with  jealous  hand  in  the  walled  ciUee  c 
empire.  But  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  thii 
dieting  armies  swept  over  Germany  like  a  dovi 
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fire.  Made  up  ut  hired  mercenaries,  fighting  solely  for 
plunder,  their  actiona  can  Ix;  compared  only  with  those 
of  legions  of  fiends  unchained  from  hell.  When  the  war 
ended,  everything  like  civihzation  was  blotted  out.* 

Seeing  what  Germany  was  before  and  after  this  devas- 
tation, whicli  was  carried  on  for  so  eliort  a  |terio<l  of  time, 
one  can  imagine  wliat  had  been  wmught  in  Franco  dur- 
ing its  continual  civil  wars,  and  wliat  liad  been  wrought 
in  England  during  the  long  bloody  years  which  followed 
the  disapjtearance  of  the  Normans.  Keeping  these  facts 
in  mind,  ami  adding  the  further  fact  that  the  light  of 
(iemiany  was  now  extinguished,  we  can  begin  to  un- 
derstand why  the  Netherlands,  where  the  light  contin- 
ued, exercised  such  an  influence  in  the  recivilization  of 
the  world.  This  subject  will  bo  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters;  but,  meantime,  we  must  briefly  trace 
the  course  of  events  in  the  republic  until  the  close  of  its 
great  war. 

"When  the  truce  came  to  an  end,  in  1021,  S)>ain  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  its  renewal.  But  her  proposals  were 
<!onple(i  with  conditions  inconsistent  ivith  indeiwndence, 
and  they  were  favored  by  no  party.  Prince  Maurice 
was  ambitious  of  military  glory ;  the  ardent  Oalvinists, 
with  the  true  Puritan  instinct,  were  heartily  in  fa%'or  of 
aiding  their  struggling  brethren  in  Germany ;  the  Ar- 
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Not  content  with  pursuing  a.  defensive  iK>licy,  tho 

republic,  from  time  to  tiiao,  carried  oa  campaigns  in 

Cicrniany,  contributing  greatly  to  tlie  success  of  the 

~    itetitanb  cauiit!   in  that  (juurler,  and  throughout  the 

igglo  it  furnished  large  sulsidiea  to  help  its  corelig- 

[ista.     I'roliably  no  reader  needs  to  be  told  that  dur- 

ull  this  period,  while  the  war  of  Protestantism  was 

iug  on  the  Continent,  England  as  a  nation  remainei] 

iiost  inactive,  being  entirely  insigniQcant  in  European 

litics.    The  Elector- Palatine,  the  son-in-Iaiv  of  James, 

driven,  not  only  from  Uohemia,  but  also  from  his 

itary  kingdom,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  Nether- 

ids.     England,  isolated  by  tho  Channel,  stood  sub- 

.Dtially  jiassive,  reaping,  as  she  hiis  always  done, 

htvrial  advantages  from  the  misfortunes  of  her  neigh- 

liut  this  iKisition  of  England  was  dne  to  tho 

irertling  elasses,  and  not  to  the  jwople  at  large.     The 

lersymiwithized  with  the  struggling  Protestants  upon 

Continent,  and  ondeavoreii  in  every  way  to  force 

icir  country  into  the  great  contest.    This  proving  in- 

lltR  office  uf  captiilu  and  admiral  grnrral.  and  within  a  uliort  timi: 

|l«W»etoclC<lSU<llhi)t<]efortL('nvLp[.n1>ir:i'-<iii»IiK'1i  hUljrullicr 

d  Ikdil  that  olBcc.    Diiviu^,  ii    '  '  "f  i)ic«o 

«  MIDI  confi'iTtril  oil  liii  till  idciu. 
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effectual,  they  flocked  over  by  thousands  to  serve 
as  volunteers  in  the  army  of  the  republic,  which,  in 
1630,  numbered  one  hundre<l  and  twenty  thousand 
men,* 

On  the  sea,  the  exploits  of  the  Netherlanders  were  of 
the  same  character  as  those  wliich  brought  about  the 
truce.  Everywhere  they  carried  the  Orange  flag  to  vic- 
tory. While  the  East  India  Companj'  was  extending  its 
commerce  in  the  Old  World,  another  corporation  was  or- 
ganized to  carry  on  ojierations  in  the  New  World  and  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  This  was  tlie  famous  Dutcii 
West  India  Company,  It  had  received  a  charter  in  IfiOT. 
but  while  the  truce  lasted  no  further  action  had  been 
taken.  In  1621  its  charter  was  again  granted,  and  two 
years  later  it  began  oi>erations  with  a  subscribed  capital 
of  six  million  florins.  This  capital  was  soon  trebled; 
and  on  the  whole  vast  amount  dividends  were  paid,  for 
several  years,  ranging  from  twenty-live  to  seventy-five 
per  cent. 

The  history  of  this  company  is  of  peculiar  interest  to 
New-Yorkers,  for  it  took  under  its  charge,  and  grossly 
mismanaged,  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Hudson  and 
Delaware  rivers,  which  were  erected  into  the  Provinoe 
of  New  Netherland,  But  this  was  only  a  minor  affur 
in  its  extensive  operations.  Organized  as  a  military 
rather  than  a  trading  corporation,  it  captured  ^fflaniiii  in 
the  West  Indies,  wrested  most  of  Brazil  from  the  Portfr 
guese,  and  on  the  ocean  inflicted  such  djunago  on  tho 
SiMiniards  as  made  them  solicitous  for  jreace  at  i 
price.! 

•  D.'tvics,  ii.  5T8.    Whnt  these  voInnteerB  were  U 
tivc  Itind,  wc  shall  ace  liereaner. 

t  la  16',}9,  tlic  incident  occurred  which  I  hare  ini'iittiinoil  n 
Introduction.     Sailing  in  the  service  of  th«  West  Indtn  fi 
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In  time,  tlie  Dutch  West  India  Company,  which  in 
its  orgauization  was  so  at  variance  witli  the  principles 
uf  tlio  Netherlanilers,  came  to  a  disastrous  end.  But 
this  WHS  long  after  the  point  ivLere  our  narrative  will 
I'loso.  It  now  stood  a  formidable  ix>wer,  and  was  to  re- 
niijin  so  for  some  years  to  come." 

Finally,  Spain  was  thoroughly  wearied  of  the  strug- 
gle. In  163ti,  she  sent  a  fleet  of  sixty-seven  ships  of  the 
line,  of  which  several  carried  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
giins,  for  an  attack  on  Sweden.  Admiral  Tromp,  whose 
name  was  afterwards  to  become  so  famous,  was  cruising 
in  the  English  Channel  with  sixteen  vessels,  and  saw  the 
S[)anish  fleet  coming  through  the  Straits  of  Dover.  At 
U1WQ  lie  opened  light,  and  drove  his  antagonists  into  the 
Downs  for  shelter.  There,  eighteen  English  shijra  were 
stationed  to  receive  them,  and  their  commander  de- 
clarwi  that  he  was  instructed  to  help  the  Spaniards  if 
further  hostilities  were  attempted.  Tromp  reported  this 
mcssagi:  to  his  government,  which  promptly  ordei-ed  an 
attiick.  Meantime,  the  Dutch  admiral  had  been  joined 
by  tlio  vessels  of  his  countrymen,  wliich  swarmed  from 
every  |x>rt.  increasing  the  niindwr  of  his  little  ships  to 
ninety. seven.  The  attack  foHnwed.  iuid  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  almost  utterly  destroyed.  The  EDg^h  king 
was  greatly  outraged  at  this  iafiaotKHl  of  tiPOtTOlity : 
biit  the  Parliamentary  party.  JMduflJlitf^  svmpatli 
with  Sfmin.  was  otjually  d^lUH^^^^Hbttlx^  ^Vui- 
wick  st-nt  a  letter  of  o 
ange. 

Pl-Ut  Pc...  ■■ 
iirwl  tlie   -■ 

inm  till], 

but  ]icm>:    I' 'I 
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Two  yeara  after  this  crushing  disaster,  Portngal, 
which,  sixty  yeara  before,  had  been  so  easily  subdueil 
by  ypain,  came<l  through  a  successful  revolt  against 
her  conqueror.  The  new  monarch,  who  now  regaineil 
ail  the  possessions  of  bis  country  in  both  hemispheres. 
matle.  as  ag-ainst  t>pain,  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Xetherland  Kcpublic,  providing  that  each  party  shoold 
retain  the  places  then  in  its  possession.* 

Thus  the  great  empire  of  t^pain  was  falling  to  pieces 
in  every  quarter.  A  century  of  fanatical  misgovern- 
ment  had  done  its  work.  The  powerful  dominion 
which  had  been  built  up  by  the  genius  of  Charles  V. 
was  passing  into  merited  insignificance.  Baffled  in  Ger- 
many, crushed  on  tlie  sea,  defietl  by  Portugal,  there  ivas 
no  longer  room  for  the  pride  which  demanded  an  asser- 
tion of  sovereignty  over  the  ^Netherlands.  The  Arch- 
duke Alljert  and  his  wife  had  both  passes!  away,  leavins 
their  intangible  reversion  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  A 
peace  was  necessar}-,  and  it  was  brought  about,  even  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  general  treaty  which  gave  a 
temporary  calm  to  Euro|)e. 

On  tlio  ''tb  of  June,  164S,  the  peace  was  proclaimed 
through  which  tbo  republic  secured  ever\'thing  for 
which  it  had  contende<l.  Its  independence  was  for 
mally  ix^knowle^lgcd,  and  its  title  was  recognimd  teal 
the  pos.'H'Ssions  which  it  had  acquired  in  the  Ead  or 
West  Indies.  In  addition,  anothor  concession  n^ii  tsatt 
by  Spain,  which  showB  how  completely  that  power  •« 
bumblc<l.  When  the  trooe  waa  signwl  in  l#1d.il«« 
objected  to,  on  the  groand^  among  otlifrs, 
o{R<ning  of  the  river  Scheld* 
old  coniniorcial  Buprem 
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public.  This  objection  was  now  overcomo  by  a  pro- 
vision in  the  treaty  that  the  States  should  close  the 
Scheldt,  and  so  shut  out  its  commerce.* 

Thus  the  great  war  was  at  length  concluded.  It  be- 
gan in  a  resistance  to  the  Inquisition  and  to  the  illegal 
taxatioD  of  the  Spanish  king.  It  closed,  after  extend- 
ing through  eighty  years,  with  absolute  unconditional 
independence.  Further  words  of  comment  would  only 
weaken  the  lesson  which  the  story  of  the  contest  itself 
conveys. 

*  DaTies,  ii.  051. 


CHAPTER  XX 
THE  SETHERLASD   REPCBUC 

Now  that  we  have  traced  some  of  the  steps  throng^ 
which  the  insurgent  Netherlanders  won  their  indepeo- 
dence,  tlie  time  has  come  to  show  the  place  which  the 
new  repul>lic  occupied  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the 
institutions  which  it  had  developed,  and  the  influence 
wliich  it  exerted  upon  England  stniggUng  for  liberty, 
and  upon  the  colonists  across  the  Atlantic,  who,  in  time, 
were  to  form  a  republic  for  themselves. 

As  to  the  first  question,  so  great  have  been  the  changes 
of  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  the  relatioBt 
of  the  various  Euro]>ean  [mwers  that  it  is  difficult  Itf 
the  mo<lern  reader  to  appreciate  at  all  the  posittOD  of 
the  Dutch  Itepublic  at  the  close  of  its  great  war  willi 
Spain.  Yet  tlie  facts  tell  their  own  story.  They  araao 
convincing  as  to  its  unt^uestionable  superiority  in  tmry- 
thing  which  goes  to  make  up  what  we  call  civilliation. 
that  any  student  of  the  subject,  however  dispassionaie 
ami  whatever  his  nationality,  must  in  their  bare  r 
use  language  which  api>ear3  extravagant.* 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  weakness  of  the  i 

•  Sec  quotaiioiia  from  Tainc,  HalUni,  Tbonld  R/^ieM, 
cto..  in  1>rt'fuce  .in<l  Introduction.    Anotber  max  be  »dd«l;  ' 
the  ct-nlury  which  inlcrrpned  betiTMD  the  ttucc  of  IHNI 
Tn'fltT  of  t'lnvhi.  ilie  Dutch  occupied  the  bc 
in  Eurit]v."— ■■  Story  of  UonanO,""  by  Tbanld 
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nation,  which  was  (lovelopod  hy  tiitio  as  other  nations 
grew  in  wealth  an<l  ix>piilalion.  lay  in  thp  narrowness 
of  its  ttTrilory.  it  was  incajwhle  of  cx))ansi(m,  and  its 
whoU'  area  was  only  a  little  larger  than  tliat  of  Wales. 
and  nbont  one  fourth  that  of  England.  But  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century  this  little  territory  was 
oae  teeming  hivo  of  industry,  containing  a  population 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  large  as  that  of  Kngland,  and  one 
tnnch  more  wealthy.* 

Tlie  increasie  in  the  population  of  the  republic,  which 
wag  phenomenal  after  the  outbreak  of  t)ie  war  with 
Hpain,  w«ii  largely  due  to  the  policy  (vhich  it  adopted 
tnwAitb  all  strangers.     Thanks  to  the  liberal  ideas  ad- 
vocated by  Williain  the  Silent,  it  welcomed  the  o|> 
pn-Ksed  of  every  clime  and  of  every  nation.     The  Ohe- 
'  t  Provinces  were,  in  early  days,  much  more  populous 
iimeh  more  advanced  in  art  and  manufactures  than 
I'  which  secured  tlieir  independence.    iJut  as  the  war 
I  -m.  their  relative  positions  ehiingod.     When  Aha 
I  ri  his  bloody  crusade,  wliirli  was  carried  on  mainly  in 
4.,t-  Suuth.  the  nuwt  intellig.'Tii  ■■■'■!  ....i..-.-i--i-M-  .„.„.y,^ 
the  mcrchanlii  and  mantifacMi  <t 

rofn)^  in  Iho  walled  citi(«  ■  u 

!•'  nunilMint  of  Ht  h 

h  the  papacy  ;.■ 
i-  on  camp  the  ^' 
I.  iind  Htill  a^in  j 
:  swelling  (he  I 
'    ri^fugees  was  'i 

iJj;   ['rDll!9tJin(^. 

■    no  erred.      A'' 
wiled  Ihe  remnant  <<i 
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of  wealthy  merchants  of  this  persecuted  sect  foand  a 
home  in  Holland,  bringing  with  them  their  clear  idaa 
of  finance,  an<l  making  Amsterdam  the  ceotre  of  the 
diamond  trade  of  Europe.* 

Thus,  with  accessions  from  all  sides,  the  popolation  of 
the  republic  more  than  doubled  during  the  pn^reas  d 
the  war,  numlxjring  even  before  its  close  something  like 
two  millions  and  a  half.-f  Ifut  the  advance  io  material 
prosperity  was  much  greater  in  proportion.  The  ref- 
ugees from  the  Obedient  Provinces  brought  with  them 
the  manufactures,  which  for  centuries  had  enriched 
Flanders,  but  they  also  brought  the  commerce  which 
was  a  greater  source  of  wealth.  At  the  oatlH«a)E  of  the 
war,  Holland  had  little  to  depend  on  except  its  fisheries. 
These,  to  be  sure,  were  an  inexlianstible  mine,  and  aae 
that  never  was  neglected.  *  Now  added  to  the  fishnis 
was  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.    Bruges,  which  io 


*  Davic!!,  ii.  327.  How  Holland  nctcoroni  men  wbo  conld  tU 
to  bcr  ninterial  prosperity  U  shown  b;  nn  incident  wbicb  occomd 
about  1630,  during  the  persecutions  by  Laud  in  England.  One  fan- 
(Ircd  nnd  forty  families  of  manufactarcrs  from  Norfolk  and  SsSolk, 
settling  in  l^ydcn,  Alkmaar,  and  other  Dutch  cities,  the  antborititi 
exempted  tlicm  from  excise  duties,  and  fumisbed  tbem  wtth  boox- 
room  for  seven  years.  Situtlierden  Burn,  p.  71.  Tlicy  ]>n>baU«  T»"3 
some  ni an u fact u ring  secrets  to  communicaic. 

t  Mot  ley  says  tlircc  millions  and  a  half  (''  I'nili^d  Netlierlond?.' i' 
5.50),  but  this  estimate  is  pro1)ably  exaggerated.  Sec  De  Will's  "lu' 
tcrcst  of  Holland." 

I  JoliD  Dc  Witt  estimated  that  in  1607  the  numbcroF persons  ind- 
denlally  dependent  on  the  lislicrics  forsupjiort  aniounled  to4i>d,00l)> 
■Interest  of  Holland,"  p.  41  (London,  ITOij.  Tlioae  engaged  in 
trade  and  mannfuctiires  lie  roughly  estimated  at  030,000  eacli ;  Ihoae 
in  commerce  and  navigati<m  at  250,000 :  those  in  agriculture  (t 
200,000.  and  the  remainder  at  200.000.  No  nt  lier  country  io  the  wotU 
had  such  a  trading  and  manufacturing  popuUtioo. 
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times  long  past  had  beea  the  commercial  capital  of 
Europe,  had  disiippeared  from  sight,  anil  Antwerj),  her 
successor,  had  grass  growing  in  lier  streets.  Amsterdam, 
in  the  Burghers'  Hall  of  her  magnificent  Stadthuys,  be- 
gun in  164^,  laid  a  pavement  representing  the  map  of 
the  globe  in  colored  marble,  a  symbol  of  the  ascendency 
to  which  she  had  succeeded.* 

Uut  the  ships  of  the  republic  played  a  iiuich  greater 
|)art  than  that  of  carrying  from  [ilace  to  place  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  nations.  They  brought  these  products 
home,  and  made  that  homo  the  market  of  the  worhl. 
The  republic  itself  was  bereft  of  natural  rcsoui-ces.  Its 
soil  had  been  rescued  from  the  ocean,  and,  although  it 
was  tilled  with  such  patient  care  as  to  teach  scientific 
agriculture  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  could  produce  only 
a  small  fraction  of  tho  food  needed  by  its  ever-increas- 
ing population.  It  had  no  mines,  no  quarries,  no  forests, 
no  vineyards,  and  yet  the  merchant  who  wished  to  pur- 
chase any  article,  from  the  timber  of  Nonvay  to  the 
spices  of  the  East,  resorted  to  its  exchanges. 

In  10)9,  the  great  Ilank  of  Amsterdam  was  founded. 


•  la  moo,  Sir  Willinm  Petty  Mlimnlcc)  llir  sliippinii  i>f  Knropi-  ut 
3.000,000  tons,  of  which  England  had  500.000  mid  the  Hutcli  !{<■- 
public  000,000.  This  estimnta  pmliably  Kive*  tno  intidi.  to  B 
fi>r  the  official  report  of  1701  shows  only  261,000  ti  ~ 

Hrrirte,  IS30,  p.  438,  and  authorities  citi'il.      la  '. 
Chihl,  A  fiimous  l^milnn  mrrchaiit,  pubU«li«d  m% 
nlitina  ota.  liUlo  liook  entitli>d  "  A  Ni>tT  DlACdanM 
book,  to  which  I  ihnll  mnkc  rre^ucnt  ntlnsiun,  It-I^ 
a*  ihv  highrat  of  autliorllict.  ronttamlj-  trien  to  Jf 
tnnixnf  the  Nvthcrlandcre  as  wurthjof  iuiilatimlg 
Ufiiiifl:  "The  prudlfrlniisi  incrcacn  of  Ihn  Ketba 
mwlic  and  fureign  Iradv,  riches,  and  niuKI 
tnvy  nf  the  present,  and  may  be  Lhc  nondu  Q 
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an<l  its  foundation  not  only  testifies  to  the  wealth  of  thc 
repuMic.  hut  marks  an  epoc-b  in  tlie  coiumeretal  histm 
of  Xortliern  Europe.  iMng  l>efore  tliis  i)eriod.  banks  Iiact 
been  established  in  the  Italian  cities,  but,  until  late  in 
the  history  of  the  iJank  of  England,  which  was  not 
founded  until  nearly  a  century  later,  nothing  was  known 
on  such  a  scale  as  this.  It  was  established  to  meet  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  circulation  of  eum?ncp 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  to  accommodate  mer- 
chants in  their  dealings.  Any  one  making  a  deposit  of 
gold  or  silver  received  notes  for  the  amount,  less  a  small 
commission,  and  these  notes  commanded  a  premium  in 
all  countries.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  its  deposits 
of  this  character  amounted  to  one  linndred  and  eighty 
million  dollars,  an  amount  of  treasure  which  bewildered 
financiers  in  every  other  part  of  Europe.* 

The  establishment  of  such  an  institution  as  this,  whicli 
was  followed  bv  others  of  less  im|x>rtance,  while  it  showB 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  also  added  to  that  wealth.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  repablic,  io 
proportion  to  its  inhabitants,  was  by  far  the  richest  com- 
munity in  the  world,  and  the  fact  is  not  without  intenat 
that  this  pre-eminence  Holland  has  kept  up  until  tha 
present  day.  

That  this  little  patch  of  earth,  a  bog  rescued  from  ^^| 
watei-s,  warred  on  ever  by  man  and  by  the  aleBMOH 
without  natumi  advantages  except  those  of  cooEAot  irfflF^ 
the  sea,  should  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  o 
have  become  the  commercial  centre  of  Euj 
the  phenomena  of  history.  But  in  the  fl 
this  phenomenon  history  lias  one  of  its  n 
lessons. 

*  Itogen,  p.  2211. 


E 


nBUlllOL'S  TOLERATIOK-ITS  KSTENT 


rPhilip  II.  said  of  ilollami,  "  thai  it  was  the  country 
nfwirest  to  hell."*    Well  niight  he  express  such  nti  opin- 
ion.    He  had  buried  around  the  wiills  of  its  cities  more 
ihaii  three  hundred  tlioiisnnd  Spanish  soldiers,  and  hail 
[ii'nt  in  the  atk^mpt  at  its  subjugation  more  than  two 
i^uinlrtd  milhon  ducats-t   Tins  fact  aloue  M'ould  uccouut 
loi-  his  alihorrence,  but,  in  addition,  the  republic  was  in 
its  every  feature  opposeti  to  the  ideal  country  of  a  bigot 
aud  ft  desiHjt. 
|Tbe  first  element  which  contributed  to  its  wealth,  as 
as  to  the  vast  increase  of  its  population,  was  its 
;ious  tolenition,  which  hafi  Ix-eu  already  so  fully  de- 
iliod.     This,  of  course,  was  as  incomprehensible  to  ti 
liab  Catholic  as  it  was  to  a  High  Churchman  or  to 
ibyterian  in  Kngland.     That  Lutherans,  Calvin- 
Analmplists,  Jews,  and  Catholics  should  all  be  per- 
lo  hvo  under  the  same  government  seemed  to 
rest  of  Eun>(»i^  like  Hying  in  the  face  of  Providence, 
■itics  at  this  time  occasionally  said  that  the  llollandera 
i^-d  nolJiing  for  religion  ;  that  with  them  thoolojiy  wan 
Ji^&s  oeoouut  than  commerce.     To  t»unts  like  these 
>ply  waH  needed  by  men  who  c^nld  point  to  their 
of  eijtbty  years  of  war.     This  war  ha<l  been 
fr'-  '''"■■■ •'  — ■■•=■■■' '*■' r-T-  than  all,  as 
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did,  to  a  relentless  persecution,  upon  the  pretext  that 
they  were  dangerous  to  the  State.* 

In  addition  to  the  toleration,  there  were  other  causes 
leading  to  the  marvellous  prosperity  of  the  republic, 
which  are  of  particular  interest  to  Americans.  In  1659, 
Samuel  Lamb,  a  prominent  and  far-seeing  London  mer- 
chant, published  a  pamphlet,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Cromwell,  urging  the  establishment  of  a  bank  ia  Eng- 


*  The  republic  had  a  larger  and  much  more  earnest   Catholic 
population  than  England,  and  always  a  goodly  number  of  Catholic 
priests.    3lotlcy'8  "  Barnevcld,"  i.  40 ;  ii.  208.     William  the  Silent 
was  assassinated,  while  Elizabeth  was  never  in  actual  danger.    Tet 
the  republic  tolerated  its  Catholics,  while  England  executed  here 
by  the  score.     The  contrast  is  a  striking  one.     It  was  only  tolera- 
tion, however  (although  this  was  very  broad),  and  not  full  rcligioos 
liberty,  that  was  practised  by  the  Calvinistic  Hollanders.    None  <^ 
the  ministers  were  supported  fi*om  the  ecclesiastical  property,  ex- 
cept the  Calvinists  of  the  Reformed  religion,  including  the  Presby- 
terians from  England  and  Scotland.     The  Independents  (like  tlie 
Pilgrim  Fathers),  the  Anabaptists,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Arminians, 
much  to  their  ultimate  advantage,  depended  on  voluntary  contribn- 
tions.     With  this  exception,  however,  all  Protestants  stood  on  an 
equal  footing,  enjoying  full  civil  rights,  and  full  liberty  of  pnbiic 
worship.    After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  Catholics 
also  were  allowed  to  have  their  churches,  although  not  upon  the 
principal  streets.     But  they  were  in  the  main  excluded  fix>iii  public 
office,  subjected  to  extra  taxes,  and  harassed  by  restrictions  upon 
their  marriage  with  Protestants,  all  civil  and  military  officers  beiog 
forbidden  to  marry  a  Catholic.    De  Witt's  ''Interest  of  Holland*' 
As  for  the  Jews,  they  were  only  tolerated  in  private.    It  was  not  un- 
til the  beginning  of  this  century,  1808,  that  ministers  of  all  dciKNB- 
inations,  including  Catholic  priests  and  Jewish  rabbios,  were  piaorf 
on  an  equality  and  supported  by  the  government.    Upon  nuoiyof 
these  points  Davies,  in  his  history,  is  misleading,  claiming  too  tavdk 
for  men  whose  exceptional  toleration  is  a  sufficient  honor  ftrA* 
age. 
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land  similar  to  the  one  at  Amsterdam.*  In  this  pam- 
phlet, which  Lord  tiomers  thouglit  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, the  author  gives  the  reasons,  as  they  occurred  to 
him,  which  accounted  for  the  %-ast  superiority  of  Hol- 
land over  the  rest  of  Europe  as  a  commercial  nation. 
Nowhere  have  some  of  these  reasons  been  set  forth 
with  more  clearness,  and  their  statement  is  entitled  to 
particular  weight  &s  coming  from  an  Englishman  and 
a  commercial  rival. 

As  the  foundation  of  a  bank  for  England  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  letter,  the  author  naturally  lays  particular 
stress  upon  that  factor,  but  the  other  causes  which  he 
enuraerates  as  explaining  the  great  trade  of  the  repub- 
lic are  the  following : 

First.  The  statesmen  sitting  at  the  helm  in  Holland 
are  many  of  them  merchants,  bred  to  trade  from  their 
youth,  improved  by  foreign  travel,  and  acquainted  with 
all  the  necessities  of  commerce.  Hence,  their  laws  and 
treaties  are  framed  with  wisdom. 

Second.  In  Holland  when  a  merchant  'dies,  his  prop- 
erty is.equally  divided  among  his  children,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  continued  and  expanded,  with  all  its  traditions 
and  inherited  experience.  In  Englaad,  on  the  contrary, 
the  property  goes  t<i  the  ehlrst  son,  wlio  often  sctfi  iiji 
for  a  country  gentleman,  squanders  his  patriuiony,  and 
neglects  the  busineiss  by  which  his  father  I 
enriched. 

Third.  The  honesty  of  the  Hollantli 
facturing  and  commercial  dealings, 
made  or  put  up  in  Holland,  they  sella 
out  question,  for  the  piirehajser  knoii 
exactly  as  represented  in  ({uality.  weij^ 

•  Lord  BoDMn't  "Tncts,"  oditod  hj  Wi 
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Xot  SO  with  England's  goods.  Our  mannfactnrers  are 
so  given  to  fraud  and  adulteration  as  to  bring  their 
commodities  into  disgrace  abroad.  ''  And  so  the  Dutch 
have  tlie  pre-eminence  in  tlie  sale  of  their  manufactares 
before  us,  by  their  true  making,  to  their  very  files  and 
needles."  * 

Fourth.  The  care  and  vigilance  of  the  government  in 
the  laying  of  im[K>8itions  so  as  to  encourage  their  own 
manufiictures ;  the  skill  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
are  changed  to  meet  the  shifting  wants  of  trade ;  the 
encouragement  given  by  ample  rewards  from  the  public 
treasury  for  useful  inventions  and  improTeraenIs ;  and 
the  promotion  of  men  to  ottice  for  serv'ices  aod  not  for 
favor  or  sinister  ends. 

Such  were  the  causes  of  the  commercial  saprenucy 


*  See  u  to  ndultemtion  and  fmud,  "  the  bewtting  una  of  Eaglitb 
tmdrsmcn,"  what  Frmide  hw  to  say,  xii.  885.  Also  "The  IntB- 
rcgnum,"  by  F.  A.  Imlcnrtck,  |>p.  63,  79,  81.  Upon  this  qaatioo 
there  IS  nnollicr  contcmpomaeous  English  witnen  who  may  bare  b< 
preaontcil  to  the  n-ndcr.  Dariog  the  reign  nf  Charlea  L,  Owen  Fdt 
hnni,  n  Kcholnrly  Englishman,  well  known  by  hia  "  Reaolrea,"  wfakk 
went  thmugh  many  editions,  mode  a  brief  visit  to  tha  Netbolwda 
lie  jotted  down  tIiercsu1tsorhisob3erratiDna,andBeem8tabaTCiiit 
jirinled  tlicm  in  1G32,  althougli  tliey  were  written  mach  MiHm;  *to- 
cycloiiiPtlitt  Brilnnnica,"  nrl. "  Owen  FeUthsm."  HewHftR 
Itigh-Cliurclnnan,  having  no  sjmpnth;  witli  repaUicon  fi~ 
But.  on  this  accouut,  because  of  his  UDSjmpathotic  a 
" ObniTTDtions ''  are  of  the  highest  value.  Speaking  of  the  Hol- 
landers, he  says :  "  In  all  their  manufuctures,  they  hold  a  modenUion 
nnd  constancy,  for  they  are  as  fruit  from  trees,  the  same  ererj  rt«r 
that  tUi'y  are  at  Rnl ;  not  apples  one  year  and  cnbs  the  next,  Mi)  | 
ho  forever  after.  In  tlic  Bale  of  these,  they  also  an  at  a  wonl :  tiirt  , 
will  (;niii  mtlicr  than  exact,  and  liavo  not  tlut  vay  wftercby  ■•at 
citizens  nbuiie  the  wise  and  cozen  tbo  igaormnt,  and  by  tlieir  inSniH 
over- IIS  king  for  eouimodities  proclaim  to  the  wnld  tliut  tl4ey  • 
cheat  all  if  it  were  in  tUeir  i>ower." 
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of  the  Dutch  as  they  appeared  to  an  English  merchant 
of  the  time,  and  all  modern  investigations  sup])ort  his 
view.* 

The  men  who  administered  affairs  in  the  Netherlands 
were  of  a  very  different  class  from  the  favorites  and 
greedy  courtiers  who  swarmed  around  the  Stuarts.  The 
representatives  who  made  its  laws  bore  little  resem- 
blance to  the  illiterate  country  squires,  some  of  them 
mere  boys,  who  at  intervals,  often  of  many  years, 
troope<l  up  to  London  to  sit  for  a  few  weeks  in  Par- 
liament. In  Holland  no  man  could  be  appointed  to  a 
8cbc])enship — an  office  combining  some  of  the  duties  of 
a  sheriff,  judge,  and  legislator — until  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  thirty,  and  for  the  office  of  burgomaster  the 
limit  was  forty  years. f 

The  men  who  filled  these  offices  and  who  ruled  the 
munici{)alities  and  State  were  all  men  of  education. 


•  Sir  Joshua  CliiUl,  writing  a  few  years  Inter,  gives  a  fuUer  ezpla- 
nntion  of  the  great  prosperity  of  tlie  Netherlund  Republic.  Ho  evi- 
dently had  Lamb's  pamphlet  before  him,  for  he  enumerates  all  the 
causes  set  forth  by  his  predecessor.  In  addition,  he  gives  sevenl 
others,  as  to  some  of  whicli  we  shall  sec  more  hereafter.  AmoDg 
thi*sc  are  the  general  education  of  the  iK*ople,  including  the  women, 
n*ligious  toleration,  care  of  the  poor,  low  custom  duties  and  high 
excise,  n»gistration  of  titles  to  real  estate,  low  interest,  the  laws  pei^ 
mitting  tlie  assignment  of  debts,  and  the  judicial  system  Qiidw 
which  controversies  between  merchants  can  be  decided  at  one  fbiv 
tieth  part  of  the  expense  in  England.  ''  A  New  Diacoorse  of  Thidei* 
p.  2,  etc. 

f  (;eddes*s  ''  John  De  Witt,''  pp.  28-45.    This  was  a  Roman  idM. 
Plinv*s  ''  Letters/'  x.  83.     Under  the  Constitution  of  the  UnHM* 
States  no  one  can  sit  in  the  House  of  Heprcsentatiyes  nntil  the  flp 
of  twenty-five,  or  in  the  Senate  until  the  age  of  thirty.    Thll  li 
minor  difference  between  the  English  and  American  wpUn^  ^ 
not  unimportant. 
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Most  of  them  could  speak  two  or  three  languages. 
Trained  at  the  universities,  or  at  the  famoiis  classical 
schools  of  Holland,  no  one  among  the  governing  class 
felt  that  his  education  was  complete  without  seveial  sup- 
plementary years  of  foreign  traveL*  They  travelled 
largely  to  learn  the  customs  and  modes  of  doing  business 
in  other  countries,  and  all  their  acqnisiti<Mis  were  at  the 
service  of  their  native  land.  If  they  soagiit  office,  it 
was  for  the  honor,  and  not  for  the  emoluments.  Most 
of  the  offices  were  unpaid,  and  those  to  which  a  sal- 
ary  was   attached    presented    no  temptation  to  the 

needv.f 

The  majoritx''  of  the  ruling  class  were  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  They  held  office  for  short  terms,  soon 
going  back  to  their  constituents.  ProhaWy,  no  body  of 
men  governing  a  state  were  ever  more  enlightened  and 
better  acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  l^slation  than 
were  these  burghers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  who 
for  two  centuries  gave  laws  to  Holland. 

It  Avas  largely  due  to  the  intelligence  displayed  bv 
these  men  that  the  republic,  during  the  continuance  of 
its  war,  was  enabled  to  support  a  burden  of  taxation 
such  as  the  world  has  rarelv  seen  before  or  since.  The 
internal  taxes  seem  appalling.  Eents  were  taxed  twenty- 
five  per  cent. ;  on  all  sales  of  real  estate  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  were  levied,  and  on  all  collateral  inheritances 
five  per  cent.     On  beer,  wine,  meat,  salt,  spirits,  and  all 


*  See  Geddes's  "  John  De  Witt'*  for  an  account  of  the  travels  of 
John  and  his  brother  Cornelius.  They  only  followed  the  universal 
practice. 

t  3Iotley's  '*  United  Netherlands/'  iv.  560.  In  some  of  the  sUte«, 
a  man  elected  to  office  who  refused  to  serve  was  banished.  Ubbo 
Emmius,  "  De  Agro  Frisi®;'  etc.  (Leyden,  1616),  p.  59. 
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articles  of  luxury,  the  tax  was  one  hundred  per  cent., 
and  on  some  articles  this  was  doubled.* 

But  this  was  only  the  internal  taxation,  in  the  way  of 
excise  duties,  which  were  levieti  on  every  one,  natives 
and  foreigners  alike.  In  reganl  to  foreign  commtxlities, 
which  the  republic  needed  for  its  su|>j>ort,  the  system 
was  very  different.  Uivyn  them  there  was  imj)asod  only 
a  nominal  duty  of  one  jwr  cent.,  while  w<k)1,  the  great  sta- 
ple for  the  manufacturers,  was  admitted  free.f  Hero 
the  statesmen  of  the  republic  showed  the  wisdom  which 
placed  them,  as  masters  of  political  economy,  at  least 
two  centuries  in  advance  of  their  contem|xjniries.  Their 
country  was  not  a  producer,  except  in  the  line  of  manu- 
factureil  goods  for  Avhich  they  feared  no  comi^tition. 
Thus  everything  was  to  them  rjiw  material,  and  they 
saw  the  wisdom  of  the  jxilicy  which  brought  to  their 
markets  all  the  products  of  tln^  world.  Perhaps  the 
svstem  which  they  adopted  in  regard  to  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  grain  throws  the  most  light  on  their 
sa^^citv  in  this  direction. 

The  republic's  territory  was  already  cultivated  to  its 
hit'^hest  capacity,  and  yet,  with  all  its  cultivation,  it  could 
pnxluce  f<x)d  for  only  a  small  frartion  of  the  population. 
I'ndt.T  such  circum.stances,  its  statesmen  saw  that  free 
trade  in  grain  was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  classes,  who  forme<i  the 
overwhelming  majority.  Seeing  this  fact,  they  insti- 
tute<l  a  policy  which  left  to  the  nunlern  political  eeono- 
mist.s  of  Englantl  nothing  to  discov<»r,  except  the  appli- 
ration  of  these  pnncipl«»s  to  a  country  similarly  situated. 

"  Motli-y'-*  "Unitr'!    Nrtliorlsinils"  iv.  .V»«»:   (itaUieti's  "John  D« 
Witt.**  i.  11?*;  De  Witt^  '  Intrr»«^t  of  n<.ll«ii<J,'*  p.  M. 
♦  ••  Interest  of  Hollaml,"'  p.  101. 
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Time  and  again,  when  grain  was  plenty,  the  farmers  of 
the  republic,  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  population,  de- 
mande<l  that  its  importation  should  be  checked  by  in- 
creased duties.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crops  were 
short,  innumerable  were  the  petitions  from  other  classes 
for  legislation  to  check  its  exportation.  But  whatever 
the  state  of  the  market,  the  men  who  ruled  the  republic 
stood  firmly  to  one  policy,  that  of  non-interference  with 
the  course  of  trade.  When  grain  was  cheap,  their  mer- 
chants heaped  it  up  for  the  future ;  when  it  became  dear, 
they  unloaded  it,  at  an  enormous  profit,  on  the  rest  of 
Europe.* 

In  the  end,  England  learned  her  first  lesson  in  poUti- 
cal  economy.  Ilaving  built  up  her  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures by  a  policy  of  restriction,  so  that  she  feared 
no  rival,  she  finally  saw  the  wisdom  of  admitting  with- 
out duties  articles  which  she  could  not  produce,  or  those 
in  which  her  supply  was  necessarily  insufficient,  and  with 
the  revocation  of  her  Corn  Laws  established  what  she 
called  free  trade,  more  than  two  centuries  after  its  estab- 
lishment in  Holland.f 

In  11)41,  the  English  Parliament  passed  an  act  giving 
a  revenue  to  Charles  I.,  which  is  illustrative  of  English 


*  See  article  in  Edinburgh  Review,  1830,  p.  426,  with  nutborities 
cited  from  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  etc. ;  also,  Davies,  iiL  392. 

t  Sir  Joshua  Child  favored  the  Navigation  Act  and  all  the  protec- 
tive laws  of  England.  It  was  well  for  Holland,  he  said,  not  to  en- 
force duties  on  foreign  manufactures,  for  by  the  skill  of  her  people, 
although  they  paid  higher  wages  than  in  England,  they  could  un- 
dersell the  worUl.  "When  England,  by  protecting  her  manufactures, 
had  acquired  this  skill,  slie  should  then  proclaim  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  he  protested  against  the  in- 
sensate policy  which,  without  any  system,  taxed  everything  alike. 
"  Discoui^e  of  Trade." 
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Statesmanship  of  that  pehixl.  It  ^rave  to  tho  on^wn  a 
daty  of  three  shillings  on  each  ton  of  foroisrn  wiiu^s  iui^ 
porteil.  This  was  tonna^.  i^n  all  mon^hamiisi'  im- 
ported  into  the  kingilonu  or  ex|H>rttHl  fnmi  it,  a  duly 
was  given  of  a  shilling  on  the  {nnind.  This  was  (hhuuI- 
age.  Tin  and  pewter  vessels,  when  ex|x^rttHl,  (Kiid  douhio 
duties^  and  so  did  all  win^l  or  hides  im^H^rttnl  or  e\|H^rUHl 
by  foreign  merchants.*  Parliament  tinally  niado  I  ho 
exportation  of  W(X>1  a  felony,  having  long  U'fon^  luado 
the  exportation  of  articles  of  fiKxl  a  misdeuieanor.f  It 
is  only  by  com^Kiring  legislation  like  tliis  with  that 
which  was  enacted  in  Holland  at  the  same  iH^iod  that 
we  can  apprtn^iate  the  difference  lH»twtH»n  tlu»  two  coun- 
tries from  an  economic  }H)int  of  view. 

In  addition  to  tonnage  and  {xmndagc,  Kngland  had  at 
this  time  no  other  system  of  taxation,  (>xci»|»t  that  of 
subsidies  and  tenths —terms  whicli  an«  f»ld>n  iinihI  hy 
English  historians  without  cxplanatinn.  ThrNn  wnit 
taxes,  something  like  thenuMlern  inccimc  (ax,  hiid  nii  thn 
rental  of  real  estate,  and  on  tho  valuatinn  nf  |H<rhiihMl 
prf>perty ;  not  annually,  hut  at  tln^  (llMTrlinii  nf  t'liiliu 
ment  for  s|)ecial  purpos<»s.     Whi»n  tin*  Civil  War  hmlir 

*  <tar<liner's  "Coiistitiitioiial   Doriiini  iit*i  of  ilif  I'liiituu   lCi\i>iti 
ti'in."  ]».  ^*<.     Ill  Kfi«;i:iti<l  it  was  :iIm:i\i  tin*  liiw  lli:il    tun  if/u   im  i 
clitint^  kliouM  pay  ildiihli'  i|titi«'i»  ainl  ili>iiMc  miIi^i'Ih  >  i  \<  n  in  iIh  ..i  i 
find  uTiii  tliifl  «;t-t]<-r:ttiori.  tliii>><ii-4'(iijf.'t'jjii;/ iifiijii;'i.iiiiiii,  ihIikIj  i\.i> 
ulu:i\- <-rif'"Mr;t::<-<l  1>y  the  Ilollad'iri  •>.     "  Iij*i  ti-*!  iit  ilulliiiii     ^i  .«.' 

Phi.ip  ufi'l  Mary.it  v^u*-  Mia'Jt-  a  tni-'ii  hm  :ii></i  f''i  ^iij>  ''I.'    »iI|j'.iiI  .i 
li'-i-Ti-^  fr'iiii  tlii.'  ^ir«'ut  *N*  al.  t'» '  >  j»"M  'i-  •  'i  i    yt.iiu  i  j,i  i .  i    i,i  .  j|i  i  j, 

ikl.i  i-'T  Mi*    *^-f*twi  *iif*-*..f  *    !  !ii-  I  «.|i'iit«  »   '  I   .  '.«  •  (I  V»  I.-   P'jI..    ».i  «J    Mjili 
•  i«-a'.t:.     *  T*VM^»  !i  f,r>!   fi  .:i>.«  'I  »i  .-  J/'i;  •   .   '»   |.i  ri,  ,ri,.  ^   I    .,    .  ^  (,i/il., 
ij'T.  'f  CTu';ii  btri  "Tt.'r   i-.n,*  ,*'   oi    i l    \M.'  *.    »;•    i»i.'«     .1     i.iy  iiii'i 
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out,  both  parties,  the  Royalists  and  the  Parliamentarians, 
introduced  the  excise  tax  from  Holland.*  It  was  bitterly 
oppose*!  by  the  i»eople,  and  was  one  of  the  features  of 
(^^romwell's  rule  which  made  his  govern  meat  soobnosious. 
Tho  iieople  desire*!  the  Ix^nefils  of  taxation,  but  were  op 
posed  to  innovations  and  unwilling  to  bear  its  burdens.-f 
In  tho  next  centuri'.  Sir  Roljert  Walpole,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  England's  financiers,  tried  to  introduce  the 
excise,  wliich  all  modern  writers  aclinowledge  to  ^3e  the 
fairest  of  all  methods  of  taxation,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
al>andon  tlie  scheme  before  the  clamor  of  the  populace.^ 
It  .is  an  interesting  fact  tliat  Waljwle  also  vainly  at- 
tempted to  introtluce  into  England  the  !K>nded-ware- 
housc  system,  which  Holland  had  adopted  in  the  early 
jKirt  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I'nder  this  system, 
now  well  known  to  all  Americans,  foreign  goods  in- 
tended for  future  con-iuinption  are  held  without  pay- 
ment of  duty  until  withdrawn  for  use,  and  if  re-export- 
e«l  are  permitted  to  leave  the  country  without  cha^ 
"Walpole,  in  this  feature  of  bis  financial  policy,  was  liso 
in  advance  of  liis  countrymen.  In  the  present  centniy, 
Huskisson  took  the  subject  up.  and  the  establiahment 
of  lH>nde*l-warehouses.  borrowed  from  the  H<rf]iiidm 
of  two  centuries  ago,  ret!ct'te*i  no  little  lu!i.tro  on  his  All- 
ministration,  g  Well  may  Prof.  Thorold  '. 
"There  is  uo  nation  in  Europe  which  o 
land  than  Great  Britain  does.''  | 


•  "Ilistonr  of  I; 
scriboil  as  "tint  natch  devil  ena 

*llumc.  iii.  613:   HAtUm.  u 
Lrcky's  "  England  in  th«  E 

[  •*  Story  of  BolUnd,''  i 
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But  it  was  not  alone  the  wisdom  shown  by  their 
rnlers  which  enabled  the  citizens  of  the  United  Neth- 
erlands to  sustain  the  enormous  exactions  of  their  war. 
We  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  something  of  the 
corruption  which  prevailed  in  England,  a  corruption 
which  led  to  the  remark  of  James  I.,  that  if  he  should 
banish  those  of  his  subjects  who  took  bribes  he  should 
soon  have  none  left.  Very  different  was  the  state  of 
official  integrity  in  the  republic.  Upon  this  question 
we  have  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  Sir  AViUiam 
Temple,  the  English  ilinister  at  The  Hague  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts.*  It  was  to  this  official  in- 
t^rity  that  he  attributes  the  willingness  of  the  people 
to  support  their  unparalleled  taxation,  every  one  know- 
ing that  all  money  collected  from  tbe  public  would  be 
applied  to  public  uses. 

During  the  eariy  days  of  the  war  tlie  State  had  been 
obliged  to  pay  at  times  as  high  as  tliirty-six  per  cent. 
interest  on  its  loans.  At  the  conclusion  of  tbe  truce,  in 
1609,  the  public  debt  was  funded  at  six  per  cent.f  In 
1640,  it  was  funded  again  at  five  per  cent.,  the  tearful 


"  which  was  translated  nnd  publislicd  in  London  ii 
tba  Eogluhnien  of  tbe  uinctCL-ntb  century  found  almost  everything 
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holders  of  the  overdue  government  obligations  being 
offered  the  option  of  taking  new  securities  at  the  re- 
duced rate  of  interest,  or  being  paid  their  principal  * 
When  the  war  ended,  in  1648,  Holland  alone,  which 
paid  but  half  the  taxes,  owed  a  debt  of  about  seventy 
million  dollars,  and  had  an  annual  revenue  of  four  mill- 
ions and  a  half,  a  sum  much  larger  than  that  raised  in 
England  before  the  Civil  War.f  So  great  was  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  Netherlands  that,  in  1659, 
money  was  freely  loaned  there  at  three  or  four  per 
cent. ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  men  to  borrow  it 
at  these  rates  and,  taking  it  to  England,  put  it  out  at 
six  or  eight  per  cent.J 

Such  was  the  material  side  of  the  new  republic  as  it 
appeared  to  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Its  people  had  then  become  the 
first  manufacturers,  the  first  merchants,  and  the  first 
agriculturists  of  the  world,  instructing  their  contempo- 
raries in  all  of  these  departments.§ 


*  Davies,  ii.  630. 

t  Idem.  The  whole  revenue  of  Enghind,  In  1635,  amounted  to 
£618,379.  Gardiner,  x.  222.  After  the  Restoration  it  was  nearly 
doubled.  Taswell-Langmead,  p.  622.  The  war  accustomed  the  people 
to  new  burdens.  Still,  even  then  the  income  of  little  Holland  was 
nearly  as  large,  for  in  1664  she  raised  by  ordinary  taxation,  exclusive 
of  custom  duties,  some  14,000,000  florins,  equal  to  nearly  $0,000,000. 
De  Witt's  "  Interest  of  Holland,''  p.  23. 

J  Letter  of  Lamb  to  Cromwell.  Somers's  "Tracts,"  vi.  446.  See 
also  Sir  Joshua  Child's  "Discourse  of  Trade,''  p.  2,  etc.,  and  De  Witt, 
p.  33. 

§  Speaking  of  their  agriculture,  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  says:  "The 
population  of  England  was  more  than  doubled  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  adopting  the  agricultural  inventions  of  the  Dutch.  The 
extension  of  their  discoveries  in  the  eighteenth  century  again  doubled 
the  population."—"  Story  of  Holland,"  p.  220.   They  not  only  taoght 
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♦   Vol.  I.  p. 'JlH.ftr. 
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hardly  less  remarkable.  First  came  the  free  University  of 
Franeker  in  Friesland,  established  in  1586 ;  next,  that  of 
Groningen,  dating  from  1614 ;  and,  finally,  one  at  Utrecht, 
which  followed  it  in  1636 — making  four  imiversities  for 
this  little  republic.  Then  came  the  classical  schools, 
found  in  every  large  city,  which  were  feeders  of  the  uni- 
versities. Of  these  schools  the  one  at  Dordrecht  was 
the  most  famous.  Tracing  its  origin  back  to  the  year 
1290,  in  1635  it  instructed  six  hundred  pupils,  many  of 
whom  came  from  France  and  Germany.* 

Below  these  numerous  classical  schools,  which  taught 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  was 
another  grade,  of  peculiar  interest  to  Americans;  for 
here  we  find  the  model  which  was  copied  by  the  Puri- 
tan settlers  of  New  England. 

Bancroft,  in  his  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  re- 
marks: "The  common -school  system  was  derived  from 
Geneva,  the  work  of  John  Calvin  ;  introduced  by  Luther 
into  Germany,  by  John  Knox  into  Scotland,  and  so 
became  the  property  of  the  English-speaking  nations." 
How  the  common  schools  introduced  by  Luther  into 
Germany,  and  by  Knox  into  Scotland,  affected  the  set- 
tlers of  America,  who  came  from  England,  this  distin- 
guished historian,  like  all  his  successors,  leaves  an  un- 
solved mystery.f 

The  idea  of  a  school  supported  by  the  State  in  which 
instruction  should  be  imparted  to  every  one  desirous 
of  it  was  not  the  creature  of  the  Reformation.    Such 


*  Geddes's  "John  De  Witt,"  p.  35.  "Education  in  the  United 
States,"  by  Richard  C.  Boone  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1889),  p.  5,  eta 

t  The  English  Puritans  at  this  time  had  very  slight  relations  with 
Geneva  or  Germany,  and  the  Scotch  free-school  system  was  not  es- 
tablished by  law  until  1696. 
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• 

schools  were  common  under  the  Roman  Empire,*  and 
they  were  estabhshed  in  great  numbers  by  the  enhght- 
cmuhI  Moors  in  Spain.  In  the  tenth  centurj',  the  Ara- 
bian caliph  Alhakim,  at  Cordova,  in  addition  to  the 
sc1mx)1s  existing  in  every  village,  established  twenty- 
seven  at  his  own  exixjnse,  where  poor  children  were 
instructed  free  of  charge.f  When  the  Jesuits  began 
their  reformatory  labors,  they  probably  had  before  them 
the  old  ^[oorish  niwlel,  for  they  established  all  over 
Kuropo  institutions  in  which  the  instruction  was  abso- 
lutelv  free.  The  Protestant  Keformers  also  did  their 
share  of  this  noble  work.  Calvin  at  Geneva,  Luther  in 
Germany,  and  Knox  in  Scotland,  always  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  common  schools,  regarding  education  as 
the  onlj''  firm  basis  of  the  purifietl  religion.  Even  in 
Sweden,  so  much  was  done  in  this  direction  by  Charles 
X.  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  that  in  1037  not  a  single 
peas;int  child  was  unable  to  read  and  write.:j: 

IJut  in  all  this  movement  the  government  of  England, 
after  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  took  no  part.  During 
the  reign  of  EHzabeth  the  Puritans  constantly  urged  the 
claims  of  education.^  They  also  educated  themselves 
and  their  children,  so  that  the  picked  men  who  settled 
New  (England  were,  in  the  common  branches  at  least, 
as  proficient  as  any  in  the  world.  But  Elizabeth  did 
not  believe  in  education  for  the  masses,  and  her  soooei 


♦  Seo  the  *•  Letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny,"  iv.  18. 

f  "  Education  in  the  United  States,'*  by  Richard  a  Boone  (1 
p.  4.    The  Ileport  of  the  U.  S.  Commiseioncr  of  Edacstion  ftl 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  early  ideas  of  edacatioii  In  tl 
Worhl :  see  also  "  Circular  of  Information  "  for  1878. 

:  l^M)nc.  p.  5,  citing  Schmidt's  ^'  Gcschichte  der  Eniebn^ 

J  S('c  iheir  **Book  of  Discipline." 
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sors  ia  the  government,  even  down  to  the  present  gen- 
eration of  English  statesmen,  have  shared  her  belief 
and  followed  her  example.* 

The  earlv  En^rlish  Puritans  mav  have  derived  their 

«  ^^  ft 

ideas  of  the  value  of  education  from  the  teachings  of  Cal- 
vin, but  iis  to  the  ori«?in  of  the  school  svstem  which  their 
ilescendants  earried  to  America  we  are  not  left  in  doubt. 

"We  have  the  testimonv  of  the  Italian  Guicciardini  to 
the  fact  that  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain 
even  the  peasiints  in  UoUand  could  read  and  write  well.+ 
As  the  war  went  on,  the  people  showed  their  determina- 
tion that  in  this  matter  there  should  be  no  retrogression. 
In  the  lirst  Symxl  of  Dort,  held  in  1574,  the  clergy  ex- 
presseil  their  opinion  upon  the  subject  by  passing  a  res- 
olution or  ordinance  which,  among  other  things^  directed 
"  the  servants  of  the  Church  "  to  obtain  from  the  magis- 
trates in  every  kxmlity  a  permission  for  the  appcnntnifflit 
of  schLK>lmasters,  and  an  order  for  their  oompensatiim 
as  in  the  past.^ 

Before  many  years  had  elapsed  the  civil  anthoritieB 
Ltoinin  to  establish  a  p^neral  school  srstem  fcnr  the 
count rv.  In  15S2,  the  Estates  of  Friesland  decareed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  sbooH 
within  the  sjKice  of  six  weeks,  provide  good  and 
able  KeformtHl  schoolmasters,  and  those  who  n^ected 
so  to  do  woukl  l)e  com{)elled  to  accept  the  iiuikniolon 
appointevl  for  theui.>$    This  seems  to  have  been  the  be- 


*  S^o  Vol.  I.  p.  :W.  ♦  Daries's  *^Ho|]siid»'*  L  487. 

:  Ac: 5  ot*  Synod  of  Vort.  1"5T4.  t^uoteil  in  ^ Greschwdemi  Ysa  Op- 
VvHfdinir  en  On-lorwy's  ia  do  Nedcrlunden,*'  bj  IX  Buddiagk  (The 
Ila-ue,  lS4*2\i.  SO. 

§  In  100:^  the  coQ&<cated  rercnues  of  the  oldi  Choicli  wovia  Ail 
Province  do  voted  lo  tlio  support  of  the  commoai 
L  SrJ.  90. 
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ginning  of  the  supervision  of  education  by  the  State,  a 
system  whicii  soon  spread  over  the  wiiolo  republic* 

Jn  these  schools,  however,  althougti  they  were  fos- 
tered by  the  State,  tiie  teachers  seem,  in  the  main,  to 
liave  been  paid  by  their  pupils.  But  as  years  went  on, 
a  change  came  about  in  this  part  of  the  system.  It 
probably  was  aided  by  the  noteworthy  letter  whicli 
Jolm  of  Nassau,  the  oldest  brother  of  William  the 
Silent,  the  noble  veteran  who  lived  until  1600,  %vrote 
to  his  son  Lewis  William,  Stadtholder  of  Friesland.  In 
this  letter,  which  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  walla  of 
every  school-house  in  America,  the  gallant  yoimg  stadt- 
holder  is  instructed  to  urge  on  the  States-General  "  that 
they,  aoconling  to  the  example  of  the  jwpe  and  Jesuits, 
should  establish  free  schools,  where  children  of  quality 
as  well  as  of  poor  families,  for  a  very  small  sum,  could 
be  well  and  christianly  educated  and  brought  up.  This 
would  be  the  greatest  and  most  useful  work,  and  the 
highest  ser\'ice  that  you  could  ever  accomplish  for  God 
and  Christianity,  and  especially  for  the  Netherlands 
themselves.  .  .  .  In  fumma,  one  may  jeer  at  this  as 
popish  trickery,  and  undervalue  it  as  one  will:  there 
still  remains  in  the  work  mi  inexpressible  Iwnellt.  Sol- 
diers and  patriots  thus  oducalod.  vvilh  a  inio  kni(wli'(l;,n' 
of  God  and  a  Christian  conscience,  item,  churchott  and 
schools,  good  libraries,  bookx,  and  printing-pi 
letter  than  iiU  urmies,  arsenals,  armories,  { 
liances.  and  ireiilies  that  can  bo  bad  or  i| 
world."  t 

*  In  tbe  sch-u>l  Imv  of  ZecUni],  pnaaed  to 
Kintcil  OD  becBusL'  "ii  is  thii  founilnliaa  at 
Boone's  "Educntiun  in  llio  United  flliile«,"  p.  t. 

tM«Upy"s  "Uniicd  NctlicrlAad*,"  iii.  110. 
nothinfr  of  n  fn-F-srlinol  BysUin  in  Uenvnt  or 
rcsi(le«],«  fact  nliicli  tdl<  its  own  Uarj, 
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Such  were  the  words  in  which  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Nassaus  urged  upon  his  countrymen  a  common -school 
system.  In  1609,  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  took  up 
their  residence  in  Levden,  the  school  had  become  the 
common  property  of  the  people,  and  was  paid  for  among 
other  municijml  expenses.*  It  was  a  land  of  schools 
supported  by  the  State— a  land,  according  to  Motley, 
''  where  every  child  went  to  school,  where  almost  every 
individual  inhabitant  could  read  and  write,  where  even 
the  middle  classes  were  proficient  in  mathematics  and 
the  classics,  and  could  speak  two  or  more  modem  lan- 
guages." t  Does  any  reader  now  ask  whence  the  set- 
tlers of  Plymouth,  who  came  directly  from  Holland, 
and  the  other  settlers  of  New  England  whose  Puritan 
brethren  were  to  be  found  in  thousands  throughout  the 
Dutch  Republic,  derived  their  ideas  of  schools  first  di- 
rected, and  then  supported,  by  the  State  ?  $ 


*  Motley's  "  United  Netherlands,"  iv.  567,  and  authorities  cited ; 
see  "  Free-School  System  of  the  United  States,"  by  Francis  Adams, 
Secretary  "  National  Education  League  "  (London,  1875),  p.  45;  Bud- 
dingh,  i.  90. 

t ''  United  Netherlands,"  iv.  432. 

I  See  idem,  iii.  119,  for  the  opinion  of  Motley;  also  his  letter  to 
the  St  Nicholas  Society  of  New  York  in  1868,  given  in  **The  Found- 
ers of  New  York,"  by  James  W.  Beekman,  p.  30.  The  early  schools 
established  in  New  England  were  not  free.  Those  who  were  able 
paid  for  their  tuition ;  the  poor  only  were  paid  for  by  town  charges. 
Boone,  p.  19.  The  first  free  schools  in  America,  open  to  all,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  were  established  by  the  Dutch  settlers  of 
New  York.  See  article,  with  authorities  cited,  in  Educational  Be- 
view,  April,  1892,  by  Andrew  S.  Draper;  also  Kiddle  and  Schemes 
''  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,"  article  "  Brooklyn."  In  1649,  Virginia 
seems  to  have  had  a  free  school,  but  this,  like  many  similar  establish- 
ments in  England,  was  founded  by  a  private  individual.  "  Mass.  Hist 
Coll.,"xix.  119. 
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With  such  a  reading  public,  unequalled  in  the  history 
of  the  world  until  we  come  to  the  American  Kepublic  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  story  of  the  printing-press 
is  a  natural  sequence.  During  the  seventeenth  century 
this  little  country  probably  published  more  books  than 
all  the  rest  of  Europe  put  together.*  These  books  are 
remarkable,  not  only  for  their  number,  but  also  for  their 
mechanical  and  artistic  excellence.  In  Leyden,  at  this 
time,  lived  the  famous  Elzevir  family,  from  whose  press 
issued  a  multitude  of  works  which  are  the  delight  of  the 
bibliomaniac  and  almost  the  despair  of  the  modem  pub- 
lisher. So  carefully  were  they  printed  that  the  dis- 
covery of  a  typographical  error  in  one  of  them  doubles 
its  value  to  the  modern  collector.f 

But  there  was  something  in  addition  to  the  general 
education  of  its  people,  and  their  love  of  literature, 
which  made  the  new  republic  the  publishing  centre  of 
the  world.  Its  statesmen  had  early  learned  the  lesson, 
not  learned  yet  by  all  Europe,  that  if  national  progress 
is  to  be  encouraged,  the  press  of  a  nation  must  be  free. 
Hence,  while  England  was  struggling  with  its  censor- 
ship, and  afterwanls  laying  down  the  law  "  the  greater 
the  truth  the  greater  the  libel,"  the  republic  laid  down 
and  enforced  tlie  principle  that  so  long  as  an  author  did 
not  assail  private  character,  and  published  nothing  to 
offend  public  morals,  his  opinions  on  i>olitics,  religion,  or 
philosophy  did  not  concern  the  government.  If  er- 
roneous, the  true  method  of  correction  was  by  argu- 
ment, and  not  bj^  force.  Any  author,  whatever  his 
nationality,  might  obtain  from  the  states  of  the  Prov- 
ince in  which  his  book  was  published  the  prohibition  of 
its  publication  by  any  other  person  for  a  term  of  years. 

♦  Rogers's  "  Story  of  Holland;'  p.  220.  f  Dc  Araicis,  p.  207. 
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Fifteen  years  were  generally  allowed,  and  this  tain 
was  sometimes  extended.  Such  a  "^  privil^e.*'  as  it  was 
called,  was  rarely  denied,  and  then  only  in  the  case  of 
works  which  were  r^arded  as  immoral  or  blas{^emoas.* 

Time  and  again  the  antborities  of  the  republic  were 
called  npon  by  foreign  powers  to  prevent  the  printing  of 
books  which  reflected  on  their  governments,  or  advanced 
heterodox  ideas  in  religious  matters.  To  all  sach  appU- 
cations  the  answer  was  a  very  simple  one.  If  the  re- 
pablic  permitted  unbounded  criticism  of  its  own  actions, 
and  the  publication  of  works  attacking  the  dogmas  of 
its  established  Churob,  it  coald  hardly  be  expected  to 
apply  a  different  rule  in  the  case  of  foreign  nations.t 

Thus,  in  the  matter  of  a  free  press,  what  Milton  at 
this  time  wrote  about  with  such  eloquence  the  Holland- 
ers simply  practised4 


•  Davies,  in.  403. 

tSee  Motley'*  "United  Netherlands,"  ir.  447,  «3  to  tbe  anonj- 
tnouB  pamphlets  issued  during  the  Truce  o^otiations,  to  tbe  great 
concern  of  even  tlie  enlightened  Grotius.  It  oppeara  that  at  this 
time  the  States  of  Holland  ))rohibited  tlie  printing  and  sale  of  certain 
dcfamator;  pamphlets,  under  a  pcnnitj  of  one  hundred  florins  (forty 
dollars).  "  William  Usselim,"  hj  J.  Franklin  J:inieson,  p.  45.  But 
such  action  was  exceptional,  and  so  repugnant  to  tbe  spirit  of  tbe 
people  that  it  was  inefi'ectual.  lu  1B2-5,  the  great  Dutch  poet 
Vondcl  published  a  drama  satirizing  in  bitter  terms  the  men  who 
had  executed  Bnrncvcld  and  expatriated  Grotius.  The  author  wm 
mulcted  in  a  lieavy  fine,  bnt  the  first  edition  of  liis  drama  was  sold 
out  in  a  fuw  diiys,  and  iritbin  a  few  years  more  thklt  thirty  fiob 
editions  wert  issued.     "  Miltou  and  Vondci, 

X  Tbe  great  English  poet  is  sonietimes4| 
this  respect  tWo  leader  of  his  age. 
Ilnd  he  livctt  in  the  republic, 
much  such  a  jccciilion  nn  would,  U'- 
B  writer  of  gL'iiius  who  nhouUl  set  o 
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Ot  the  literature  developed  by  the  republic  under  its 
great  learning,  ita  universal  education,  and  it3  free  press, 
it  is  very  difficult  for  foreigners  to  form  any  just  appre- 
ciation. It  has  labored  under  the  weighty  disadvantage 
of  being  clothed  in  a  language  which,  unlike  most  of  the 
other  languages  of  Europe,  has  had  little  geographical 
expansion,  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half  having 
added  comparatively  few  to  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  it  is  a  familiar  tongue.  Still,  foreigners  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  and  well  qualified  to  judge, 
have  spoken  of  this  literature,  especially  that  of  an  his- 
torical character — which  is  the  fruit  of  civilization,  as 
poetry  is  its  flower — in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.* 


craft.  All  bonor  to  sucti  lucu  !  but  let  the  liistoriaa  of  civiliution 
give  tlicm  their  proper  pincc.  It  secma,  at  first,  a  little  strange  tlmt 
Hilton,  who  was  liimself  a  Dutch  scholnr,  familiar  witii  Dutch  litera- 
ture, and  on  the  moet  iutiiuate  terms  with  all  the  statesmen  and  liter- 
ary men  of  Holland,  in  advocating  liberty  of  the  press,  makes  no  al- 
lusion lo  the  example  of  the  Dutch  Rcpablic.  But  the  explanation 
is  rerj  simple.  England  had  just  emerged  from  a  war  with  the  re- 
public, and  hated  its  people  with  an  intense  bitterness.  Millon  was 
urging  freedom  of  the  jtrcsn  on  Parliau)cnt.  No  writer  wiio  desired 
the  adoption  of  n  reform  would  advance  in  its  favor  anjr  argument 
baaed  on  the  exumplc  of  the  enemy.  This  fact  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  when  we  rend  most  of  the  English  literature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth bearing  on  other  questions.  The  letter  of  Lamb,  which 
I  have  referred  to  above,  is  a  notable  exception.  But  tliis  comes 
laltr.  lie  was  writing  to  Cromwell,  who  was  a  broad-minded  stales- 
nan.  As  tn  the  intimate  relations  of  >Iilton  with  the  Nethcrland 
ti  are  of  imtiortance  aa  bearing  on  other  questions, 
il  Times  of  Milton,"  vol.  Iv.,  poMim,  and  "  Mil- 

ifllMhCTlnnda,"  iv.  5G8 ;  Hal  lam's  "  T.iti^mtut^  uf 
ll  also  had  celcbmltci  poels,  fioiii  one  of 
1  not  disdain  to  borrow,  by  adopting  or 
ral  schetne  of  his  poMM,  but  (omo  of  his 
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In  this  connection  two  facts  are  of  interest.  In  1584, 
long  before  a  similar  institution  was  founded  in  France, 
a  literary  academy  was  established  in  UoUand  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  native  tongue.  This,  as  Hallam  says, 
is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Holland,  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  was 
"  pre-eminently  the  literary  country  of  Europe."  *  The 
second  fact  is  that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
English  theatre  was  in  its  decadence,  the  theatre  at  Am- 
sterdam was  renowned  for  the  splendor  and  complete- 
ness of  its  arrangements  and  for  the  ability  of  its  actors. 
From  Holland  travelling  companies,  as  in  modem  days, 
went  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  Denmark,  and  a  Dutch 
theatre  was  permanently  established  in  Stockholm,  in 
Sweden.f 

Yet  if  the  Hollanders,  through  their  writings,  could 
reach  only  a  limited  class,  there  was  one  domain  in 
which  their  language  was  universal.  Though  few  per- 
sons can  read  the  works  of  their  historians  or  poets,  all 
can  read  their  paintings,  and  here  they  reign  supreme. 


bappicst  verses.  Rogers,  p.  221.  Vondel's  masterpiece  was  the 
tragedy  of  "  Lucifer,"  representing  the  rebellion  in  Heaven,  ^filton 
took  from  tliis  tragedy  many  ideas  for  his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  while  he 
also  borrowed  largely  from  the  same  author's  poem  on  Samson 
when  he  wrote  upon  that  subject  Upon  this  whole  question  see 
"Milton  and  Vondel,"  by  the  Rev.  George  Edmundson  (London, 
1885).  This  English  writer  claims  that  not  only  did  Milton  borrow 
from  Vondel,  whom  he  calls  one  of  the  great  poets  of  all  time,  the 
plan  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  and  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  but  that  he  lev- 
ied upon  his  Dutch  contemporary  in  many  other  ways  which  have 
never  before  been  acknowledged. 

♦  Hallam's  "Lit.  of  Europe,"  iii.  279. 

t  See  some  interesting  and  valuable  articles  on  "  Holland  and  her 
Literature  "  in  MaemiUan's  Magazine  for  May  and  June,  1889. 
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We  have  already  seen  something  of  the  early  devel- 
opment of  art  in  the  Netherlands,  and  how  its  {xiinters 
led  the  world  until  they  began  to  waste  their  energies 
by  imitating  Italian  moilels  for  which  their  genius  was 
unfitted.  "With  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  S|)ain, 
which  brought  independence  to  the  Northern  Provinces, 
and  a  large  measure  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  their 
Southern  neighbors,  all  this  spirit  of  servile  imitation 
passed  away.  There  was  now,  over  the  whole  land,  an 
efflorescence  of  painting,  only  paralleled  by  the  outburst 
of  song  with  which  England  greeted  her  deliverance 
from  the  Invincible  Armada. 

Between  the  early  and  the  later  development  of  art 
in  the  Netherlands  there  was  the  same  difference  as  ex- 
isted in  the  progress  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  In 
its  first  stages  the  great  painters  were  found  mostly  in 
the  Southern,  more  advanced,  Provinces.  Now  the  tables 
were  turned,  and  in  painting,  as  in  every  other  d(»|)art- 
ment,  Holland,  if  it  did  not  take  the  lead,  at  least  did 
not  occupy  an  inferior  {K>sition.  It  couhl  now  numl>er 
among  its  artists  Kembrandt,  whom  I)e  Amieis  calls 
"the  ^reat  magician  and  sovereign  illuminator;"  Paul 
Potter,  whose  '*  Hull/'  th(»  same  Italian  author  savs, 
"deserves  to  Ikj  place<l  in  the  Vatican  Iwside  the'Tnins- 
figunition'  by  liiiphael ;'' *  IMiilip  Wouvennans,  AllK^rt 
(/uyp.  Niclxjlas  l><.'rehem,  Adrian  Hrouer,  (icrard  I)ow, 
and  a  host  of  othei^,  alm<jst  anv  of  whom  would  make 
an  a^e  illustrious^ 


•  ••  H'»i;;in«l  an«l  it:*  Prople,"  pp.  7*2.74,  143.  It  did  occupy  thw 
Tiliiri-  in  lli«'  I^mvro  durinpf  the  Nnpf>l»*onic  dnyj*. 

^  Sr-rr  a  partial  list  nf  i\\o  ^tUaia,  with  an  account  of  their  most 
fim-MH  work-*,  in  De  .Vniici-*,  pp.  68.  ^,  142,  152.  For  %  fuller  ac- 
count '••■e  Liihkn'H  '•  Hist.  i»f  Art.*' 
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The  diief  feature  of  this  axt  is  its  refiablicaii  and 
homelike  (jiaracter.  The  paintJTigs  of  these  men  are 
not  ior  the  priestboocL  aad  tbej  mre  not  for  kings  and 
the  Dobilit  V.  Tbev  are  for  the  people,  as  befitted  a  re- 
public, and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  thejr  have 
serred  as  models  for  the  modem  worid.* 

This  art  being  for  the  pec^ile,  a  people  mD  imbaed 
with  artistic  instincts,  we  can  readily  nnderstand  how 
its  productions  were  distribated.  XnC  only  do  we  find 
them  decorating  the  walls  of  the  town  houses,  and  the 
residences  of  the  wealthy  burghers,  but  they  serve  as 
attractions  for  the  taverns,  and  give  beauty  even  to  the 
booses  of  the  tradesmen  and  mechanics.t 


*  Some  of  these  ptintere  wtrc  men  of  abuidoiied  liTes,  alwtjs 
nodng;  in  taTems.  mud  seeking  sobjects  in  somes  which  no  modon 
artists  would  dsre  to  put  upon  the  canras.  Their  irorks  are  some- 
times sapposed  to  illustrate  the  state  of  morals  in  HoUand.  a£  the 
vorks  of  the  Elizabethan  playwrights  show  the  state  of  Ei^fish 
morals.  Bat  there  is  this  difference  between  these  paintings  and  tiie 
writings  of  the  English  dramatists.  The  latter  wrote  plajs  to  be  act- 
ed before  all  classes,  and  in  these  plars  we  can  see  the  morals  of  the 
time  depicted,  otherwise  their  prcKlnction  would  not  hATe  been  gener- 
ally countenanced.  The  few  Dutch  artists  whose  offen^Te  works  are 
now  ibund  in  public  galleries  painted  for  taTems  and  places  of  low  re- 
sort :  and  while  their  pictures  testify  to  a  universal  lore  of  art,  thej 
show  only  the  morals  of  their  environment.  As  to  the  general  monh 
of  each  country,  we  have  overwhelming  proof  from  other  qoarten. 

4-  -  Their  houses,"  says  Felltham,  **  especially  in  the  cities^  are  the 
best  eye-beauties  of  their  country :  for  cost  and  sight,  thej  iu  ex- 
ceed our  English,  but  they  want  their  magnificence.  Their  linii^  is 
yet  more  rich  than  their  outside,  not  in  hangings,  but  pictores,  wfaidl 
even  the  poorest  are  there  furnished  with." — '*  Three  Weeka^  Obao- 
vation  of  the  Low  Countries,  especially  Holland."'  It  is  a  little  coai* 
cal  to  see  the  architect  of  to-day  copying  these  Dutch  hoaseSyandi^ 
producing  them  in  England  and  America  as  English  houses  of  tkt 
days  of  Queen  Anne.     Perhaps  such  a  delusion  was  needed  to 
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Passing  now  from  the  subject  of  education  and  art, 
let  us  see  how  these  republicans  appear  from  some  other 
points  of  view.  "With  sucli  enormous  burdens  us  were 
imiwsed  u]Hin  the  public  by  the  charges  of  the  war,  it 
might  iKwsibly  be  expected  that  an  economy  would  be 
practiseil  in  charitablo  work,  and  that  IloUund  might 
step  down  from  the  high  ]K)sition  in  this  department 
which,  according  to  Guicciardini,  she  had  occupied  in 
the  former  century.  Just  the  reverse  took  place.  Gen- 
erosity, like  every  other  virtue,  is  develoi>ed  by  its  exer- 
cise. The  men  who  taxed  themselves  as  no  men  had 
ever  done  before  to  defend  their  civU  and  religious 
rights  were  no  loss  liberal  in  their  contributions  for  the 
relief  of  their  fellow-creatures  who  had  fallen  by  the 
wayside.  Any  description  of  their  work  in  this  direc- 
tion seems  extravagant,  and  too  much  like  a  picture  of 
the  nineteenth  century ;  yet  we  have  upon  this  question, 
as  ujK>Q  all  others,  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  can- 
not be  inii>eached. 

I  have  s|)oken  in  a  fonner  chapter  of  the  admirable 
asylums  for  the  veterans  and  orjthans  of  the  war  which 
went  up  over  the  whole  land,  and  the  perfection  of 
wliicli  is  tcstiiiod  to  by  Venetian  travellers  and  diplo- 
matists.* liut  this  was  only  a  beginning  in  thevork 
of  l)cnevoIence  for  which  tlie  republic  was  eo  jOiUjrJ 
jiious.  It  had,  in  ail<iition,  a  complete  sygtom  of  c' 
table  institutions  for  civJliatiK.  As  to  the  oxccUcnot 
its  asylums  for  tho  insime.  retreats  for  a^ed  i 
and  even  its  prisons  for  debtora,  wo  have  ,t" 
c<>nti-mi)onmeous  Englishmen,  whom  nojA 
<tf  jKLrtiality. 

itic  Htylc  f:u(liioDable.    Scu  Ashlon' 
Utign."  i.  60, 
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First  comes  Owen  Felltliam.  the  unsympathetic  Roy- 
alist and  Jligh-Cliurchman.  llo  could  not  undetstaada 
country  where,  as  ho  said,  distinctions  of  rank  were  so 
far  unknown  tliat  noble  and  peasant  received  the  same 
measure  of  justice  in  the  courts;  where  any  one  might 
rise  to  the  hi^iiest  ottice ;  where  leading  officials  carried 
liunie  their  own  marketing — as  John  Marshal]  used  to 
do  when  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States — and  wbeiv 
every  form  of  religion  was  tolerated  by  the  law.  StilL 
he  could  not  withhold  liis  admiration  at  what  lie  sav 
about  him,  and  nowhere  does  he  express  it  so  folly  u 
in  discussing  the  condition  of  the  poor,  the  insaoft 
and  those  dcpriveil  of  their  liberty  for  debt  or  offences 
against  the  law.* 

The  second  English  witness  is  Sir  William  Templft 
He,  in  his  published  works,  praises  the  charitaUe  insti- 
tutions of  the  republic  in  imqualified  langnage.f    Pff- 


■  "  You  would  think,  being  with  them,  Ton  wpic  in  nU  Lnd  tt  m 
you  flni]  not  a  bcgfi^r  iimoiig  tlicm.  Xor  nr?  ihcT  tnindltil  oT  iliit  \ 
own  alone,  but  stmiigcra  also  pnrtalie  of  tbeir  care  •uil  botntj.  E 
thpj  will  depart,  they  will  bare  money  for  th«r  oocToy.  If  tVj 
stay,  they  will  liavc  work  provided.  If  unable,  they  flad  sa  hiinpti' 
The  deprivation  of  innnnurs  tliey  punish  wiib  contempt,  tatlfa^ 
foots  of  nature  tlicy  furor  with  charily.  Eren  th«ir  BeiUui  t>  > 
place  so  curious  that  a  lord  might  Mm  in  it.  Thdr  hii^illil  aigb 
lin\ge  a  lailj;  so  that  E.if('ly  ynu  may  conclude  amo^sl  tli^ 
poverty  and  niadnesn  <lo  both  inhabit  liandcomely.  Aad  li 
vice  make  everything  turn  sordid,  yi^t  the  State  win  b«w  tto  WT 
correction  of  it  to  bo  near,  aa  if  they  would  show  ila 
dience  fail,  yet  trovernment  must  be  »Utlitaetf«DddECC«l. 
thi^  they  that  do  but  view  their  Bridi^wcll  will  tliink  U  oh 
a  genileman.  though  a  gallant,  and  sci  thtrir  ptitoa  a  wnttbyd 
But  for  a  poor  man  'tis  his  l>est  policy  to  be  Uid  tbo^  ^^jS 
cast  him  in  must  maintain  him." — "  Oliserratio**." 

+  ■■  Works  of  Sir  William  Temple,"'  L  131-19a 
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haps,  however,  there  is  nothing  more  significant  in  his 
description  than  tlie  recital  of  his  own  experience  in 
visiting  a  retreat  for  aged  seamen.  Having  been  shown 
aroun<l  by  one  of  the  inmates,  he  offered  him,  on  depart- 
ing, a  piece  of  money.  The  old  sailor  declined  the  gra- 
tuity, and,  being  urged  to  accept  it,  answered  that  hia 
wants  were  so  fully  supplied  that  he  had  no  use  for 
money.  In  the  end  Sir  William  pressed  it  upon  him ; 
bat,  the  next  day,  having  some  curiosity  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  returning  to  inquire  as  to  its  destination,  be 
found  that  it  had  been  handed  over  to  a  girl  who  waited 
on  the  door,* 

If  the  republic  led  the  world  in  benevolent  work,  it  was 
DO  less  advanced  when  we  come  to  the  great  supersti- 
tion of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  every  other  country 
of  Northern  Europe,  the  belief  in  witchcraft  was  almost 
universal.  In  England,  as  we  have  seen,  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion,  down  even  until  the  time  of  Addison,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  believed  fully  in  its  reality. 
Out  of  Holland  came  the  first  voice  (that  of  Dr.  John 


"Works  of  Bir  Wiliium  Tumplu,"  i.  100,    More  than  a  century 

faUcc  Voltftire,  lenving  ItollniKl  in  n  fit  of  Kjilcen,  uttered  his  ncil- 

fc^aown  worda  "  Canaiii,raanriU,etinnil!f ;"  but  nlicn  he  judged  Ilal- 

]  •crioualjr.  ho  n-inembcnHl  that  iu  her  cn]iital  citiix  ho  found 

•llher  «n  iillo  man,  nor  n  poor  man,  nor  a  diiupnted  ninn,  nor  an 

'ftwolpnt  man,"  nnd  that  ho  had  nOTn  pvprjwlitrr  '■  Inbor  and  motl- 

-Dc  Aniici*,  p.  100.    TUu  [iiKir  of  Uollaud  wen'  eared  for  lij 

lilts  Stale,  and  nnt  nlloncd  to  inlnt  tli«i  fitn»t<.    Sco  nUo  Davit's,  iii. 

:i.s4.     Kidi  iici-dy  IraTellora  of  sUnUlolM  Wtro  biI|1  ported  (r>r  three 

A<!i.t'.TF!,ini,  it  U  add,>t  the  conclu-i'-n  i.r  il..-  ujir 

...  -r  .,  ,„,lli>-.lMl(.|Il 

I    ;.a  il.'\Vrll/1 

,i,.  ,.-.r  hx  Engl 
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Wier)  by  which  its  existence  was  called  in  qnestion.* 
Wier  had  also  illustrious  disciples  at  home,  who  devoted 
their  lives  to  combating  the  superstition.  But  these,  it 
may  be  said,  were  only  individuals,  and  there  were  oth- 
ers in  England  and  elsewhere  who  soon  followed  in  their 
tracks.  The  important  question  is,  what  was  the  posi- 
tion upon  this  subject  taken  by  the  people  at  large  and 
the  governing  authorities  ?  Upon  this  question  the  rec- 
ord is  very  brief,  but  very  significant. 

While  the  Puritans  in  Massachusetts  were  executing 
their  witches  by  the  score,  while  their  countrymen  in 
England  were  putting  them  to  death  by  hundreds,  and 
while  the  victims  in  France  and  Germany  were  numbered 
by  the  thousands,t  in  Holland  this  insane  delusion  pro- 
duced hardly  a  ripple  upon  the  surface.  During  the  rale 
of  the  Spaniards  there  had  been  a  slight  persecution  of 
the  witches  in  several  of  the  Netherland  Provinces,  and 
after  the  Kevolution  this  was  continued  in  the  lower 
States  which  adhered  to  Mother  Church.  But  with  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  it  vanished  from  the  North. 
The  men  here  were  Calvinists,  like  the  persecutors  of 
Scotland,  England,  and  Xew  England,  but  there  was  no 
room  in  their  natures  for  a  belief  bred  from  the  union 
of  ignorance  and  superstition.  They  had  in  advaiK» 
the  civilization  which  in  the  end  gradually  extinguished 
the  delusion  in  the  other  |mrts  of  Europe,  and  nothii^ 
in  their  history  better  proves  the  fact4 


*  Motley's  "  United  Netherlands,"  iv.  570.  John  ^^er^  a  plqt- 
sician  of  Grave,  published  in  1563  the  first  work  BhowiDg  ifal  §1^ 
surdity. 

t  See  Lccky's  *'  Rationalism  in  Europe."  ^ 

I  For  much  valuable  information  upon  this  subject,  whidi  I 
briefly  summarized  above,  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Qeo.  Lb 
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Tbat  English  writers,  ivheti  treating  of  witchcraft, 
should  ignore  its  history  in  the  Netherland  Republic, 
ami  speak  of  it  as  a  universal  delusion,  is  no  wise  remark- 
able.*- To  tliem  the  story  of  this  republic  has  always 
been  a  sealed  book.    To  Americans,  however,  it  is  of  in- 

Coraell  University,  who  lias  made  the  literature  of  witclicmft  a  spe- 
cial stuJy  (sec  liia  interesting  and  v&luaUo  paper  upon  the  subject 
in  tlie  publications  of  tliQ  American  Historical  Association,  toI. 
IT,  part  3),  He  writes  me,  in  a  letter  too  long  to  be  given  in  full : 
**T1]C  last  trial  for  witchcraft  in  ttie  Unitcil  Netherlands  took  place 
in  ICIO,  according  to  Schelleiiia  (■  Geschiciienis  der  Ilckscnproccs- 
•en,  etc,'  Ilnarletn,  1828,  pp.  201,  202),  Mliose  statement  I  have,  ns 
yet,  found  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt, 

"  In  the  first  decade  of  the  ecvcntccnth  century,  there  were  several 
trifti*,  but,  if  Bclieltcmn's  search  hoe  been  as  thorougli  as  I  believe, 
no  ezeeution*:  the  kitchen  were  cither  acquitted,  or  punished  nith 
b«Disbincnt  or  imprisoniiicnt.  Later  thiin  1010  wc  find,  indeed,  in 
flolland  trials  of  pretended  witches — not,  however,  for  witchcraft, 
bat  fur  imposition.  And  this  at  a  time  when  in  the  adjoining  Span- 
UIi  Netherlands,  in  Wcstplmlio,  and  the  other  neighboring  lands  of 
the  empire,  in  Scotland,  in  England,  on  every  side  of  the  little  Dutch 
'  commonwealth,  witch.|icrsccution  was  at  its  height. 

"  Indeed,  Holland  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  refuge  for  these 
poor  creatures,  aa  for  otiier  victims  of  persecution.  Abraham  Pa- 
liogh,  whose  t)ook  against  the  superstition  was  published  in  1038, 
tells  of  knowing  in  his  own  Haarlem  such  reAigeei  fkom  JTmden." 

Prof.  Butt  >    M..! 
or  Johann  V.^.iri,  uu.l  i;iv.->  u  l..ri^  lixL  i>f  iittiwd 
erUndcrvwIin  «r.ile  ujjiiiiiM  the  sapentltiu 
Bekker."whr.  ju.t  at  its  clow:  {in  INI)d 
to  prove  itn  dixth.blow,  by  ntlackloiir  the 
of  the  devil." 

I  quote  i'ror.  Butt  as  iin  impnitl  > 
ttuu  modem  Dutch  scholura,  wim  ' 
at  my  rcqin-l.  hnvi-   li>i|  to  the  »nni'    -. 
Scheltcma  in  tli:-  1i 

•  See  Ixikv,  ci.- 

II,  -2;i 
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terest  in  this  connection,  as  in  many  others,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  colonies  planted  by  the  Dutch  knew 
nothing  of  the  madness  which  swept  over  sections  of 
Kew  England.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  notice  that  the 
Independents  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  an  influence  from  Holland,  were  also  free  from 
the  delusion,  leaving  the  persecution  of  the  witches  to 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church.* 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  position  which  the  Holland- 
ers took  towards  the  native  tribes  in  America.  To  the 
majority  of  Enghshmen,  as  to  the  other  early  settlers, 
the  Indians,  whose  origin  was  a  mystery,  were  the 
''  spawn  of  the  Devil ;"  their  pow  wows  were  infernal 
rites,  and  they  were  worthy  only  of  extermination,  un- 
less they  could  be  made  into  red  Puritans.  Hugo  Gro- 
tins  was  the  first  j^rson  to  advance  a  theory  which 
placed  these  savages  on  a  very  diflFerent  footing  in  the 
scale  of  humanity.  In  1645,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in 
which  he  anticipated  all  that  has  been  said  in  modern 
times  regarding  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  iNorth- 
men.  These  Northmen,  he  said,  who  built  the  citv  of 
Xorumbega,  were  not  only  the  discoverers,  but  the  set- 
tlers, of  America,  and  the  Indians  were  their  descendants. 
Upon  this  theory  they  were  kinsmen  of  the  Europeans 
— human  beings,  and  no  longer  devils.t 


♦  Scott's  "  Dcmonology  and  Witclicraft,"  Am.  ed.  p.  223.  The 
writers  of  New  Englaud,  like  those  of  the  motlier  country,  in  their 
patriotic  desire  to  vindicate  their  ancestors,  and  with  equal  disregard 
of  the  fact^,  also  assert  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  was  universal.  Essay  on  "  Witchcraft,"  by  James  Russell 
Lowell,  *•  Among  my  Books." 

t  This  pamphlet,  which  is  rare)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pob- 
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The  theory  thus  advanced  was  influential  upon  the 
scholars  of  the  time,  but  it  was  not  needed  by  the  Dutch, 
whose  treatment  of  the  natives,  in  the  West  as  well  as 
in  the  East,  was  in  the  main  very  different  from  that  ac- 
oorde<l  to  them  by  most  other  Euroi>eans. 

With  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the 
sexes,  we  may  conclude  this  chapter,  and  with  it  our 
view  of  the  republic  from  its  economic,  educational,  and 
moral  side,  reserving  for  another  place  the  consideration 
of  some  important  questions  connected  with  its  political 
and  legal  institutions,  in  their  bearings  on  England  and 
America. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  position  of  the  wife 
and  mother  throws  the  most  light  u{K)n  the  civilization 
of  a  people.  Tried  by  this  test  alone,  the  Netherland 
Republic  stands  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe  by  at 
least  two  centuries.  Of  this  assertion  the  best  proof  is 
afforded  by  the  universal  education  of  the  women.  In 
other  lands,  such  education  was  reserved  for  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  upix?r  classes.  Here,  the  girls  of  every  class 
receiveil  the  same  earlv  instruction  as  their  brotliers.* 
Coining  to  maturity,  they  were  not  only  autocrats  in 
their  households — much  to  the  astonishment  of  foreign- 
ers— but,  as  in  verv  nuHlern  times,  often  the  sole  man- 
H^j^rs  of  the  family  estates,  fannere,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, even  poets  and  painters.f 


lislicd  until  nfter  the  death  of  Grotius,  hut  its  influence  is  well  recog- 
nized hv  historianii.  It  has  heen  translated  hv  Edmund  (foldsmid, 
of  FMinhurgh,  who.  in  1884,  printed  one  hundred  copies  for  pri?ato 
diHtrihution.  For  first  calling  my  attention  to  thiH  pamphlet  and  its 
influence,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Edward  EgglcstOD, iiho 
has  done  m}  much  for  early  American  history. 

"  ••  I)i«rourse  of  Trade,"  l»y  Sir  Joshua  Child,  p.  4. 

t  Sir  Joshua  Child ;  Felltham ;  Davies,  etc. 


Til  lib.  •»*-:T!i:  f'.;ui*i.:t-...  tr.*Th  zuir  LiirLfSi  Ti»  tbe  loweTi. 
Tv*^!::*:*..  a^  ^..UL.ir  ''V  ;ur-:?  Lusiistnds.  laid  ever  vxrcupied  in 
Hd'r.i:^  ;.  :ij^  :-.»n:iiijL  ^•:  •!••■,  Tt-rr  lUiiuriJ  is  the  adiiiira- 
Ti'.n.  '.**.  :iie.r  '.-■-•TisiLTriv  trVTiressevi  "!'T  ai]  Libservers.  Felli- 
iii.i:.  sLv.--  iiiL,:  Lr  tj-  vt-?  hfiiTd  '•:  arv  stt^ux  ladv  of  tLs 
iiii:i'.»L  "lii^:  Lii'iL  t.»e-.-i.  iiLxed  vliL  iviost-ntssL  and  he]>av> 
i!i*r  bi:!!!*^-  :r/i;i:r  :-.-  Tiir  ^viw^  *A  ibt-Liuijiijesi  fisbenner.. 
wiir...  h'n\jfrJhrL  iiie:r  L;isii;ind>in;irL;  l»e  ahseni  forvears. 

^U1■iJ  vr:\'if^  and  iij«:i;iie?s  tvotv  the  Jeiriiiiiiaie  deseeud- 
a!!T^  V'f  i!j*r  Av.inien  de>cT:i»ed  It  C^uic-ciardinL  nearlva 
';»:•!:! 'jrv  l.i*rf'.»ie.  *  TLi\iu:rL'-»iii  iLe  sTriuririe  for  iiwle- 
j»i.'Tj'.i»:'rj'x-  T]j<ry  liiid  l^et-n  ibt-  ivarmesi  friends  i:»f  liberty, 
Ijoi  '.-r  Jy  sustainiiiir  ibe  c«:»ura£re  cJ  their  husliandfv  aini 
aiO:rj;r  lixr-m  by  ibeir  diiine>iic-  eoonc^mies.  bm  playing 
lii'r  ])un  (A  warriors,  defendinir  ibe  oralis  of  Their  cities. 
a'i'J  tf\'tfu  working  in  ibe  irenc-hes  "with  ihe  common 

Now  I  bat  indej>endenee  had  come,  the  men  of  there- 
[»ijbJir*  rould  in  no  Ix-tter  way  demonstrate  their  own  fit- 
ii<'^>  Joi-Mjf-;rov('ninif'ni  iljan  by  i  heir  recognition  of  ihe 
;ibjJity.  inT<rllJjrf.'nce.  and  virtue  of  these  womcn-J 


*  J'l  I A  linlJjV  ■•  Oi.'^'TVutHills."  +  AuU^  VoL  L  p.  171 

]  Av  i)ji>  tiiiif;  the  c'lucation  of  n-omen  in 
M  hoii>  ji<  vl'  ^'^  '1-    Kvcii  in  M a ssncL usetts.it  wu  act  vaiil  171 
j/,il.-  v\Mi:  iuiriiittrd  to  tiie  public  &clioo1&. 
t<yn    iv.'^4t^ :  "  J'j-<Kc^(iiii<r^  of  Mass.  HisL  Soc^**  ToLiSLpLSBZ.  8m 
aiU'  1>  "1  AikIic'W  H.  Draper  in  Educational 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE    KETHERLAND    REPUBLIC    AND    TQB    ENGLISH    COUICOH- 
WEALTH 

"Well  might  such  a  country  as  that  of  the  Ketherland 
Republic  astonish  an  Englishman  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts.  Looking  at  its  vast  commerce,  its  multifarious 
manufactures,  its  enteqirising  jKipuIation,  its  intelligent 
apiculture,  its  banks,  liospitals,  and  prisons,  its  superb 
town -halls,  and  its  private  dwellings  tilled  with  the 
choicest  paintings,  one  can  understand  what  Macaulay 
meant  when  he  said  that  the  aspect  of  Holland  in  1<>S5 
"  produccii  on  English  travellers  of  that  age  an  effect 
similar  to  the  effect  which  the  first  sight  of  England  now 
produces  on  a  Norwegian  or  a  Canadian."  *  Looking 
beyond  externals,  at  its  universal  toleration,  its  modem 
system  of  taxation,  its  enlightened  encouragement  of 
commerce  and  home  manufactures,  its  public  and  pri- 
vate integrity,  its  universal  education,  its  free  press,  its 
charitable  work,  its  freedom  from  soperstition,  and  the 
[M.silioii  nf  ii,s  wc.iririi,  nm-  ran  t)i>yin  ic  iii.}in*,j;ilt;  the 
wonU  of  Taino,  when,  writing  of  ifio  prni.«l  "  liitji  fol- 
lowe<l  the  truce  of  1(109,  ho  s&ys:  "In  cullun-  und  In- 
struclion,  as  well  as  in  the  art«  of  oi8Md|yipil  and  gor- 
emmcnt.  tlio  Dutch  ara  two  a 
of  Eurojje,"  t    From  such  ft  f 


-  IliKloi?  »f  Gnslud,"  nil  i  c 
"  An  ill  the  NoUivllBdi,*'  OuH 
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hend  the  words  of  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers :  "  The  revolt 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  success  of  Holland  is  the  be- 
ginning of  modern  political  science  and  of  modem  civili- 
zation." * 

The  fact  is,  that  if  an  American  of  the  present  gen- 
eration  could  go  back  to  the  Dutch  Republic  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago,  he  would  find  himself  in  a 
familiar  land,  because  he  would  be  among  a  people  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  England,  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  or  Italy,  he  would  be  in  the  land  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  would  find  himself  a  stranger; 
here  alone  would  he  be  at  home.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  very  simple.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  have  been  slowly  working 
up  to  the  republican  idea — that  of  the  equality  of  man, 
from  which  follows  the  organization  of  society  for  the 
public  good.  This  is  all  that  there  is  of  our  nineteenth- 
century  civilization,  from  its  political  side ;  and  because 
the  Hollanders  had  attained  to  it  before  the  conclusion 
of  their  war  with  Spain,  they  became  the  instructors 
and  the  civilizers  of  the  modern  world.  Why  the  mon- 
archists of  Europe,  always  fighting  against  this  doctrine, 
should  begrudge  acknowledgment  of  any  debt  to  a  re- 
public is  a  question  which  needs  no  discussion ;  it  carries 
its  answer  in  its  statement. 

But  although  general  ideas  of  civilization  are  of  very 
slow  development,  there  are  some  of  its  products,  in  the 
form  of  laws  and  civil  institutions,  which  are  more  read- 
ily assimilated.  Here  we  reach  a  field  of  some  interest 
to  Englishmen,  on  account  of  the  attempt  during  the 
Commonwealth  to  introduce  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
republican  Holland  into  England ;  and  of  much  greater 


*  "  Story  of  Holland,"  Preface,  p.  ix. 
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interest  to  Americans,  because  many  of  these  repabli- 
can  laws  and  institutions  were  introduced  into  America, 
and  have  become  incorporated  into  our  constitutional 
and  legal  system.  To  understand  how  this  came  about, 
we  have  to  retrace  our  steps  a  little  and  return  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  period  in  which  the  Dutch  Republic  came  to  its 
maturity  is  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  modern 
Euroi)e ;  certainly  until  we  come  to  the  era  of  change 
ushered  in  by  the  French  Revolution.  During  this  pe- 
riod civilization  was  almost  blotted  out  in  Germany, 
which  had  been  the  home  of  art  and  learning,  and  for 
centuries  one  of  the  great  reservoirs  of  Roman  institu- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  Spain,  once  the  pioneer 
in  education  and  the  instructor  of  the  world  in  many 
ideas  of  civil  liberty,  passed  into  a  helpless  decrepitude ; 
palsied  by  the  double  curse  of  a  domestic  desjwt  and 
the  dead  hand  of  a  foreign  Cliurch.  In  France,  too, 
all  ideas  of  liberty  had  disappeared,  and  Louis  XIV. 
could  say  with  truth, ''  I  am  the  State."  Sweden,  un- 
der Gustavus  Adolphus,  had  burst  into  a  fitful  flame; 
but  her  hero  was  dead,  and  after  him  came  a  dark- 
ness. In  Italy,  the  mother  of  the  Renaissance,  Italy, 
whose  free  cities  had  for  so  many  generations  been  the 
beacon  lights  of  modern  ])rogres8,  there  was  now  left 
nothing  but  a  desolation,  illumined  by  the  twilight  of  a 
departed  glory. 

In  one  Euro|>ean  country  alone,  outside  the  Dutch 
Republic  (where  the  flame  ha<l  always  blazed),  was  there 
kept  alive  even  the  s|mrk  of  liberty.  This  spark,  at 
times,  was  very  faint,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  English 
historian  is  sorelv  taxe<l  in  ortler  to  trace  its  continuance 
thmugh  the  reigns  of  the  arbitrary  Tudors.  Still,  it  was 
kept  alive,  and  the  Puritans  of  England  are  entitled  to 
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all  honor  for  this  achieTement.  But  be  must  be  a  tot 
purbllDd  stodent  of  histoiy  who  cannot  see  tbe  ^ect 
upon  the  English  Puritans,  even  at  this  eaiij  day,  of 
the  jHX>ximity  of  a  great  and  powerful  r^mblic  in  which 
every  right  had  been  established  for  which  they  w^e 
faintly,  and  against  overwhelming  odds,  contending. 

Yet  even  in  England  it  seemed  very  doabtfol,  fw 
many  years  after  the  Tudors  had  passed  &way — sadi 
being  the  legacy  which  Elizabeth  had  left — wheth^*  des- 
potism woald  not  gain  the  upper  hand.  Of  the  ideas 
regarding  the  kingly  prerogative  entertained  by  James 
we  have  seen  something  in  a  former  chapter.  He  sum- 
moned four  Parliaments,  but,  like  his  predecessor,  only 
desired  their  assistance  to  clear  him  from  his  financial 
troubles.  This  being  denied,  except  on  conditi<His  as  to 
reforms  which  he  refused,  thev  were  summarilv  dis- 
solved  without  the  passage  of  a  single  act  of  genial 
importance  Avhich  was  ever  observed,  except  some  stat- 
utes, here  and  there,  levelled  at  the  unhappy  Catholics. 

In  1625,  James  died,  and  was  succeeded  bv  a  son 
who  set  out  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  During  the  first 
four  years  of  his  reign  he  tried  three  Parliaments,  but 
in  each  he  encountered  the  same  spirit.  Money  he  de- 
manded, but  it  would  only  be  granted  on  terms  to  which 
he  felt  unwilling  to  consent.  After  this  experiment,  for 
eleven  years  he  called  no  Parliament  at  all.  Here,  then, 
as  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  English 
constitutional  history,  we  have  a  period  of  thirty-seven 
years,  stretching  from  1603  to  1640,  in  which  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  had  substantially  no  voice  in  the 
regulation  of  its  affairs.  The  government  was  adminis- 
tered by  two  kings  equally  ignorant  of  statesmanship, 
and  equally  hostile  to  liberty,  with  the  aid  of  a  succes- 
sion of  greedy  favorites  and  sycophantic  courtiers,  and 
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with  the  example  of  foreign  despots  before  their  eyes. 
Such  a  picture  gives  little  promise  for  the  future. 

The  eleven  years  Avhich  terminated  with  the  calling 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  1640,  have  well  been  called 
a  "  Reign  of  Terror."  *  Charles  had  determined  to  rule 
without  a  Parliament,  after  the  manner  of  his  brother 
kings  upon  the  Continent ;  and  subservient  judges,  hold- 
ing office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  made  his  experi- 
ment a  comparatively  easy  one.  The  Tudors  had  left 
little  of  English  liberty,  and  now  the  few  remaining 
relics  disappeared.  All  that  Parliament  had  secured 
for  constitutional  liberty,  under  Elizabeth  and  James, 
as  is  admitted  by  all  writers,t  was  the  establishment  of 
some  of  its  own  rights  and  privileges.  These,  of  course, 
were  of  no  value  if  it  was  to  meet  no  more. 

Charles  began  proceedings  by  punishing,  after  the 
manner  of  his  predecessors,  the  members  of  the  last 
Parliament  who  had  offended  him  by  their  rebellious 
conduct.  Several  of  them  were  amerced  in  heavv  fines, 
among  whom  was  Sir  John  Eliot.  He  was  fined  two 
thousand  pounds,  and,  refusing  to  make  submission,  was 
sent  to  prison,  where  he  died. 

To  raise  a  revenue,  the  king  resorted  to  every  old 
device  to  which  he  had  succeedeil.  To  these  he  added 
new  exactions,  for  which  his  lawyers  found  a  warrant 
in  that  vast  storehouse  of  English  history,  which  con- 
tains a  precedent  for  everything  on  the  side  either  of 
liberty  or  des|>otism.  Monopolies  were  restored,  and 
applied  to  almost  every  article  of  ortlinary  consump- 
tion. Tonnage  and  poundage  were  levied  without  the 
authority  of  a  sUitute.  Every  man  holding  lands  of 
the  annual  value  of  forty  |X)unds  was  called  ui)on  to 


TasweU-Langmeud.  t  See  Ilallam,  etc. 
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accept  an  expensive  knighthood  or  pay  a  fine.  The 
obsolete  forest  laws  were  revived,  and  land -owners 
were  stripped  of  estates  which  their  ancestors  had  held 
for  three  or  four  centuries,  on  the  pretext  that  they 
were  encroachments  on  the  crown  domains.  Besides 
this,  they  were  mulcted  in  heavy  damages  for  these  old 
encroachments,  the  principle  having  been  long  estab- 
lished that  the  king  lost  no  rights  by  lapse  of  time 
Still  further,  royal  proclamations  were  issued  in  re- 
gard to  house-building  and  various  forms  of  trade,  the 
infringement  of  which  was  punished  heavily,  as  they 
were  held  by  the  courts,  following  the  precedents  of 
the  Tudors,  to  have  all  the  force  of  laws. 

To  enforce  these  exactions  and  support  these  procla- 
mations, the  Star-chamber,  an  old  court,  composed  of 
officials  of  the  crown,  now  broadened  its  jurisdiction.* 
Of  this  tribunal,  whose  proceedings  were  worthy  only 
of  a  tribe  of  savages,  little  need  be  said,  for  the  subject 
is  familiar. 

Fines  and  imprisonment  were  its  most  usual  punish- 
ments, and  of  these  it  was  lavish  enough.      Some  of- 


♦  This  court,  in  which  all  the  privy-councillors  sat  as  judges,  was 
a  very  old  creation,  although  unwarranted  by  statute.  It  was  revived 
by  the  Tudors,  principally  to  take  cognizance  of  crimes  committed 
by  the  nobles,  for  which  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  coriiiption  and  intimidation,  gave  no  redress.  Hallam,]. 
chap.  i. ;  IlalVs"  Society  in  the  Elizabethan  Age,"  pp.  133, 134;  Tas- 
well-Langmead,  pp.  183,  etc.  The  re-establishment  of  this  court  by 
the  Tudors  was  a  necessity,  because  the  much-vaunted  jury  system 
was  an  utter  failure.  Even  as  to  the  time  of  James  I.,  Hallam  savs: 
*•  In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  in  Wales,  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  a  juiy  who  would  return  a  verdict  against  a  min 
of  good  family,  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding." — ^^Coost 
Hist.,"  ii.  37. 
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fenders  were  fined  as  high  as  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
while  fines  of  four  or  five  thousand  were  very  common. 
But  to  these  punishments  were  added  the  pillory,  whip- 
ping, branding  with  hot  irons,  and  mutilation.*  Thus, 
Alexander  Leighton,  a  Scottish  divine,  whose  son  after- 
wards became  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  was  sentenced, 
in  1630,  for  writing  a  violent  libel  on  the  prelacy,  to  pay 
a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  be  whipped  and  set  in 
the  pillory,  to  have  one  ear  cut  off,  one  side  of  his  nose 
slit,  one  cheek  branded  S.  S.  (Sower  of  Sedition) ;  after 
a  week,  to  have  the  operation  repeated,  then  to  suffer 
imprisonment  for  life.  Prynne,  a  lawyer  of  uncommon 
erudition,  for  writing  a  book  against  the  theatre,  which 
had  now  sunk  to  almost  the  lowest  depth  of  vileness, 
was  fined  ten  thousand  pounds,  branded  in  the  fore- 
head, deprived  of  both  his  ears,  and  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment.f  These  cases  but  illustrate  the 
proceedings  of  a  tribunal  which,  as  Hallam  says,  "  was 
almost  as  infamous  for  its  partiality  and  corruption  as 
for  its  cruelty."  J 

Still,  the  people  made  no  sign.  Having  exhausted  all 
other  means  of  raising  a  revenue  without  an  appeal  to 
Parliament,  Charles  hit  on  a  new  device.  lie  had  now 
made  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Spain  for  the  joint  con- 


♦  None  of  these,  however,  were  new.  They  Imd  all  been  practised 
under  Elizabeth,  although  on  a  limited  scale.     See  Hallam,  ii.  40. 

t  Sec,  for  a  summary  of  the  events  of  this  period,  Taswell-Lang- 
mcad,  pp.  502-505,  and  for  a  full  account,  Hallam,  chap.  viii.  As  to 
the  theatres  of  this  time,  which  Prynne  wrote  about,  see  Gardiner, 
vii.  333. 

J  *•  Const.  Hist.,"  ii.  43.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  as  Gar- 
liiner  has  pointed  out,  that  many  of  its  enormous  fines  were  not  cn- 
forceil,  nor  were  its  victims  put  to  death,  as  were  the  heretics  and 
Separatists  under  Elizabeth. 
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qaest  of  the  Xetherland  Rejmblic^  of  which  he  was  to 
reoeive  a  portion  for  his  assistance.*  For  this  purpose  a 
navy  was  reqnirecL  and  in  di^;ing  among  the  mnstT 
records^  where  the  champions  of  liberty  fomid  their  ar- 
guments in  obsolete  laws  and  forgotten  ;»>eeedents.  the 
advisers  of  the  king  lighted  on  a  tieasore.  In  the 
Tower  they  discovered  some  very  old  writs,  ocnnpelling 
the  seaports^  and  even  maritime  counties,  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity,  to  famish  ships  for  the  service  of  the  king> 
This  was  soflScient.  for  it  is  a  settled  principle  of  the 
English  Constitution  that  whatever  has  been  done  oooe, 
must  be  right,  and  so  can  be  done  again.  Immediatdy 
writs  were  issued,  calling  on  London  and  other  ports  to 
furnish  ships  for  the  royal  navy,  or,  in  place  of  ships,  a 
supply  of  money.  This  scheme  proved  a  great  financial 
success,  for  the  requisitions  were  enforced  by  threats  of 
imprisoning  such  persons  as  refused  pavment  of  their 
assessments.  The  war  was  never  begun,  and  the  fleet 
never  had  a  being;  but  these  facts  produced  no  change 
in  the  manner  of  proceeding.  >fot  only  were  the  pcHls 
called  upon  for  shipmoney,  but  the  requisitions  were  ex- 
tended to  every  county  in  the  kingdom,  bringing  in  an 
annual  revenue  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
about  a  third  of  the  roval  income. 

Still,  in  all  England,  so  strong  was  the  force  of  preee^ 
dent  that  onlv  three  men  were  found  who  dared  to  stand 
up  and  protest  openly  against  this  antiquated  tax.    The 


♦  Taswell-Langmead.  p.  567.  '*  This  commercial  riTalry,'"  sajs  Hil- 
Um.  **  conspired  with  a  far  more  powerful  motive  at  Couit,  an  ab- 
horrence  of  eyerything  repnblican  or  Calvinistic,  to  make  our  come 
of  policy  towards  Holland  not  only  unfriendly,  bat  insidioiiB  aad  m- 
imical  in  the  highest  degTX?e." — **  Const  Hist,,''  iL  fflk 

t  Taswell-Langmead,  p.  566. 
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leader  of  these  three  patriots,  as  every  reader  knows,  was 
John  HamjKien,  who  refused  to  ^my  his  assessment  un- 
til after  the  decision  of  a  civil  court,  which  pronounced 
it  legal ;  when  it  was  promptly  paid.  English  writers 
make  much  account  of  this  lawsuit  of  Hampden,  and 
well  they  may.  It  seems  a  petty  incident  in  the  history 
of  civil  liberty  when  compared  with  what  was  going  on 
across  the  Channel ;  but,  like  the  protest  of  Elizabeth's 
last  Parliament  against  the  system  of  monopolies,  which 
also  naturally  excites  their  admiration,  it  furnishes  al- 
most the  only  spark  which  lights  up  a  very  long  and 
very  dreary  chapter  of  political  tyranny. 

Whether  the  English  people,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  ever  have  made  any  resistance  to  the  oppression 
of  the  Stuarts  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most 
careful  student  of  this  j)eriod,  very  doubtful.*  In  every 
new  exaction  they  had  acquiesced — with  murmurs,  to  he 
sure,  but  without  any  signs  of  open  opposition.  Fnac- 
eustomed  to  local  self-government,  they  lijid  no  centres 
of  organized  resistance,  such  as  had  been  affortled  by  the 
municipalities  in  the  Netherlands  when  Philip  began  his 
arbitrary  rule.  Their  only  gathering-|X)int  was  a  Par- 
liament, and  this  institution  Charles  had  now  learned  to 
do  without.  He  had  established  a  settled  revenue  suffi- 
cient for  his  wants,  and  there  was  no  reason,  he  thought, 
why  his  subjects  should  not  become  as  docile  in  time  as 
those  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain.  Nothing  but 
foreign  complications  requiring  an  extraordinary  ex- 
j>enditure  of  money  could,  apparently,  interfere  with  his 
{)eac<»ful,  desix)tic  rule. 

Fortunately  for  the  English  people,  unfortunately  for 


*  Sec  Preface  to  Gardiner's  **  Constitutional  Documents  of  the  Pnii- 
tan  Revolution/*  pp.  28,  29. 
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Charles  himself,  he  had  an  evil  genius  who  broo^t 
about  these  foreign  complications.  This  evil  genius,  al- 
though a  Churchman,  was,  next  to  Straflford,  his  prin- 
cipal adviser. 

Abbot,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  made  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  courtly  party  by  his  Calvinism  and 
his  tolerance  of  the  non-conformists.  He  finally  heaped 
up  the  measure  of  his  transgressions  by  refusing  to  license 
the  publication  of  a  sermon  which  laid  down  the  doc- 
trine that  the  king  might  take  a  subject's  money  at  his 
pleasure,  and  that  no  one  might  refuse  his  demand,  under 
the  penalty  of  damnation.  For  this  offence  he  was,  in 
1627,  sequestered  from  exercising  the  duties  of  his  oflBce,* 
and  these  duties  were  substantially  performed  by  Will- 
iam Laud,  Bishop  of  London,  who,  upon  the  death  of 
Abbot,  in  1633,  succeeded  to  the  primacy. 

Nowhere  could  absolution  have  found  a  more  ardent 
friend  than  it  found  in  Laud,  who,  from  1627  until  his 
impeachment  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1641,  was  the 
virtual  ruler  of  the  English  Church,  f  lie  concurred 
with  Straflford  in  all  his  ideas  regarding  the  "  thorough'- 
principle  as  applied  to  the  State,  but  for  the  Church  he 
did  much  more.  With  him  the  Establishment  entered 
fully  upon  what  has  been  well  called  its  thaumaturgical 
stage,  the  incipient  movement  in  that  direction  having 
been  made  by  Bancroft  twenty  years  before. 

Into  the  disputed  question  of  the  reality  of  Laud's  re- 
ligious convictions  we  need  not  enter.     If  he  was  sin- 


*  Hallam,  i.  407. 

t  Abbot,  after  a  time,  was  restored  to  nominal  favor,  allowed  to  sit 
in  the  privy  council,  and  officiate  as  arclibishop  (see  Gardiner,  vil 
23,  253,  300),  but  he  had  no  actual  power;  Laud  was  the  ruling 
spirit. 
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cere,  he  but  followed  the  example  of  many  of  the  in- 
quisitors of  Rome.  lie  appeared  to  believe,  and  perhaps 
did  believe,  that  there  was  a  mysterious  spiritual  efficacy 
in  the  forms  of  the  Established  Church ;  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  communion-table  and  the  posture  of  the  com- 
municant were  of  vital  importance  in  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  that  unless  the  table — now  by 
him  regarded  as  an  altar — stood  in  the  east,  and  the 
communicant  was  in  a  kneeling  posture,  the  benefit  of 
the  sacrament  was  lost.  So,  too,  as  to  the  use  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  the  dress  of 
the  clergy  when  exercising  their  holy  functions.  Of 
course,  the  use  of  the  established  ritual  came  in  as  a  part 
of  his  scheme,  and  added  to  this  was  tlie  doctrine  that 
no  one  could  be  recognized  as  a  true  minister  of  the  Gos- 
jxjl  who  had  not  received  the  divine  authority  handed 
down  through  the  apostolic  succession,  thus  reversing 
the  teachings  of  the  early  English  Keformers.* 

Entertaining  such  opinions,  and  intrusted  with  unlim- 
ited authority,  the  results  of  his  rule  can  be  readily  im- 
agined. All  the  beneficent  work  of  the  tolerant  Abbot 
was  at  once  undone.  Not  only  were  the  Puritan  minis- 
ters driven  from  tlieir  livings  by  the  hundred — flocking  to 
Holland,  their  old  shelter,t  and  to  America,  a  newly  dis- 


♦  Ganlincr,  as  appears  from  his  "  History  of  England,"  seems  to 
tliiiik  that  Laud  did  not  really  entertain  these  advanced  Iligh- 
Chunh  ideas,  but  was  merely  a  narrow-minded  ecclesiastic  who 
wished  to  enforce  uniformity  of  worship.  But,  whatever  his  mo- 
tivci*,  the  results  were  the  siime.  I  have  tried  to  put  the  most  chari- 
table construction  on  bis  conduct,  regarding  him  as  a  bigot,  aud  not 
as  an  insensate  despot. 

t  Masson,  i.  317.  See  also  Neal,  p.  JUl,  as  to  tlie  number  of  Puri- 
tans, clergymen  and  laity,  who  now  weut  to  Holland. 
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covered  place  of  refuge* — but  Laud  extended  his  opera- 
tions beyond  anything  dreamed  of  by  his  predecessors. 

Elizabeth,  as  we  have  seen,  welcomed  the  refogees 
from  the  Netherlands,  who  added  so  much  to  the  coun- 
try's wealth,  giving  them  full  liberty  to  exercise  their 
own  religion.  James  had  followed  her  example;  and 
Charles,  at  his  coronation,  had  promised  them  a  contin- 
uance of  their  privileges.  Kow  all  this  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  new  archbishop.  In  1635,  he  issued  an  order 
directing  all  children  of  foreigners,  bom  in  England^  to 
attend  their  parish  churches.  This  meant  a  breaking-up 
of  families,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  foreign  congregations. 
The  authorities  of  Canterbury  interceded  in  their  behalf, 
representing  to  the  king  that  about  twelve  hundred  of 
the  poor  of  their  city  were  supported  by  these  foreign- 
ers. Petitions  came  up  from  other  quarters,  showing 
the  injury  to  the  kingdom  which  would  be  caused  by 
driving  out  the  most  intelligent  among  its  woikmen. 
But  such  appeals  were  of  as  little  avail  as  were  those  ad- 
dressed to  the  King  of  Spain  in  behalf  of  the  Moors  and 
Jews.  The  injunction  of  the  archbishop  was  enforced, 
and  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  alone  three  thousand 
Netherland  artisans  left  their  adopted  home  rather  than 
abandon  their  rehgion.f 

Having  purged  the  Church  of  England  of  its  non- 
conformists, and  having  driven  out  the  foreign  schis- 
matics, Laud  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  neighbor- 
ing kingdom  of  Scotland,  preparatory  to  dealing  with 
the  Puritans  of  New  England.  But  here  he  met  a  verr 
different  foe.     The  rude  Scotchmen  knew  little  of  civil 


*  It  was  at  this  time,  between  1630  and  1640,  that  New  EDghnd 
received  almost  all  its  English  settlers. 

fNeal,  p.  319.  One  of  the  articles  of  Laud*s  impeachmait  w« 
founded  on  this  action.    Southerden  Burn,  p.  16. 
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liberty.  They  were  but  serai-civilized,  in  some  respects 
far  behind  even  their  English  neighbors.  But  they  were 
the  children  of  their  religion,  and  their  every  hope  of 
the  present  and  the  future  centred  around  their  Kirk. 
When,  therefore,  in  1638,  Charles,  at  the  instigation  of 
Laud,  attempted  to  replace  their  simple  form  of  Church 
service  with  the  English  liturgy,  the  whole  nation  rose 
in  arms.  Here  was  no  appeal  to  the  courts  in  defence 
of  their  property,  such  as  that  which  made  Hampden  a 
national  hero,  but  an  appeal  of  a  whole  people  to  the 
God  of  battles  in  defence  of  their  religion. 

The  rebellion  of  the  Scotch  produced  two  great  ef- 
fects upon  their  Southern  neighbors.  It  showed  to  the 
long-suflfering  Englishmen  that  there  was  a  mode  of 
meeting  oppression  other  than  that  of  self-banishment  or 
subservient  acquiescence.  This  was  to  be  more  marked 
in  time.  The  other  effect  was  more  immediate.  To  put 
down  the  insurgents  in  Scotland,  Charles  required  larger 
supplies  of  money  than  his  regular  revenue  afforded,  and 
he  was  compelled,  in  164:0,  to  call  a  Parliament.  This 
was  what  Laud  unwittingly  had  brought  upon  him. 
The  Parliament,  once  summoned,  would  do  nothing  un- 
til the  civil  abuses  of  the  nation  were  redressed. 

I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  the  details  of  the 
contest  in  England  which  Ix^gan  with  the  meeting  of 
the  L)ng  Parliament  in  1640.  With  its  main  features 
every  reader  is  familiar,  for  there  is  no  {ieri(xl  of  Eng- 
lish history  which  has  l>een  so  often  discussed,  although 
from  very  different  standpoints. 

But  in  all  this  discussion,  one  element  of  the  situation 
has  l)een  overlooked,  the  absence  of  which  makes  much 
of  the  story  unintelligible.  This  overlooked  element  is 
the  influence  exerted  upon  England  by  the  Netherland 
llepublic,  not  only  during  the  Civil  War,  but  through- 


■f  T  c\  t 
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out  the  whole  life  of  the  Commonwealth.  What  a  field 
was  open  for  the  exercise  of  this  influence  need  not  he 
suggested  to  any  reader  who  has  seen  what  were  the  con- 
trasted conditions  of  the  two  countries  as  shown  in  the 
preceding  pages :  England  quiescent  under  its  despotism, 
while  the  Netherlands  were  establishing  a  republic. 

As  to  the  channels  through  which  this  influence  was 
exerted,  the  evidence  is  ample.    We  have  seen  in  a 
former  chapter  how  the  Netherlanders,  in   the  early 
days  of  Elizabeth,  flocked  into  England  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  to  escape  the  religious  persecution  of  the 
Spaniards.     We  have  also  seen  how  they  became  the 
instructors  of  their  English  hosts  in  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  and  how  the  sections  of  the 
country  in  which  they  settled,  with  their  ideas  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  became  the  centres  of  the  Puritan- 
ism by  which  England  was  to  be  rejuvenated.     With 
the  establishment  of  the  republic,  after  the  death  of 
William  of  Orange,  this  emigration  came  to  an  end;  but 
it  was  succeeded  by  a  current  setting  in  the  opposite 
direction  which  was  no  less  important  in  its  ultimate 
results.     But  this  movement,  like  the  former  one,  has 
attracted  little  attention  from  the  general  historian,  and 
probably  would  have  attracted  none  at  all  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  settlement  of  New  England 
by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

But  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  formed  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  Englishmen  who,  for  various  reasons, 
had  taken  up  their  residence  in  Holland ;  and  even  as  to 
them  there  seem  to  be  some  current  misconceptions. 
They  are  often  spoken  of  as  forming  part  of  the  con- 
gregation that  worshipped  at  Scrooby,  under  the  min- 
istration of  John  Kobinson.  The  fact  is,  that  of  the 
passengers  on  the  Mayflower ^  in  1620 — one  hundred  and 
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two  in  number — only  two  can  be  identified  as  having 
been  members  of  that  original  congregation.  These  are 
Elder  Brewster  and  William  Bradford.*  Some  few 
went  directly  from  England,  but  the  great  majority 
were  probably  men  who  had  joined  the  Church  in  Ley- 
den,  the  old  members  remaining  behind  with  Robinson.f 

Of  the  number  of  non-conformists  who  were  driven 
out  of  England  by  the  persecutions  under  Elizabeth, 
James,  and  Charles,  no  estimate  can  be  formed.  His- 
torians like  Neal  sav  that  thev  went  over  to  Holland 
"in  great  numbers,'' J  but  this  is  very  vague.  We  have, 
however,  some  well-established  facts  which  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  subject. 

When  liobinson  and  his  party  arrived  in  Amsterdam, 
in  the  summer  of  160S,  they  found  there  already  estab- 
lished not  only  a  congregation  of  English  Presbyte- 
rians, but  another  of  English  Separatists.  Kobinson'*8 
followers  numbered  only  about  one  hundred  souls,  but 
this  old  congregation,  made  up  of  i)ersons  entertaining 
the  same  religious  opinions  as  were  held  by  them,  con- 
tained three  hundred  communicants.  §  In  1609,  Rob- 
inson and  his  congregation  removed  to  Leyden.  But 
two  years  before  their  removal,  and  even  before  they 
had  left  England,  Leyden  contained  at  least  one  hun- 
dreil  and  forty-five  English  families,  who  then  organized 
a  Church.  S 

*  Palfrey's  **  Hist,  of  New  p:nglan(i;'  i.  59. 

f  hlcm.  Robinson's  conjjregation  before*  tliis  time  had  grown 
from  one  hundred  members  to  nearly  three  hundred  eommnnieants. 
Dexter,  p.  389.  J  Neal,  i.  208,  242,  :M1. 

{  **  Dialogue/*  Young;  ''Chron.  Plym,  etc.,*'  p.  458.  Dexter  ex- 
presses  the  opinion  that  Kobinson's  party  formed  a  separate  congre- 
gation.    Dexter,  p.  318. 

I  This  U  shown  by  a  petition,  which  I  believe  has  been  hereto- 
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Amsterdam  and  Leyden  can  probably  be  taken  as 
fair  specimens  of  the  cities  of  Holland.  At  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  America,  as  we  are  told  by  careful 
investigators,  there  was  hardly  a  town  of  prominence 
in  the  United  Provinces  that  did  not  contain  a  Scottish 
Presbyterian  or  English  Puritan  preacher  ministering 
to  the  English  residents.*  As  these  preachers,  except 
the  few  Separatists,  were  supported  by  the  State,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  the  Dutch 


fore  unuoticcd  by  American  historians,  presented  to  tbe  town  au- 
thorities by  *^  one  hundred  and  forty-five  families,  besides  some  sin- 
gle mcn.'^  The  petitioners  represent  themselves  as  of  the  English 
nation,  engaged  in  trade,  and  belonging  to  the  Reformed  religioo. 
but  bereft  of  the  Qospel  on  the  Sabbath  and  festivals.  They  ask 
that  a  place  may  be  assigned  them  for  the  celebration  of  their  service 
in  the  English  language.  Their  request  was  granted,  August  2cl, 
1G07,  St.  Catherine's  Hospital  being  assigned  to  them  for  *^  divine 
service  and  holy  communion,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Dutdi 
Church,  on  Sundays  at  nine  o'clock."  Two  Dutch  clergymen  were 
also  appointed,  one  being  the  famous  Oomarus,  to  preach  to  tbeni 
in  English.  In  1609,  an  English  Presbyterian  congregation  was 
established,  its  first  minister  being  Robert  Durie.  He  received  a 
municipal  allowance.  Rammelnian  Elsevier,  in  "  Historiscli  Ge- 
nootschap  te  Utrecht,''  *'Kronyk,''  1850,  0.  Jaargang,  p.  98. 

♦  See  Steven's  **  Scottish  Church  at  Rotterdam,*'  which  gives  tlie 
history  of  a  number  of  these  congregations,  without,  however,  giv- 
ing many  statistics  as  to  their  membership;  also  Geddes's  ^^John 
De  Witt,''  i.  79.  A  Separatist  Church  was  founded  even  at  Emdeo. 
in  East  Friesland,  where  William  Penn  resided  before  his  emigra- 
tion to  America.  Steven,  p.  270.  Masson  gives  a  list  of  seven- 
teen Dutch  cities  which,  in  1633,  contained  English  or  Scotch  dis- 
senting congregations  (*'  Life  and  Times  of  Milton,*'  i.  317),  and 
this  list  is  probably  not  complete.  The  cities  which  he  names  are 
Amsterdam,  Arnheim,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Bois-le-Duc,  Breda,  BrilL 
Campvere,  Delft,  Dordrecht,  Flushing,  Gorcum,  Harlemj  The  Hague. 
Ix?yden,  Middelburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Utrecht, 
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Church,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  their  congregations 
were  of  sufficient  size  to  warrant  such  separate  estab- 
lishments.* 

But  it  was  not  alone  religious  persecution  that  led 
Englishmen  to  Holland  as  a  place  of  residence.  Thou- 
sands flocked  over  there  to  improve  their  fortunes.  In 
1578,  the  Dutch  authorities  opened  negotiations  with 
the  English  merchants  in  Antwerp  for  the  settlement 
of  Englishmen  in  Holland  and  Zeeland  for  purposes  of 
trade,  t  In  1581,  permission  was  given  by  the  States 
for  such  settlement,  the  new-comers  being  accorded  all 
the  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  other  parts  of 
the  Netherlands,  t  Not  only  did  the  Englisli  merchants 
then  pour  in,  establishing  their  staple  at  Middelburg, 
after  the  fall  of  Antwerp  in  1585,  but  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  who,  by  1592, 
had  founded  in  twelve  Dutch  cities  manufactories  of 
English  cloth.  § 

♦  Wc  have  also  seen  in  preceding  chapters  how  religious  refugees 
from  England  who  had  found  a  home  in  Holland  returned  to  their 
native  land  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  founding  the  Baptist  and 
Congregational  churches,  which  were  to  play  such  an  important 
part  under  the  Commonwealth. 

t  Original  records, "  Uyksarchief,"  Nov.  14th,  1578.  In  a  huilding 
at  The  Hague  known  as  the  Uyksarchief  (State-records)  are  contained 
the  early  records  of  the  Estates  of  Holland,  and  of  the  States-Genend 
of  the  republic,  which  have  never  been  published  or  translated.  It  is 
to  these  original  records,  heretofore  unnoticed  by  historians,  for  tran- 
scripts of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  R.  Thayer,  that 
my  references  are  made.  It  seemetl  to  me  that  their  examination 
might  throw  light  upon  the  presence  of  English  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  the  Netherlands,  and  this  proved  to  be  tlie  case. 

♦  Mem,  Aug.  17th,  1581. 

{  "  Resolved,  To  appoint  Tarra  Meesters  in  tliose  cities  in  Holland 
where  manufactories  of  English  cloth  are  situated — in  Dordrecht, 
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As  time  went  on  the  number  of  these  merchants  and 
artisans  largely  increased.  In  1598,  as  a  result  of  the 
long  quarrel  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Hanseatic 
League,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  drove  from  the  em- 
pire the  company  of  English  merchant-adventurers  who 
had  for  many  years  made  their  headquarters  at  the  town 
of  Stade.  They,  too,  settled  in  Middelburg,  taking  with 
them  an  immense  trade,  the  queen  having  issued  an  or- 
der that  all  wool  exported  from  England  should  be  con- 
signed to  them.*  At  a  later  day,  James  attempted  to 
build  up  in  England  the  business  of  dyeing  cloth  by 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the  undyed  fabric,  which 
was  always  sent  to  the  Netherlands  to  be  colored  and 
finished.  The  only  result  of  this  attempt  was  to  drive 
still  more  English  manufacturers  across  the  Channel.f 
In  a  few  years  they  had  extended  their  operations  over 
the  whole  republic,  having,  in  1617,  establishments  lo- 
cated in  twenty -two  different  cities,  stretching  from 
Holland  to  the  extreme  northern  provinces  of  Friesland 
and  Groningen.iJ:  By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
whole  business  of  manufacturing  woollen   cloth   was. 


Haarlem,  Delft,  Leiden,  Amsterdam,  Gouda,  Rotterdam,  Gorickem, 
Alkmaar,  Iloorn,  Enkhuizen,  ai^d  den  Haag.'' — Resolution  of  States 
of  Holland,  June  15th,  1592.     Idem. 

♦  Davies,  ii.  827. 

t  The  Dutch  refused  to  buy  from  the  English  dyed  or  dressed 
cloth,  claiming  that  it  was  of  inferior  quality.  James  finally  gave 
way.     Gardiner,  ii.  888;  Southcrden  Bum,  pp.  71,  258. 

I  Placaet  of  States-General,  "Tare  of  English  cloth."  List  of 
twenty-two  towns  where  it  will  be  measured  and  examined.  In  this 
list  eleven  of  the  towns  just  given  for  1592  reappear.  The  new  ones 
are  Nymegen,  Zutphen,  Arnheim,  Middelburg,  Utrecht,  Leeuwarden, 
Ilarlingen,  Devcnter,  Kampen,  Zwolle,  and  Groningen.  **  Ryk8a^ 
chief,''  May  22d,  1617 
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through  adulteration  and  bad  workmanship,  almost  lost 
by  England,  having  been  transferred  to  Holland.* 

The  influence  of  these  men,  all  inclined  to  non-con- 
formity, upon  their  relatives  and  business  associates  at 
home  must  have  been  very  great.  But,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, even  they  are  overshadowed  by  the  multitude  of 
English  soldiers  who  swarmed  through  the  Netherlands 
for  more  than  fifty  years  before  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  These  were  not  men  who  had  left  their 
native  land  for  a  permanent  expatriation.  For  the 
most  part  they  returned  to  their  homes,  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  term  of  service,  to  fight  over  tlieir  old  battles, 
and  describe  to  admiring  friends  and  neighbors  the 
wonders  of  the  new  republic. 

How  large  was  tliis  latter  class  can  be  readily  under- 
stood. In  1585,  the  Hollanders  transferred  to  Elizabeth 
four  of  their  towns— Sluys,  Ostend,  Flusliing,  and  Brill 
— as  security  for  her  advances.  Sluys  and  Ostend  were 
taken  by  the  Spaniards — the  first  in  1587,  tlio  latter  in 
1604;  but  the  other  two,  much  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant, were  retained  by  the  English  until  1610,  when  they 
were  given  up  by  James.f  Meantime,  during  all  these 
years,  tliey  were  gjirrisoned  by  English  soldiers.  Here, 
then,  thousands  uiK)n  thousands  of  oflBcers  and  privates 
had  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  studying  republi- 
can institutions.:^ 


♦  "  The  Interrcjjiiiim,"  by  F.  A.  Indcrwick,  pp.  G2.  78. 

t  (lardincr,  ii.  3S4.  Gardiner,  it  may  be  noticed,  confirms  the 
statement  of  Hume  that  this  mueh-criticiHed  tnmsaction  was  advan- 
tageous to  En*rland,  and  not  a  piece  of  sharp  dealing  on  the  part  of 
the  Dutch,  as  has  been  often  stated. 

I  In  loO'i,  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  (Jovernor  of  Flushing,  estimated  that 
ulK>ut  twenty-nine  hundred  men  were  needed  to  fully  garrison  that 
place.     Motley's  '*  United  Netherlands,'*  iii.  105. 
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But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  story.  By  the 
treaty  of  1585,  England  was  to  famish  to  the  United 
Netherlands,  during  the  whole  war,  five  thousand  foot 
and  a  thousand  horse.  This  engagement  was  sabstan* 
tially  kept  until  near  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Thus 
we  have  a  constant  body  of  about  six  thousand  men  in 
the  service  of  the  republic,  although  under  English  offi- 
cers, for  a  period  of  some  thirteen  years.  In  addition, 
a  force  sometimes  even  larger  was  for  a  very  much 
longer  period  in  the  same  service  as  volunteers.  These 
volunteers  began  to  flock  across  the  Channel  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  some  of  them  serving  in  Harlem  dur- 
ing its  memorable  siege  in  1573,  being  put  to  death  at 
the  surrender  with  the  native  garrison.  After  a  few 
years  they  seldom  numbered  less  than  three  or  four  thou- 
sand, and  in  time  this  number  was  largely  increased,  more 
than  doubling  before  the  close  of  the  war  in  1648.* 

Add  now  the  important  element  of  the  English  stu- 
dents in  the  Dutch  universities  whom  James,  in  1611, 
threatened  to  withdraw,  the  statesmen  who  visited  the 
republic  on  diplomatic  business,  and  the  travellers  incited 
by  a  desire  to  see  a  country  which  was  the  instructor  of 
the  world  in  art  and  learning,  and  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  number  of  Englishmen  to  whom  Holland  was 
a  familiar  land  during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 

century  .f 

Some  English  writers  have  called  attention  to  one 


♦  After  the  truce  of  1609  the  Dutch  reduced  their  army  to  30,000 
men,  of  whom  5000  were  English  and  Scotch.  Motley's  "  United 
Netherlands,"  iv.  534.  In  1620,  James  estimated  that  8000  English- 
men were  in  the  Dutch  service.     Gardiner,  iii.  360. 

t  See  Masson's  '*  Milton/'  vol.  iv.  passim,  for  an  accoant  of  tbe 
timate  relations  between  the  countries. 
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phase  of  this  subject.  They  notice  the  fact  that  the 
men  who,  at  the  breaking-out  of  the  English  Civil  War, 
organized  the  Parliamentary  army  had  received  their 
military  training  in  the  Low  Countries.*  They  also 
notice  that  Miles  Standish,  of  Plymouth ;  Governor  Dud- 
ley, of  Massachusetts ;  Ferdinand©  Gorges,  of  Maine ; 
John  Mason,  of  Connecticut,  the  hero  of  the  Pequod 
War ;  Lion  Gardiner,  of  Gardiner's  Island ;  Wingfield,  and 
the  famous  John  Smith,  of  Virginia,  with  other  Ameri- 
can worthies,  were  all  soldiers  in  Holland.  So  Carlyle, 
with  his  microscopic  attention  to  details,  jots  down,  in 
his  life  of  Cromwell,  that  the  famous  Ironsides,  and  even 
the  great  Protector  himself,  were  drilled  by  a  Hol- 
lander.f  But  these  matters,  relating  only  to  military 
affairs,  are  of  trifling  importance  compared  with  the  in- 
fluence in  civil  and  religious  affairs  which  the  Nether- 
land  Republic  exerted  upon  the  English  Commonwealth, 
and  upon  the  greater  Commonwealth  across  the  ocean. 
It  is  only  by  bearing  in  mind  facts  like  the  foregoing, 
which  show  the  close  relations  between  the  countries — 
relations  hardly  paralleled  in  history — that  the  nature  of 
this  influence  can  be  understood.:}: 

♦  "  The  Fighting  Veres/'  by  Clements  Robert  Markham,  p.  456. 

t  See  Preface,  p.  xxviii. 

t  Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Bacon,  remarks  that  the  English  peo- 
ple in  the  fifty  years  before  the  Long  Parliament  had  *'  outgrown 
their  institutions/'  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  English  writer  ex- 
plains this  marvellous  national  development.  Some  modern  investi- 
gators, possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  past  which  their  ancestors  did 
not  jwssess,  claim  that  the  English  people  at  this  time  merely  re- 
turned to  their  early  free  institutions.  Rut  the  question  still  remains 
unanswered,  why  they  now  demanded  these  institutions  after  living 
without  them  in  content  for  centuries.  The  answer  will  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  influence  of  their  neighbors  where  the  chain  had  been 
unbroken. 
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The  principal  mode  ia  which  this  inflaenoe  showed 
itself  was  through  the  existence  of  the  republic  as  a 
study  in  self-government.  Here  was  a  country,  only  a 
few  miles  away,  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  in  the 
world,  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  had  been  flood- 
ed with  tens  of  thousands  of  Englishmen,  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  active-minded  of  their  race.  They  had  not  only 
been  fighting  the  battles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but 
they  had  been  engaged  in  commerce  and  manofactares. 
and  had  seen  what  it  was  to  live  in  a  land  where  the  tra- 
ditional despotic  English  exactions  were  unknown.  We 
must  attribute  to  them,  and  to  their  friends  at  home,  an 
undue  measure  of  self-sufficiency,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  absorbing  ideas  from  every  quarter,  if  we  cannot 
appreciate  the  effects  of  their  observations  and  experi- 
ence on  the  political  life  of  their  native  land.  But  when 
we  descend  to  details  we  are  not  left  without  evidence 
upon  this  question. 

The  Long  Parliament  began  its  proceedings  with  the 
passage  of  a  series  of  measures,  which  every  historian 
extols  as  establishing  the  foundation  of  the  modem  Eng- 
lish Constitution.  The  first  provided  for  regular  ses- 
sions of  Parliament — something  before  unknown;  then 
followed  acts  declaring  the  illegality  of  ship-money,  and 
laving  down  the  principle  that  no  duties  could  be  im- 
posed without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  After  this 
came  the  abolition  of  the  courts  of  Star-chamber  and 
High  Commission,  and  a  statute  providing  that  no  sub- 
ject should  be  impressed  and  compelled  to  go  out  of  the 
kingdom  for  military  service,  except  in  case  of  invasion, 
unless  he  was  held  to  such  service  by  militarv  tenure.* 


*  See  Ilallam,  Taswcll-Langmcad,  etc.,  on  the  point  that  th«e 
acts  cstablisbcd  modern  English  liberty. 
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These  were  noteworthy  measures,  and  they  form  brilliant 
landmarks  in  English  history.  Yet  the  reader  of  the 
foregoing  pages  does  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  their 
underlying  principles,  so  faintly  outlined  in  the  past  of 
England,  had  long  before  this  time  been  battled  for  and 
firmly  established  in  the  Dutch  Republic. 

The  next  step  of  this  famous  body  was  to  exclude  the 
bishops  from  a  voice  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  was 
a  novelty,  for  which  a  precedent  was  found  in  Holland, 
where  the  clergy  had  no  representation  in  the  legisla- 
ture. The  next  measure,  which,  according  to  Etallam, 
was  clearly  unconstitutional — that  is,  opposed  to  all 
precedents — and  led  to  the  Civil  War,  was  borrowed 
from  the  Dutch  Republic.  This  was  the  demand  of 
Parliament  that  it,  and  not  the  king,  should  control  the 
military  forces  of  the  nation.*  Added  to  this  was  the 
further  demand,  also  borrowed  from  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic, that  all  officials  appointed  by  the  crown  should  be 
subject  to  Parliamentary  confirmation.f  Again,  when 
the  war  broke  out,  its  operations  were  conducted  on  the 
popular  side  by  a  committee  of  Parliament,  just  as  they 
had  been  conducted  by  the  Council  of  State  or  the  States- 
General  during  the  rebellion  in  the  Netherlands.:}: 


♦  Ilallam,  ii.  135.  t  Macaulay's  *'  Hist,  of  England/'  i.  108. 

J  In  1049,  there  was  formally  organized  a  Council  of  State,  which 
at  first  took  for  itself  the  title  of  the  *' Lords  States-General/'  in 
imitation  of  the  Netherlands.  This  council,  nine  times  reappointed 
by  different  Parliaments  (see  Whitelock,  paMim),  continued  through- 
out the  life  of  the  ("ommonwealth  to  exercise  almost  all  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  nation,  while  it  also  performed  many  of  the  legis- 
lative duties  of  an  upper  house  of  Parliament.  See  as  to  its  organ- 
ization and  vast  power  "The  Interregnum,"  by  Inderwick,  pp.  8,  15. 
It  consisted  originally  of  forty-one  members,  hut  the  number  was 
change<l  from  time  to  time.     It  had  its  prototype  in  the  "Council 


*'i»»i  ♦).'  ^|i  f/ii  .»fi/|  <  /*•/ iifi/ifi  of  f  h;irl»s  we  enter 
(i|f'(/f  ••  |fi  li'if)  Id  "hif  h  Difr  liiitrh  irifliif:nr'e  is  even  more 
ih'kI  I  ■)  \.»  1 1  (If  11*.  0.1  vo  Hfid  it.  riijiy  Im*  remarked  that 
li«  ..  lir.  1.1  iiilliil  a  'Imiv.  ia  tlin  oiilv  liistoriiiii  of  EniT- 
I'lhil  )'•  iHiiiii.  Iliii  rurl  *' Tht^  new  Splendor  and  irlorv 
lil  Mil.  Ihilili  riiiiiiiiniiuoitltli,  wlirt^*  liU'rtv  SO  happily 
••ti|i|tiiii>.il  iiiih«>i(i\ ,  iititdn  lh(M-oiiiini*reial  (Uirt  (.>f  the  lu- 
liMd  «li   111.  Id  M«io  li  hko  Itinii  \>(  government  estabL:sh»^i 

lltM\  |i. iioiit  ss.ii  linn  tiitluehoe^  uiul  lunv  intinia:«*  vf-r*? 
iliK  kiliiinui  lirUviHMi  iho  l\\i>  c\»untries*  an?  sui»^vt  »\- 
iNi-    .1  !i.  ni»«    l.iut    I'lii    l»\     parliament    in    l'i."?I    •.-.r   ^ 

im  i' .  .nil  ti  :i»n   i>i    I'u*    PtUv'll    liepui>iie  \V!U1   :u«r    T£2:r-r-- 

\  »-ii  1...  i\\»  ,ji :»        r«u«  i»u»}\»5vii  A'a  was  •it.-^*:-r    .-^''ij^" 
.'•    !  •  »o.    »»:       u*   :»:\miiii;ki:"'.i"x  'i-iuiiiii^    :;»    "■       :--"1.t 
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representatives,  throws  much  light  upon  the  situation.* 
The  rejection  of  these  overtures  led  to  a  war,  during 
which  England  passed  her  famous  Navigation  Act,  which 
virtually  excluded  from  her  ports  all  the  ships  of  the 
republic,  and  accomplished  so  much  in  building  up  her 
commerce. 

But  bitter  as  were  the  feelings  of  hostility  between 
the  two  nations  engendered  by  this  war,  and  lasting  as 
was  the  enmity  of  the  English  against  the  Dutch — an 
enmity  which  colors  most  English  literature  for  many 
vears— the  statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  still  contin- 
ued  to  look  to  the  republic  for  their  ideas  of  political 
and  legal  reform.  Scheme  after  scheme  was  proposed 
for  a  new  constitution  of  the  English  government.  To 
the  English  reader  most  of  these  schemes  may  seem 
novel,  but  the  student  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  will  find  familiar  features  in  many 
of  their  beneficial  provisions.t  Wo  need  not  discuss 
them  here,  since  every  scheme  failed,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  people  were  unfitted  for  self-government ; 
and  in  this  brief  statement  we  have  the  explanation  of 
English  history  from  the  execution  of  Charles  until  the 
restoration  of  his  son. 

The  men  who  desired  to  found  a  republic  in  England 
had  before  them  the  example  of  the  Netherlanders ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  were  working  under  very  different 
conditions.  The  capacity  for  full  self-government  comes 
only  from  long  experience  in  political  affairs.  It  is  based 
on  self-control  and  toleration  of  the  opinions  of  others. 


♦  Davics,  ii.  707 ;  Gccldcs'a  "  Jolin  De  Witt ;"  Ludlow's  "Memoirs," 
p.  148(ed.  1771),  etc. 

t  These  various  suggestions  will  ])e  found  in  Gardiner's  "Consti- 
tutional  Documents  of  the  Puritan  Revolution." 
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which  are  fruits  of  very  slow  growth.  A  nation  does 
not  acquire  this  capacity  by  putting  on  new  institutions, 
any  more  than  savages  acquire  civilization  by  fitting  them 
out  with  ready-made  garments  from  a  tailor's  workshop. 
When  the  Ketherlanders  abjured  their  king,  they  had 
behind  them  the  experience  of  centuries,  during  which 
they  had  daily  passed  their  own  laws  and  managed 
their  own  affairs.  In  all  this  experience  the  Englishmen 
were  wanting.  Their  Parliaments  were  schools  which 
the  pupils  very  rarely  attended ;  and  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, except  in  their  chartered  towns,  few  in  number 
and  with  small  populations,  they  knew  almost  nothing. 
But  there  was  something  more  than  this.  A  republic 
to  be  stable  must  rest  on  intelligence  and  virtue.  How 
the  Dutch  Republic  stood  in  these  respects,  both  as  to 
the  people  and  the  ruling  classes,  we  have  already  seen. 
In  England,  unhappily,  there  was  no  such  general  foun- 
dation for  free  institutions.  Men  were  there,  and  men 
in  large  numbers,  intelligent  and  virtuous;  but  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  the  population  were  of  a  very  differ- 
ent type,  illiterate,  irreligious,  immoral,  and  many  of 
their  representatives  were  worthy  of  such  constituents.* 
Guizot  says  of  the  Long  Parliament,  just  before  its  sum- 
mary dissolution,  that  it ''  became  notorious  as  a  den  of 


*  The  masses  were  **  living  a  life  of  practical  beatbenism.^' — Gar- 
diner, iii.  242.  "  They  read  not  the  Scriptures  nor  any  good  book 
or  Catechism.  Few  of  them  could  read,  or  had  a  Bible.'''* — "  The  True 
History  of  Councils,"  by  Richard  Baxter,  p.  90,  quoted  Gardiner, 
viii.  124.  See  also  "  The  Interregnum,"  pp.  99,  100,  for  an  account 
of  the  illiteracy  of  the  day,  even  among  official  persons.  Cromwell, 
it  may  be  noticed,  had  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  his  death  the 
establishment  of  a  free-school  system  such  as  existed  in  the  Nethc^ 
lauds.     Idem,  pp.  100,  317. 
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iniquity  and  corruption."  *  Even  Green,  the  panegyrist 
of  his  people,  admits  that  the  Commonwealth  broke 
down  before  the  vices  of  the  nation,  and  all  the  author- 
ities unite  in  this  conclusion.f 

Under  such  conditions  it  was  evidently  impossible  to 
introduce  the  free  institutions  of  the  Dutch  Kepublic. 
Equally  impossible  was  found  to  be  the  task  of  intro- 
ducing its  enlightened  legal  system.  This  attempt,  how- 
ever, was  made  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  although  the 
subject  is  little  noticed  by  historians,  it  is  one  of  great 
importance. 

Of  all  the  reforms  needed  in  England,  that  of  the  law 
was  perhaps  the  most  urgent.  In  the  general  features 
of  its  administration  the  system  had  been  little  changed 
since  the  days  of  the  first  Edward.ij:  As  to  its  details, 
a  mass  of  abuses  had  grown  up  which  made  the  name 
of  justice  nothing  but  a  mockery.  Twenty  thousand 
cases,  it  was  said,  stood  for  judgment  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  some  of  them  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  old. 
In  all  the  courts  the  judges  held  their  positions  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown.  They  and  their  clerks,  the  mar- 
shals, and  the  sheriffs  exacted  exorbitant  fees  for  every 


♦  Oiiizot's*'  Cromwell;'  p.  204,  cd.  R.  Bentley  &  Son,  London,  1877. 

t  Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  book  vii.  cliap.  xii. 
8ec  also  Ilallaiu,  Hume,  Macauluy,  all  of  whom  testify  to  the  wholc- 
uale  corruption  ami  immorality,  as  well  as  to  the  ferocity  tleveloped 
under  the  Commonwealth.  It  would  be  very  unjust,  however,  to 
charpe  this  condition  of  affairs  to  Puritanism.  No  such  results  fol- 
lowed ita  rule  in  Holland,  nor  was  there  such  corruption  in  New 
England.  In  fact,  the  corruption  in  England  at  this  period  was  less 
than  that  under  James  I.,  and  the  ferocity  was  far  exceeded  after  the 
Hestoration  of  the  Stuarts.  But  republics  cannot  live  in  an  air  that 
will  sustain  a  monarchy. 

J  Campbell's  '^  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,'*  "  Life  of  Hale." 
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service,  and  on  their  cause-list  gave  the  preference  to  the 
suitor  with  the  longest  purse.*  Legal  documents  were 
written  in  a  barbarous  jargon  which  none  but  the  ini- 
tiated could  understand.!  The  lawyers,  for  centnries. 
had  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  perfecting  a  system  of 
pleading,  the  main  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
to  augment  their  charges,  while  burying  the  merits 
of  a  cause  under  a  tangle  of  technicalities  which  would 
secure  them  from  disentombment.  The  result  was  that 
law  had  become  a  luxury  for  the  rich  alone.if 

In  criminal  matters  the  grievances  were  even  greater. 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  called  on  to  plead  to  an  in- 
dictment, written  in  a  language  of  which,  unless  he  was 
a  scholar,  he  could  not  understand  a  word.  The  men  in 
the  jury  box,  upon  whom  his  fate  depended,  were  picked 
out  by  the  sheriflF  of  the  county,  who  himself  had  been 
appointed  by  the  crown  from  among  the  wealthy  land- 
owners. The  witnesses  against  him  were  subpoenaed  by 
the  State,  and  gave  their  testimony  under  the  religious 
sanction  of  an  oath.  He  was  allowed  no  witnesses, 
nothing  but  his  own  unsworn  statement.  Finally,  the 
prosecution  was  permitted  to  have  a  counsel  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  entire  cause,  and  for  a  final  summing  up  be- 
fore the  jury  ;  the  fore-ordained  culprit  was  allowed  no 
counsel  for  the  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  against 
him,  and  was  comj)elled  to  sum  up  to  the  jury  for  him- 


*  "  The  Interregnum/'  pp.  2,  3. 

t  A  specimen  of  this  jargon,  taken  from  Rollers"  Abridgment,"  p.  8, 
is  given  by  Indcrwick :  "  Si  un  Hoste  invite  un  al  supper  et  le  nuit 
esteant  farr  spent  il  lui  invite  a  stayer  la  tout  le  nuit,  ail  soit  apres 
robbe  encore  le  Hoste  ne  serra  charge  pur  ceo,  car  cost  guest  ne  fail 
ascun  Traveller." — Idem,  p.  204. 

I  See  Hairs  '^  Society  in  the  Elizabethan  Age,^'  as  to  tbe  weattb  of 
the  lawyers  and  their  abuses. 
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self.  One  may  well  ask  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
poor  under  such  a  system. 

The  English  law,  both  civil  and  criminal,  which  was 
administered  at  this  time,  was  well  worthy  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  its  administration.  With  the  exception  of 
some  reforms,  introduced  by  the  chancellors  from  the 
Roman  jurisprudence,  it  too  had  made  little  progress 
for  more  than  three  centuries,*  and  in  some  respects  it 
had  retrograded  under  the  Stuart  rule.  The  Tudors,  with 
all  their  shortcomings  in  other  directions,  had  by  their 
legislation,  like  many  other  enlightened  despots,  ever 
sought  to  protect  the  middle  classes  and  the  poor  from 
the  oppression  of  the  rich.  The  Stuarts  inherited  from 
their  predecessors  the  defects  of  an  iniquitous  legal  sys- 
tem, which  bore  most  heavily  on  the  poor;  but  they 
never  attempted  to  mitigate  its  evils  by  any  of  the  re- 
dressive  measures  that  served  largely  to  make  Henry 
VIII.  and  Elizabeth  the  idols  of  the  people.  The}'^  had 
very  different  ideas  regarding  the  relations  of  a  king  to 
his  subjects  from  those  held  by  the  monarchs  of  English 
blood  to  whom  they  had  succeeded. 

When  the  Long  Parliament  had,  as  it  thought,  done 
away  with  the  Stuarts  forever,  it  was  compelled  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
question  of  legal  reform.  It  ap|X)inted  a  committee 
upon  this  subject,  which,  in  1G50,  reported  a  bill,  subse- 
(juently  passed,  for  the  use  of  the  English  language  in 
legal  documents.  Beyond  this,  however,  it  did  little 
until  after  the  return  of  Cromwell  from  the  victorv  of 
Worcester,  with  an  armv  behind  him  intent  on  redress- 
ing  the  abuses  of  the  State. 

Under  this  pressure,  and  wisely  ai)preciating  its  own 


♦  Campbeirs  "Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices;'  "  Hale." 

II.— 25 
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incompetence  to  deal  with  the  most  crying  evil  of  the 
time,  Parliament,  in  January,  1652,  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  men  having  no  voice  in  legislation  to  consider 
with  its  own  standing  committee  all  questions  connected 
with  the  reformation  of  the  law.*    This  special  commit- 
tee, of  which  Matthew  Hale,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  was  the  chairman,  is  the  most  memorable  body 
in  the  history  of  legal  reform  from  the  days  of  Justin- 
ian until  we  come  to  the  framers  of  the  Napoleonic 
Code.    It  consisted,  at  first,  of  twenty-one   members^ 
lawyers,  soldiers,  clergymen,  merchants,  and  other  lay- 
men; and  subsequently  added  to  its  ranks  two  oth^ 
men  famed  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Civil  Law.f    In 
addition,  it  was  in  frequent  consultation  with  Seklen, 
one  of  the  most  learned  Englishmen  of  the  age,  and  with 
Whitelock,  another  man  of  superior  legal  attainments, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal — that  is,  an 
acting  chancellor. 

For  some  eighteen  months  the  labors  of  this  commit- 
tee were  continued,  and  in  that  time  it  submitted  to 
Parliament  a  series  of  proposed  measures  which,  if 
adopted,  would  have  revolutionized  the  legal  and  social 
system  of  the  country.  Very  few  of  them,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see,  were  accepted  at  the  time,  but  the  mere  fact 
of  their  suggestion  is  of  marked  historical  interest. 


*  Whitelock  (fol.  ed.  1782),  pp.  519,  520. 

t  «<The  Interregnum;'  p.  206.  The  author  of  this  book  omits  one 
of  the  names  of  the  original  committee  given  in  the  folio  edition  of 
Whitelock,  and  also  states  that  the  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  State,  while  Whitelock  says  that  it  was  appointed  by  Par- 
liament (p.  520).  This  trivial  difference  perhaps  arises  from  the&ct 
that  Indcrwick  has  corrected  Whitelock  by  consultiDg  other  tn- 
thoritics. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  measures  proposed  by  this  com- 
mittee form  the  basis  of  almost  all  the  improvements  in- 
troduced into  the  jurisprudence  of  England  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  while  some  of  the  more  important  of 
them  are  still  demanded  by  an  ever-increasing  army  of 
intelligent  reformers.*  This  fact  shows  the  advanced 
ideas  which  controlled  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, who  unfortunately  were  in  a  small  minor- 
ity, and  never  could  influence  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

In  the  second  place,  the  work  of  this  famous  commit- 
tee throws  much  light  upon  the  influence  then  exercised 
on  England  by  the  Netherland  Eepublic.  Few  of  its 
members  were  unacquainte<l  with  the  institutions  of 
their  neighbors,t  and  at  least  one  of  them  had  lived  in 
Holland  for  many  years.  This  was  the  famous  Hugh 
Peters,  who  presided  over  a  congregjition  at  Eotterdam 
from  1023  to  1G35,  when  he  emigrated  to  Massachusetts, 
returning  afterwards  to  England.  According  to  AVhite- 
lock,  this  representative  of  the  clergy  was  among  the 
most  active  in  the  business.  He  was  probably,  here  as 
elsewhere,  disagreeably  self-assertive,  claiming  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  proceedings  of  Holland  which  in  detail 
he  did  not  jmsiu^ss.  He  must  have  been,  however,  fa- 
miliar with  the  general  features  of  the  system,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  ho  urge<l  with  his  accustomeil  vigor,  while 
his  ignorance  of  its  details  was  suj>plied  by  the  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  Whitelock,  Selden,  and  the  mem- 


♦  For  authorities  upon  this  suhjct-t,  sec  (\inipbcirs  **  Lives  of  the 
Chiff  Justices,"  "llalc;*'  llallam'a  "Const.  Hist.**  ii.  233;  Lord  Som- 
eras  "Tracts" (edited  by  Walter  Scott), vi.  178;  and, more  fuUv/'Tlie 
Inlerrejrnuni,"  p.  201,  etc. 

t  Sec  Masson's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Milton,"  vol.  iv.paMitn. 
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bers  of  the  committee  who  were  learned  in  the  Civil 
Law.* 

How  far  this  Netherland  influence  extended  is  shown 
by  the  reformatory  acts  which  the  committee  submitted 
to  the  Long  Parliament  for  adoption  as  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. Of  course,  in  a  work  like  this  only  the  barest 
outline  of  this  proposed  legislation  can  be  given.  Bat 
such  an  outline  may  be  of  interest,  even  to  the  unprofes- 
sional reader,  as  showing  the  state  of  English  law  at  this 
period  by  the  measures  projwsed  for  its  reform,  apart 
from  tlie  question  of  their  derivation  from  the  Nether- 
lands.f 

♦  "I  was  often  advised  with  by  some  of  this  committee,  and  now 
was  more  active  in  the  business  than  Mr.  Hugh  Peters,  the  minister, 
wlio  understood  little  of  the  law,  but  was  very  opinionative,  and  would 
fi-equently  mention  some  proceedings  of  law  in  Holland,  wherein  be 
was  altogether  mistaken/' — Whitelock,  p.  521.  Whitelock  eTidcntly 
knew  how  to  correct  the  errors  of  Peters. 

t  In  regard  to  the  work  of  this  committee  there  are  some  popniar 
misconceptions^  arising  probably  from  a  careless  statement  of  HalUm 
in  his  "  Constitutional  History."  He  says  in  this  work  (ii.  233,  note, 
American  ed.  1864) :  "  It  even  appears  that  they  drew  up  a  book  con- 
taining a  regular  digest  or  code,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
— Journals,  20th  Jan.,  1653."  Upon  the  authority  of  this  foot-note^ 
Matthew  Hulc,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  sometimes  spokeo 
of  as  the  father  of  English  codification.  But  the  Journal  of  P&riia- 
mcnt  docs  not  bear  out  Hallam's  statement.  It  speaks  only  of  a 
*'  Book  of  the  Law ''  submitted  by  the  committee,  and  this  was  prob- 
ably a  compilation  of  the  measures  which  they  had  proposed  from 
time  to  time.  On  21st  Jan.,  1653,  three  hundred  copies  of  this  book 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  members  only.  Whether 
this  order  was  carried  out  or  not,  I  cannot  learn.  My  friend  llr.&R 
Van  Cam  pen,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  other  iesearcbc%  telii 
me  that  after  a  careful  examination  in  the  British  Masenm,  in  wbich 
examination  he  has  had  all  the  assistance  of  its  officials^  no  oofqfi^ 
this  publication  cau  be  found.     My  own  opinion  is  that  il  v«iM^ 
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Among  the  first  acts  proposed  by  this  committee  was 
one,  borrowed  from  Holland,  providing  for  marriages  by 
a  civil  magistrate  instead  of  by  a  minister,  as  had  always 
been  required  before.*  The  more  important  of  those 
which  followed  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

All  test  oaths  to  be  abolished  in  the  universities  and 
corporations.  Members  of  Parliament  not  to  practise 
law  during  sessions.  No  offices,  or  reversions  of  the 
same,  to  be  sold.  Duelling  forbidden,  the  person  pro- 
voking a  duel  by  an  insult  to  be  punishable.  Debts 
made  assignable.f  Solicitation  of  judges  and  bribery 
forbidden.  Every  county  to  have  a  registry  for  record- 
ing deeds,  mortgages,  and  other  encumbrances  on  real 
estate.:}:  All  wills  to  be  recorded.  Personal  estates  of 
intestates  to  be  divided,  one  third  to  the  widow,  the  rest 
equally  among  the  children.§  Persons  leaving  real  es- 
tate which  by  law  or  custom  goes  to  one  child,  with 
other  children  unprovided  for,  one  third  of  the  estate 
to  go  to  the  other  children.  Common  recoveries  to  be 
abolished,  and  estates-tail  to  be  alienated  as  if  held  in 


publislied  until  the  meeting  of  the  Bareboncs  Parliament,  in  July, 
1653;  and  to  the  publication  then  ordered  of  all  the  measures  sub- 
mitted to  the  previous  body  my  allusions  will  be  made.  See  Lord 
Somers^s  "  Tracts  "  (ed.  of  Walter  Scott),  vi.  178,  etc.  I  may  also  add 
that  Inderwick,  in  his  work  on  "  The  Interregnum,"  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  the  publication  ordered  by  Parliament  Jan.  21st,  1653,  and 
discredits  the  idea  that  a  general  code  of  the  law  was  ever  suggested 
(p.  201).  lie  tells  the  author,  in  a  letter,  that  he  never  heard  of  such 
a  code. 

♦  This  system  had  been  already  adopted  in  New  England,  where 
it  prevailed  without  an  exception  for  sixty  years.  Doyle's  "Puri- 
tans,*' ii.  87.  Bradford,  in  his  *'  History  of  Plymouth,"  p.  101,  says 
that  it  came  from  Holland,  and  cites  the  law  of  that  country  passed 
in  1590. 

t  Borrowed  from  Holland.  I  Idem.  §  Idem. 
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fee.  The  whole  jury  system  to  be  reformed,  so  that 
jurymen  would  be  selected,  not  arbitrarily  by  the  sheriff, 
but  from  a  jury  list,  by  lot,  as  at  the  present  day.  Courts 
to  be  established  in  every  county,  with  jurisdietion  ovff 
all  cases  except  those  involving  the  title  to  land.  Small 
debts  to  be  collected  by  a  cheap  and  simple  process ;  the 
judgment  debtors,  if  insolvent,  to  work  out  the  debt,  as 
in  New  England. 

All  lands  made  liable  for  debts.*  All  persons  alike  to 
be  subject  to  the  proceedings  of  justice,  without  any  prir- 
ilege.f  Proceedings  in  chancery  reformed  and  simpli- 
fied. Pleadings  in  Common  Law  reduced  to  short  and 
intelligible  forms.:}: 

Such  were  some  of  the  proposed  civil  reforms.  Those 
in  the  criminal  law  were  no  less  far-reaching.  "  Peme 
forte  et  dure  "  was  to  be  abolished.§  All  prisoners  a^ 
cused  of  crime  to  be  allowed  counsel,  if  employed  by  the 
prosecution,  and  their  witnesses  to  be  sworn.  |  Beni^ 
of  clergy  abolished.T^  Corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture 


*  Borrowed  from  Holland.  t  Idem. 

I  Sixteen  specimen  forms  were  given,  which  are  much  like  those 
under  the  New  York  Code  of  1848. 

§  This  was  the  slow  torture  of  pressing  a  person  to  death  with 
heavy  weights  who  refused  to  plead  to  an  indictment.  If  he  did 
not  plead,  his  estate  could  not  be  confiscated.  It  was  not  abolished 
in  England  until  1771,  the  last  recorded  case  of  its  application  be- 
ing in  1735.  Lecky's  "  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  i.  549. 
It  was  not  introduced  into  any  of  the  American  colonies  except 
Massachusetts.  The  only  instance  of  its  application  there  b  in  the 
case  of  Giles  Corey,  who,  during  the  witch  madness  of  1698,  wis 
pressed  to  death  at  Boston  with  revolting  cruelty.  Washban'i 
*' Judicial  History  of  Massachusetts ;"  Palfrey's  "New  England,** iil 
101. 

I  Borrowed  from  Holland.     Of  this  I  shall  speak  fully  hereafter. 

IT  Idem. 
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of  property  in  case  of  manslaughter  abolished.*  Wom- 
en no  longer  to  be  burned,  but  hanged  like  men.f  Pun- 
ishment of  death  for  stealing  abolished.:j:  Suicides  not 
to  forfeit  their  property.  Acquitted  prisoners  not  to 
pay  jailers'  fees,  and  in  proper  cases  to  recover  costs.§ 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  more  salient  legal  reforms 
suggested  by  this  illustrious  committee.  Most  of  them, 
as  we  shall  see  more  particularl}''  hereafter,  when  the 
question  of  their  introduction  into  America  comes  to  be 
considered,  were  borrowed  from  the  jurisprudence  of 
Holland.  Unfortunately,  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
proposed  were  as  little  fitted  for  their  adoption  as  they 
were  for  the  acceptance  of  republican  institutions.  The 
whole  boilv  of  men  who  fattened  on  abuses,  the  men 
who  controlled  the  Long  Parliament,  were  opposed  to 
any  change  in  the  legal  system.  In  the  words  of  Crom- 
well, one  of  the  most  earnest  of  legal  reformers, ''  The 
sons  of  Zeruiah,  the  lawyers,  were  too  many  for  them."  ] 
None  of  the  proposed  measures  were  adopted,  except 
that  for  the  solemnization  of  marriage  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities, and  even  this  was  postjx)ned  for  the  action  of 
the  Barebones  Parliament.^ 

By  nothing  did  the  Long  Parliament,  great  as  had 
been  its  earlier  work,  so  much  excite  the  enmity  of  the 
refonning  spirit  of  later  days  as  by  its  opposition  to  the 


♦  Borrowed  from  Holland. 

t  Idem.     Not  passed  in  England  until  1790.     Lecky. 

J  Idem.     Continued  in  Ens^land  until  nineteenth  century. 

§  Idem.  The  first  not  passed  in  England  until  a  very  recent  date, 
the  latter  not  at  all. 

I  Sec  Ludlow's  "Memoirs"  (fol.  ed.  1771),  p.  184;  Ilosmer's  "Sir 
Henry  Vane,"  p.  438;  Carlyle's  "Cromwell,"  Gneist,  ii.  263. 

1  Whitelock,  p.  563. 
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redress  of  legal  abuses.  Petitions  were  presented  to 
it  upon  this  subject  with  thousands  of  signatures,  and 
one  of  these  petitions,  given  by  Whitelock,*  stands  out 
among  the  most  instructive  documents  of  the  time, 
showing  the  magnitude  of  the  grievances  then  com- 
plained of.  In  all  this  movement  the  army  was  the 
most  active.  It,  too,  petitioned  for  the  reform  of  the 
laWjt  but  its  voice  was  unheard,  the  Long  Parliament 
having  at  this  time  a  more  important  question  for  con- 
sideration— that  of  its  own  continuance  as  the  ruhng 
power  in  the  State.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  when  Cromwell,  with  the  army  behind  him,  abol- 
ished its  sittings,  not  even  a  dog  barked  in  its  behalf.* 

In  calling  the  Barebones  Parliament  as  its  successor, 
the  question  of  legal  reform  was  made  a  leading  one  by 
Cromwell.  But  the  session  of  this  Parliament  was  very 
brief,  and  it  accomplished  little.  With  its  surrender  of 
power,  in  December,  1653,  Cromwell  became  the  dicta- 
tor of  the  nation.  He  introduced  some  improvements 
into  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the 
judges  whom  he  appointed  were  to  hold  oflBce  during 
good  behavior.§  It  was  reserveil  for  the  colonists  across 
the  Atlantic  to  take  up,  under  very  diflFerent  conditions, 
and  give  to  the  English-speaking  race  the  republican 
laws  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  mother  country. 

But  although  the  Dutch  Republic  could  not,  for  many 
years,  influence  England  in  the  direction  of  legal  reform, 
there  was  one  subject  upon  which  its  influence  was,  for 
a  time,  supreme.     This  was  religious  toleration.    The 


*  P.  537.  t  Sec  its  petition,  Wbitelock,  p.  541. 

I  Carlyle's  "  Cromwell,''  speech  iii. 

§  Even  as  to  these  reforms,  he  was  repadiatcd  by  the  retuniag 

Stuarts. 


i 
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Eoglish  Civil  War,  when  it  first  broke  out,  so  far  as  it 
had  a  religious  aspect,  was  a  contest  between  two  par- 
ties, equally  intolerant.  On  the  one  side  stood  the  High- 
Churchmen,  with  their  idea  of  a  divine  Episcopacy.  On 
the  other  side  stood  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  with  their 
idea  of  a  divine  Kirk.  The  latter  were  soon  joined  by 
the  great  body  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  who,  until  this 
date,  had  kept  within  the  establishment,  although  long- 
ing for  the  Presbyterian  discipline.  These  men  formed 
almost  the  whole  body  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
which  set  out  to  reorganize  the  English  Church.  They 
abolished  Episcopacy,  not  to  establish  religious  liberty, 
but  to  substitute  in  its  place  their  own  Presbyterian 
establishment,  under  which  they  would  fill  the  rectories, 
collect  the  tithes,  and  enjoy  the  incomes  attached  to  the 
old  livings.  In  many  of  their  ideas  they  were  fully  as 
intolerant  as  their  opponents,  for,  if  they  could  have 
had  their  way,  they  would  have  punished  heresy  with 
death,  as  Ehzabeth  and  James  had  done.* 

But  there  was  another  element  in  the  religious  field 
which  soon  controlled  the  situation.  Until  1G41,  the 
English  people  knew  comparatively  little  of  the  Inde- 
pendents. They  had  been  driven  out  of  England  by 
Elizal>eth,  and  her  persecutions  had  been  followed  up 
by  those  of  her  successors;  although,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  some  of  them  returned  to  England  during 
the  reign  of  James,  founding  Baptist  and  Congregation- 
al churches.  Meanwhile  thev  had  settled  Plvmouth  in 
America,  and  had  converted  most  of  the  New  England 
Puritans  to  the  idea  of  the  Congregational  system  of 
church  government.      But  when  the  Civil  War  broke 


♦  Green's  "Short  History,"  p.  553.     "New  Presbyter  is  but  old 
Priest  writ  large." — Miltou. 
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out  these  men  began  to  return  to  England  in  greater 
numbers.  Five  of  their  prominent  clerical  leaders  came 
directly  from  Holland,  and  others,  among  whom  was  the 
famous  Hugh  Peters,  came  back  by  the  way  of  Xew 
England,  after  a  prior  residence  in  Holland.*  The  first 
five  sat  in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  There,  however, 
they  could  do  little  to  modify  the  intolerance  of  the 
majority.!  But  although  the  clergymen  in  England 
were  not  to  be  affected  by  ideas  of  toleration,  there 
was  a  powerful  class  in  the  community  more  open  to 
such  teachings. 

The  army  with  which  Parliament  first  met  the  king 
was  made  up  of  hireling  recruits,  driven  to  enlistment 
by  want  or  idleness.:}:  After  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in 
October,  1642,  Cromwell  said  to  Hampden  that  "  they 
never  would  get  on  with  a  set  of  poor  tapsters  and 
town  apprentice  people,  fighting  men  of  honor.  To 
cope  with  men  of  honor  they  must  have  men  of  relig- 
ion." §  He  got  his  "men  of  religion,"  and  he  found 
them  almost  entirely  in  the  few  eastern  and  south- 
ern counties,  where  a  hundred  thousand  Netherland 
refugees  had  settled  seventy  years  before.! 

The  men  who  made  up  the  new  army  of  Ironsides 
which  won  the  victories  of  Xaseby  and  Dunbar— the 
men  who  smiled  only  as  they  went  into  battle,  and 


*  Masson,  ii.  591. 

t  See  Neal  as  to  the  lodcpendcnt  element  in  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly. I  Macanlay. 

§  Carlyle's  »  Cromwell,"  i.  125. 

I  See  Mnsson  and  other  authorities  cited,  Vol.  I.  p.  498.  Speaking 
of  the  king's  success  in  the  West  and  North,  Hallam  says:  "Bathe 
was  never  able  to  make  any  durable  impression  on  what  were  called 
the  associated  counties,  extending  from  Norfolk  to  Sassex  indnnvV' 
ly."— "  Const.  Hist,"  ii.  165. 
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never  counted  the  odds  against  them — were  not  Pres- 
bvterians,  like  the  ministers  in  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly  of  Divines  or  tho  leji^islators  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. They  were  Independents,  the  Paptists  fonning 
the  largest  element — men  who  l)elieved  in  s(»If-gf>vern- 
nient  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in  the  State.*  Their 
officers  were  manv  of  them  soldiers  who  had  l>een 
drilled  in  the  wars  of  the  republic,-*-  and  their  minis- 
ters were  men  who  in  the  ivpublic  had  ]>asR(Ml  years 
irf  exile.*  With  them  st<XHl  Kog<M'  Williams,  who  had 
brcmght  back  to  England  the  lilnMid  ideas  which  he  had 
carried  to  Rhode  Island;  the  young  Sir  Henry  Van<\  and 
others  like  him,  who  ha<l  lM?en  educated  upim  tlie  fVm- 
tinent.  These  men  couhl  not  Im»  |N't*suaded,  hf»re  any 
more  than  in  America,  that  liberty  of  cimscience  was 
an  evil.sJ 

•  Masson,  iii.  00-9fl.  +  'TIm*  FiKhtintr  V>rr«»,"  p.  nn. 

J  Green's  "  Sliort  HiMory/'  p.  544.  rtr. 

§  Tlie  Ensfli^hm#"fi  of  ('romwrir«i  tinw'  wIki  rrij.ir'lf/l  tftU'TufUtn  f^^ 
•*a  covenant  with  litll,*'  a^  rno^f  of  tlif  Pr^'«^vf^•rirt^'^  ^!i/l.  xvorr*  fnflv 
aware  of  iUn  vturcf.  from  whicli  it  -pnn'^  Th^*  parnphkf'«  of  fhf» 
ilav  i.ive  ron^Mnt  ftllu^ion*  to  }h,\\:\U'\  :w  flif  nur-^rv  of  fti/»  tnflf- 
peC'I-'-n?'*  an«l  BnpTi^t^  •in^'l  ti.-^  f  >iiririin  -  Ii'^id  of  rolor.Uion.  Srr* 
•otne  i^'iouri.-.n^  in  r»:iprl:iy"<«*  VaXxox  f.if*-  "  p.  IMl,  otr  :  ■  >T:iny  pl\r/^^ 
in  EnjUr.'l  xwA  F-nn^lon  .iri»  r.v»  tcwv^u  Am-»ri»rl:imni!ii^'l  '*  "T!.*^  Frn- 
t^tr.irr  \T  AniHri>rl:im  .in«l  rh«*  Br.v.vni-ir-*  in  r«v.rn  Jiro  lir-Mhron  of  rh*» 
*nmti  :.r:i^»»."-  P.inu>hlt»r.  \^Vl.  Brir    >fiw»*nni      r^o.  in  jomo  ilivjrnrriv! 

ftiivtiT.    v'jo    )iit»»r!v    li'Mmnii'.'ii    :nli*rtiion.  ■.rnt«*-«       ■  Piv.»   or    Ax 

■  in  ulh'ps.  iPf*nnlin«i  :«i  rlwir  -liviilin'j  i)riir/*ifii»>'^.  m*!  -«n\*  il  tlip 
^orft*  vhii'li  irttT^r-ipl'*  -Tin'ml  u«'p  \\\  -lit*  !'in«!  '  •■  Hix'tcr'-i  I.ifn." 
fmin  .114  !nanii)M*rijf»^    '>^'  ^ylvi»^r»'r.  p   IM      O'v-n  h'-llthim.  wvitin? 
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This  army,  as  Masson  says,  was  the  nursery  of  ill 
that  was  best  in  the  political  thought  of  the  Englaiid 
of  that  day.*  In  political  matters,  however,  it  eoold 
accomplish  nothing  for  the  nation.  It  wished  legisla- 
tive and  legal  reforms,  but  it  represented  only  a  anall 
fraction  of  the  people.  Any  new  Parliament,  represent- 
ing England  at  large,  would  have  made  short  wofi^  of 
all  its  schemes.  The  Long  Parliament  became  utleriy 
corrupt,  and  its  members  were  as  much  opposed  to  i 
republic  as  they  were  to  legal  reforms  or  religions  tol- 
eration. Nothing  remained  except  the  recall  of  the 
Stuarts  or  the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism. 
The  latter  experiment  was  tried,  and  Cromwdl  became 
in  name  the  Protector,  in  fact  the  autocrat  of  £ng^ 
land.f 

of  Holland  about  this  time,  remarked :  ^^  Let  but  some  of  our  Sept- 
ratists  be  asked,  and  tbey  shaU  swear  that  the  Elysian  Fields  are 
there."— FeUtham's  "  Resolves  "  (12th  ed.,  London,  1709),  p.  605,  In 
another  place,  the  same  author,  in  criticising  the  Puritans*  objectiooi 
to  the  good  things  of  this  life,  quotes  for  their  benefit  from  Ecdesi- 
astes,  '^  Nay,  there  is  no  profit  to  man  but  that  he  eat  and  drink  and 
delight  his  soul  with  the  profits  of  his  labors,'^  and  says;,  ^I  hife 
more  fjiith  in  one  Solomon  than  in  a  thousand  Dutch  positsons  of 
such  opinionists." — Idem,  p.  10,  '*  Of  Puritans.""  A  Presbyteriia 
pamphleteer  of  the  Commonwealth  described  Holland  as  ^  a  ofo 
for  unclean  birds/^  Baylie's  ^'  Dissuasive  from  the  Errors  of  Ae 
Times ''  (1645),  p.  9.  Another  called  it ''  the  staple  of  secte  and  the 
mint  of  schism.''  MarvclFs  ''Works''  (ed.  1776),  ilL  280^  qvofeed 
Doyle's  '*  Puritans,'^  i.  38. 

*  ''  Life  and  Times  of  3Iilton,"  iv.  10.  So  Green  lemaiks:  ^1^ 
the  last  two  hundred  years  England  has  been  doing  little  BMNcetei 
carrying  out  iu  a  slow  and  tentative  way  the  scheme  of  poKHciillBi 
religious  reform  which  the  army  propounded  at  the  close  oCtteCMI 
War."—"  Short  History,"  p.  549. 

t  Even  Hallam,  wiio  criticises  Cromwell  in  Tcry  anftMid^ 
admits  that  his  assumption  of  power  became  a  nc 
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Whether  Cromwell  was  a  high-minded,  disinterested 
patriot,  seeking  only  his  country's  good,  or  whether  he 
was  a  self-seeking  adventurer,  looking  only  to  the  ag- 
grandizement of  himself  and  his  family,  is  a  question 
which  we  need  not  discuss.  IMen  will  probably  diflFer 
about  it  for  many  generations,  although  the  weight  of 
modern  opinion  is  greatly  with  the  Cromwellians.* 
Coming  to  power  by  unconstitutional  methods,  his  rule 
was,  of  course,  unconstitutional,  and  in  some  features 
more  arbitrary  and  obnoxious,  especially  against  the 
upj)er  classes,  than  anything  experienced  under  the 
Tudors  or  the  Stuarts.+ 

But  although  Cromwell  may  have  harried  the  Eoy- 
alists  as  the  Puritans  had  never  been  harried  by  the 
Church,  although  he  may  have  hanged  men  without  the 
forms  of  law,  and  although  he  imposed  upon  the  peo- 
ple illegal  exactions  for  the  public  benefit  such  as  they 
had  never  known  before,  he  did  one  thing,  in  addition 
to  giving  peace,  greatness,  and  prosperity  to  the  land. 


weirs  assumption,  therefore,  of  the  title  of  Protector  was  a  necessary 
and  wholesome  usurpation,  however  he  may  have  caused  the  neces- 
sity."—"  Const.  Hist.;'  ii.  235. 

♦  Gneist,  ii.  258-200. 

t  Hallanrs  ''  Const.  Hist,''  ii.  242;  Gneist,  ii.  270.     But  these  au- 
thc»rs  do  not  tell  the  full  story.    The  best  account  of  this  period, 
iu  some  of  its  features,  has  been  written  by  Inderwick,  in  a  recent 
work  entitled  ''  The  Interregnum,''  to  which  I  have  made  fk«qiMnit 
reference.    Following  the  example  set  by  Hall  in  bis  '^Sodetj  J 
the  Klizal>ethan  Age,"  this  author  has  gone  back  to  the  oif|^ 
documents,  and  shown  the  true  condition  of  the  people — A  e 
tiun  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tudors,  furnishes  the  only 
for  (*rom weirs  arbitniry  nde.   Unfortunately,  Cromwell  did  l 
a  crown,  and  had  behind  him  no  royal  pedigree  to  Mppo 
lightened  despotism  in  favor  of  the  lower  clawes. 
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which  is  perhaps  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life.  While 
he  ruled  the  State,  there  was  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
lish history  something  approaching  religious  toleration. 
Upon  this  the  army  insisted,  and  here  they  had  their 
way.  This  toleration,  to  be  sure,  did  not  embrace  the 
Catholics,  for  they  were  looked  upon  as  public  enemies, 
although  Cromwell  shielded  them  whenever  it  was  pos- 
sible. But  it  embraced  every  other  sect,  even  including 
the  outlawed  Jews,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the 
realm  since  the  days  of  the  first  Edward.* 

But  Cromwell  died,  and  with  him  the  Commonwealth 
and  religious  toleration  passed  away.  The  whole  people 
were  tired  of  their  short-lived  experiment.  Of  all  its 
features,  that  of  religious  toleration  was  perhaps  the 
most  obnoxious.  The  Presbyterians  who  recalled  the 
Stuarts  ought  to  have  known  what  the  future  had  in 
store  for  them.  They  seemed,  however,  to  prefer  perse- 
cution to  the  covenant  with  hell,  which  embraced  the 
Independent  sects.  But,  whatever  their  views  upon  this 
subject,  they  certainly  reaped  the  persecution.  Charles 
II.  solemnly  promised  them  indulgence,  but  he  was  a 
monarch  to  whom  promises  were  of  no  more  account 
than  are  his  tools  to  a  burglar  after  the  bank-safe  is 


♦  "The  Interregnum,"  pp.  123, 147, 148.  The  anny  was  in  faTor 
of  a  toleration  even  for  the  Jews,  but  it  was  opposed  by  the  leading 
officers  of  the  navy,  who  had  never  come  under  the  influence  of  Hol- 
land. "With  the  navy  stood  the  trading  classes,  who  were  afraid  of 
competition  in  business  (p.  147).  The  latter  feeling  lingered  long  in 
England.  In  1753,  a  bill  in  Parliament  for  the  naturalizing  of  the 
Jews  was  resisted  by  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
petition  from  London  protesting  against  it  as  tending  extremely  to 
the  dishonor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  extremely  injurious  to  tlw 
interests  and  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  in  general  and  of  tkl 
city  of  Loudon  in  particular.    Emerson's  "  English  Traits." 


op«*iiH«L     Kat-ji^  5if%rarM  tie  'irv«e  vs;  ^-sjl  s:*5is^x  W 
oaac  ii»  pp:-aL»es  :•>  ii«e  w  ufei.  a5\1  ^i^e  l>\^\  (truijui^ 

Yiccimii  jij;^  CH.^vn  ;betr  Uwtiv* 

Witii  zhf^  nesiomSKnn  \rf  the  Scu;Anss  tln^  V\i:\\sh  l\m 

ikkme  diteU  tv^ich  iheiu>  For  m^^riv  ^  \vulur\  thox  U^U 
represented  all  th;ii  wsis  be$t  ^lui  nu>sl  ndx^nv^n)  lu  Kii^ 
lish  life.  Thev  came  mainlv  fi\>iu  llto  luuUUo  oIhsa  iho 
class  which,  alwavs  omvura^tHl  bv  Kh^aU'iluluul  in  hor 
liays  tilled  the  universities,  p von  Kuv^hnid  her  l^emlni>\ 
and  made  her  glorious  hv  sea  and  land,  *rht\\  now 
possetl  into  the  ninks  of  the  I>isst*ntei>*,  who  woiv  hy 
hiw  excludeil  not  only  from  puhlie  otlioe,  hut  fi^n^  all 
means  of  liberal  iHUication«  Oxford  and  Candiridg^^  Ihmuk 
closeil  against  them  for  mon^  than  two  ei^nturioM. }  It 
was  not  their  n^ligious  iH^liof,  as  some  writei'N  hav<«  um 
sumed,  but  the  a(*ti<m  of  the  ruling  pow  oi*n,  w  hirh  InrluMl 
them  up  in  a  mental  prison. $$  No  wondor  tliiit  w  ith  thi« 
kernel  of  the  natitm  kept  in  <M)nllni«nit«nt,  Kngliiihl,  w  liioh 
under  Elliziibeth  gavt^  such  hrilhiint  pmniiKe  (nv  the  I'lil 


*  Those  wlio  could  ''not  livt*  in  uii  nmliuril  roiintiy  hIImiI   in 
Holland,  as  an  nsvlijiii  in  wliirli  iUvy  tu'ipiUi  miH   Itin  *ntna\iiu  m| 
iM'tter  proti|K'Ctri,  or  ut  the*  \vor»t  liniitlir  iin  nil   of  l)hi-ii>.  '     Hu) 
lufD.  ii.  4;^K 

^  Strictly  K|K'nkinf(,  UM  |H'rliHp«i  mmim'  rijlir  muy  poinl  mil.  ilii:  innnt. 
**  Puritan  "  <]i^a|>fH'a^'<i.  UN  M|iplii-<1  to  a  J^ity  m  iIk  (  Ihim  \t^  <Jiii)ii|/ 
the  projnx'^'*  of  th'*  Civil  War.  ahoiil  HJIC 

^  **  Th<r  (Treat  Krj;r]i^ii  iJii'l<ll<'  <  hi^r.  il.f   k(Mi<l  **i  Hk   u.in/ii.  ih<- 
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ure,  seeming  to  open  a  new  era  for  manland.  made  so  lit- 
tle advance  in  some  directions  for  tbe  next  two  cmtnnes. 

Thanks  U)  tbe  spirit  whicb  bad  been  Iweotbed  into  tlie 
nation  \>y  tbe  Puritans,  tbe  men  who  composed  the  Eng- 
lish Parliaments  after  the  Restoration  held  oo  tetift- 
cioosly  to  some  of  the  political  ideas  of  their  opponaits. 
tbns  laying  the  foandations  of  English  liberlr.  These 
men  no  longer  inclined  to  Puritanism  on  its  religious 
side,  as  all  their  predecessors  had  done  before  them.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  now  they,  and  not  the  crown,  who 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  persecotioii  of  tbe 
non-conformists,  Parliament  passing  the  most  merciless 
laws  against  them,  and  insisting  that  these  lavs  should 
be  enforced  in  all  their  rigor.  But  much  as  they  hated 
the  Puritans  as  a  religious  sect,  they  bad  no  intention  of 
giving  up  what  Puritanism  bad  won  in  the  civil  field. 
They  retained  all  the  laws  passed  by  the  Long  Pariii- 
ment  limiting  the  royal  power  which  were  recognized  u 
valid — that  is,  the  ones  to  which  the  king  had  given  his 
assent ;  they  at  once  abolished  the  tenure  of  land  by 
knight's  service,  doing  away,  among  other  grievances, 
with  the  abuses  of  purveyance ;  and  before  the  death  of 
Charles  11.  they  passed  tbe  famous  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
one  of  tlic  great  bulwarks  of  English  liberty. 

The  sturdy,  practical,  liberty-loving  Englishman,  al- 
though ho  had  re-established  a  monarchy,  did  not  por- 

posfi  to  (intift-r  njioii  his  Hnvnn?ign  any  Si]fih  power  aa  WW 

exercised  by  the  absolute  monarchs  on  the  Continent. 
When,  tlierefore,  the  second  James  attempte<l.  in  defi- 
ance of  Parliament,  to  exercise  such  a  power,  his  depoa- 
tion  followed,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Orange 
the  royal  prerogative  was  still  further  curtailed. 

The  English  govemmeQt  bh«i  became  a  lintited  u 
archy,in  whlchthftMgfe||iMUA|d^, not  by  tbek 
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but  by  a  small  body  of  his  subjects  among  the  aristoc- 
racy. This  was  a  great  advance  upon  the  system  estab- 
lished over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  where  the  people 
bad  no  share  in  the  government  at  all,  and  Englishmen 
may  feel  a  very  just  pride  in  what  their  ancestors  ac- 
complished for  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  during  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  What  they  did  was 
not  ideally  good,  but  it  was  so  much  better  than  the  work 
accomplished  by  most  of  their  contemporaries  as  to  en- 
title them  to  the  unending  gratitude  of  after-generations. 

The  Netherland  Republic,  with  its  restricted  area  and 
exposed  position,  was  every  year  becoming  of  less  im- 
portance, and  was  finally  to  fall  before  the  arms  of 
France.  England  at  the  same  time  was  coming  to  the 
front,  and  was  being  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
champion  of  European  liberty.  This  liberty,  to  be  sure, 
was  not  a  broad  one,  but  it  was  based  on  an  opposition 
to  the  absolutism  of  kings,  and  contained  within  itself 
all  the  elements  of  future  growth.  At  first  only  the 
upper  classes  shared  in  its  advantages,  but  in  the  end 
the  world  was  to  be  the  gainer. 

Meantime,  while  the  upj)er  classes  were  securing  polit- 
ical rights  for  themselves,  the  middle  classes,  excluded 
by  law  from  the  universities  and  from  all  liberalizing 
pursuits,  like  the  Chosen  Peoi)le  of  old  turned  their  in- 
domitable energy  to  the  pursuit  of  gain.  Coi)ying  and 
improving  on  the  agricultural  system  of  the  Nether- 
landers,  they  made  England  one  great  ganlen.  Imitat- 
ing their  manufactures,  and  adding  those  of  the  Ilugue- 
nolB  from  France,  they  made  her  also  the  manufactory 
of  the  world.  With  agriculture  and  manufactures  there 
toQ^an  expanded  commerce,  and  at  the  beginning 
ith  century  their  country  had  become  the 
Ij^obe. 
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But  with  all  her  riches,  much  as  they  added  to  the 
national  comfort,  and  despite  the  vast  strides  which 
she  made  in  science  under  the  leadership  of  giants  Uke 
Newton,  England  for  many  years  made  little  advance 
on  some  important  lines,  ^laterial  prosperity  bred  an 
adoration  of  wealth  which  has  never  been  equalled  in 
any  other  land,  except  possibly  in  old  Judea.*  It  also 
bred  a  new  aristocracy,  which  in  some  respects  com- 
pared very  unfavorably  with  the  one  that  it  superseded.t 
Under  the  feudal  system,  the  baron  and  his  retainers 
made  up  one  great  family.  The  baronial  hall  was  al- 
ways open,  and  its  table  was  always  spread  for  any  one 
craving  hospitality.  The  tenant,  under  the  old  system, 
might  be  oppressed,  driven  to  wars,  and  subjected  at 
times  to  outrageous  exactions.  But,  in  the  main,  he 
was  the  substantial  owner  of  his  land,  paying  a  small 
rent,  and  assured  in  his  possession.  Under  the  new 
aristocracy  all  this  was  changed.  Men  who  had  made 
their  money  in  trade  knew  the  value  of  a  guinea.  Fall 
rent  was  exacted  for  every  acre  of  the  land  which  thev 
had  purchased.  Then  the  old  race  of  yeomen,  who  had 
been  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land,  gradually  disap- 


♦  See  Emerson's  **  Englisli  Traits,''  **  Wealth.''  '-  Much  of  tbe 
social  power  of  wealth  in  England,  over  and  above  its  maierial 
power,  is  due  to  a  kind  of  sanctity  that  is  attached  to  it,  wbicli 
comes,  it  is  believed,  from  the  Old  Testament — "  French  and  Bag- 
lish,"  by  Hamerton,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Nov.,  1886,  p.  620. 

t  *'  The  English  ideal  of  aristocracy  is  now  little  more  tban  a  kiad 
of  supreme  sanctity  given  to  the  popular  adoration  of  wcaltk**— 
Idem,  p.  619.  See  Gneist,  ii.  373,  etc.,  for  an  account  of  the  aode 
in  which  the  wealthy  classes  took  possession  of  the  House  of  Gos* 
mons  in  the  eighteenth  century.  By  statute  no  person  could  icpv- 
sent  a  county  unless  he  had  an  income  of  six  hundred  pouadtd^  i 
rived  from  land,  nor  a  borough  without  one  of  three  bundred 
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pearod,  to  be  replace<l  by  the  brutaliz«<l  peusatit  ui  mod- 
>rn  Kugland.* 

Nor  were  tttese  new  aristocrats  who  had  risen  from 
ihv  ranks  any  more  lilwral  and  enlightened  in  other 
directions.  They  but  itluslnited  what  was  shown  in 
The  South  during  slave-holding  ihiys,  when  the  black 
overseer  was  found  to  Ix!  a  much  more  severe  Uisk-ma&- 
ter  than  the  white  one.  Under  their  nile,  jMjpular  edn- 
sation  was  utterly  neglecteti,  jmd  no  longer  do  we  lind 
jhe  universities  lilletl  with  jKxtr  scholars  supported  by 
I  rich,  as  was  the  case  two  centuries  before.  The 
tons  and  the  criminal  law  were  left  as  they  stood  in 
e  savage  days  of  Elizabeth,  save  that  in  some  respects 
i  latter  had  been  made  much  more  atrocion8.t  Aa 
p  lh«  manners  of  the  people  at  large,  they  made  little 
dvance,  if  any,  from  the  time  of  the  Tudors  until  far 

>  the  eighteenth  century. { 
i  Truly,  England  paid  a  bitter  penalty  for  her  attempt 


«  Kay't  "  Kuciul  Cunilitluu  of  tlic  Engluli  People,''  Vol.  L  p. 

o  Vol.  L  p>  35,  etc..  ni  to  tlie  npidit;  with  wbicb  the  land  of 

IgUntl  is  passing  into  the  haniU  of  a  fon  ponotia. 

t  lu  1810.  there  were  two  bumlred  und  tweutj-lhrce  ofTcneea  pun- 

tsbfilile  with  dcntli  iii  Bnglitni) :  among  them  wa>  the  ■toalinj;  of 

pTtyptttj  worth  more  lliiui  ■  Hhiltio^.    Of  llieMr,  odo  liuodred  luid 

tiftv-«x  lind  tiecn  nddcd  in  abnQt  a  centur;. 


t  See  I.i-eky 
Tl.e 
.•t  degree 
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to  suppress  Puritanism  and  republican  ideas  by  exclud- 
ing the  kernel  of  the  nation  from  all  liberaUzing  studies 
and  from  all  power  in  the  State. 

Finalh%  civilizing  commerce  and  mannfactures  did 
their  work,  and  the  members  of  the  middle  class,  who 
had  not  become  ennobled,  began  to  control  the  govern- 
ment.   In  1832,  they  forced  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  widening  the  suffrage,  and  doing  away  with  the 
old  rotten  boroughs.     Then  they  began  to  look  around 
for  social,  legal,  and  other  political  reforms.     Their  an- 
cestors, when  similarly  situated  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, turned   to  the  Dutch  Republic  for  instruction. 
That  republic  was  now  dead,  but  it  had  handed  on  tbe 
torch  to  a  new  republic  across  the  ocean.     In  the  intro- 
duction, I  have  shown  how  rejuvenated  England  has 
followed  America  in  her  system  of  popular  education, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  the  secret 
ballot,  prison  reforms,  and  the  entire  reformation  of  her 
legal  system.    I  have  also  shown  the  source  from  which 
America  derived  some  of  these  republican  institutions. 
In  the  next  chapter,  this  line  of  inquiry  will  be  resumed. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  NKTHERLAND  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DEBT  OF  AMERICA  T(>  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Surprise  is  sometimes  expressed  that  the  attempt  at 
self-government  on  a  Puritan  basis,  Avliicli  under  the 
Commonwealth  failed  so  signally  in  England,  proved 
successful  in  New  England.  The  explanation  is  very 
simple.  New  England  received  the  great  mass  of  its 
settlers  between  1G30  and  1640,  before  the  breaking-out 
of  the  Civil  War.  After  hostilities  opened  the  immigra- 
tion was  insignificant.  This  was  the  i)eriod  in  which 
Puritanism  was  at  its  very  best.  The  party  was  under 
persecution,  and  had  not  yet  begun  to  attract  the  jwliti- 
cal  camp-followers  who,  in  the  pros|)erity  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, brought  discredit  u])on  the  name.  A  select 
few  Englishmen,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  last  chapter, 
were  just  beginning  to  appreciate  fully  the  evils  which 
they  saw  around  them.  They  were,  in  some  respects 
at  least,  two  centuries  in  advance  of  their  countrvmen 
at  large.  Believing  that  their  native  land  was  beyond 
ho|)o,  some  of  them,  and  not  the  worst  but  rather  the 
best  of  the  select  few,  set  out  to  develop  their  ideas  in 
a  new  England  across  the  ocean. 

These  men  were  not  typical  Englishmen ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  great  underlying  facts  of  American  history. 
They  were  picked  men  intellectually,  for  most  of  them 
could  read  and  write,  while  the  mass  of  their  country- 
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men  were  wholly  illiterate,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
were  college  graduates.*  They  were  also  picked  men, 
morally.  They  claimed  to  be  actuated  by  principle,  and 
most  of  them  unquestionably  were  so.  There  was  little 
scope  for  knavery  among  them,  and  little  reason  for 
hypocrisy.  They  were  as  exceptional  as  were  Crora- 
well's  Ironsides,  who,  in  everything  save  national  cour- 
age, stood  so  far  apart  from  the  mass  of  the  population.t 


*  New  England,  in  1640,  contained  about  eighty  miuisters  wlio 
bad  been  regularly  ordained  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  All  were 
university  men,  most  of  tbem  having  studied  at  Cambridge,  the 
^^  Alma  Mater  of  Puritanism."  Masson's  *^  Life  and  Times  of  Mi^ 
ton,"  ii.  563.  ^*  The  colonies  had  drawn  off  all  that  was  most  ener- 
getic, much  of  what  was  most  able  and  learned  in  the  ranks  of  In- 
dependency."— Doyle's  "  Puritans,"  ii.  85. 

t  It  is,  of  course,  childish  at  the  present  day  to  speak  of  this  more- 
ment  as  if  it  were  purely  a  religious  exodus.  Hume  has  shown,  and 
he  is  corroborated  by  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers,  how  the  change  of  in- 
dustries iu  England  had  produced  an  unsettling  of  society,  under 
which  the  condition  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  was  woi-se  than  it  ever  had  been  before  in  his- 
tory.    Hume,  iii.  379.     Thorold  Rogers,  in  Time,  March,  1890. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  mixed  motives  which  induced 
men  of  this  class  to  remove  to  America  is  found  in  the  case  of  John 
Winthrop,  the  first  governor  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  the 
stereotyped  story  of  whose  emigration  will  l>e  found  in  any  of  oor 
histories,  where,  however,  some  of  the  important  facts  are  omitted. 
He  inherited  a  handsome  property  from  his  grandfathers,  both  of 
whom  had  been  engaged  in  manufactures.  He  was  educated  as  a 
lawyer,  and  obtained  an  oflSce  as  attorney  in  the  Court  of  Wards. 
But  his  office  was  taken  from  him,  his  sons  married,  and  he  wn 
obliged  to  settle  on  them  so  much  of  his  ancestral  estates  that  be 
became  a  comparatively  poor  man,  unable  to  pay  his  debts  without 
the  sale  of  land.  Finding  it  now  impossible  to  liold  up  his  bead 
with  the  new  magnates  of  his  county,  who  were  parading  their  wealtt 
made  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  he  looked  to  America,  wheM 
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It  was  the  exceptional  character  of  the  men  who 
founded  New  England  that  made  their  experiment  of 
self-government  succeed,  while  it  failed  so  disastrously 
at  home.  But  there  was  something  about  these  men 
beyond  their  superior  education  and  their  moral  quali- 
ties, which  must  be  kept  in  mind  if  we  would  understand 
their  history,  and  the  development  of  the  United  States, 
upon  which  they  made  so  marked  an  impress. 

Modern  English  Avriters  often  criticise  their  country- 
men for  an  unwillingness  to  accept  ideas  from  other 
nations,  explaining  by  this  fact  many  of  the  defects 
which  appear  in  the  England  of  to-day.  Whether  this 
criticism  is  just  or  not,  as  regards  recent  times,  the  read- 
er can  determine  for  himself.  It  certainly  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  "  spacious  times  "  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  brief 
stretch  of  years  thereafter  in  which  were  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  American  Republic.  This  whole  period 
was  marked  by  the  phenomenal  exhibition  of  two  human 
faculties,  which,  by  their  combine<l  results,  have  made  it 
for  every  student  the  central  point  of  English  history. 
One  was  a  many-sided,  indomitable  energy,  the  other 
was  an  unparalleled  power  of  assimilation.     Each  was 


he  might  take  a  lending  social  position,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
freedom  to  worship  God  as  he  saw  fit.  See  his  life  by  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  \i'liich  contains  letters  to  his  friends  giving  the  reasons 
for  his  leaving  England,  i.  803,  327.  As  to  the  corruption  of  Eng- 
lish society  nt  tiiis  time,  see  p.  309,  etc. 

Such  simple  facts  dispose  of  some  of  the  useless  fables  clustering 
about  the  early  history  of  the  American  colonies.  Yet,  although 
many  of  these  n)en  naturally  desired  to  better  their  condition,  few 
of  them  would  have  leil  home  but  for  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
state  of  religion,  politics,  and  morals  in  tlieir  native  land ;  and  this, 
of  course,  was  particularly  tnie  of  the  clergymen,  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  livings  for  non-conformity. 
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due  to  the  influence  of  the  Kenaissance,  which,  coming 
very  late  to  England,  swept  over  the  country  in  the  end 
with  all  the  force  of  a  tidal  Avave. 

As  to  the  energy  developed  in  the  Elizabethan  age, 
little  need  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  It  led  to  Drake's  furrow  around  the 
globe,  to  the  exploration  of  the  Baltic  and  the  coast  of 
North  America,  and,  above  all,  to  the  literature  of  gen- 
ius, which,  stretching  from  Marlowe  to  Milton,  has  given 
to  this  era  its  peculiar  lustre.  But  this  national  enei^ 
would  have  accomplished  little  without  the  development 
of  the  assimilative  faculty  with  which  it  was  connect- 
ed, and  the  relations  now  established  between  England 
and  the  Continent.  Drake,  in  his  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe,  followed  in  the  track  of  a  Portuguese  predecessor. 
When  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  discovered  Newfoundland, 
he  found  in  its  harbors  nearly  forty  fisbing  vessels  be- 
longing to  men  of  other  nationalities.  Drake  took  to 
himself  the  treasures  which  the  Spaniards  had  exhumed 
from  the  mines  of  South  America.  Gilbert  claimed  for 
England  a  region  which  for  many  years  had  been  fre- 
quented by  the  sailors  of  the  Continent,  and  the  same 
spirit  characterized  all  of  their  contemporaries. 

Shakespeare  borrows  from  every  quarter,  not  alone 
scenes  and  situations,  but  whole  plots  and  even  plays. 
Ilooker,  in  his  ''  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  follows  the  train 
of  thought  laid  down  by  Buchanan  in  Scotland,  and  be- 
fore his  time  by  several  French  writers.  At  a  later  day, 
Milton  takes  from  the  Dutch  poet  Yondel  the  scheme 
for  his  "Paradise  Lost"  and  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  with 
many  of  his  happiest  expressions.  In  no  case  is  any  ac- 
knowledgment to  foreign  authors  deemed  necessary  by 
these  English  writers.  Such  an  acknowledgment  has 
been  reserved  for  modern  investigators  in  the  literary 
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field.  Meantime,  the  English  Reformers  take  their  Cal- 
vinistic  theology  from  Geneva,  the  Puritans  take  their 
system  of  Church  government  from  Scotland  or  Hol- 
land, and  the  nation  at  large  takes  from  the  Kether- 
landers  its  lessons  in  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
commerce. 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  a  people  so  receptive  in 
every  other  department  had  not  exhibited  the  same  spirit 
when  it  came  to  the  question  of  social,  legal,  and  polit- 
ical reforms.  That  this  spirit  was  exhibited  by  the  lead- 
ing  men  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  shown  in  the 
last  chapter.  The  English  thinkers  of  that  time  were 
searching  the  world  for  ideas  with  which  to  improve  the 
system  of  their  native  land.  They  found  them  mainly 
in  the  Netherland  Republic,  for  that  republic  was  then, 
from  its  peculiar  situation,  the  great  intellectual  and  in- 
stitutional storehouse  of  the  world.  Unfortunately  these 
thinkers  could  make  little  impression  on  the  mass  of  the 
English  populace.  They  formed  but  a  small  minority 
of  the  nation,  and  much  of  their  work  died  with  the  col- 
Ia{)se  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Turning  now  to  New  England,  we  find  this  receptive 
faculty  equally  developed  among  her  thinkers;  and  here 
they  fortunately  ruled  the  State.  These  men  loved  their 
native  land,  but  they  did  not  love  its  institutions.  They 
left  their  homes  just  at  a  time  when  the  dwarfing,  crip- 
pling, insular  English  s])irit  had  temporarily  lost  its  force. 
Hence  it  was  that  reforms  which  were  impossible  in  the 
mother  countrv,  and  which  were  delaved  there  for  two 
hundrcil  years,  became  settled  facts  in  America,  among 
a  people  all  of  whom  were  intellectually  prepiired  for 
their  reception.  AVith  the  Restoration,  the  Puritans  of 
England,  shut  up  in  a  mental  prison  and  exchule<l  from 
all  liberalizing  pursuits,  turned  to  the  pursuit  of  gain ; 
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their  brethren  in  America,  living  outside  prison  bars, 
turned  to  the  development  of  institutions. 

Such  were  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England,  ex- 
ceptional in  education  and  morality,  and  equally  except 
tional  in  their  willingness  to  entertain  new  ideas.  Their 
latter  characteristic  has,  however,  been  little  noticed  by 
historians,  Avho  usually  regard  them  as  transplanted  Eng- 
lishmen carrying  English  institutions  to  America.  But 
this  point  of  view  is  so  narrow  as  to  make  much  of  their 
subsequent  story  unintelligible.  England,  to  be  sure, 
can  claim  most  of  them  as  sons,  and  so  winters  like  Free- 
man may  class  the  settlement  of  America  with  the  con- 
quest of  Britain  as  the  two  greatest  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  people.*  But  the  settlement  of 
America,  to  the  Avorld  at  large,  has  an  importance  far 
beyond  that  which  attaches  to  it  as  an  incident  in  the 
records  of  the  English  race.  It  marks  the  transference 
to  an  almost  illimitable  continent  of  all  that  was  best, 
not  only  in  the  institutions  and  ideas  of  England,  with 
her  traditions  of  liberty,  but  in  those  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope which  had  been  hande<l  down  from  the  matured 
civilization  of  the  past. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  some  suggestions  have  been 
made  regarding  the  mode  in  which  free  schools,  a  free 
press,  a  free  religion,  and  an  enlightened  prison  and  hos- 
pital system  have  worked  into  the  American  Common- 
wealth. But  much  more  than  this  still  remains  to  be 
considered.  America  has  to-day  other  institutions  of 
great  value  which  were  brought  over  by  the  early  set- 
tlers, and  which  existed  in  the  Netherlands  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half  ago,  while  none  of  them  were  then  knoim 
in  England.     Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  the  mere 


♦  E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Chautauquan^  Nov.,  1890,  p.  145. 
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fact  of  their  existence  in  the  Netherlands  does  not  prove 
that  our  early  settlers  derived  them  from  that  country. 
Perhaps  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection  has  been 
already  given,  since  we  have  traced  a  connection  be- 
tween Puritan  England  and  the  Dutch  so  intimate  as 
to  be  sufficient  alone  to  account  for  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  American  colonies.  But  when  we  turn  to 
these  colonies  themselves,  we  find  further  evidence,  which 
removes  the  question  from  the  field  of  probability  into 
that  of  demonstration.  A  few  pages  will  therefore  be 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  direct  channels  through 
which  the  institutions  of  the  Netherland  Republic  passed 
to  America,  before  Ave  further  discuss  these  institutions 
and  their  influence. 

Every  reader  knows  that  New  York,  now  and  for 
many  past  years  the  Empire  State  of  the  Union,  was  set- 
tled by  the  Dutch  directly  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  River,  in  1601).  It  remained  a  Dutch  colony 
until  1664,  and  joined  with  it  was  the  adjacent  territory 
making  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Hero 
Dutch  laws  and  institutions  reigned  supremo  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

The  next  settlement,  in  order  of  time,  was  that  of 
Plymouth,  in  1020.  The  first  settlers  here  also  came 
directly  from  Holland,  and,  as  Palfrey  has  pointed  out, 
all  that  was  best  in  the  new  additions  for  several  years 
came  from  the  same  countrv.* 

In  1628,  Salem  was  settled,  and  the  great  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  began  its  famous  career.  3Iost  of 
the  men  who  founded  this  colony  emigrated  from  the 
eastern  and  southern  counties  of  England,  in  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  Cromwell  afterwanls  raised  his  army,  the 


♦  Palfrey's  "Hist  of  New  England  "  (cd.  1884),  i.  73, 82,  141. 142. 
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counties  in  which  a  hundred  thousand  Netherland  refo- 
gees  had  taken  up  their  residence  half  a  century  be- 
fore,^ and  which  always  had  the  most  intimate  relati<His 
with  the  Dutch  Republic.  All  of  these  meii  were  ac- 
quainted with  Netherland  institutions.  Some  of  th^n, 
we  know,  had  passed  years  in  Holland.  Governor  Dud- 
ley, for  example,  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Dutch  army. 
The  famous  clergyman  Hugh  Peters  presided  over  a 
congregation  at  Rotterdam  from  1623  to  1635,t  suid 
there  were  doubtless  many  others  among  the  rank  and 
file,  unknown  to  history,  who  had  also  lived  in  that  asy- 
lum of  the  persecuted.^ 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  settlers  were  English- 
men, Avho  came  directly  from  their  native  land.  Thev 
were  Puritans,  the  clearest-headed,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  advanced,  of  their  race.  Thus,  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  their  time,  they  could  appreciate  and  ap- 
propriate the  civil  institutions  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
which  bore  transplanting,  but  they  had  not  absorbed 
sufficient  from  their  neighbors  to  make  them  liberal  in 


♦  Vol.  I.  p.  489.  t  Steven,  p.  333. 

X  The  twelve  yeara  (from  1628  to  1640)  in  which  Massachusetts 
received  its  population  were  the  years  during  which  Laud  ruled  the 
English  Church.   During  that  period,  as  Neal  and  many  other  writers 
have  pointed  out,  great  numbers  of  Englishmen  took  refuge  in  Hol- 
land.    Some  of  them,  doubtless,  came  to  America  at  a  later  day,  for, 
like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  they  found  the  mechanical  life  in  HolUnd 
a  very  hard  one.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader  that  t^ 
though  much  has  been  assumed  by  historians  in  regard  to  these  set- 
tlers, little  is  known  of  them  before  their  removal  to  Anierica,  except 
in  the  cases  of  the  prominent  leaders  who  have  left  their  own  rec- 
ords.    As  I  have  shown  in  a  fonner  chapter,  there  had  been  estab- 
lished in  England  before  this  time  both  Baptist  and  CongregatioBil 
churches  by  refugees  returned  from  Holland. 
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all  directions.  When  they  came  to  America  Indepen- 
dency was  little  known  in  England.  The  Independents 
had  mostly  been  driven  from  their  native  land,  and  had 
fled  to  Holland,  a  few  of  them  again  leaving  Holland 
and  finding  a  home  at  Plymouth.  It  was  only* with  the 
return  of  these  refugees,  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1640,  that  English  Puritanism  entered 
upon  its  new  life  at  home.  They  then  soon  found 
willing  followers,  and  the  Independents  became,  under 
Cromwell,  the  ruling  power  in  the  State.  They  alone 
stood  up  and  demanded  liberty  for  others  as  well  as 
for  themselves.  They  alone  proclaimed  the  principle 
of  religious  toleration,  denounced  the  witch -madness, 
and  asked,  with  Milton,  that  the  press  should  be  un- 
trammelled. 

But  with  these  novel  ideas  the  founders  of  Massachu- 
setts, Avho  had  left  England  at  an  earlier  date,  were,  in 
the  main,  unacquainted.  At  home  they  had  belonged 
to  the  Establisheil  Church.  Their  ministers  were  Epis- 
copalians, who,  until  I^ud  began  his  persecuting  rule, 
had  been  satisfieil  Avith  Episcopacy.*  They  believed 
firmly  in  a  union  of  Church  and  State,  and  in  the  su|>- 
pression  of  all  schism,  provided  theirs  were  the  church, 
and  that  the  suppression  of  schism  were  intrusted  to 
their  hands.  Out  of  their  class  was  formed  the  West- 
minster  Assembly  of  Divines,  who,  in  England,  abolished 
Episcopacy,  only  to  set  up  their  own  church  discipline, 
and  who  were  fully  as  intolerant  as  Laud  or  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  the  problem  why  Massa- 
chusetts, for  a  time,  differed  so  widely  in  many  resi>ects 
from  some  of  her  sister  colonies  becomes  a  very  simple 

♦  Masson'a  **  3Iilton;^  ii.  563. 
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one.  With  the  great  virtues,  her  settlers  had  some  of 
the  defects  of  their  race  and  sect.  Of  institutions  thev 
invented  little  or  nothing,  for  their  so-called  inventicHis 
were  borrowed  from  the  Netherlands.  But  they  carried 
out  in  the  New  World  schemes  of  political  and  legal  re- 
form which  their  contemporaries  in  England  found  to  be 
impracticable.  They  introduced  the  common-school  sys- 
tem, the  Avritten  ballot,  the  system  of  recording  deeds  and 
mortgages,  and  many  of  the  laws  which  the  famous  com- 
mittee of  the  Long  Parliament  subsequently  struggled 
with  in  vain.  They  introduced  these  reforms  because  the 
educated  Puritan  element  controlled  Massachusetts,  while 
it  did  not  control  the  mother  country.  So  in  other  ways 
they  represented  all  that  was  best  in  English  Puritan- 
ism. As  soldiers  on  every  battle-field  of  America,  they 
have  been  unsurpassed  even  by  the  Ironsides  of  Crom- 
well, and  in  private  and  public  morality  they  have  al- 
ways been  an  example  for  the  world.  These  are  Puritan 
traits,  which,  if  they  have  not  given  new  institutions, 
have,  to  the  great  glory  of  Massachusetts,  largely  given 
character  to  the  American  Commonwealth. 

On  the  other  hand,  Massachusetts  showed  her  Eng- 
lish origin  by  the  exhibition  of  some  less  pleasing  char- 
acteristics. She  was  the  only  one  of  the  colonies,  except 
Connecticut,  in  which  witches  were  put  to  death;*  she 
alone  hanged  the  inoffensive  Quakers,  and  her  records 
tell  the  worst  tale — with  the  exception  of  those  of  Vir 
ginia — regarding  the  atrocities  committed  on  the  Indians, 
who  were  robbed  of  their  land  and  constantly  kidni4>ped 
and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Southern  planters-f    So,  too, 


"^  Three  or  four  witches  were  execated  in  Conneciicat  betoift> 

Salem  outbreak. 
t  Ilildreth's  "United  States," /w««. 
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she,  longer  than  almost  any  other  colon3%  clung  to  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  longer  than  almost  any 
other  State  to  the  union  between  the  State  and  Church. 
In  all  these  matters  she  was  {perfectly  consistent  and 
faithful  to  her  origin.  Under  the  influence  of  republi- 
can institutions — and  there  can  be  no  higher  tribute  to 
true  democracy — she  came  forward  very  rapidly,  show- 
ing what  institutions  can  accomphsh  for  a  people ;  and 
her  later  history  needs  no  eulogy.  But  at  this  period 
she  was  in  a  few  respects  less  advanced  than  some  of 
her  sister  colonies,  simply  because  she  had  absorbed  less 
from  the  Netherland  Republic* 


♦  See  Gk)odwin'8  *•  Pilgrim  Republic,**  for  an  accouut  of  the  dif- 
ference between  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  as  to  toleration, 
hamanity  to  the  Indians,  etc.  But,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  previous 
pages,  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  witli  all  their  shortcomings, 
were  far  in  advance  of  the  Iligh-Churchmcn  at  home  in  tjieir  treat- 
ment of  witches.  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  while  there  is  no  compari- 
son between  their  conduct  even  in  these  early  days  and  England's 
much  more  modern  conduct  in  Ireland,  India,  and  in  every  other 
land  where  she  has  gained  the  mastery,  to  say  nothing  of  her  colos- 
sal slave-trade.  Much  has  been  said  in  history  about  the  severe 
Puritanical  laws  of  Massachusetts.  They  were  severe  when  com- 
pared with  the  laws  of  some  of  the  other  colonies,  like  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  which  had  come  more  fully  under  a  Netherland 
influence.  But  in  some  features  they  were  mildness  itself  com- 
pared with  those  enacted  at  an  earlier  period  for  the  government  of 
Virginia — a  pure  English  settlement,  little  tainted  with  Puritanism. 
There,  in  1600,  adultery  was  punishable  with  death,  as  it  was  sub- 
acquently  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  at  a  later  day  in 
England,  under  the  legislation  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  lOoO.  But 
Dale*s  Code  for  Virginia,  the  military  portions  of  which  alone  were 
copied  from  the  Low  Countries,  far  outran  anything  ever  enacted  by 
the  Puritans.  Under  this  code,  absence  from  church  on  Sunday, 
withoQt  a  good  excuse,  was  made  a  capital  offence.  In  1011,  the 
ponithment  of  death  was  provided  for  all  those  who  blasphemed  the 
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Passing  now  to  the  other  colonies*  we  come  next  to 
BLode  Islands,  whose  storv  in  this  ocHinection  is  tot 
brief.  Driven  out  of  Massachusetts  in  1636,  Roger 
Williams  established  a  new  settlement  at  Providenoe. 
There  he  put  into  full  operation  the  principles  of  r^- 
ious  and  civil  libertv  which  he  had  learned  from  the 
Dutch  Anabaptists,  making  Rhode  Island  a  standing 
protest  against  the  religious  intolerance  of  its  north- 
em  neighlx>r.* 

Next,  proceeding  westward,  we  find  that  in  1633  a  lit- 
tle detachment  from  Plymouth,  carrying  Dutch  ideas— 
some  of  its  members  having  doubtless  lived  in  Holland, 
sailed  up  the  Connecticut  River  and  established  a  set- 
tlement at  Windsor.f  This  was  the  first  English  plan- 
tation in  what  became,  after  Massachusetts,  the  mo6t 
imp^irtant  of  the  New  England  colonies.  Shortly  af- 
terwards another  party  from  Massachusetts  settled  at 
Wethersfield,  and,  in  1636,  a  large  party  founded  Hart- 
ford. Of  this  colony,  it  has  been  justly  claimed  by  a 
recent  writer  that  the  American  form  of  commonwealth 
originated  in  Connecticut  and  not  in  Massachusetts.  ''It 
is/'  savs  he,  '*on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  under  the 
mighty  preachings  of  Thomas  Hooker,  and  in  the  con- 
stitution to  Avhich  he  gave  life,  if  not  form,  that  we 
draw  the  first  breath  of  that  atmosphere  which  is  now 
so  familiar  to  us."  J    This  Thomas  Hooker,  to  whom 


name  of  the  Creator,  and,  in  addition,  for  those  who  refused  obedi- 
'  cnce  to  thc'ir  ministers;  while  persons  absenting  themselves  fifon 
church  on  week-days  were  to  serve  in  the  galleys  for  six  months 
Doyle's  *' English  Colonies  in  America,"  Virginia,  Maryland,  etc^ppi 
115,139. 

♦  See  as  tt)  Ho^^er  Williams,  nntf,  p.  204.  f  Palfrey,  L  14«. 

I  **  Connecticut,"  by  Prof.  Alexander  Johnston,  pp.  71, 78. 
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America  owes  so  much,  was  an  English  olengyman,  who, 
being  driven  from  his  native  land  for  non-conformity, 
went  to  Holland  in  1630  and  remained  there  for  three 
years,  having  charge  of  a  congregation  in  the  city  of 
Delft.^  Eemoving  then  to  Boston,  and  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  illiberal  spirit  there  displayed,  he  led  into 
the  wilderness  the  men  of  broad  ideas  Avho  founded 
Hartford.f 

In  1639,  a  written  instrument  was  signed  by  which 
the  three  towns  of  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  and  Hartford 
became  associated  as  one  body  politic.  Citizens  of 
Connecticut,  with  very  just  pride,  iK)int  to  this  instru- 
ment, of  which  we  shall  see  more  hereafter,  as  the  first 
American  written  constitution,  for  the  compact  on  the 
Mayflower  was  merely  an  agreement  to  found  a  gov- 
ernment, leaving  its  character  to  be  determined  in  the 
future.  But,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Netherland 
Republic  had  for  about  half  a  century  been  living  under 
the  ''  Union  of  Utrecht,"  which  was  a  written  constitu- 
tion pure  and  simple,  writers  are  hardly  warranted  in 


♦Ncal,  "Hist,  of  the  Puritans,"  p.  317;  Walker's  "Hist,  of  the 
First  Church  nt  Hartford.'*  It  may  also  be  noticed  here  that  John 
Davenport,  the  leader  of  the  New  Haven  Colony,  also  lived  in  Hol- 
land from  1633  to  1G3G,  when  he  emigrated  to  America;  that  John 
Mason,  who  freed  Connecticut  from  the  Peciuods,  had  served  in  the 
army  of  the  Dutch  Republic ;  and  that  Lion  Gardiner,  of  Gardiner's 
Ijdan<l,  was,  accordinj:^  to  his  own  description,  *'  Enjjineer  and  Mas- 
ter of  Works  of  Fortification  in  the  lexers  of  th<?  Prince  of  Orange  in 
the  Low  Countries.'* — **  Memorial  History  of  Hartford,"  i.  47.  These 
men  were  leaders,  who  have  left  records  of  their  antece<lents.  Of  the 
mass  of  the  settlers,  here  as  in  Massachus<«tt8,  little  can  be  discovered ; 
but  it  is  at  least  a  fair  inference  that  some  of  them  had  lived  in  the 
same  country. 

t  "  Memorial  History  of  Hartford,"  i.  26. 
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calling  this  the  first  instrument  of  the  kind  known  to 
history.* 

From  this  review  of  the  New  England  colonies  one 
can  readily  see  how  the  institutions  of  the  Dutch  Be- 
public  might  have  found  an  entrance  in  that  quarter.^ 
As  to  Xew  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  question^  as  we 
have  seen,  is  very  simple,  since  they  were  settled  directly 
from  Holland.  But  there  still  remains  a  Middle  colony, 
the  influence  of  which  on  American  constitutional  his- 
tory was  very  much  greater  than  has  been  generally  rec- 
ognized.:; 

In  1081,  William  Penn  received  from  Charles  II.  t 
grant  of  the  Province  of  Penns3'lvania,  including  what 


♦Palfrey,  i.  232.  John  De  Witt,  in  his  ''Interest  of  HolUnd," 
makes  constant  reference  to  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  as  the  writta 
Constitution  of  the  Netherland  Republic.  In  1643,  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  >vith  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  formed  a  coi- 
fcderation  for  mutual  defence.  Speaking  of  this  confederation,  Moe 
of  our  modern  historians  attribute  its  suggestion  to  the  example  of 
the  Nctherland  Republic.  Palfrey,  i.  259 ;  Doyle's  "  Puritans,'*!. 306. 
Beyond  this  trifling  matter,  however,  I  can  find  in  their  writiogs  no 
rccojjnition  of  this  important  influence  on  American  institutions,  al- 
though Doyle  notices  the  fact  that  the  sojourn  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers in  Holland  had  familiarized  them  with  trade,  and  developed 
capacities  beyond  those  of  the  ordinary  English  yeomen.  In  const- 
quence  of  this  development,  as  he  says,  Plymouth  from  the  outset 
was  not  merely  an  agricultural,  but  also  a  trading  and  a  seafaring, 
community.     Doyle's  "  Puritans,''  i.  86. 

t  We  should  never  forget  the  fact  that  the  settlers  of  all  these 
colonies  came  almost  entirely  from  sections  of  England  which  for 
three  quarters  of  a  century  had  been  subjected  to  a  powerful  Neth- 
erland  influence. 

J  As  to  the  very  advanced  and  important  position  held  hyPcBB- 
sylvania  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  see  Lecky's^'En^ 
land  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  iii.  306;  also  "The  Lifeof  Jolii 
Dickinson,"  by  diaries  J.  Still6,  pp.  170,  316. 
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is  now  the  State  of  Delaware.  Penn's  mother  was  a 
Dutch  woman  from  Rotterdam,  ami  one  very  prominent 
in  her  generation.  His  peculiar  religious  ideas,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  were  derived  from  his  mother's  coun- 
tr3\  He  travelled  extensively  in  Holland,  and  spoke 
the  language  so  well  that  he  preached  to  the  Dutch 
Quakers  in  their  native  tongue,  f'inally,  before  coming 
to  America,  he  took  up  his  residence  for  some  time 
at  Emden,  in  democratic  East  P'riesland.*  Under  all 
these  influences,  he  sat  down  in  1G82.  and  prepared  a 
*'  Frame  of  (Tovernment "  for  his  dominion,  and  a  "  Code 
of  F-aws,"  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly.t  In  their  preparation  he  was  assisted  by 
Algernon  Sidney,  who  had  lived  many  years  upon  the 
Continent,  who  was  jierfectly  familiar  with  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Netherland  Republic,  and  on  most  intimate 
terms  with  its  leading  statesmen.:}:  How  much  they  bor- 
rowed from  Holland  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

With  Pennsylvania,  we  reach  the  most  southern  \K)int 
to  which  a  Dutch  influence  upon  the  early  setflers  of 
America  can  Iw  trace<l,  and  wo  also  reach  the  limit  of 
the  colonies  whose  institutions,  except  that  of  slavery, 
have  affected  the  American  Commcm wealth.  Virginia 
alone  ccmtributed  an  idea,  that  of  the  natural  ecpiality 
of  man ;  but  this  was  borrowed  bv  her  statesmen  from 
the  Roman  law.g 


♦  Steveifs  "  Scottish  Church  in  Hottordam,"  p.  271. 

♦  Poon*'8  **rhartfrs  niul  Constitutions  of  the  United  States/* 
"Pennsylvania." 

I  Dixon's  **  I  jfe  of  Penn,"  ii.  'M  ;  Janney's  *'  Life  of  Penn/'  etc. 

$  Onv  fact  in  connection  with  the  Southern  cohmies,  which  in 
early  days  were  ahnost  wholly  under  an  English  influence,  i.s  very 
ftigniticant.    In  IGGU,  John  Locke,  with  the  aid  of  the  Earl  of  SImftes- 
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la  addition  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  indiridml 
colonies  as  channels  of  a  Netherland  inflaence,  a  fev 
worda  will  not  be  out  of  place  regarding  the  general 
government  of  the  United  States.  The  Netherl&nd  He- 
public  is  to  the  modern  reader  a  thing  of  the  past,  is 
dead  as  the  Roman  Eepublic  or  the  Italian  republics  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  almost  a  matter  of  ancient  histwr. 
But  its  death  did  not  take  place  until  1794,  when  it  fdl 
under  the  blows  of  Napoleon,  who,  in  1806,  made  of  it  i 
monarchy,  ]>Iacing  one  of  his  brothers  upon  its  tbrooe. 
To  the  fathers  of  the  American  Republic,  who  cairied 
through  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards 
framed  the  American  Constitution,  it  was  a  living  real- 
ity, as  much  so  as  the  monarchy  in  England.*  We  need 
not,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  fact,  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  recent  English  writer,  that  the  ei- 
pounders  of  the  American  Constiliilion  tiisplav  in  tbeir 
writings  a  perfect  familiarity  with  t!ie  Republic  of  ibt 
United  Xetherlands,  while  they  pay  uo  attention  to  the 
English  Constitution.!  When  the  thirteen  American 
colonies  asserted  their  independence,  they  took  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  old  republic  as  lleir 
model  for  a  state  document  ;:j:  and  when  they  proceeded 

burj,  prepareil  n  frame  ot  government  fi>r  Cnrolina.  None  of  tbe 
provisions  of  tliis  constitution,  except  tliat  for  t^cordiog  deeds  « 
iDOrlgagos,  were  borrowed  from  Holland,  nnd  not  one  of  tbcm,  wi 
tliis  exception,  lins  found  a  permanent  [^Ince  among  Amerieu  i 
Btitutions.    See  tliis  "  Frime  of  Goremment ''  in  Poore,  " 

♦  Wriling  in  1718,  Fmnklin  said  that ''  in  the  lore  of  ] 
brnvrry  in  defence  of  it,  Holland  lins  been  our  great 
"  Diploiiintic  Corrcitpondencc  of  tbc  Americnu  Bevt^g 
ed.  of  1857. 

t  "  Popular  Govemmenl,"  by  Sir  Henry '. 

(Bee  Vol.  I.  p.  334. 
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to  organize  their  revolutionary  government,  it  was  but 
natural  that  they  should  turn  to  the  same  quarter  for 
other  lessons. 

Such  being  the  relations  between  America  and  the 
Netherlands,  let  us  now  see  what  influence  they  exerted 
on  American  institutions.  The  chief  feature  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherland  liepubHc  was  the  equality 
of  the  States  which  composed  the  Union,  something  un- 
known in  the  British  Empire.  They  were  seven  in  num- 
ber, and  although  one  paid  only  about  two  per  cent,  of 
the  taxes,  its  nominal  power  was  as  great  as  that  of  the 
wealthiest  member,  which  paid  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
of  them.  The  States-General  was  the  body  which  con- 
ducted! national  affairs,  and  in  this  body  each  State,  no 
matter  what  the  number  of  its  representatives,  had  but 
a  single  vote.  The  same  principle  prevaileil  in  the  or- 
ganimtion  of  tlie  States  themselves.  Holland,  for  ex- 
ample, had  its  legislature,  or  Estates,  com[>osed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  tlio  nobles  and  from  different  cities. 
At  first,  only  six  cities  sent  their  representatives,  but 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Spain  this  number 
had  risen  to  eighteen.  But  alt  these  cities  were  ojua). 
having  but  one  vote  each,  while  the  nobles  liad  a  very 
restricted  power,  having  altogether  but  a  single  vote.* 

Turning  now  to  America,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  this  principle,  elsewhere  unknown,  has  worked  into 
the  Constitution  of  one  of  our  States,  and  Ikhv  it  lias 
affected  the  general  government. 

Under  the  original  Constitution  of  Cimnectic-ut,  adopt- 
ed in  1039,  each  town,  whatever  the  number  of  its  j>opu- 
latioii,  WHS  givun  the  s;ime  numlwr  of  deputies  in  the 
General  Court.    Tbi8  feature  was  retained  in  the  charter 


"p.M. 
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of  10^)2,  under  which  the  Colony  and  State  were  gov- 
erned until  181\  no  town  being  allowed  to  send  more 
than  two  deputies.  The  Constitution  of  1S18  gave  new 
towns  one  representative  only,  but  kept  the  represenU- 
tion  of  the  old  towns  as  it  existed  before.  An  amend- 
ment adopted  in  lJS74  provides  as  follows :  '*  The  Hoose 
of  Ilepresentatives  shall  consist  of  electors  residing  in 
towns  from  which  thev  are  elected.  Everv  town  whid 
now  contains,  or  shall  hereafter  contain,  a  population  of 
five  thousand  shall  be  entitled  to  send  two  represenU- 
tives,  and  every  other  one  shall  be  entitled  to  its  presait 
representation  in  the  General  Assembly.^'  *  This  system 
of  town  representation,  in  op{x>sition  to  a  representation 
according  to  i)opulation,  prevails  in  Connecticut  alone  of 
all  the  American  States.  Many  persons  think  that  it  has 
outgrown  its  usefulness,  but  it  stands  as  a  curious  snni- 
val  of  Dutch  ideas  imported  directly  by  the  early  settlers 
When  the  rebellious  American  colonies  framed  a 
government  for  themselves  during  the  Kevolutionair 
War,  thov  adopted  articles  of  confederation  in  which 
this  feature  of  the  Netherland  Republic  was  incorpo- 
ratcul  in  all  its  fulness.  Under  these  articles,  a  Congress 
was  establishod,  in  which  each  State,  whatever  its  popu- 
lation, and  whatever  the  number  of  its  representatives. 
fn>m  two  to  sovcMi,  had  but  a  single  vote.f  This  Con- 
gn^ss  also,  like  the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands  in 


♦  Piwro's  "  (Miartors  and  Constitutions  of  the  United  Statefl»'' 
**  C'onnoctiout." 

t  Poi^rt*,  "  Charters/*  etc.:  sec  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Netherliad 
Hrpul>lio  upon  this  question. , Jefferson's  '*  Works "  (ed.  1858),  L  Ci 
rto.  Sro  :i1m>  pajro  U\  in  rosTHnl  to  the  Netherland  Repoblictsft 
moilol  tor  iho  colonies  in  iloclaring  their  independence.  TheBtmet 
\\:u\  WW  aoquuintanoo  with  Netherland  historv,  of  which  their  dt* 
Mcndauts  knew  nothini;  until  the  days  of  Motley. 
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early  days,  exercised  all  executive  powers.  Neither  re- 
public had  a  president  or  other  executive  officer,  as  did 
their  separate  States.  In  each  the  legislative  body  made 
war  and  peace,  appointed  all  officers,  civil  and  military, 
and  exercised  all  the  functions  of  government,  except 
those  purely  judicial. 

But  the  attempt  in  the  United  States  to  copy  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Netherland  Republic,  successful  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  war,  proved  a  failure  with  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace.  Still,  in  one  important  feature  of  the  improveil 
Feileral  Constitution,  the  old  Netherland  principle  was 
retained.  When  the  Senate  was  devised,  each  State, 
however  small,  was  given  in  this  important  body  an 
equal  representation. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  peculiarity  of  the  Uniteil  States 
Senate  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  Netherlands. 
The  one  feature  of  it,  as  an  elective  body,  which  has  ex- 
cited the  peculiar  admiration  of  all  English  critics  is  its 
element  of  permanence.  Its  members  are  chosen  for  six 
years,  but  only  one  third  of  their  number  go  out  of  of- 
fice at  a  time.  Thus,  as  Mr.  liuchanan  once  well  said, 
*'  the  Senate  is  to  day,  constitutionally  and  legally,  the 
same  IkkIv  that  met  for  the  iii'st  time  in  1781)."  For 
this  novel  feature  in  its  organization  we  have,  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned,  to  look  directlv  to  Pennsvlvania, 
in  which  colony  it  alone  ])revailed.  When  Penn  pre- 
part^l  his  ''Frame  of  (lovernment,''  he  provided  for  a 
council  or  upjKir  house  of  the  legislature,  one  third  of 
whose  meml)ers  went  out  of  office  everv  vear,  and  this 
svstem  was  ccmtinued   in  the  lii*st   State  constitutions 

ft 

of  IVnnsvlvania  and  Delawaiv.  Hut  Penn  merelv  bor- 
rowed  this  idea  from  the  Netherland  cities,  where  it  was 
universiil.  The  ])eople  there  had  early  learned  the  ad- 
vantages of  combining  experience  with  new  blcxxly  and 
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SO,  in  all  their  important  bodies,  they  changed  only  a 
fraction  at  a  time.*  When,  now,  we  add  the  fact  of  an 
age  qualification — something  unknown  in  England,  but 
familiar  in  the  Netherlands  as  a  legacy  from  Kome — we 
find  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  body  which 
derives  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  organization  from 
the  Netherland  Republic,  and  not  from  the  English 
House  of  Lords. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  organization  of  the  Senate  that 
we  see  the  Netherland  influence  exerted  upon  the  gen- 
eral government,  coming  in  by  the  way  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  England,  the  executive  authority — ^formerly  the 
monarch,  but  now  the  Cabinet — appoints  the  judges  and 
all  the  subordihate  officers  of  the  State,  without  the 
confirmation  and  without  the  control  of  any  other  body. 
No  such  system  prevailed  in  the  Netherlands.  There 
the  Senate,  or  whatever  might  be  the  governing  body 
in  the  cities,  and  the  Estates  in  the  various  provinces, 
presented  to  the  Stadtholder  a  triple  number  of  candi- 
dates, from  whom  he  made  a  selection  for  all  important 
offices.+  This  novelty  also  Penn  introduced  into  his  prov- 
ince. Under  his  "  Frame  of  Government,"  the  Council 
presented  to  the  governor  every  year  a  double  number 
of  persons,  from  whom  he  appointed  judges,  treasurers, 
and  masters  of  the  rolls ;  and  the  Assembly  presented 
a  double  number,  from  whom  he  appointed  sheriffs,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  and  coroners.  From  this  system, 
which  was  continued  in  the  State  constitutions  of  Penn- 


♦  Authorities  upon  this  subject  are  unnecessary,  for  the  system  is 
found  in  the  charter  of  every  Netherland  city. 

t  This  was  one  of  the  reforms  proposed  to  Parliament  by  the 
famous  committee  on  the  Reformation  of  the  Law,  durinsr  the  Com- 
monwealth.     See  Somers's  "  Tracts,"  vol.  vi. 
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sylvania  and  Delaware,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  the 
improved  method  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  under 
wliich  the  President  makes  the  appointment  and  the 
Senate  has  the  confirming  power.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  and  whether  the  transition  was  an  easy  one  or 
not,  it  is  very  clear  that  a  dual  action  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the 
government  does  not  come  from  monarchical  Enghmd, 
where  it  never  has  prevailed,  and  that  its  only  proto- 
type is  found  in  the  Netherland  Kepubhc. 

80,  too,  we  find  in  the  same  quarter  the  restriction  on 
the  jx)wer  of  the  executive  in  reganl  to  making  war  and 
peace.  In  England  these  ix)wers  have  always  been  an 
attribute  of  the  sovereign.  In  the  Netherland  Repub- 
lic they  were  exercised  by  tlie  legislative  body,  and  this 
idea,  derived  originally  from  Rome,  has  also  been  in- 
eorix)rated  into  the  Federal  Constitution.*  When,  now, 
we  add  to  these  features  of  tlie  general  government 
the  basal  fact  of  a  written  Constitution,  with  guarantees 
for  religious  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  press — none 
of  which  came  from  England — we  can  see  liow  much 
the  American  Union  owes  in  j)oliticaI  matters  to  the 
former  great  republic  across  the  (Xjean.f 


♦  Motlcy*8  **  Dutch  Republic,"  iii.  552.  Many  of  these  <iuestions 
were  discussed  in  the  FedrralUty  the  authors  of  which  showed  liow 
ess<'ntiaUy  the  power  of  the  President  in  the  United  States  would 
differ  from  that  of  the  kini^  in  Enjfhmd.  The  President  is  really 
the  Netherland  Stadtholder,  posscssini;  great  but  liniited  powers, 
\rhich  have  been  retained  un<ler  our  written  Constitution,  while  the 
authority  of  the  Ent^lish  u)onarch  has  been  absorbed  by  the  Cabinet, 
Icavinjr  the  kingship  an  ornamental  figure-head. 

t  I  have  shown  in  former  chapters  how  American  religious  liberty 
was  first  established  under  the  Constitution  of  New  York,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press  under  that  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Reserving  for  a  time  the  consideration  of  some  im- 
portant legal  reforms,  which,  coining  from  the  same 
quarter,  have  worked  into  the  Federal  Constitation,  let 
us  return  to  the  colonies,  and  trace  the  origin  of  some 
of  our  other  political  institutions. 

Connecticut,  as  we  have  seen,  first  adopted  a  writtai 
Constitution.  Under  this  Constitution  a  governor  wis 
annually  elected  by  the  votes  of  all  the  freemen  of  the 
colony,  no  qualification  of  church  membership  being 
required,  as  in  Jt^Iassachusetts,  which  for  years  was  undff 
a  clerical  domination.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  tlie 
same  manner,  there  were  chosen  six  or  more  magistrates 
for  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  jostice,  who, 
sitting  with  the  deputies  from  the  several  towns,  and 
with  the  governor  as  a  presiding  oflScer,  also  constituted 
a  general  court  with  power  to  make  laws  for  the  whole 
community.  In  addition  to  these  provisions,  there  was 
another  of  great  interest  to  Americans.  All  these  offi- 
cials were  to  be  elected  by  the  written  baUot  of  the 
freemen. 

These  features,  with  those  already  mentioned,  make 
up  the  outlines  of  the  famous  Connecticut  Constitution 
of  1G39.  But  it  contained  nothing  novel  in  history,  al- 
though it  was  so  opposed  to  English  precedents.* 

In  every  town  of  Holland  the  schepens,  who  oflSciated 
as  magistrates,  sat  with  the  deputies  and  enacted  laws. 
This  system  was  perfectly  familiar  to  Thomas  Hooker, 
and  to  all  the  other  settlers  of  Connecticut  who  had 


♦  When  De  Tocquevillc  visited  America,  be  was  much  impressed 
by  the  difference  between  Connecticut  and  the  other  New  England 
States.  He  found  there,  to  be  sure,  a  narrowness  of  legislation  on 
religious  and  social  questions,  but  a  broadness  in  the  civil  and  po- 
litical field  which  was  elsewhere  unknown.  "  Democracy  in  AIne^ 
ica,"  i.  48. 
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lived  in  Holland.  But  this  is  onlv  a  minor  matter, 
simply  important  as  showing  how  Holland  influenced 
the  American  colonies  even  in  the  deUiils  of  their  con- 
stitutions. When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  question  of 
universal  suffrage,  the  township  system,  and  a  written 
ballot,  we  reach  something  of  much  greater  imi^rtance. 
In  regard  to  the  freeman's  suffrage  introduced  into 
Connecticut  in  1G39,  the  remark  may  be  made  which 
applies  to  the  township  system  of  self-government  which 
prevailed  throughout  all  New  England.  Such  institu- 
tions, it  is  said,  can  be  found  among  the  ancestors  of  the 
English  })eoj)le  as  described  by  Tacitus,  and  they  are 
common  enough  among  other  tribes  in  an  early  stage 
of  civilization.  It  was  therefore  but  natural  that  the 
New  England  settlers,  cast  upon  their  own  resources, 
should  adopt  these  institutions,  which  are  self-evidently 
so  lieneticial.* 

♦  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Atlams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univei-sity,  has  written 
a  very  able  monograph  on  "  Tlie  Germanic  Origin  of  tlie  New  Eng- 
land Towns/'  Prof.  James  K.  Hosmer,  in  his  interesting  work  on 
"  Anglo-Saxon  Freedom/'  remarks  in  reference  to  the  township  sys- 
tem: "True  conservatives  were  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  for,  in  the  so- 
ciety which  they  set  up,  they  went  back  to  old  ways,  which  in  Eng- 
land itself  had  been  largely  forsaken '*  (p.  113).  All  this  is  true 
enough.  The  townships  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  those  of  the  New 
England  settlers  resembled  each  other,  but  there  is  a  chasm  of  cen- 
turies between  them  which  no  historian  has  bridgetl.  Doyle,  in 
his  "  History  of  the  English  in  America,  The  Puritans,^'  i.  74, 
makes  a  very  judicious  criticism  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Adams,  that 
the  New  England  township,  with  its  connnon  lands  and  self-govern- 
ment, is  a  continuation  on  English  lines  uf  the  old  Teutonic  village 
with  its  mark  and  common  field.  As  he  well  says,  *'To  prove  iden- 
tity in  the  case  of  institutions,  not  only  likeness  but  continuity  is 
neeih-d.'*  Here,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  continuity  is 
lackinir.  The  monograph  of  Dr.  Adams  is,  however,  of  great  value 
with  the  Ncthcrland  Kepublic  to  fill  in  the  missing  link. 
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But  the  settlers  of  New  England  were  not  wandering 
tribes  in  an  early  stage  of  civilization.  They  were  men 
brought  up  under  the  hardening  influence  of  precedents, 
and  every  precedent  about  them  in  their  English  life 
had  been  opposed  to  the  system  which  they  adopted  in 
their  colonies.  If  they  knew  anything  about  what  their 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  had  done  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore, they  certainly  have  scrupulously  concealed  this 
knowleilge  in  their  writings.  That  such  men,  without 
the  influence  of  some  foreign  example,  are  not  inclined 
to  depart  from  their  old  ways  is  shown  from  the  history 
of  the  Southern  colonies.  The  men  who  founded  these 
colonies,  although  in  a  new  country  and  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  exactly  as  were  the  New  England 
settlers,  and  with  the  same  ancestors,  set  out  at  once  to 
coj)y  the  institutions  of  the  mother  country.* 

The  problem  of  the  difference  between  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  and  those  in  the  South  has  always  been  a 
|)erplexing  one.  It  is,  of  course,  very  easy  of  solution, 
if  we  endow  the  Puritans  with  supernatural  faculties  in 
which  the  body  of  their  countrymen  had  no  share.  But 
this  mode  of  treating  historical  questions  is  somewhat 
unphilosophical,  and  is  rapidly  passing  out  of  date.  As 
to  the  questions  which  we  are  now  discussing,  a  little 
light  will  be  thrown  upon  them  by  casting  a  glance  at 
the  northern  and  eastern  provinces  of  the  Netheriand 
Republic,  k(*oping  always  in  mind  that  the  early  set- 
tlers of  America  had  before  them  the  whole  of  the  re- 
public as  a  subject  for  their  study.f 

♦  The  Runic  tliinj^  will  also  be  seen  whenever  the  Englisbmin  hii 
gone  to  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe  except  New  England. 

t  The  ro[)ublic  was  very  small  in  area,  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  tke 
last  chapter,  the  whole  of  it  was  familiar  to  the  English  Paritn^ 
In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered  that  representatives  from  all  tte 
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From  the  southern  provinces  of  Holland,  West  Fries- 
land  and  Utrecht,  Avhere  Ave  find  the  home  of  many 
American  institutions,  the  old  democratic  spirit  had 
largely  disaj)j)eared.  These  States,  which  have  attract- 
ed most  of  the  attention  of  historians,  were  republics, 
but  not  <lemocracies.  In  them  the  suflfrage  was  grcatly 
limited,  and  they  were  governed  substantially  by  self- 
electing  close  corjwnitions.  Ihit  in  the  north  and  east, 
where  the  population  was  largely  agricultural,  a  different 
system  of  government  prevailed.  There  the  old  Ger- 
nuinic  ideas  of  the  township  and  a  broa<l  suffrage  had 
been  retained.  In  these  provinces,  nuigistrates  and  ex- 
ecutive officers  were  elected  annuallv,  and  bv  a  vote 
of  all  the  citizens  who  owned  a  house,  however  small. 
There  too,  in  some  sections,  the  old  system  of  conmion 
lan<Is  had  been  preserved— lands  open  to  all  the  citizens 
for  purposes  of  pasturage.* 


States  were  constantly  in  Holland,  where  the  Pnritnna  were  most 
nunuTous,  attending  legislsitive  assemblies  and  ecclesiastical  synods. 
*  For  int\)nnation  as  to  the  common  lands  in  the  Xethcrhind  He- 
pnhlie,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  F.  (.J.  Slothonwcr,  of  Leeuwarden,  in 
Fri^ia.  He  writes  in  a  recent  letter:  "As  to  comnum  lands,  they 
were  ;renerul  here  in  the  Middle  Ap*s.  In  onr  jirovince  they  were 
a]>]>roi>riate<l  at  a  very  early  date,  hut  they  are  .Mill  fonnd  in  the 
i>laiid  <»i'  Amerman,  where  each  of  the  three  villa;j:es  has  its  com- 
mon. They  are  also  found  in  (ielderland,  Overyssel,  Devonter,  Del- 
den,  Ziitphen,  etc.  For  instance,  in  Delden,  early  of  a  summer 
morninjr.  you  may  see  the  cows  led  out  to  the  common  meadows,  to 
be  bnuiirht  back  at  ni^dit.  The  ]>rivilejjo  is  only  conceded,  how- 
ev«'r,  to  the  old  citizens  of  these  cities.*'  I  am  also  indebted  to  private 
letter-i  an<l  the  published  ])amphlet  writiuirs  of  this  same  historicM 
scholar  lor  intormation  relating;  to  the  household  sutTni^e  in  Frisia. 
[Whih*  these  i)aj;es  were  ^oin^  through  the  press,  I  receive«lnow8of 
thf  death  of  Dr.  Slothouwer.  In  him  the  Netherlandera  lose  a  dis- 
tiiiguii>li(;d  historical  scholar,  und  American  iuvcstigatora  a  volned 
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Ilfi'i',  thru,  tho  Kn^rlisli  Puritans,  who  s\varine<l  ovirr 
this  r«iumrv  ill  ilu»us;iinls,  IkuI  U*foiv  tlit-m  tlio  UKxlel  o: 
a  Now  KiiHrlainl  lownsliip,  with  its  coiumon  larnls  ami 
its  :iinm:il  rlivtiniis;  wliiK*  overvwhere  thn.niirh  the  ro- 
puliht*,  whali'Vrr  ilu.»  n»slriotiun  on  the  siitfniire,  the  idr^a 
of  l»)t':il  srir-irovormui'iii  was  the  pD»iiiinont  and  (ii>- 
tiiiirui^liiiiir  tValuiv  iii  the  State.  Wii».^n,  n«>w.  we  o-n- 
sith'r  iln*  Miiiixe  fn»m  which  the  earlv  sott!er<  o*'  \ew 
Kiiirlanil  th'riveil  thi-ir  system  i^f  fle^.':;!!^:  ihviv  "tfi-.r?^ 
I»v  a  writit'H  vnte.  still  iii.'re  hiri.t  :>  :::r»»\vr.  u]i..n  £1 
liiesi'  iiihiM"  tjUt'Stit»iis. 

As  I  have  ^hown  in  the  Ir.:r»>:'.io:>  •"  "^  ••  -  —  rvn 
i»:»ili>t  v\a<  uiik?>»wii  in  Kni:I.ir.-I  :;r.:.'.  I'^Tii.  I-<  -j^  •;« 
tJKit  ii'unirx   was  li'-s:  a«iv..va:r>i  '"v  .■'-:.:v--':--  ':^--'__ii:' 

in  1^17;  \ki:  t«'r  in««Tv  ::-an  :.al:  li  .-ir.*  :*■'  - .^  .-.»  •, " 

Knirl^ii  flivTii-ns  wert- o-'r-Iu::*-:  '.  v  s_.  -     :   __  -_  ;^  /- 


■•■    \   •   ■  .  .       ^    ■ 
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important  institution  for  over  two  centuries,  so  that  the 
<|uestioii  of  its  ilorivation.  even  if  it  were  eonneoted  with 
no  other  <|HCStions.  wouUi  bo  one  of  inton-st. 

The  system  of  election  by  a  written  ballot,  like  many 
othi'r  Anu'rican  institutions,  is,  so  far  as  we  know  at 
jirescnt,  of  Koniaii  origin.  The  (Jrceks  voted  jit  times 
by  means  of  colored  shells  or  stone;),  and  jXMSsihly  the 
Romans  derived  their  iuiprovenient  on  this  uicthoti,  as 
they  derived  m<wt  of  their  other  ideas,  from  still  older 
nations.  i>nt  the  lirst  historical  trace  of  a  written  vote 
is  found  in  a  Uonian  hiw,  {mssiil  i:>'.i  lu.,  during  the 
days  of  tlie  Jlciiuhlic.  rn<ler  tlie  |)rovisions  of  this  hiw 
iiia<;isliiiteK  wei-e  vote)!  for  by  wo^wlcn  tablets,  on  which 
the  names  of  the  eandidattrs  wei-e  written,  the  tablets 
beiiij;  then  diiipjied  into  a  box  and  coiinte<l  by  the 
projicr  ollicers. 

At  the  l>cginninj^  of  the  reign  of  Til>prins.  the  election 
of  ma j:ist rates  was  transferre<l  fnmi  the  {>o|>ular  ('omit ia 
of  the  llepublic  to  the  Senate  of  the  Kiiipire.*  Tlie  Sen- 
ators, ahiiut  six  hundreil  in  number,  at  tirsl  votixl  vir/i 


■  inipil  iif  ('Iiillin((wi>ri1i.  wli«  derived  his  thcnliiiiicnl  iilcns  fi/un 
L(.-}'<li'n.  II:ill:iii)'s"('<iiisl.  IIl!>t.,"ii.TU:"Kiieyelr>[in-iliiil)rilaniiiei>," 
artielc "  JaiMi'A  lI:irriiiK<>iii.''  S'c,  ns  tn  liU  [)rii|ii)siil  retiirnw  turEiift- 
lauil.  a  virj-  instnieiive  iirtiele.  liy  l»riir.  Theo.  \V.  Dwislit,  in  Potili- 
ml  S-:.„n  t^mtrleriii,  )lare1i,  1tl8T.  TIiih  nrliclc  alio  aliawa  the  in- 
flut-nee  <>t'  liiin'iii^'Uin  ujinn  tlic  futbcni  af  the  Amertcnn  ^ 
vtimii  Ills  unliiipt. nil  tilled  witli  I)uh-1i  i<lcnf>,wrn>  [irrfcctljrftl 
At  the  lime  ulic-iilltimnglon  wrote. tliuwrlUen  ballot  hid  b 
inlriHlii<:eil  iiiiii  Americii.  Aflvr  hla  iloatb  tbu  •clieme  af  k  d 
bulliit  viM  (ith'ii  iiji^itnlcd  in  England,  llio  Iloimn  of  Cm 
■ofiiriii  ITlUuHiopasxiilnw  for  itBD(Ioi>lIun,  which  ivu  killtil  hy 
the  WuvM.-  of  IxinlK.  Hut  Ilurriiigtnn'i  nyirtsnt,  und  thiU  cf  hj*  M 
CM'Mir-'.  wfiM  ail  involvrti  one,  <juitu  (liirerent  front ttbtfapla  Ain«i. 
citn  M'oti-iii  tvliieh  wud  Atlviicatvd  by  UtiiUum  U^U""^ 
•  Tiiciiiiii,"Amiali>."i.  \Tt. 


»•'.-..  ?'■;•  t:*is  -v-t-i-m  l^ni  t^^  facti«:»as  Tk»liriice.  and  inihe 
liii.r-  •-•!  Tr.:;::a  ;i  nrtum  was  made  to  the  old  mode  of 
?>e<:r*:*.  Vi.t.r.L'.*^  Fr«im  tL:s  tlate  iheiv  is,  acconlinL' to 
ihf--  ti.-^!-.*-^  i:»:r.*^niliy  aix>-|»tci.K  a  gap  of  more  than  fif- 
t^.-tf.-n  hundn-^l  vrars  in  the  historv  of  iLe  written  ballot. 
f-ndini'  witii  the  >*-ttieiiient  of  New  Ensrland,  when  we 
lijrht  a  in  in  ujHm  the  <»ld  Koman  system. 

iJut  th»-s»:  the«jri*.'S,  Uke  manv  others  relating  to  the 
historv  of  America,  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  In 
1:^74.  th*'  (hurch  of  Ri>me  adopted  the  system  of  a  writ- 
ten halloi  for  the  election  of  its  jKijies — a  system  possiUr 
iKirroweil  fn>ni  the  Kniirhts  Templars  of  an  earlier  day— 
wliich  liJis  (tjntinuLil  in  existence  until  the  present  time.+ 
This.  ln»\vevrr.  although  a  written,  is  not  a  secret  l»al- 
int,  for  «arh  canlinal  sijms  his  voting  paper.  Even  had 
it  iM'en  s»Mnt.  it  is  ni>t  proliable  that  the  Puritan  settlers 
of  New  Kn<rhind  would  have  turned  to  the  papacy  for 
instruction  in  the  mrxle  of  electing  their  ministers  and 


*  Scf  Pliuvs  •  Ej>i-th-:i,"  iii.  -20:  ir.  25.  Plinv  shows  that  this  was 
ii  written  l);illnt,  fnr  In-  sa\^  tliat  s^mic  of  the  senators, secure  of  frec- 
Hruii  tpjiii  (litr-ftion,  wnjtc  gross  iDii>ertincnces  upon  their  tablets. 

+  I'nr  iijon*  thin  >ix  centuries  the  popes  have  been  chosi'D  ritader 
Ihc  pmvi-ioii^  ol"  :i  ••Cniistitution,"  adopted  at  an  cpcunienical  coud- 
cil  h«l'!  at  Lyons  in  1*274.  Tiiey  are  elected  by  the  cardinals ^bo 
arr  sr(  lu(h'cl  in  M'p.irate  compartments,  or  cells,  of  the  consistorul 
iiall.  and  n-dnccd  <rrailnally  to  a  diet  of  water,  'wine,  and  bmd 
niitil  tlicy  irivc  a  two-thirds  vote  in  favor  of  one  candidate.  The 
votin'_r  i^  <ione  l>y  means  of  printed  ballots,  on  which  blanks  ire  kft 
for  tli<'  nanic^ot'th(>  ]>(Tsons  voted  for  and  the  peraons  voting.  Wha 
til  In  I  in.  the  pMjMTs  are  i'ohlcd,  so  as  to  conceal  the  writing;  and  ifio 
chnici-  i^  made  they  are  at  once  burned,  the  smoke  from  thechinoMT 
annonneini;  to  the  outside  public  that  a  pope  is  yet  Qnchown.  llaHli 
wiv.  s]  H7  ;  Ferraris,  '' Prompta  Bibliotlieca  Canonica^"  etCf  aiti* 
eh-  -  i'apa  "  ( Uome,  IT.M)) :  Zoepffel,  ''Die  Papstwahlen** (GMii«H^ 

IH71). 
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public  officers.  Nor  waa  it  necessary  for  them  to  iJo  so, 
since  they  fiad  much  nearer  home  more  iwttnt  and  more 
eon^eiiiiil  teachei-s. 

Kiiiiteii  is  a  city  well  known  to  every  ono  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Eng;lish  lieforinutioa.  It  is  not, 
auil  never  liiis  been,  in  the  Xetlierlamls  |m>i>er,  lyinj;  just 
across  the  northeastern  Ixinlcr,  iu  Kast  Frieslnnd,  now 
a  jKirt  of  Hanover.  J>ut.  despite  this  fact,  it  always  lias 
IxHJH  miK-h  nioi-e  Dutch  than  (ierinan.  Throughout  the 
whole  |m)vince,  in  the  sixteenth  and  scventeentli  cen- 
tnries,the  Dutch  langiiiige was  used  in  the  churches  and 
sehiN>Is  of  tlie  Ilefi)rmetl  ivliyion.  Emden  itself  was  in 
I4)n:>.aud  for  more  than  a  century  thereafter, garrisoneti 
bv  ti-ooiw  fi-om  the  Xotherland  Ue public,  wliieh  always 
stooil  as  tlie  protector  of  the  Frisians  against  the  as- 
snuhs  of  foivij^u  (wwei-s  aTid  the  <)ppi'ession  of  theirown 
rulers.  Accepting  the  doctrines  of  the  Uefonnution  at 
an  early  day.  East  Kriesland  In'caine  the  asylum  for  ]H.'r- 
secntetl  I'liitestauts  fmm  every  other  land,  Euiden.  its 
principal  city,  situated  on  the  Dullart,  near  the  uioiitli  of 
the  river  Ems,  was  easily  aceessilile  by  water  and  es[>e- 
cially  attractive  to  the  English.  So  nuiny  of  them  tiK>k 
refuge  Iheii^  durinf;  the  reign  of  '*  liloody  Alary"  that, 
in  l."ir>4,  they  organi/.ed  a  I'lvshytcrian  church  under  the 
ministratiim  of  John  a  Liisco,  and  shortly  aiterwaids 
the  Engiisli  Episcoimlians  set  uj)  a  separate  chapoL* 

This  was  the  lieginning  of  a  move 
ucd  for  nmny  years,  taking  thousands  q 
of  every  shade  of  rirligioua  belief  iato  tiuiht 
There  a  i>art  of  the  Separatist  C4>Dgl 


work  on  '•  Tlie  Sncmmei.t,"  p  ■  ■■  •    ' 
liat  i>f  EiiKli>li  l'is1>o[>H  iin:l  cli 
II.— 28 
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dam,  under  the  leadership  of  Fraacis  Johnson,  fonod  a 
homo  in  1612,  probably  returning  to  Amsterdam  at  a 
later  day.*  There  also,  as  I  have  already  stated,  'Williain 
Pcnn  resided  just  before  his  removal  to  Pennsylvania.+ 
It  is  in  tliis  historic  city  of  Emden,  so  familiar  to  all 
English  Puritans,  that  we  find  what  seems  to  be  the 
tlrst  trace  in  modem  times  of  the  n-rittcn  secret  ballot 
used  for  the  election  of  civil  magistrates.  Its  earliest 
employment  hero  appears  to  have  been  under  an  onli- 
nance  issued  by  the  Count  of  the  province  in  1595,  which 
provideil  a  very  intricate  method  of  choosing  burgomas- 
ters and  councillors.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  body 
of  burghers,  nearly  a  thousand  in  number,  selected,  in 
some  mode  not  stated  in  the  ordinance,  forty  men  to  act 
lis  a  kind  of  electoral  college.  These  men  then  chose 
fi\e  of  their  members  by  lot,  who,  by  means  of  a  written 


•  Dexter,  p.  340. 

t  Writing  in  1011  of  tlic  licronncd  Church  at  Eniden,  Emmiif 
wiysL  "Miiiiy  thoiisnnil  Iliitch,  English,  and  French  fugitiTra,  wbo 
were  siilyect  til  cnicl  |icrsi'ciition  in  llieir  own  countries  becaox  of 
their  relipuus  fuiih.  RimI  to  tlib  i-liurch,  vhich  maj  rightly  be  called 
the  motlii-r  of  tlio  Dutch  Cliurcli,  nhilc  it  is  to  her  thnt  the  Dutch 
churches  luitli  in  the  Scthorlimds  and  in  England  trace  their  nmi- 
larity  in  tlix-lrinc  nnil  church  sovemntent.  I  remember,  wben  I  «m 
A  biij,  I  lint  at  various  rili:;i.  'i-  -  :  >  K'  -  lij-  -  i'il'-  'ioctrioo  wat  jin>' 
clnimctl  in  Oemian.  Freiicii,  niiJ  LuyiUU,  utirly  ilie  sann'  rituiJ  •» 
iibserrcO  at  the  gacrament  service,  and  the  same  order  of  serrice  loii 
iimnageuient  of  church  iimllcra  vras  followed;  llita  fnmUllillg.ai 
were,  a  triple  cliureh  in  the  rame  town."  Further  on  b 
nuT  century,  this  town  whs  the  eomtnoR  refu^  nf  sU  v~ 
cutcd  and  hail  been  honUhnl  un  acctnint  of  (hdrM 
eially  of  Dutch  and  Britbli  Ai^tW. 
ly  ]H)int  of  view  deriTMt  a 
more  than  thia, « 
publicw  cl  Ec«tel»  to) 
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This,  however,  did  not  complete  the  election.  It  only 
furnished  a  list  of  candidates,  who  were  voted  for  in 
turn,  and  again  in  secret.  This  time,  as  the  secretary 
read  off  a  name  from  his  paper,  there  were  passed 
around  two  Avooden  bowls,  each  containing  forty  cop- 
per coins,  one  marked  "  yes,"  and  the  other  "  no."  Tak- 
ing one  of  each,  the  member  dropped  into  a  vase  with 
a  narrow  aperture  the  coin  which  expressed  his  choice, 
dropping  the  other  into  a  similar  vase,  so  that  no  one 
would  know  how  he  had  voted.  The  candidates  receiv- 
ing the  largest  number  of  affirmative  votes  were  then 
declared  elected.* 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  the  Netherland 
towns  which  had  no  local  historian  also  possessed  the 
written  ballot.    But,  however  this  may  be,  when  we  turn 


*  Ubbo  Eoimius,  cited  above  (Lcyden,  lOlC),  pp.  10,  11.  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  F.  G.  Slothouwer  for  first  cnlliDg  my  atteution  to 
this  rare  work,  and  to  other  works  of  the  same  author,  showiog  the 
mode  of  secret  voting  in  various  towns  in  the  Northern  States  of  the 
Netherland  Republic.  For  a  long  time  I  had  sought  in  vain  to  dis- 
cover the  origin  of  the  written  ballot  in  New  England.  I  felt  satis- 
fied that,  like  the  other  so-called  inventions  of  the  English  Puritans, 
it  came  from  the  Netherlands,  but  could  find  nothing  in  all  the  liter- 
ature upon  the  subject  to  support  my  theory.  My  friend  Mr.  Thayer, 
U.  S.  Minister  at  The  Hague,  enlisted  in  my  behalf  some  of  the  most 
eminent  historical  scholars  of  Holland  and  Utrecht,  but  they  could 
find  nothing  in  their  municipal  records  to  throw  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  towns  of  these  provinces,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  close  corporations  ruled,  and  they  generally  selected 
their  civil  officers  by  lot,  using  for  the  purpose  colored  or  gilded  beans. 
I  then  turned  to  the  Northern  Provinces,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1890 
received  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  Slothouwer,  of  Frisia,  enclosing 
the  quotation  from  Emmius  which  is  given  in  the  text.  This  was  my 
first  gleam  of  sunlight.  Following  it  came  the  full  story  of  the  churdi 
elections. 
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from  civil  to  ecclesiastical  matters  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  system  which  was  introduced 
into  New  England. 

In  the  Netherlands,  as  in  America,  the  first  use  of  the 
secret  written  ballot  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Reformed 
churches,  Avhere  the  people  elected  their  own  ministers 
and  officers.  Its  earliest  appearance  of  which  I  can  find 
a  trace  is  in  the  Provincial  Svnod  held  at  Alkmaar  for 
North  Holland,  in  1573.  There  the  president  and  secre- 
tary for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  by  this  process.* 
Shortly  afterwards  we  find  the  same  system  prevailing 
in  South  Holland,Friesland,Gelderland,and,infact,over 
the  whole  republic,  not  only  in  ecclesiastical  synods,  but 
for  the  election  of  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons  in  the 
Calvinistic  churches.f 

In  America,  the  Avritten  ballot  first  appears  in  the 
election  of  a  minister  for  the  Salem  church  in  1629. 
Now,  the  great  body  of  the  settlers  of  Salem  came  over 
in  1028  and  1620,  under  the  leadership  of  Endicott,  from 
the  town  of  Dorchester,  in  England.     Dorchester  is  in 


♦  "  Acta  Synodalia  Alcmariensis/'  March  Slst,  1573. 

t  My  authority  upon  this  subject  is  Dr.  P.  J.  Blok,  Professor  of 
History  in  the  Groningen  University,  ^ho  lias  manifested  a  deep  in- 
terest in  aU  my  investigations,  particularly  in  this  branch,  which  was 
a  novelty  even  to  Dutch  antiquarians.  His  correspondents  through- 
out the  Netherlands,  as  he  informs  me^havc  examined  their  old  church 
records,  with  the  results  which  are  stated  in  the  text.  In  his  own 
town  of  Groningen,  as  Dr.  Blok  writes  under  date  of  Feb.  27th, 
1891,  the  city  council,  in  1020,  declared  that  the  election  of  min- 
isters and  deacons  by  a  written  ballot  wiis  illegal.  The  church 
authorities,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  this  fulmination  except 
by  resolving  to  continue  the  old  form  of  election.  The  same  thing 
occurred  again,  as  appears  by  the  church  records,  in  1704.  As  to  the 
great  controversy  over  the  question  of  electing  ministers  by  their 
congregations  throughout  the  republic,  sco  ante,  p.  300,  etc. 
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the  south  of  England,  very  near  the  Channel,  in  a  sec- 
tion which  always  had  the  most  intiniate  relations  with 
the  Netherlands.  Before  the  arrival  of  £ndicott«  the 
leading  man  in  the  infant  settlement  was  Koger  Conant, 
who  came  from  the  Plvmouth  Colonv,  where  everv  one 
was  acquainteil  with  Netherland  institutions.  In  the 
winter  of  152S-20,  there  was  much  sickness  among  the 
colonists,  and  Dr.  Fuller  came  from  Plymonth  to  render 
his  professional  services.  He  not  only  ministered  to  the 
sick,  but  confirmed  Endicott  in  the  opinion  that  the 
churches  at  Leyden  and  Plymouth  were  modelled  after 
the  true  teachings  of  the  Gospel. 

In  July,  1620,  the  Salem  church  was  organized.  There 
were  two  candidates  for  the  position  of  minister:  one, 
Mr.  Skelton,  was  a  pronounced  Separatist  before  leaving 
England ;  the  other,  Mr.  Iligginson,  had  never  got  be- 
yond non-conformity.*  The  congregation  selected  Mr. 
Skelton,  using  for  his  election  the  system  prevailing  in 
the  Netherland  churches,  of  which  fact  few  of  them 
could  have  l)een  in  ignorance. 

The  next  api)earance  of  the  written  ballot  is  in  the 
election  of  a  governor  for  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  1*I34.  John  Winthrop,  after  four  years  of  ser- 
vice, had  l)OC(>me  unpopular,  and  had  a  rival  for  his 
office  in  the  i)erson  of  Thomas  Dudley,  who  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  Dutch  army.  Adopting  here,  as  in  the 
Salem  church,  the  Xetherland  sj'stem,  which  by  its  se- 
crecy did  much  to  avoid  the  ill-feeling  engendered  bv 
an  open  vote,  Dudley  was  elected  over  his  competitor 
by  what  were   called  at  the  time  "voting  papers.^^ 


♦  Palfrey's  '^  Hist,  of  New  England,"  i.  95-102. 
t  Marginal  note  to  Wintbrop's  manuscript  "  Hist,  of  Massachu- 
setts,*' i.  132. 


fmi 
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"  Chosen  by  papers "  working  well  in  this  instance,  the 
colony  in  the  next  year  provided  by  statute  that  "vot- 
ing papers  "  should  thereafter  be  used  in  the  election  of 
chief  magistrates.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  sys- 
tem in  Massachusetts  is  rather  obscure,  although  we 
can  trace  its  existence  in  her  records  for  some  fifty 
years.* 

For  Connecticut,  however,  we  have  a  complete  record. 
Thomas  Hooker,  who  had  lived  for  three  years  in  Hol- 
land, took  the  written  ballot  with  him  in  a  form  which 
was  a  great  improvement  upon  that  adopted  for  Massa- 
chusetts. By  the  famous  Constitution  of  1639  it  was 
introduced  as  an  integral  feature  of  the  political  system 
of  this  colony,  and,  once  introduced,  was  never  lost.t 
In  Rhode  Island,  too,  it  found  a  lodgment,  with  the  for- 
mal organization  of  the  government  in  1647.  J  There,  at 
an  early  day,  to  prevent  the  evils  of  ballot-box  stuff- 
ing, it  was  provided  by  law  that  each  voter  should 
write  his  name  on  the  back  of  his  voting  paper.  Tliis 
remedy,  however,  was  found  to  be  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  law  was  soon  rei)ealed.    Its  next  appear- 


*  In  1643,  for  some  reason  wbicli  does  not  appear,  it  was  ordered 
**  That  for  the  yearly  choosing  of  Assistants  for  the  time  to  come, 
tnstead  of  paps  [papers]  the  freemen  shall  use  Indian  beanes^the 
white  beanes  to  manifest  election,  the  black  for  blanks/' — *^  Mass. 
Rec,^  ii.  42.  "Tithing-men  and  the  Ballot  in  Massachusetts,'*  by 
George  II.  Moore,  LL.D.,  Amer.  Antiquarian  Society  in  Boston, 
April,  1884.  The  bean  was  used  in  ancient  Greece  for  election  pur- 
poses, and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  prior  to  this  time  in  common  use 
among  the  close  corporations  of  the  Netherlands. 

t  See  a  Taluablc  monograph  upon  this  subject,  by  Prof.  Simeon 
£.  Baldwin,  in  ^'Papers  of  the  American  IlistoricAl  Association/* 
for  1890,  vol.  iv.  part  iv.  p.  81. 

J  Doyle's  "  Puritans,"  i.  363. 
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ance  was  in  "West  Jersey,  in  1676-77;*  and  its  last  ap- 
pearance in  the  Colonial  records  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury is  in  Penn's  "  Frame  of  Government "  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1683.t 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  written  ballot  introduced  into 
the  early  colonies,  where  the  Netherland  influence  can 
be  directly  traced,  and  into  them  alone.  Like  the  free 
school  and  the  township,  it  was  as  unknown  south  of 
Pennsylvania  as  it  was  in  the  mother  country.  How 
it  finally  worked  into  the  first  constitutions  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  original  thirteen  States,  and  how  it  has  thence 
spread  over  the  whole  Union,  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
bringing  up  the  rear  in  1861  and  1S91,  has  been  already 
shown.J 

From  political  institutions,  of  which  the  written  bal- 
lot is  a  type,  we  may  now  pass  to  the  system  of  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Netherlands,  whore  we 
reach  a  field,  perhaps  of  greater  interest  to  the  general 
reader  than  that  of  the  civil  constitution.  Here  we  shall 
find  the  home,  if  not  the  birthplace,  of  several  other 
institutions,  which,  brought  across  the  Atlantic  by  the 
early  settlers,  have  become  so  thoroughly  domesticated 
that  many  persons  have  come  to  regard  them  as  original 
American  inventions. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  method  of  procedure  in  crim- 
inal cases,  for  here  form  is  of  the  essence  of  justice. 

Every  city  or  town  in  the  Netherlands  contained  its 
prosecuting  official,  corresponding  to  our  district  atto^ 
ney.  This  officer  was  called  a  schout.  He  was  orig- 
inally the  representative  of  the  sovereign,  and  after^ 

*  LeamiBg  and  Spicer,  p.  385. 

t  Poorc'a  "Charters  and  CoDstitutions  of  the  United  Statei," 
"  Pennsylvania."  J  Vol.  L  p.  51 
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wards  of  the  people,  and  as  such  it  was  his  duty  to  pros- 
ecute all  offenders  against  the  law,  but  always  under 
stringent  regulations.  Unless  the  accused  person  had 
been  taken  in  the  actual  commission  of  a  crime,  he  could 
be  arrested  only  on  a  warrant  issued  by  the  burgomas- 
ter, and  in  any  event  was  entitled  to  a  trial  within  three 
days,  except  when  charged  with  a  capital  offence,  in 
which  case  the  limit  was  six  weeks.*  The  proceedings 
were  open  to  the  public,  and  in  all  cases  the  prisoner 
was  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  and  was 
allowed  the  services  of  counsel.f  In  Holland,  if  the 
prisoner  was  too  poor  to  pay  an  advocate,  one  was  as- 
signed him  by  the  court.  If  the  charge  turned  out  to 
be  unfounded,  the  schout,  as  representative  of  the  sov- 
ereign, was  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses.:}: 

All  these  provisions  of  law,  except  the  last,  appear  so 
familiar  to  an  American  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
it  may  seem  strange  to  lay  stress  upon  tlieir  existence 
in  Holland  three  centuries  ago.  If  any  one  thinks  so, 
let  him  step  across  the  Channel  and  look  at  the  law  of 
England,  the  putative  mother  of  our  jurisprudence  and 
institutions. 

There,  even  to-dav,  he  will  seek  in  vain  to  find  anv- 
thing  corres}X)nding  to  the  district  attorney  of  our  coun- 
ties or  the  city  schout  of  Holland.     In  1S25,  a  writer  in 


♦  Davies'a  "  Holland/'  i.  93;  ii.  512.  Hence  there  was  no  need  of 
a  H&l^eas  Corpus  Act,  as  in  England,  where  no  such  rights  were  guar- 
antce<l. 

t  For  example,  the  Charter  of  Brabant  provided :  "  The  prince  can 
prosecute  no  one  of  his  suhjects,  nor  any  foreign  resident,  civilly  or 
criminally,  except  in  the  ordinary  and  open  courts  of  justice  in  the 
province,  when  the  accused  may  answer  and  defend  himself  with 
the  help  of  counsel.''— Motley's  "  Dutch  Republic,"  i.  270. 

I  Daviei,  L  M. 
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the  Edinburgh  Review  called  attention  to  this  glaring 
defect  in  the  English  law.  He  said,  in  part :  "  When  any 
offence,  however  grave,  is  committed  in  England,  the 
care  of  bringing  the  offender  to  punishment  is  in  every 
case  devolved  upon  the  private  party  injured,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  injured ;  in  the  rare  case  of  the  party  injured 
being  killed  and  having  no  relations,  or  of  the  injury 
being  done  to  a  pauper,  then  the  prosecution  is  intrusted 
to  the  parish  oflScers.  .  .  .  The  general  principle,  how- 
ever, is,  that  the  private  party  voluntarily  prosecutes,  or 
is  bound  over  to  prosecute  by  the  magistrate  who  com- 
mits the  offender.  If  the  prosecution  is  voluntary,  he 
may  drop  it ;  if  he  is  bound  over,  he  may  forfeit  the 
small  sum  in  the  recognizance,  and  he  hears  no  more 
about  it ;  nor  does  the  prisoner,  for  he  is  acquitted  for 
want  of  'prosecution,  and  can  never  be  tried  again.' 
Public  prosecutor  there  is  none,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word."  *  

♦  He  then  narrates  the  case  of  a  wealthy  baronet,  who,  having  fired 
a  loaded  fowling-piece  at  a  reverend  clergyman  with  whom  he  was 
at  variance,  had  been  acquitted  at  the  last  assizes  for  want  of  prose- 
cution, and  continues:  "These  cases  may  be  supposed  to  be  rare;  if, 
indeed,  they  were  frequent,  the  people  would  not  bear  it ;  at  least 
we  trust  they  would  not.  But  the  defeating  of  criminal  justice,  for 
want  of  the  responsible  officer  we  are  treating  of,  is  frequent  enough ; 
it  is,  in  short,  as  frequent  as  there  is  any  motive  to  frustrate  the  ends 
of  justice — that  is,  ns  often  as  any  rich  man  would  escape  from  pun- 
ishment, or  any  indolent  or  misjudging  person  would  shrink  from 
the  task  of  prosecuting. 

*'  It  is  not  above  three  years  since  a  wealthy  man  in  one  of  cor 
principal  ports  committed  a  forgery,  under  a  temporary  embarni8»- 
ment  He  was  detected  and  imprisoned ;  the  proper  party  was 
bound  over  to  prosecute  him.  The  case  came  on ;  nobody  appeared; 
the  recognizances  were  estreated,  of  course ;  and  the  wealthy  felon 
walked  forth  to  his  banker's  and  drew  a  check  to  pay  the  forfeiting 
party's  expenses.    Could  this  scandal  possibly  have  happened  had 
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Thirty  years  later  Lord  Brougham,  the  great  apostle 
of  legal  reform,  delivered  a  speech  upon  this  subject  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  called  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  absence  of  a  public 
prosecutor  in  England,  and  held  that  country  np  as  the 
only  civilized  state  in  the  world  where  the  criminal  pro- 
cedure is  "  left  to  shift  for  itself,  its  execution  being  ev- 
erybody's business  in  theory,  and  so  nobody's  in  fact."  * 

But  until  the  present  day  such  appeals  have  been 
substantially  wasted  on  the  air.  In  1879,  a  statute  was 
passed  t  by  which  the  Secretary  of  State  was  enabled  to 
ap]x)int  an  officer,  called  the  Director  of  Public  Pros- 
ecutions, with  authority,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  attorney-general,  to  undertake  and  carry  on  criminal 
proceedings  in  cases  of  importance,  or  where  the  neg- 
lect or  refusal  of  the  private  prosecutor  should  appear  to 
render  his  action  necessary.  In  1884,  this  act  was  mod- 
ified, and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  was  made  the 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction ;  but  it  affords  only  one  officer  for  the 
whole  country,  and  falls  far  short  of  the  system  in 
America  under  which  each  county  has  its  own  public 
officer  who  conducts  all  criminal  cases,  if 


there  been  an  officer  of  tbo  law  answerable  for  its  due  execution? 
Or  can  wo  say  that  the  crown  does  see  the  law  executed  as  long  as 
these  scenes  are  enacted  ?  Or  can  the  crown  execute  it  without  such 
an  officer?  Or  can  we  allege,  with  the  least  regard  to  truth,  that 
the  law  is  one  and  the  same  to  all  conditions  of  persons  while  such 
defects  cxhtV— Ed inhyrgh  lierint,  1825. 

♦  Lonl  Brougham's  Speech  on  Criminal  Law  Procedure,  House  of 
Lonis,  March  23d,  1855.  See  also  article  in  Edinhurgh  Review  for  Oc- 
tolwr,  1858,  p.  362. 

t  42  and  43  Victoria,  chap.  xxii. 

X  Writing  U|)on  this  subject  in  1880,  James  Stephens  said :  "Grim- 
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In  the  main  the  old  practice  continaes,  part  of  the 
gystem  of  a  government  by  the  rich  and  for  the  rich. 
It  has  been  often  said  that  in  England  it  is  better  to  kill 
a  man  than  a  hare.  The  hare  is  property  belonging  to 
some  patrician,  who  will  naturally  hunt  down  the  of- 
fender. Minor  crimes  against  the  person  are  in  that 
country  always  prosecuted  less  vigorously  and  punished 
less  severely  than  in  other  civilized  countries,  and  with 
much  less  rigor  than  those  committed  against  property. 
Something  of  this  is  due  to  other  causes,  but  is  it  not 
partly  explicable  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former  case  the 
sufferer  is  usually  a  poor  man  or  woman  unable  to  pros- 
ecute the  offender,  and  in  the  latter  case  a  rich  one  who 
can  employ  his  own  counsel?* 

The  settlers  of  New  York  brought  the  schout  with 
them  from  Holland ;  thence  it  has  spread  so  that  the 


inal  proceedings  arc,  as  a  general  rule,  instituted  at  the  instance  of 
a  private  prosecutor— that  is  to  say,  either  by  the  i)erson  who  has 
himself  been  the  subject  of  the  offence,  or  (in  the  case  of  misbehar- 
ior  punishable  by  the  infliction  of  a  penalty)  by  some  common  in- 
former for  the  sake  of  money ;  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the 
crown  interferes  directly,  and  that  the  alleged  offender  is  prose- 
cuted by  the  Treasury,  and  the  attorney-general  is  directed  to  con- 
duct it. 

"  One  result  of  this  state  of  things  has  been,  that  offenders  have 
frequently  escaped  the  legal  consequences  of  the  crimes  they  have 
committed,  by  reason  of  there  being  no  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  they  are  properly  punished.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  prerenting 
this  evil,  in  some  measure,  for  the  future  that  the  42  and  43  Victoria, 
chap,  xxii.,  has  been  passed." — "  Stephens's  Commentaries"  (8th cd. 
1880),  iv.  870. 

♦  The  reader  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  administering  criminal 
law  in  Enghind  needs  no  citation  of  authorities  upon  this  subject 
Any  English  newspaper  will  give  him  enough. 


•  i 
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institution  of  a  public  prosecutor  in  every  county  now 
exists  over  the  whole  United  States.* 

In  Holland,  as  we  have  seen,  a  person  accused  of 
crime  was  always  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him,  and  allowed  free  liberty  of  cross-examination.  In 
English  prosecutions  for  high  treason,  which  w^e  will 
first  consider,  no  such  rights  as  these  were  guaranteed. 
There  the  witnesses  were  examined  out  of  court,  and  in 
secret,  by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  often  under  the 
torture  of  the  rack,  and  the  written  depositions  thus 
obtained,  garbled  so  as  to  omit  everything  favorable 
to  the  prisoner,  were  read  upon  the  triaLf  Need  one 
wonder  that  the  records  of  the  state-trials  in  England 
seem  to  be  written  in  blood  ?  X 


*  In  1704,  Connecticut  passed  a  law  for  the  appointment  by  the 
county  courts  of  "  a  sober,  discreet,  and  religious  person  "  in  every 
county  **  for  the  prosecution  of  all  criminal  offenders." — "  Memorial 
Hist,  of  Hartford,"  i.  116. 

t  Jardine,  in  his  life  of  Coke,  gives  extracts  from  such  depositions 
used  by  that  great  luminary  of  the  Common  Law,  when  attorney- 
general.  On  the  margin  are  the  memoranda  of  Coke  himself:  **  Omit 
this;"  **Read  A  and  B  only;"  "Cave,"  etc.  The  prisoner,  there- 
fore, he  observes, "  was  not  only  8u!)jected  to  the  gross  injustice  of 
an  accusation  made  l)ehind  his  back,  but  by  this  skilful  pruning  of 
the  depositions  was  effectually  precluded  from  detecting  and  point- 
ing out  to  the  jury  any  inconsistencies  in  the  accusation  so  made." 
Upon  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Rideigh  for  high  treason,  before  Chief 
Justice  Popham,  the  principle  was  laid  down  that  only  one  witness 
was  required  in  prosecutions  for  high  treason,  and  that  he  uccmI  not 
be  produced  in  court,  his  deposition  being  held  sufficient.  Camp- 
beirs  **  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,"  "  Popham."  The  cliief  justice, 
it  should  be  remarked,  only  expressed  the  views  of  the  bench  and 
bar  of  his  time.     Gardiner's  *'  Hist,  of  England,"  i.  130. 

J  Hallam  says  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  that  "  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice, in  cases  of  treason,  were  little  better  than  the  caverns  of  mur- 
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Nor  was  this  the  only  outrage  practised  in  England 
upon  such  unfortunates  as  were  accused  of  crime.  Hol- 
land, following  the  early  example  of  Spain,  always  per- 
mitted a  prisoner  the  services  of  a  counsel ;  and  if  he 
was  too  poor  to  defray  the  cost,  one  was  furnished  at 
the  public  charge.*  In  England,  until  after  the  fall  of 
the  Stuarts,  this  right,  except  for  the  purposes  of  argu- 
ing mere  questions  of  law,  was  denied  to  every  one 
placed  on  trial  for  his  life.+  In  1695,  it  was  finally  ac- 
corded to  persons  indicted  for  high  treason.  Even  then 
it  is  doubtful,  says  Lord  Campbell,  whether  a  bill  for  this 
purpose  would  have  passed  if  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  author  of  the  *'  Characteristics,"^ 
had  not  broken  down  while  delivering  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  set  speech  upon  it,  and,  being  called  upon  to 
go  on,  had  not  electrified  the  House  by  observing:  *^  If 
I,  sir,  who  rise  only  to  give  my  opinion  upon  a  bill  now 
pending,  in  the  fate  of  which  I  have  no  personal  inter- 
est, am  so  confounded  that  I  am  unable  to  express  the 
least  of  what  I  proposed  to  say,  what  must  the  condi- 
tions of  that  man  be,  who,  without  anv  assistance,  is 
calleii  to  plead  for  his  life,  his  honor,  and  for  his  \ios- 
teritv  r"  *  


derers." — "  Cou>titutional  History."  i.  232.  Tliey  improved  bat  lit- 
tle until  after  the  Revolution  of  16$S,  except  during  the  Conunon- 
wealth,  when  the  prmctice  of  reading  depositions  against  prisonefs 
was  given  up.     "  Trial  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,''  Amos,  p.  288. 

*  Prescott's  "  Feidinand  and  Isabella,**  Introduction^  194 :  Davies^ 
i.  91. 

^  In  1607.  it  was  suggested  in  Parliament  that  the  riglit  should  be 
accorded  to  English  prisoners,  but  the  movement  was  opposed  by 
the  government  and  defeated.   Gardiner's  ••  Hist,  of  England,^  L  539. 

:  Campbell's  *•  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors."  -  Someis.*'  In  1747. 
counsel  were  first  allowed  to  persons  tried  bv  impeachment  20 
George  II.,  Lecky.  i.  375. 
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Still,  by  the  act  of  1695  this  privilege  was  limited  to 
those  accused  of  high  treason,  raost  of  whom  would  nat- 
urally  come  from  the  upper  classes,  and  they  were  not 
the  ones  by  whom  it  was  most  needed.*  Under  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Stuarts,  persons  accused  of  felony  were  not 
only  denied  counsel,  but  they  were  not  even  allowed 
to  produce  any  testimony  at  all  in  their  behalf,  except 
their  own  statements — upon  the  theory  that  unless  they 
were  guilty  they  would  not  have  been  indicted.  When 
their  witnesses  were  finally  admitted,  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  that  they  were  examined  un- 
der oath,  for  fear,  as  it  was  said,  that  they  might  commit 
perjury ;  and  it  was  not  until  more  than  a  century  later 
that  the  accused  were  allowed  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  their  witnesses  by  legal  process,  or  permitted  to  have 
the  aid  of  counsel  on  their  trial. 

In  1824,  the  latter  subjects  were  first  publicly  agi- 
tated. In  that  year  a  number  of  jurymen  from  the  Old 
Bailey  presented  a  petition  to  Parliament,  asking  that 
prisoners  accused  of  felony  might  have  the  privilege  of 
employing  counsel  and  of  subpa?naing  witnesses  for 
their  defence.  They  pointed  out  the  great  danger  to 
which  innocent  persons  were  constantly  exposed,  who 
became  confused  and  embarrassed  in  court  while  exam- 
ining witnesses,  and  were  frequently,  as  these  jurymen 

♦  The  prohibition  of  counsel  for  the  cross-examination  of  vritnesses 
and  summing  up  the  jury  did  not  work  so  grievously  as  might  be 
expected,  among  the  rich.  They  were  allowed  counsel  to  argue  ques- 
tions of  law,  and  these  counsel  supplied  them  with  briefs  for  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  wrote  out  their  speeches  for  the  jury,  and 
gave  them  the  most  minute  directions  for  the  conduct  of  the  trial. 
"The  Interregnum,"  p.  254, etc.  This,  to  some  extent,  relieved  the 
intelligent,  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  such  services.  But  the  poor 
had  no  such  privileges.    Of  them  no  account  was  taken. 
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were  satisfied,  unjustly  convicted.  They  XK>inted  ont 
also  the  great  injustice  of  allowing  the  prosecutor  to 
subpoena  his  witnesses,  while  the  prisoner  was  permitted 
to  have  only  the  testimony  of  such  persons  as  attended 
of  their  own  voUtion.* 

Such  a  presentation  as  this,  made  by  jurors  who,  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  criminal  court,  had  full  opportunities 
of  observation,  would  seem  to  be  enough  for  any  people 
loving  justice  as  the  English  have  always  claimed  to  do. 
But  here,  as  ever,  the  upper  classes  displayed  their  oppo- 
sition to  reform.  These  prisoners  were  mostly  poor  men; 
some,  as  tlie  jurymen  had  pointed  out,  were  deaf  and 
dumb ;  others  were  imbecile  or  insane.  Why  should  the 
ancient  usages  bo  modified  in  their  behalf.  The  English 
Common  I^iw  was  admitteil  to  be  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man reason  ;  if  }K)or  men  suffered  under  it,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them.  Fortunatelv  in  the  end  a  better  senti- 
ment  prevailed.  The  agitation  went  on  for  twelve  long 
years,  encountering  all  the  opposition  of  the  government; 
but  finally  public  opinion  was  so  aroused  that,  in  1836, 
England  adopted  the  law,  laid  down  in  republican  Hol- 
land three  centuries  l>efore,  that  prisoners  accused  of  fel- 
ony might  com^M^l  the  attendance. of  their  witnesses  bv 
subjKiena,  and  might  employ  counsel  for  their  defence.*** 

Nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  England  illustrates 
better  the  position  of  the  ruling  classes  towards  the  poor 
than  the  simple  story  of  this  reform,  so  recently  intro- 
duced. 

When  now  we  turn  to  America,  we  see  the  influence 
of  Holland  in  this  direction.    William  Penn  granted 


♦  Edinburgh  lierutCj  Dec,  1826. 

t  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  also  an  old  Roman  principle.  See 
Pliny's  **  Letters.*' 
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charters  to  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  in  1701,  guar- 
anteeing to  all  prisoners  the  right  of  counsel.  The  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  and 
Massachusetts,  in  their  first  constitutions,  incorporated 
the  same  provision ;  and  in  1791,  by  the  first  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  this  right 
was  guaranteed  to  every  person  in  the  American  Repub- 
lic, nearly  half  a  century  before  its  establishment  in 
England.*  If  America  owed  nothing  else  to  Holland, 
this  debt  alone  would  not  be  insignificant. 

In  England,  instead  of  receiving  his  expenses  from 
the  government,  as  in  Holland,  the  acquitted  prisoner, 
until  a  recent  date,  always  had  to  pay  his  jailer's  fees, 
and  was  often  charged  with  all  the  costs  of  the  prose- 
cution, being  held  in  confinement  until  they  were  dis- 
charged. Thus,  a  man  declared  innocent  by  a  jury  lan- 
guished in  prison  for  years,  as  if  he  had  been  the  most 
abandoned  criminal,  because  he  was  guilty  of  the  un- 
pardonable crime  of  poverty.  When  William  Penn 
drafted  his  first  laws  for  Pennsylvania,  he  borrowed 
from  his  mother's  land  the  idea  of  comix?lling  the  pros- 
ecutor to  make  reparation  to  persons  unjustly  accused 
of  crime.  The  United  States  has  not  yet  reached  this 
point  of  civilization,  except  where  the  prosecution  is  ma- 
licious ;  but  it  has  never  gone  far  enough  in  the  op|)o- 
site  direction  to  make  an  innocent  prisoner  pay  the  fees 
of  his  jailer  or  the  costs  of  his  prosecution. 

All  these  rights  of  which  we  have  spoken  were  secured 
to  the  Hollanders  before  their  separation  from  Spain, 
and  of  course  were  never  lost  thereafter.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  republic  brought  another  siifeguard  of 
liberty  and  justice  even  more  im|X)rtant.     This  was  the 


*  See  Poore'8 ''  Cbortere  and  Constitutious  of  the  United  States.^^ 

IL— 29 
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complete  independence  of  the  judiciary.  There  is  lit- 
tle in  English  history  more  disgraceful  than  the  ser- 
vility and  the  subserviency  of  the  judges  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts.  The  chief  ex|^- 
nation  of  their  conduct  lies  in  the  fact  that  thev  hekl 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  lost  their 
places  if  they  refused  to  serve  the  purposes  of  their 
royal  masters.  It  was  not  until  after  the  revolution  of 
1688,  which  placed  Dutch  William  on  the  throne,  that 
any  permanent  check  was  placed  upon  the  power  of  re- 
moval, and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  George  III.  that 
the  present  system  was  introduced,  under  which  judges 
hold  office  during  good  behavior.* 

All  this  was  settled  in  the  Dutch  Republic  nearly  two 
centuries  before.  There  the  fountains  of  justice  were 
always  unpolluted.  The  supreme  judges  of  the  High 
Court  of  Api)eals  at  The  Hague,  nominated  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  confirmed  by  the  Stadtholder,  executed  their 
functions  for  life,  or  so  long  as  they  conducted  them- 
selves virtuously  in  their  high  office — "  quamdiu  se  bene 
gesso rint."  f  When  we  contemplate  the  crimes  which 
have  been  j)erpetnited  in  other  lands  under  the  sanction 
of  law,  we  realize  that  few  events  in  history  rival  in  ira- 


♦  Lccky's  "  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century/'  iii.  29.  This  sys- 
tem was  embodied  in  the  nineteen  propositions  submitted  to  Charles 
I.  by  the  Long  Parliament.  Hallam,  ii.  187.  In  1641,  Charles  prom- 
ised that  it  should  be  adopted  (Gardiner,  ix.  263),  but  nothing  came 
of  his  promise.  Cn)mwell,  among  the  other  reforms  which  he  cop- 
ied from  the  Netherlands,  appointed  judges  to  hold  office  dariog 
good  behavior;  but  his  rule  is  not  recognized  as  legal  in  English 
history.  See  as  to  his  appointn\ent  of  judges  "The  Interregnum," 
pp.  170, 180,  190.  Of  course,  no  English  author  refers  to  the  Netb- 
erlaud  Ucpublic  as  the  parent  of  this  or  any  other  reform. 

t  Motley's  "  United  Netherlands,"  iv.  560. 
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portance  the  introduction  of  the  system  by  which  judges 
are  made  independent  of  their  rulers.* 

In  1574,  Wilham  of  Orange  was  appointed  governor 
or  regent  of  Holland.  The  resolution  of  the  Estates 
which  conferred  this  office,  although  it  intrusted  him 
with  almost  absolute  power  in  other  matters,  provided 
that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  the  excheq- 
uer, with  other  high  officers,  should  be  appointed  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Estates,  corresponding  to 
an  American  legislature  or  congress.t  This  principle, 
also  entirely  unknown  in  England,  even  at  the  present 
day,  has,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  been  incorporated 
into  the  Federal  Constitution.:^ 

Such  was  the  mode  of  administering  the  criminal  law 
of  Holland  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
lish Puritans,  who  vainly  desired  its  introduction  into 
England.  The  chief  feature  of  it,  the  one  which  must 
strike  every  reader,  is  the  equal  regard  paid  to  the  rights 
of  all  classes  in  the  community — the  poor  and  the  rich 
being  placed  exactly  on  the  same  level.  Of  course, 
there  were  abuses  and  excesses;  no  human  law,  how- 
ever perfectly  conceived,  can  be  j^rfectly  administered ; 
but  it  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  writers  and  ob- 


♦  Every  reader  knows  that  this  system  prevails  in  the  United 
States,  where,  whether  judges  hold  office  for  life  or  for  a  fixed  terra, 
they  cannot  be  removed  except  by  impeachment,  or,  in  some  states, 
by  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature.  New  York,  when  a  colony, 
waged  one  of  her  fiercest  contests  in  defence  of  this  principle. 

t  Motley,  *'  Dutch  Republic,"  iii.  0, 552. 

I  Bee,  as  to  the  appointment  of  military  ofiicers  in  Friesland  and 
Groningen,  Davies,  ii.  581,  which  supplements  what  we  have  seen 
above  as  to  Holland  and  the  republic  in  general.  In  the  last  chap- 
ter I  have  shown  the  attempts  made  by  the  Long  Parliament  for  the 
introduction  of  this  system  into  England. 
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servers  that  nowhere  in  the  world  has  justice  been  so 
fairly  and  impartially  weighed  out  as  in  the  courts 
of  republican  Holland  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
existence.* 

Passing  now  from  criminal  to  civil  matters,  we  meet 
some  facts  fully  as  interesting  to  Americans.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  in  the  introductory  chapter,  there  are  two 
features  of  our  land  system  not  derived  from  England, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  first  is  the 
law  under  which  land  is  equally  divided  among  the  chil- 
dren of  an  intestate ;  the  second  is  our  recording  acts 
relating  to  deeds  and  mortgages. 

In  Holland,  all  property,  both  real  and  personal,  of 
persons  dying  intestate,  except  land  held  by  feudal  ten- 
ure, was  equally  divided  among  the  children,  under  the 
provisions  of  an  act  passed  by  the  States  in  1580.  This 
act  also  contained  a  further  enlightened  provision,  cop 
led  from  Home,  and  since  adopted  in  other  Continen- 
tal countries,  which  prohibited  parents  from  disinherit- 
ing their  children  except  for  certain  specified  oflfences.+ 
Under  this  legal  system,  it  became  customary  for  par- 
ents to  divide  their  property  by  will  equally  among  their 
children,  just  as  the  custom  of  leaving  all  the  property 


♦  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1830,  p.  431,  etc.  Says  FeUtharo,  an  eye- 
witness: "They  should  make  good  justices,  for  they  respect  neither 
persons  nor  npparel ;  a  boor  in  liis  liquor'd  slop  shaU  have  as  much 
good  usage  as  a  courtier  in  his  bravery." — "Observations."  Inafo^ 
mer  chapter  I  have  described  the  admirable  prison  system  of  Hol- 
land, and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  her  mild  penal  laws 
only  four  or  five  persons  were  executed  in  a  year,  at  a  date  whenthci 
were  being  hanged  in  England  a  dozen  at  a  time. 

t  Grotius,  Inleiding,  etc.,  b.  ii.  dccl  18,  28;  Davies^s  ''Holhuid,"i 
90.     If  parents  had  four  children,  they  could  win  away  oi|f 
half  of  their  property  to  others;  if  less  than  four,  two  thiidl. 
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to  the  eldest  son  grew  up  under  the  Ia\ys  of  England.* 
The  Puritans  who  settled  New  England  adopted  the 
idea  of  the  equal  distribution  of  property,  in  case  there 
was  no  will — giving  to  the  eldest  son,  however,  in  some 
colonies  a  double  portion,  according  to  the  Old  Test- 
ament injunction — and  thence  it  has  spread  over  the 
whole  United  States.t  We  have  not  yet  advanced  far 
enough  to  prohibit  the  capricious  disinherison  of  a  faith- 
ful wife  or  dutiful  children.  That  too,  however,  will 
come  in  time,  when  we  have  shaken  off  a  little  more  of 
our  barbaric  traditions. 

There  was  one  custom  in  connection  with  the  law  of 
inheritance  which  was  picturesque  in  Holland,  and  no 
less  so  in  New  York,  where  it  was  established  by  the 
early  settlers,  and  prevailed  until  the  English  rule  began. 
All  the  property  of  a  debtor,  including  his  land — some- 
thing unknown  in  England — was  subject  to  the  claims 
of  his  creditors,  before  and  after  death.  But  the  law 
went  further.  A  widow  was  entitled  to  her  dower  in 
all  her  husband's  estate,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was 
bound  for  her  share  of  his  debts.  If  the  debts  exceeded 
the  estate,  the  obligations  might  sweep  away  all  her 
own  private  property,  for  which  the  law  made  careful 
provision,  and  so  a  mode  was  provideil  for  renouncing 
her  dower,  which  also  released  her  from  the  creditors.:}: 


»  De  Witt's  »•  Interest  of  Honand/*  p.  34 ;  Sir  Joshua  Child's  **  Dis- 
counte  of  Trade,"  etc. 

t  Some  writers  liave  attributed  this  equal  division  of  property  to 
A  custom  banded  down  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  But  this  custom  gave  the  real  estate  of  intestates  to  the 
males  alone.  The  American  law,  borrowed  from  Holland,  includes 
females  as  well.    As  to  the  English  custom  in  Kent,  see  Gneist,  i.  168. 

X  Id  England,  until  a  very  recent  day,  the  husband  took  not  only 
all  the  wife^s  property,  but  also  all  her  earnings. 
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Having  obtained  permission  from  the  court,  and  having 
selected  a  guardian,  the  widow,  in  borrowed  garments, 
and  retaining  nothing  in  her  possession  which  she  had 
received  from  her  husband,  stood  before  his  bier.    Hand- 
ing a  straw  to  her  guardian,  he  threw  it  on  the  coffin, 
renouncing  and  surrendering  in  her  name  the  dower  and 
all  interest  in  the  estate.     This  was  the  ceremony  per- 
formed by  the  widow  of  the  sovereign  of  Holland  in 
1404.     In  some  of  the  other  States  the  custom  varied 
slightly,  the  widow  placing  her  keys  and  purse  on  her 
husband's  tomb.   This  was  done  in  the  same  year  by  the 
widow  of  the  Count  of  Flanders.*    Thus  even  royalty 
was  made  to  bow  before  the  law.   One  step  further,  and 
in  the  next  century  the  citizens  of  Bruges  arrested  their 
.own  sovereign  for  his  private  debts.f    This  is  something 
of  a  contrast  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  England. 
There,  even  the  nobilitv  are  so  far  above  the  law  that 
the  members  of  the  noble  order  have  alwavs  obtained 
exemption  from  arrest  on  civil  process,  while  royalty  is 
entirely  beyond  its  jurisdiction. 

The  next  peculiarity  in  the  laws  of  Holland  relating 
to  land  is,  that  all  conveyances  and  mortgages  of  real 
estate  were  recjuired  to  be  recorded  in  a  public  office  in 


♦  Davies's  "  Holland;'  i.  185  ;  Grattan's  "  History  of  the  Ketber- 
lands/*  p.  51.  In  New  York  the  widow  "  pushed  away  the  estite 
with  her  foot,"  or  laid  the  key  on  the  coffin.  See  Daly*s  "*  Jodiciil 
Organization  of  the  Courts  of  New  York."  In  Pennsylvania,  a  widow 
whose  first  husband  had  died  insolvent  had  to  1>e  married  in  ha 
shift.     Lecky's  "  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,^  iiu  309. 

f  Grattan,  p.  51.  The  Netherlanders  had  a  great  horror  of  <kU 
and  debtors.  In  Holland,  the  bankrupt's  portrait  was  hung  on  the 
gallows,  and  the  fraudulent  bankrupt  was  denied  the  privilege  d 
sanctuary.     Davics,  i.  390. 
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order  to  give  them  validity.*  As  this  system,  not  de- 
rived from  England,  has,  with  certain  limitations,  pre- 
vailed in  parts  of  the  United  States  from  the  earliest 
colonial  times,  and,  becoming  universal,  has  influenced  so 
greatly  the  general  distribution  of  land  in  this  country,t 
and  as  its  history  seems  to  be  but  slightly  understood,:^ 
I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  giving  a  little  space  to  a  sub- 
ject which  some  readers  may  consider  too  professional 
to  be  of  general  interest. 

Sir  William  Temple  attributes  the  introduction  of  a 
public  registry  into  Holland  and  Flanders  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  §  That  monarch  did  a  great  work  in 
simplifying  and  reducing  to  order  the  laws  of  the  va- 
rious towns  and  provinces,  J  but  the  registry  system  far 
antedates  his  time.  It  is  referred  by  some  Continental 
writers  to  the  ancient  Greeks,^  but,  like  many  other 
ideas  with  which  that  nation  has  been  credited,  it  prob- 
ably came  to  them  from  the  Egyptians. 

About  half  a  century  ago,  there  was  found  in  a  tomb 


*  To  this  system  Sir  William  Temple  attributed,  in  part,  the  com- 
mereial  prosperity  of  the  Dutch,  as  it  gave  security  to  all  dealings  in 
real  estate.  **  Observations  of  the  United  Provinces,''  chap,  i.,  '*  Popu- 
lar Discontent/'  Sir  Joshua  Child,  writing  in  1693,  ascrilxid  the  low 
rate  of  interest  in  Holland  largely  to  **  the  ascertaining  real  securi- 
ties by  their  public  registries,''  the  want  of  which,  he  said,  and  not 
the  want  of  money,  made  borrowing  difficult  in  England.  **  Dis- 
course of  Trade,"  by  Sir  Joshua  Child. 

t  See  Webster's  Speech  at  Plymouth,  Kent's  *'  Com.,"  vol  iv.,  etc. 

J  See  *'  New  American  Cycloprcdia,"  article  **  Recording,"  which 
gives  it  as  an  American  invention. 

§  »^  Works,"  Sir  William  Temple  (ed.  1757),  i.  191 ;  iii.  53. 

I  Davics's  *' Holland,"  i.  389,  etc.;  Grattan,  p.  77. 

•^  See  authorities  cited  by  Cooper  on  '*  Registration,"  etc.  (Lon- 
don, 1831),  p.  42. 
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in  Upper  Egypt,  by  the  side  of  a  xnummy,  a  deed  dated 
106  B.C.,  written  on  papyrus,  and  in  a  good  state  of  pres- 
ervation.   This  deed,  very  simple  in  its  lang^uage,  oo&- 
veyed  a  piece  of  land  in  the  city  of  Thebes.     It  gives 
the  names  of  the  sovereigns  reigning  at  the  time — Cleo- 
patra, and  Ptolemy,  her  son,  sumamed  Alexander.    It 
describes  the  grantors  by  name,  and  also  more  particih 
larly,  as  follows :  Pamonthes,  '^  aged  about  forty-five,  of 
middle  stature,  dark  complexion,  handsome  person,  bakL 
round-faced,  and  straight-nosed ;''  Semmuthis,  one  of  the 
female  grantors, ''  aged  about  twenty-two  years,  of  mid- 
dle size,  yellow  complexion,  round-faced,  flat-nosed,  and 
of  quiet  demeanor.*'     It  then  states  that   they  have 
sold  the  following  piece  of  land — giving  the  bounds  of 
the  property — and  concludes :  "  Xechutes  the  less,  the 
son  of  Asos,  aged  about  forty  years,  of  middle  stature, 
yellow  complexion,  cheerful  countenance,  long  face,  and 
straight  nose,  with  a  scar  upon  the  middle  of  his  fore- 
head, has  bought  the  same  for  one  talent  of  brass  money, 
the  vendors  being  the  acting  salesmen  and  warrantors 
of  the  sale.     Nechutes,  the  purchaser,  has   accepted 
the  same."    This  instrument  was  written  in  Greek,  was 
sealed,  and  bears  a  certificate  that  it  had  been  registered 
in  a  public  office.* 


♦  The  Xorth  American  Review  for  October,  1840,  p.  313,  g^TCS  a  copy 
of  this  deed,  which  is  doubtless  genuine.  Kent's  **  Com."  (9th  edA 
iv.  462.  Recent  explorations  show  that  as  early  as  the  sixth  centoir 
B.C.  it  was  customary  to  preserve  in  temples  of  Babylonia  copies  of 
important  records  of  private  business  transactions,  such  as  the  sik 
of  lands  or  slaves.  It  seems  that  each  of  the  contracting  parties  ^^ 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  record,  made  on  a  clay  tablet,  and  a  third  copy 
was  placed  in  the  temple.  These  have  come  to  light  by  the  thou- 
sands. Nothing  has,  however,  yet  been  discovered  to  show  thit 
such  a  deposit  was  required  to  make  the  transaction  legal,  althoagli 
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• 

However  the  practice  may  have  come  into  Europe, 
although  probably  it  was  handed  down  by  the  world- 
absorbing  Romans/  we  find  it  prevailing  in  the  Frank 
monarchy  at  a  very  early  date.  When  the  Franks 
swept  over  Western  Europe,  instead  of  exterminating 
the  language,  customs,  and  kws  of  the  people,  as  was 
done  in  England  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they  brought 
about  a  rude  amalgamation.  They  found  the  Roman 
law  in  force,  and  upon  it  engrafted  their  own  barbaric 
code.  Out  of  the  mixture  grew  up  a  new  system  of 
law  embodied  in  the  "  Coutumes."t  Under  this  system, 
which  extended  not  only  over  France,  but  also  over  the 
Netherlands  under  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  it 
seems  that  in  early  times  the  registry  of  a  deed,  or  its 
execution  before  a  public  officer,  was  necessary  to  make 
it  valid  as  against  third  parties4 

In  France,  the  feeling  among  the  wealthy,  as  it  has 
always  been  in  England,  was  strongly  adverse  to  a  sys- 
tem which  gave  publicity  to  their  private  afTairs.  The 
old  practice  having  apparently  died  out  with  the  growth 
of  the  feudal  system,  Henry  II.,  in  1553,  issued  an  edict 
which  enjoined  the  registration  of  all  instruments  af- 
fecting land.  He  was  probably  incited  to  this  by  some 
influence  from  the  Netherlands;  but  the  movement 
amounted  to  nothing,  as  the  edict  seems  never  to  have 
been  enforced.    In  1673,  Louis  XIV.  issued  another 


it  18  very  probable.  There  are  indications  that  the  custom  is  much 
more  ancient  than  even  the  sixth  century. 

♦  Under  the  Roman  law  it  was  necessary  to  register  **  donations " 
and  **  substitutions  -^  in  onlcr  to  give  them  validity  against  third 
parties.     Cooper  on  "  Registration,"  p.  18. 

t  Sec  "  Nouveau  Coutumier  Q^n^ral "  of  Bounlot  de  Richebourg 
(Paris,  1724).  t  Cooper  on  "  Registration/*  etc. 
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The  history  of  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  r^istration 
of  titles  into  England  is  an  interesting  one,  throwing 
great  light  upon  the  modes  of  thought  which  have  in- 
fluenced her  upper  classes.  In  the  latter  days  of  the 
Long  Parliament  the  subject  was  first  taken  up  by  the 
famous  committee  on  the  Reformation  of  the  Law,  of 
which  Matthew  Uale  was  chairman.  Some  months  after 
its  appointment,  this  body  reported  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  the  draft  of  a  very  notable  measure. 
It  provided  for  registries  in  every  county,  in  which  aD 
deeds  and  other  instruments  afTecting  real  estate  were 
to  be  recorded,  the  record  of  a  conveyance  to  a  bona- 
fide  purchaser  cutting  off  all  prior  unrecorded  transfers 
and  *'  incumbrances."  * 


(Middelburg,  1767),  book  ii.  part  5,  sec.  13.  Grotios  refers  to  the 
edict  of  Charles  V.,  promulgated  in  1529,  "Groot  Placaet  Boek'' 
(The  Hague,  1658),  folio,  p.  374,  and  to  the  ordinance  of  the  States 
of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  promulgated  in  1598.    Idem,  p.  1957. 

The  ordinance  of  1598  is  as  follows :  ''  Concerning  all  which  Liens, 
Cessions,  and  Transfers,  we  have  charged  and  commanded,  and  do 
charge  and  command  by  these  presents,  the  afQresaid  Registrr- 
masters,  Loan-lords  [feudal  lords],  or  those  who  are  in  their  stead 
and  the  Secretaries  in  the  Towns  and  Villages,  to  keep  everywhere 
good  and  pertinent  Registers— and  to  avoid  frauds,  the  Secretaries 
are  obliged  before  the  transfer  or  mortgage  to  record  the  Letters 
[papers]  in  a  Register  or  Protocol,  in  order  to  be  andersignedyin  the 
effecting  of  the  transfer  or  lien,  by  the  officer  and  two  of  the  comt, 
in  the  aforesaid  Register  or  Protocol.'' — Original  record  at  The 
Hague.  From  Holland  the  system  has  spread  over  a  large  part  cf 
Continental  Europe. 

*  "  Lord  Somers's  Tracts,"  vi.  191.  The  bill  is  quite  an  elaborate 
one,  and,  if  enacted,  would  have  given  England  much  the  suae 
registry  system  as  the  United  States  has  to-day.  One  of  its  detaOi 
is  quite  suggestive  of  a  Netherland  influence.  In  each  coonfy  tke 
justices  of  the  peace  were  to  present  to  the  grand  jaiy  the  names  of 
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all  alienations  of  real  estate  must  take  place  before  the 
schepens.*  That  of  Hamburg,  1270,t  that  of  Bremen, 
14334  and  the  revised  statutes  of  Lubeck§  provided 
further  that  a  perfect  title  depended  on  recording  the 
sale  in  the  public  archives  of  the  city.|  The  same  was 
true  of  Cologne,  Magdeburg,  and  other  cities  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  soon  after  mortgages  were  also  re- 
quired to  be  recorded.^r 

It  was  therefore  the  system  already  existing  which 
Charles  V.  perfected  and  rendered  general  for  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  which  was  afterwards  extended  by  the 
States,  or  legislature,  of  Holland,  so  as  to  cover  all  in- 
struments affecting  land,  requiring  them  to  be  regis- 
tered in  order  to  give  them  validity.** 


♦  Motley,  i.  35.  t  Title  i.  art.  6.  t  Ord.  43,  59. 

$  Book  ill.  title  0,  art.  2. 

I  For  these  refereDCCs  I  am  indebted  to  the  researches  of  my 
friend,  J.  Bleecker  Miller,  of  New  York. 

TT  Cooper  on  "  Registration,"  p.  56.  According  to  authorities  cited 
by  this  author  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  had  the  same  system  in 
their  "  nantissement,"  p.  13.  Under  this  system,  a  grantee  or  mort- 
gagee took  his  deed  or  mortgage  to  the  judicial  officers  of  the  dis- 
trict, made  his  claim  under  it,  and  they  endorsed  their  certificate  of 
the  transaction  and  entered  it  in  the  public  records. 

♦♦  *'  Real  estate,  such  as  houses  and  land,  was  from  of  old  not 
considered,  in  many  localities  of  Holland,  as  delivered  over  unless 
the  transfer  occurred  before  the  magistrate  of  the  locality  where  the 
property  was  situated.  If  the  transfer  was  effected  otherwise,  it  was 
invalid.  This  was  made  a  common  law  for  all  these  countries  at  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  fV.],  and  by  the  States  it  was  enacted, 
in  addition,  that  the  transfer  be  registered,  and  whenever  resulting 
from  sale  or  exchange  that  the  fortieth  pemiy — two  and  a  half  per 
cent. — be  paid  for  the  common  benefit,  also  under  penalty  of  being 
invalidati'd."— "Inleiding  tot  de  Hollandsche  Hechtsgeleerdheid  " 
(*'  Introduction  to  the  Jurisprudence  of  Holland  "),  Hugo  Qrotius 
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The  history  of  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  registration 
of  titles  into  England  is  an  interesting  one,  throwing 
great  light  upon  the  modes  of  thought  which  have  in- 
fluenced her  upper  classes.     In  the  latter  days  of  the 
Long  Parliament  the  subject  was  first  taken  up  by  the 
famous  committee  on  the  Reformation  of  the  Law,  of 
Avhich  Matthew  Hale  was  chairman.    Some  months  after 
its  appointment,  this  body  reported  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  the  draft  of  a  very  notable  measore. 
It  provided  for  registries  in  every  county,  in  which  all 
deeds  and  other  instruments  affecting  real  estate  were 
to  be  recorded,  the  record  of  a  conveyance  to  a  bona- 
fide  purchaser  cutting  off  all  prior  unrecorded  transfers 
and  ''  incumbrances."  * 


(Middelburg,  1767),  book  ii.  part  5,  sec.  13.  Grotios  refers  to  the 
edict  of  Charles  V.,  promulgated  in  1529,  "  Groot  Placaet  Boek" 
(The  Hague,  1658),  folio,  p.  374,  and  to  the  ordinance  of  the  States 
of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  promulgated  in  1598.    Idem,  p.  1957. 

The  ordinance  of  1598  is  as  follows :  **  Concerning  all  which  Liens, 
Cessions,  and  Transfers,  we  have  charged  and  commanded,  and  do 
charge  and  command  by  these  presents,  the  afgresaid  Registry- 
masters,  Loan-lords  [feudal  lords],  or  those  who  are  in  their  stead, 
and  the  Secretaries  in  the  Towns  and  Villages,  to  keep  everywhere 
good  and  pertinent  Registers — and  to  avoid  frauds,  the  Secretaries 
are  obliged  before  the  transfer  or  mortgage  to  record  the  Letters 
[papers]  in  a  Register  or  Protocol,  in  order  to  be  undersigned, in  the 
effecting  of  the  transfer  or  lien,  by  the  officer  and  two  of  the  court, 
in  the  aforesaid  Register  or  Protocol." — Original  record  at  The 
Hague.  From  Holland  the  system  has  spread  over  a  large  part  of 
Continentiil  Europe. 

*  "  Lord  Somers's  Tracts,"  vi.  191.  The  bill  is  quite  an  elaborate 
one,  and,  if  enacted,  would  have  given  England  much  the  same 
registry  system  as  the  United  States  has  to-day.  One  of  its  details 
is  quite  suggestive  of  a  Netherland  influence.  In  each  county  the 
justices  of  the  peace  were  to  present  to  the  grand  jury  the  names  d 
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But  the  standing  committee  of  the  House  was  com- 
posed largely  of  lawyers  opposed  to  every  reform,  it 
being  to  their  interest,  as  Ludlow  said,  ^^  to  preserve  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of  the  whole  nation  in  their 
own  hands."  For  three  months  they  struggled  with 
this  particular  bill,  attempting  to  settle  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  incumbrances."  *  In  the  end  the  bill  was 
smothered,  and  nothing  was  accomphshed.  During  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL,  registration  was  provided  for  in  the 
Bedford  Levels — settled  largely  by  Netherlanders — and 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  II.  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Yorkshire  and  Middlesex. f  But  even  in  these 
limited  districts  some  unfortunate  decisions  and  some 
defects  in  the  arrangements  have  rendered  the  system 
of  comparatively  little  value.^ 

Since  the  days  of  the  Jjong  Parliament  great  voices 
have  arisen  in  England  to  urge  the  adoption  of  this  de- 
vice for  simplifying  and  chea|)ening  the  transfer  of  land. 
Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  IIobbes,§  and  even  the  conserv- 


six  persons;  from  these  six  the  grand  jury  were  to  select  two,  one  of 
whom  WAS  to  be  elected  by  the  justices  to  serve  as  county  register. 
The  same  feature  appeared  in  the  organization  of  the  local  courts, 
which  the  committee  proposed  for  every  county.  Here  the  justices 
of  the  peace  were  to  choose  ten  men,  two  at  least  learned  in  the  law, 
and  from  this  number  the  Council  of  State  was  to  select  five  to  serve 
as  judges,  of  whom  at  least  one  was  to  be  a  lawyer.  "  I^ord  Somers's 
Tracts,**  vi.  212.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  familiar  feature  in 
the  constitutional  system  of  the  Netherlands  and  was  afterwards 
introduced  bv  Penn  into  his  colonies. 

m 

♦  Ludlow's  "  Memoirs  '*  (fol.  ed.,  1771),  p.  184.   See  also  antr,  p.  389. 

t  Blackstone,  ii.  ;W3.       t  Eilinburgh  li^rinr,  April,  1830,  p.  172. 

§  Hobbes,  who  not  only  advocated  registration  for  England,  but 
also  urge<l  a  refonn  of  the  criminal  code  and  the  amalgamation  of 
law  and  equity,  had  passed  a  large  part  of  his  mature  life  upon  the 
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ative  Blackstone,  have  spoken  or  written  in  its  behalf. 
In  the  present  century,  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Lord 
Brougham,  with  a  host  of  lesser  lights,  have  added  their 
influence,  but  all  in  vain.  In  1829,  a  parliamentary  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
laws  relating  to  real  property  in  England.  They  took 
the  opinions  of  all  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  coon- 
try,  and,  in  1830,  made  a  report  in  which  they  pointed 
out  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  under  which  all  title- 
deeds  are  kept  by  the  owners  without  being*  recorded, 
showing  how  it  led  to  insecurity  of  title  and  enormoos 
expenses  in  the  transfer  or  mortgaging  of  land,  and  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  a  registi*}''  law  to  sim- 
plify and  cheapen  alienation.  This,  however,  was  what 
the  land-owners  of  England  did  not  wish,  and  the  prop- 
osition was  rejected.  Each  year  the  ownership  of  land 
gives  more  importance  to  the  proprietor.  This  impor- 
tance is  not  to  be  shared  with  the  plebeians.  Some  day, 
however,  the  lethargic  plebeians  of  England  may  revolt 
against  the  doctrine.* 


ContiDcnt.     "  The  Early  History  of  Institutions,-'  Maine  (ed.  of 
Ilenry  Holt,  1888),  pp.  395-397. 

*  The  whole  spirit  of  the  feudal  system  was  opposed  to  any  regi^ 
try  of  titles.  Edward  I.  of  England  at  one  time  caused  writs  of  qao 
warranto  to  be  issued,  calling  upon  his  nobles  to  produce  the  title- 
deeds  of  their  estates.  The  stout  Earl  Warrenne  put  a  speedy  stop 
to  this  lawyer-like  infringement  of  the  patricians'  rights.  Baring  a 
rusty  sword,  and  flinging  it  on  the  tabic  of  the  commissioners,  he 
said :  "  This  is  my  title-deed.  By  the  sword  my  fathers  won  their 
lands  when  they  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  by  my  sword 
will  I  hold  them."  In  refusing  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  ad<^ 
the  registry  system,  now  in  use  among  almost  every  other  ciTiliied 
people,  England  is  but  proving  the  truth  of  Rankers  remark,  **Ko» 
where  have  more  of  the  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  been  it* 
taincd  than  in  England." — "  Hist,  of  England,"  i.  Preface, 
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When  now  we  look  to  the  United  States,  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  institution  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  first  settlers  of  New  York, 
coming  from  Holland,  brought  it  with  them.*  In  1636, 
the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  coming  also  from  Holland, 
passed  a  law  requiring  that  for  the  prevention  of  frauds, 
all  conveyances,  including  mortgages  and  leases,  should 
be  recorded.  Connecticut,  followed  in  1639,  the  Puri- 
tans of  Massachusetts  in  1641 ;  Penn,  of  course,  intro- 
duced it  into  Pennsylvania.  Subsequently  every  State 
of  the  Union  established  substantially  the  same  system.f 
The  importance  of  this  system  in  its  effects  upon  the 
distribution  of  land  in  the  United  States  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  Introduction.^ 


•  The  laws  and  ordinances  of  New  Nethcrland  prior  to  1638  have 
been  lost ;  after  that  date  they  are  complete.  But  the  first  record 
in  the  ofilce  of  the  colonial  secretary,  that  of  1630,  is  of  a  deed ;  and 
the  first  law  in  existence  relating  to  the  subject,  that  of  1652,  refers 
to  prior  ordinances,  now  lost,  requiring  all  deeds  to  be  recorded. 
"  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  New  Nethcrland,"  p.  130.  See  also  p. 
114.  Hence  there  must  have  been  a  law  before  1638,  and  probably 
one  before  1630. 

t  Kent's  **  Commentaries,"  iv.  456,  etc. 

J  See  also,  upon  this  whole  subject,  a  very  able  monograph  on 
**  The  Land  System  of  the  New  England  Colonies,"  by  Melville 
Egleston,  published  in  the  fourth  series  of  **  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science."  This  paper 
shows  how  much  of  the  prosperity  of  New  England  is  attributable 
to  her  laws  relating  to  the  transmission  of  land,  and  Chalmers  is 
quoted  as  an  authority  for  the  statement  that  these  laws  "  not  only 
mark  the  spirit  of  the  people,  but  were  probably  the  cause  of  more 
lasting  consequences." 

In  the  system  which  they  established,  there  were,  as  Mr.  Egles- 
ton remarks,  three  important  features:  Fii*st,  the  land  of  an  intes- 
tate was  divided  equally  among  his  children,  excepting  that  in  some 
colonies  the  eldest  son  received  a  double  portion  ;  second,  all  lands 


In  cl'jsing  this  sketch  of  the  law.  and  the  mode  of 
a/lrninisteriDg  justice  in  the  Netherlands,  it  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  point  out  some  farther  reforms,  bor- 
rowfMl  frr>m  Holland,  which  Penn  incorporated  into  his 
C4;lehrated  Ccxle  for  Pennsylvania.     Section  x.  of  his 
laws  provided,  ^'  That  all  prisons  shall  be  work-houses 
for  felons,  vagrants,  and  loose  and  idle  persons ;  whereof 
one  shall  Ik;  in  every  county."    This  was  unknown  in 
P^ngland,  but  in  Holland  the  prisons  were  all  work- 
liouw'S,  and  were  models  for  the  world.*    The  provision 
in  H<>x;tion  xiii.,  ^^That  all  prisons  shall  be  free,  as  to 
fcM^H,  boanl,  and  lodging,"  was  borrowed  from  the  same 
<|uartor.t     So  was  the   requirement  of    section   xix., 
that  before  marriage  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
partii'H  Hhould  be  first  consulted.    In  Holland  this  was 
n»guliit(Hl  by  sjwcial  laws,  under  which,  if  the  parents 
unriMisonubly  refused  their  consent,  it  could  be  waived 
by  the  magistrates.    By  section  xiv.  one  third  of  the 
land  o(  a  jK'rson  dying  and  leaving  legal  issue,  and  aU 
tlu»  land  in  other  cases,  was  liable  for  his  debts.    Under 
tho  Outoh  law,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  all  liable,  while 
in  Kuirland  it  was  all  exempt-    Section  xxv.  of  Penn's 
(\hIo  pwo  ono  thirtl  of  the  estate  of  a  murderer  to  the 
next  of  kill  of  his  victim.     In  Holland,  any  person  who 
aiustnl  I  ho  death  of  another*  even  by  negligence  not 
amounting  to  munler,  was  boond  to  pay  an  annuity 


w^rv  uuulo  li:ib>  tV»r  ihe  v^«*l»t*  of  ihieii  omxr.  daring  Lb  life  ind 
after  UU  vWath;  thirvK  cv>CT\f5;ino»  w«np  smplilSed,  and  a  system 
<r*C:il'L'<!i^«.l  uuJer  wltWh  All  Jtf«fdi»  aod  nwrtsragrs  had  to  be  re- 
v.vn.k'1.1  I'p.  3»\  ys  .  TJie>«f  pr-^Titficoij  ot"  law  wvre  anknown  in  Eng- 
!iia«K  b'lz  wvrv  i.*l  bcm.»wt^U  trvm.  Ebjllujxiii^  with  the  exception  of 
•:it»    'dK'  \i\y'rr^  i  .t«.*aoie  poctium  Ct>  irfie  iriUitst  wo,  lor  which  the 

•  Pu--..'^^  -  Ho::;i3»J/*  ui.  ^5*4  t  Idea. 
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to  the  widow  and  children.^  By  section  xxviii.  all 
children  within  the  province,  over  the  age  of  twelve, 
were  to  be  taught  a  trade.  In  Holland,  the  children 
of  such  persons  as  were  too  poor  to  support  them  were 
brought  up  at  the  public  expense  until  a  certain  age, 
under  the  inspection  of  the  burgomaster,  and  were  then 
bound  out  as  apprentices  to  some  trade  or  manufacture.f 

These,  with  religious  toleration,  and  the  institutions 
which  have  been  already  noticed,  make  up  the  reforms 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Code  which  have  always  excited 
such  just  admiration.  Although  unfamiliar  to  English- 
men, who  pronounce  them  far  ahead  of  the  age,  it  seems 
a  little  extravagant,  however,  to  credit  their  invention 
to  the  fertile  intellects  of  Penn  and  Algernon  Sidney.  X 

Such  are  the  leading  institutions,  political  and  legal, 
for  which  the  American  Eepublic  is  indebted,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  Netherland  Republic,  itself  the  heir 
of  all  the  ages.  Some  of  them,  especially  our  written 
constitutions,  have  been  greatly  improved  upon ;  but  at 
the  time  of  their  introduction  into  America  few,  if  any, 
of  them  could  be  found  in  any  country  of  Europe  ex- 
cept the  Netherlands.  Having  completed  our  sketch  of 
their  history,  let  us  now  bring  them  together,  in  order 
that  we  may  appreciate  their  combined  importance. 

First  comes  the  Federal  Constitution,  a  written  in- 
strument as  opposed  to  the  unwritten  English  Consti- 
tution. Next  are  the  provisions  of  this  instrument 
placing  checks  on  the  ]X)wer  of  the  President  in  declar- 
ing war  and  peace,  and  in  the  appointment  of  judges 
and  all  im|X)rtant  executive  officers.    Then  comes  the 


♦  Davicft,  i.  97.  t  Mem,  i.  488. 

J  Sec  "Life  of  William  Pcnn,"  by  Wm.  Ilepworth  Dixon  (Berlin 
cd.),  ii.  31. 

II.— 30 
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rr'fyfA^  ifrypui2Z^¥m  of  tbe  Semiisc* — at  moDaSsAt  ami  tic  i 

itik^f.  a^l  rui'yt  cast^  in  Stat^  and  CkandL.  Afber  tiKsr 
f((»s)atitirv;!«  #>f  tb^  naiiofud  srstem.  Int  not  las  ismpGKUSL 
UAUpw  (jf^r  i^UiUi  cr/Di^itiitioiis.  our  firecdom  of  Rl^n. 
'Mf  fn^i  \msm,  our  wide  soffrage.  and  oar  wmten  inl- 
l//t.  With  these  cfime  the  free  schools,  for  boys  iid 
fptSn  alike^  the  tr>wnship  srstem  i with  its  sequence  of 
Umn\  nfflf-^ovemment  in  county  and  State  i»  the  intks 
\nttuUmi'At  of  the  jadician%  the  absence  of  primognu- 
tun%  thf;  Huhjr5Ction  of  kind  to  execution  for  debt,  and 
thi;  nynUtm  of  r(5Cfmling  deeds  and  mortgages.  Added 
to  th*?m?  are  our  public  prosecutors  of  erune  in  erm 
vAmuiy,  tho  conHtitutional  guarantee  that  every  accused 
pf^fNon  nhall  have  subpoenas  for  his  witnesses  and  coon- 
mA  for  hJH  defence,  the  reforms  in  our  penal  and  prison 
nvhUmii,  th(5  (^mancipation  of  married  women,  and  the 
whoh)  or^anizati(m  of  our  public  charitable  and  refor- 
matory work. 

Taking  thc^so  institutions  all  together,  is  there  any 
(MMiMc^  for  wonder  that  they  excite  astonishment  among 
nnwlorn  Kn^lish  scholars  and  statesmen,  who,  looking 
hiMirut  h  thc^  moro  surface  resemblances  of  language  and 
donuvstii^  habits,  seek  an  explanation  of  the  manifest 
clilTcMHMu^i^  hotwoon  the  people  of  England  and  a  people 
in  tho  TnittMl  States  assumed  by  them  to  be  of  the  same 
bliMMl  i  ^  Those  ol>sorvers,  unlike  some  of  our  American 
writois,  soo  phiinly  enough  that  our  institutions  are  not 


*  S<H^  opinions  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  GUiistone,  Lord  Salis- 
hnry.  <  to.,  t^uottnl  in  tho  Introduction.  Sir  Henry  Maine  adds:  ''The 
sitfnrtl  >noooss  ot*  tho  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  in  stemming 
evil  tondonoios  may  woU  till  the  Englishmen  trbo  live  in /mot  Bh 
>n>iU  vrith  wonder  and  envy." — '•  Fi^MiUr  GoT>emment.** 
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inherited  from  England,  however  much  we  may  have 
of  English  characteristics. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  whole  theory  of  society 
and  government  in  the  two  countries  has  always  been 
radically  different.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  but 
natural  that  our  forefathers  should  turn  for  their  prec- 
edents, not  to  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy,  but  to  a  re- 
public— a  republic  which  was  the  beacon  light  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,  and  whose  people  were  our 
warmest  unselfish  sympathizers  throughout  the  Revo- 
lution, as  they  also  proved  themselves  to  the  Union 
cause  during  our  late  struggle  for  a  national  existence.* 


♦  The  Xctherland  Republic  did  not  forDially  recognize  the  inde- 
{)endence  of  the  United  States  until  the  19th  of  April,  1783,  but  its 
|)eople  hnd  throughout  the  war  earnestly  sympathized  with  the  pa- 
triots. In  taking  formal  action,  democratic  Fricsland  was  the  first 
of  the  seven  Provinces  to  adopt  the  resolution  which  recognized 
John  Adams,  whose  services  were  invaluable,  as  the  accredited  min- 
iver from  an  independent  nation.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  among 
the  people  at  large.  At  Franeker,the  students  illuminated  the  uni- 
versity. At  Leeuwarden,  with  the  sanction  of  the  States,  the  Burgh- 
ers* Club  had  a  medal  stnick  off,  on  one  side  of  which  was  the  in- 
scription, "  To  the  State  of  Friesland,  in  grateful  recognition  of  the 
acts  of  the  Assembly  in  February  and  April,  1782,  by  the  Burghers' 
Club  of  Leeuwarden.  Liberty  and  Zeal/'  On  the  other  side  was 
engraved  a  Frisian  in  ancient  costume,  holding  out  his  right  hand 
to  an  American,  while  with  his  left  he  rejects  the  peace  offered  by 
the  Briton.  Netherland  Annals  for  1781  and  1782.  (For  a  copy  of 
this  artistic  medal,  with  copies  of  two  others  of  cf^ual  beauty  struck 
off  bv  the  States-General  to  commemorate  their  recognition  of  Ameri- 
can  Independence,  and  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands,  Oct. 
7th.  17S2,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  U.  Thayer,  United 
States  Minister  at  The  Hague.)  To  Luzac,  professor  of  history  at 
Ix'vden,  Washington  wrote,  acknowledging  the  debt  of  America  to 
such  men  as  he.     Sparks's  ^*  Writings  of  Washington,"  xi.  222.     In 
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editing  this  letter  Sparks  says:  ^To  do  pen  in  Europe  were  the 
United  States  so  much  indebted  for  a  just  representation  of  tbeir 
affairs  and  defence  of  tbeir  rights  as  to  that  of  Professor  Luzac." 
During  our  Civil  War  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  always  fomd 
a  ready  market  in  Holland,  and  were  bought  there  in  vast  amounts, 
while  the  English  were  investing  in  Confederate  securities.  Tlie 
Hollanders  believed  in  republican  institntions ;  the  leading  classes 
in  England  had  no  such  confideoce,  since  their  sympathies  were 
mainly  in  the  opposite  direction. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  SOOTCHIRISH,  THE  PURITANS  OF  THE  SOUTH 

CONCLUSION 

The  preceding  chapter  was  devoted  mainly  to  show- 
ing how  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States 
were  derived  from  the  Netherland  liepublic ;  and  how 
they  found  their  way  into  Pennsylvania  and  the  New 
England  colonies.  I  have  already  said  something,  and 
shall  say  a  little  more  hereafter,  in  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  these  institutions  on  America,  causing  it  to  dif- 
fer so  widely  from  the  mother  country.  But  if  the  story 
were  concluded  here,  it  would  be  very  incomplete,  for 
the  dissimilarity  between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  England  is  not  due  wholly  to  an  original 
difference  in  institutions.  There  was,  in  addition,  an- 
other cause  at  work,  the  presence  of  which  must  be  kept 
in  mind  by  any  one  who  would  understand  the  full 
course  of  American  development. 

Viewing  the  United  States  from  the  standpoint  of 
England  and  her  writers,  one  would  conclude  that  its 
|>eople — certainly  those  who  have  given  character  to 
the  nation — were  of  almost  pure  p]nglish  descent.  But 
such  a  conclusion  has  no  more  of  a  basis  in  fact  than  has 
the  theory  which  deduces  the  institutions  of  America 
from  those  of  England.  New  England,  with  her  Puri- 
tan population,  has  played  a  great  part  in  American  his- 
tory— a  part  which  no  fair-minded  student  would  desire 


V/  QrA^^Tfii^.m^ZK :  r,4ii  rve!i  ia  Bevr^'niTaxrr  dars  her 
f'/-r  ^:ffioz.jfA  'xkt^  !!..<  AshgTa'a.  Txaeir  sn^e  assuciatcs 
'-«p^f..r:ri  rna/k:  ap  the  Uni-jii  bare  alsi>  puved  iheir  part 
in  h.-Cor}'.  with  res^ilts  wbicc.  Eb>  -i-oe  *^in^?  fc*  the 
injth  can  affon]  to  oTi^ri-X't  Tbey  scood  up  with  their 
I'ahtan  brethren  in  Xew  EngLmd  to  tf>gr^i>|i^  American 
inrj*rji^nd*^nc#r,  and,  in  time,  they  all  ftdopced  ihe  nn-En^- 
li.«i!j  iniftitotions  which  hare  girea  to  America  its  dis- 
tinrrtiv*;  character.  Bat  to  understand  how  this  came 
aU^ut  we  rniLst  disahose  oar  minds  of  the  idea  that  at 
thf;  tirrif?  of  the  Revolution  these  ec^oaies  were  nnder 
thr*  Knfrli.->h  influence  which  had  controlled  them  at  an 
f?arlier  clay.  Had  this  influence  still  continued  in  full 
vif.y>r.  ;in<l  had  the  leading  men  in  these  colonies,  espe 
rrially  in  thosf?  of  the  South,  been  as  lar^lv  of  English 
di'jw^fnt  jiH  i.s  generally  assumed^  they  would  have  shown 
littlcMh'Hire  for  independence,  and  the  American  Revohi- 
tirm,  in  the  eighteenth  century  at  least,  would  not  hare 
iHHJorni?  an  accomplished  fact. 

That  Xc'w  York,  New  Jersev,  Delaware,  and  Pennsvl- 
VHnia  ha<l  a  large  Dutch  population  is  known  to  eveir 
n»jMl<T.  So  is  tiie  fact  that  French  Huguenots  were 
found  scatt(jre<l  through  all  the  American  colonies,  one 
c»r  \\\i*\\\  |M»rp(»tuating  his  name  in  Faneuil  Hall,  theCra- 
dl<^  of  LilxTty,  in  Hoston.  Added  to  these  men  of  un- 
Kngiish  l)irth  w(»re  the  Germans,  who,  driven  from  the 
V\\\\\\  inat(»  l)y  I.ouis  XIV., found  a  home  mainly  in  Penn- 
Hvlvania  and  in  Central  New  York;  in  the  latter  quar- 
ter proving  the  stanchest  defenders  of  American  liber- 
ty.*    All  thi»s(»  foreign  elements  of  our  population  have 

♦  Lrtl  by  Ilcrkimer,  they,  with  their  Dutch  and  Scotch-Irish  alUa. 
fou&rht  tit  Oriskiiny,  in  1777,  one  of  the  important  battles  oftht 
Kovohition  -  A   buttle  ^hich  by  its  results  contributed  Iai|^7  ts 
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been  noticed  by  historians,  although  due  credit  has  not 
been  always  accorded  to  their  influence.  But  taken  all 
together,  the  Hollanders,  French,  and  Germans  in  the 
American  colonies  were  less  in  number  and  very  much 
less  in  influence  than  the  men  of  another  race,  who  were 
found  mostly  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  South. 

These  were  the  Scotch  -  Irish.  Driven  from  their 
adopted  home  in  the  North  of  Ireland  by  English  perse- 
cution, there  was  burned  into  their  very  souls  the  bit- 
ter recollection  of  a  century  of  English  ingratitude  and 
English  broken  faith.  They  were  un-English  in  their 
origin,  and  they  came  to  America — which  they  have  al- 
ways looked  upon  as  their  only  country — hating  Eng- 
land, her  Church,  and  her  form  of  government  with  the 
intensest  hatred.  They  contributed  as  little  which  was 
original  to  American  institutions  as  did  the  Puritans  of 
New  England ;  but  they  were  also  willing  to  accept  new 
ideas  from  other  quarters,  and  they  contributed  elements 
to  American  thought  and  life  without  which  the  United 
States  of  to-day  would  be  impossible,  liy  them  Amer- 
ican independence  was  first  openly  advocated,  and  but  for 
their  efforts,  seconding  those  of  the  New  England  Puri- 
tans, that  indej^endence  would  not  have  been  secured. 

As  these  men  founded  none  of  the  American  colonies, 
their  story  has  found  no  place  in  the  preceding  {)ages. 
But  this  story  is  needed  to  complete  our  sketch  of  the 
Puritan  in  America.  They  were  the  Puritans  of  the 
South — Calvinists  in  theology  and  republicans  in  politics. 
Not  only  did  they  contribute  largely  to  the  success  of 
the  Ilevolution,  but  it  was  mainly  through  their  influ- 
ence that,  after  the  lievolution,  republican  institutions 


the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  the  turning  event  of  the 
struggle. 
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unknown  in  England  were  intiTidooed  into  the  ScuECfa  md 
WffKt.  In  view  of  theBe  facts,  the  Scxiftch-Iruii  sboold  n- 
iieiui  from  the  American  historians  mnch  moi^  axiefi&GC 
tlmii  liuK  hitherto  been  given  to  them.* 

Ill  a  former  chapter  +  an  aocxMmt  was  giTen  of  tbe  or- 
igin ntul  <lcvelo[)ment  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  which  exert- 
ihI  ho  marked  an  influence  upon  the  Paritaxis  of  EngliDi 
That  Kirk,  with  its  intense  Calvinism  and  its  democntir 
theori(*8  in  (Jhurch  and  State,  was  always  looked  upon 


^  AiiioiiK  (ti<)  flnit  of  liistorioiiB  to  call  attention  to  the  great  ioflc- 
(*ni'ti  of  tlu*  Sootoh-Iriiili  in  America  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Bainl  b 
hill  work  on  *'  lidigion  in  the  United  States  of  Americm,*^  pubOdiel 
in  1H44,  in  OliiMgow  and  London,  lie  snid :  **Nezt  to  the  Puritans  we 
muHt  uiKincHtioniilily  mnk  tlic  Scotcli,  ns  having  largely  contriboted 
to  form  till*  irlii^ioua  character  of  the  United  States ^^  (p.  150).  He 
tlion  proi't'cdcd  to  give  some  facts  and  figures  showing  the  grttt 
nuniluT  of  Sootcli-lriHli  who  had  settled  in  America  before  the  Rer- 
tkhition.  In  1S74,  Fronde  snpplemented  this  account  by  his  histoiy 
of  *''riio  Kn^lith  in  lix^land  in  the  Eighteenth  Century/^  where  he 
^iixo  fulU'r  HttitiMioj*  of  the  Si'otch-Irish  immigration.  Since  then, 
r\»ntnl»nti\»nH  havo  luvn  nindo  to  this  subject  by  Lecky  and  others; 
but  it  wuH  not  until  1SS1>  thnt  the  American  descendants  of  these 
nu-n  fvMiiuxl  «n  ovi^nni/ation  for  the  pur|>ose  of  showing  to  the  world 
wli.ii  \\m\  bcvn  ;u'o*>n»plislu'd  by  their  ancestors.  They  then  found- 
ed ••  riu'  Svx^roli  ImnIi  Svvlcty  of  America,''  which  has  held  three  an- 
itu.il  mtviiM^x.  .Vt  tlu'so  luvvtinps  many  valuable  monographs  luire 
Uvii  pivNvii!ovl  I'V  sv*!u>l:irs  of  eminence  from  all  sections  of  the 
l'u:tv\l  Si.i:v'<  Jvidi:ii's:  fnnu  these  productions^  to  which  I  im 
Ut^vlv  r.vu.'.cvi^  ^c  >1jaU  s*v>n  hATe  ample  material  for  a  full  his- 
loiN  vt  1:0  '  Svvivh  Irtsh  iu  America.**  In  addition  to  these  pnhli- 
v\ki:  •  v  i' i  'v*  v*;.:v'r  a  f.iioiirics  cited  hereafter,  I  am  under  obligi- 
:., .:-  ;  .  ^  .  -i.-c  i!".orui.i::oa  rvlaling  to  the  Scotch-Irish  in  the 
V'  •  ;>'  i^v:-^  'i  vv;':.::.:-  :cu:ious  fh>m  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Waddell,  of 
>..i  .  ••  \  ,.  V  .'  .  r  oiij,i>  M;i.->>haIL  Green,  of  Xaysville.  Ky.;  and 
W  :    a  :  McL^Ji;  :an.  of  Lexington,  Va. 
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by  the  Stuarts  with  disfavor.  Its  action  in  bringing 
about  the  civil  war  developed  that  disfavor  into  the 
deepest  hatred,  manifested  after  the  Bestoration  by  the 
relentless  persecution  of  all  its  members.* 

But  much  as  even  the  first  of  the  Stuarts  disliked  the 
religion  and  politics  of  his  Scottish  subjects,  he  recog- 
nized their  sterling  qualities,  and  turned  to  them  in  one 
time  of  need.  For  centuries  Ireland  had  been  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  England,  causing  ceaseless  irritation  be- 
cause its  people  would  not  tamely  submit  to  what  they 
justly  regarded  as  the  oppression  of  their  neighbors. 
During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Edmund  Spenser,  the  sol- 
dier-poet, had  laid  before  the  English  council  an  exhaust- 
ive scheme  for  the  pacification  of  the  sister  island.  He 
proposed  that  the  native  population  should  be  substan- 
tially exterminated  by  the  sword  and  by  famine,  and  re- 
placed by  English  settlers.t  Nothing  came  of  the  scheme 
at  this  time ;  but  in  the  early  days  of  James  I.  it  was 
taken  up,  although  on  a  restricted  scale.    A  rebellion  of 


*  It  is  of  interest  to  the  American  render  to  notice  that  when 
Charles  Launder  the  advice  of  Laud,  made  his  attack  on  the  Scottish 
Kirk,  lie  purposed,  as  his  next  step,  to  crush  out  all  the  independent 
■ects  in  the  American  colonies,  and  to  abolish  all  the  colonial  charters. 
I>oylc*s  "  Puritans,''  i.  197.  Nothing  but  the  rel>ellion  in  Scotland, 
incited  by  his  ecclesiastical  innovations,  frustrated  his  schemes  upon 
America,  at  a  time  when  all  England  lay  cowering  under  his  tyran- 
ny.   This  is  the  first  debt  of  America  to  Scotland. 

t  "View  of  Ireland,''  by  Edmund  Spenser,  159C.  Lord  Burghley 
has  often  been  criticised  by  sentimental  writers  for  his  neglect  of 
the  |>oet  Spenser.  As  the  great  minister  always  denounced  the  ac- 
tions of  the  English  in  Ireland  as  surpassing  in  atrocity  anything  done 
by  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  it  is  possible  that  the  political  views  of 
SpcDser  had  something  to  do  with  his  lack  of  advaoccment,  provided 
Burghley  had  any  ])ower. 
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two  of  the  great  nobles  in  the  Province  of  Ulster  fur- 
nisiif.'<i  an  excuse  fi»r  confiscating  their  vast  estate^ 
arnountinf;  to  s^jme  two  million  acres.  Of  this  princelj 
(loiiiain.  alxiut  three  fourths — consisting,  however. most- 
ly of  lK>g,  fen,  and  mountain  wastes — were  returned  to 
the  Irish  tenants.  The  remaining  five  hundred  tbos- 
sjind  acres  of  fertile  kinds  were  thrown  open  to  PrC'i- 
ostant  coUmiziition.* 

Hen?  Ix^gins  the  history  of  the  Scotch-Irish  as  aifis- 
tinctive  iMK>ple-     For  three  centuries  before  this  date. 
S<!otchuion  from  theAVestem  Highlands  had  beenfonn- 
ing  little  colonies  in  the  North  of  Ireland ;  but  these  set- 
tins,  in  the  main,  had  l>ecome  more  Irish  than  the  Irish- 
nuMi.     The  new-comers  were  of  a  different  faith  and 
lar«,n»ly  of  a  different  blood,  Protestants   and  Anglo- 
Saxons,  not  (.'atholics  and  Celts.     James  had  decided  to 
phmt  a  Protestant  colony  in  Ireland  lai^  enough  awl 
stn)n^  (Miou^li  to  hold  its  own  against  the  Catholics. 
Many  of  the  settlors  were  English,  but  the  larger  and 
more  inlluential  oleraont  came  from  the  Calvinists  of 
Sri)tlan<l.+     l»y  this  time  the  king  had  recovered  from 
his  Hist  foal's  of  their  Presbyterianism  as  a  power  hostile 
to  tlio  throne.    Abbot,  a  pronounced  Calvinist,  had  been 
math*  Trimate  of  Kngland;  a  bitter  theological  discussion 
was  wairini::  with  the  Jesnits;  so  that  for  a  brief  priod 
the  Ptiritans,  l)oth  in  England  and  Scotland,  were,  to  a 
sliirhl  extent,  in  i\>val  favor. 

It   was  under  such  conditions  that  the  colonization 
of  lister  was  boirun.     The  men  who  gave  it  character 


"  KroiuU\"  riu'  Knsrlish  in  Irplanit  in  the  Eighteenth  Ccnton,* 
'  r^  .^\>  ::..'  <ivNA*h  iM'  Ulster  is  Scotch  rather  than  £ngliib,ikor 
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were  of  the  same  class  as  those  who  afterwards  made 
New  England — i)erhap8,  however,  more  radical  in  their 
ideas.  But  the  settlers  here  were  attracted  by  excep- 
tional inducements^— a  fact  which,  in  considering  their 
subsetjuent  history,  must  always  be  kept  in  mind.  They 
were  promised  full  indulgence  for  their  religion,  and,  so 
far  as  trade  and  commerce  were  concerned,  an  act  of 
Parliament  placed  them,  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land, on  an  equality  with  their  English  brethren.* 

With  this  new  element  in  its  population  —  and  we 
must  remember  that  the  Scotch  had  as  little  share  in 
the  early  English  atrocities  in  I  Iceland  as  they  had  in 
the  later  legislation  against  the  (Catholics — and  under 
the  laws  giving  commercial  freedom  to  the  country  at 
large,  Ireland  entered  ujxm  a  new  life.  In  15vS0,  the 
population  was  roughly  estimated  at  half  a  million.  In 
1041,  it  had  grown  to  a  million  and  a  half,  of  whom  the 
Protestants  numbered  two  hundreil  and  sixty  thousand.f 
In  Ulster,  where  half  of  the  settlers  were  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians, a  complete  transformation  was  accomplished. 
This  province,  comparatively  sterile,  had  l)een  the  least 
advance<l  and  the  worst  cultivated  section  of  the  island. 
It  now  l)ecanie  one  of  the  most  flourishing  portions  of 
the  Uritish  Em])ire.  Not  only  did  the  new-comers  intro- 
duce an  agricultural  system  before  unknown,  but  they 


♦  See  Froiule,  i.  70,  fi)r  the  net  of  Piirliamcnt.  A8  to  tJie  special 
inihicenients  held  out  to  the  Scotch  eiinf;mnts,  we  h  very  brilliant 
paper,  Avith  its  authorities  cited,  on  **  The  Making  of  the  ristemian," 
hy  Rev.  John  S.  Macintosh,  of  Phila<lelphin,  a  native  of  I'lster,  in 
the  **  Proceedinjjs  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Swiety  of  America,  for  1890," 
!>.  93.  This  pnjKjr  also  shows  what  care  was  taken,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  James  himself,  in  the  selection  of  the  S<'otch  settlers,  they 
being  picked  men,  even  superior  to  the  English  colonists  (p.  94). 

t  Froudc,  I  71. 
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established  manufactares  of  wool  and  flax^  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  commerce  which  gave  to  Ireland  some 
little  importance  upon  the  Continent. 

Then,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  civil  commotions  m 
England,  came  the  Irish  uprising,  accompanied  by  the 
wholesale  massacres  of  1641,  finally  quelled  by  a  Scotch 
army  paid  by  the  English  Parliament.*  Later  on  came 
the  pacification  of  Ireland  by  the  great  Protector,  and 
the  settlement  of  his  veterans  on  the  lands  which  thev 
had  conquered.  This  event,  however,  which  has  at- 
tracted so  much  of  the  attention  of  historians,  exerted 
little  permanent  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  com- 
try.  Cromwell's  soldiers  were  settled  mainly  in  the 
provinces  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  and  after  the  Resto- 
ration they  were,  for  the  most  part,  driven  from  their 
holdings  by  the  Stuarts,  to  find  a  refuge  in  America.t 

Thus,  here  as  in  England,  the  work  of  Cromwell  was 
substantially  undone.  But  the  persecution  of  the  Dis- 
senters which  followed  his  death,  although  it  droTC 
from  the  centml  and  southern  sections  of  Ireland  the 
most  intelligent  and  industrious  of  the  population,  had 
little  effect  upon  the  elder  settlements  in  the  Xorth. 
There  the  non-conformists  were  too  numerous  and  too 
compactly  settled  to  be  harried  from  their  homes  bv  the 
intolerant  measures  of  the  crown.  Through  all  the  bit- 
ter years  which  followed  the  Restoration  thev  more 
than  held  their  own,  receiving  large  accessions  from  the 
])ersecuted  Scotch  ('ovenanters,  to  whom  they  furnished 


*  Froudc,  i.  83,  etc.  The  number  of  the  Protestants  slau^^htered 
by  the  Catliolics  at  this  time  is  variously  estimated  at  from  thirty- 
seven  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Froude  think* 
that  even  tlic  lowest  estimate  is  too  large. 

t  Idem,  i.  15G. 
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shelter  and  protection.  Finally  came  the  Revolution 
of  1GS8,  when  the  Stuarts,  having  heaped  up  the  meas- 
ure of  their  transgressions,  wei'e  driven  from  the  throne 
forever.  Attempting  to  find  their  way  back  through 
Ireland,  the  Scotch-Irish  of  Ulster  effectually  blocked 
their  progress.  By  holding  Derry  against  James,  they, 
as  Froude  has  said,  saved  William  of  Orange  half  the 
trouble  of  conquering  the  Emerald  Isle.* 

Such  was  the  record  of  the  Ulstemien.  They  had 
taken  a  wilderness  and  made  of  it  a  garden.  They  had 
baffled  the  assaults  of  the  fanatical  Catholics,  backed  by 
the  Stuarts,  and  had  stood  as  a  bulwark  for  Protestant 
England,  when  English  liberty  was  assailed.  Now  came 
the  time  for  their  reward. 

In  1698,  upon  the  demand  of  the  English  manufact- 
urers, the  woollen  industry  of  Ireland  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed. It  was  claimed  that  labor  was  cheaper  there 
than  in  England,  and  that  therefore  the  manufactured 
product  could  be  sold  at  a  lower  price.  This  was  not 
to  bo  endured.  The  interference  of  Parliament  Avas 
invoked,  and  by  a  series  of  repressive  acts  the  Irish 
looms  were  closed.f  As  one  result  of  this  legislation, 
twenty  thousand  of  the  Protestant  artisans  of  Ulster, 
deprive<l  of  employment,  left  Ii^land  for  America,  car- 
rying with  them  tlie  remembrance  of  how  English  faith, 
plighted  to  their  fathers,  had  been  broken  under  the 
influence  of  English  greed.if 

This,  however,  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  exodus. 
In  1704,  a  Test  Act  was  passed  for  Ireland,  ahnost  as 
severe  in  its  provisions  against  tlie  Dissentei's  as  against 
the  Catholics ;  Avhile  no  Toleration  Act,  like  that  in  Eng- 
land, mitigated  its  severities.    In  ])nictico  it  was  enforced 


♦  Froude,  i.  238.  t  Idem,  i.  207.  ♦  Idem,  i.  892. 
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rr^At  r.://^>'/'sAir  a^TL^n.^?  riiH-  Prorescants.  ITmier  this 
;i/.r  ry,r.^  ^,f  tr*^  n/ia^^'ja&>r!Xiidca  'T'er»  juloic^ed  to  bjii 
;if.  /  ^ff*/^'  af/'/v<r  trAt  of  pi'HrtT  «!i>tbiCLhie.  Thev  we« 
Vff^rAtU'U  Uf  kfrff^f  M:'uf^AA  of  an  J  ciuLraccer :  miirmges 
f/v  t.f,#.»r  rnin intern  w*rn=r  tledaTed  invalid,  the  issue  of 
^'tf'h  u\i%rTM%uj^i%  V7HTH  Vjostanlized  before  the  L&n-.  and 
rn^Ti  w^rnt  \»rfmfx^iU:(i  for  liriag  with  their  wives.  Even 
f  h#?  iU'iitl  wfTf,  not  exempt,  for  they  were  denied  burial 
in  tlif'ir  aru;#r<(tnil  churchvards,  amon^  their  fathers,  br 
u'iiorri  tlir;  rhurcluffl  had  l^een  founded.^ 

VVIiiit  iUc.  Stuarts,  with  their  Catholic  tendencies. 
roiiM  not,  acroniplJHh  was  now  to  be  done  bv  the  Angli- 
nin  lli^li  ('linrchiiien,  under  Queen  xVnne  andhersa^ 
crmfM'M.  Thn  (l(\struction  of  the  woollen  indastrv  had 
niriM'liMl  only  llio  ailimms.  The  Test  Act,  equally  vio- 
liUivp  of  tlin  pUul^cs  nmdo  to  the  early  settlers,  affect^ 
nil  rlnHMPH  of  tho  connnunitv.  With  its  enforcement  a 
nmv  f^xtuliiH  to  Aniorioa  began,  which  continued  until 
I  ho  pasHiip*  of  tlu^  lonjj-delayeil  Toleration  Act  forlre^ 
lund,  in  IT>^i?.  Aftor  tho  first  excitement  the  movement 
WMM  stMuowliat  anvsttnl,  in  hojies  that  Parliament,  ac- 
roiNhnir  to  lis  pnMuisos,  would  relax  its  rigorous  meas- 
ui^w  ;u:»unsi  tho  non-iHmformists.  But  about  1710  these 
l\o|H^^  w  ot>^  al^uidomnU  and  ihon^after  ships  enouirh oooM 
n*^t  Iv^  t'ouusl  iv^  rarrv  fr\nu  Tlster  to  America  the  men 
w  !'.o  \Nr».v  iiuw  ir*;v.c  to  live  exoej>t  in  the  air  of  relii!ioos 


•  '»"^.. . 
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followed  for  about  a  century,  denuded  Ireland  of  the 
best  elements  of  her  population  and  sent  them  to  the 
American  colonies.  Just  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion the  final  blow  was  struck.  The  Scotch  farmers 
who  had  settled  in  Ulster  found  a  waste  w^hich  they 
redeemed.  Most  of  them  were  tenants,  paying  a  rent 
for  their  land  based  on  its  valuation  when  taken  by  their 
ancestors.  In  1772,  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  an  absentee 
and  a  spendthrift  owning  vast  estates  in  County  Antrim, 
introduced  the  system,  which,  since  his  time,  has  be- 
come so  familiar  in  Irish  history.  At  one  move  he 
raised  the  rents  of  all  his  farms,  basing  the  increase  on 
the  value  of  their  improvements.  Other  landlords  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  a  wholesale  eviction  followed  of 
the  tenants  who  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  meet  the 
new  demands  made  upon  them.  Whole  counties  were 
almost  depopulated,  and  within  two  years  thirty  thou- 
sand of  these  evicted  farmers  crossed  the  Atlantic,  to 
find  a  homo  in  the  New  World,  where  they  could  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  own  labors.* 

Driven  from  Ireland  under  such  conditions,  the  hatred 
which  these  men  felt  for  England  and  her  institutions 
can  be  readily  imagined.  Let  us  now  see  what  manner 
of  men  thev  were,  where  thev  settled,  and  how  their 
influence  was  exerted  <m  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  bo  noticed  that  they  were 
not  socially  i)oor  peasants,  such  as  Ireland  has  contrib- 
uteil  to  America  in  later  days.  Among  them  were 
wealthv  veomen,  and  in  their  ranks  were  the  most  in- 
telligent  of  Irish  manufacturers.+  Nor  wen»  thoy  chil- 
dn*n  of  ignorance.     Although  their  schools  had  been 

♦  Froude,  ii.  119,  T^.'j,  etc.  Compare  the  system  in  the  Nether- 
land^  ante.  Vol.  I.  p.  151.  t  Idem,  i.  303 ;  ii.  125, 126. 
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closed  by  law,  they  had  all  found  means  of  private  in- 
struction in  the  common  branches ;  while  those  desiring 
a  higher  education — and  they  were  very  nomeroos— btil 
made  their  way  to  the  Presbyterian  Universities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  (Glasgow.  When  they  came  to  America, these 
Scotch-Irishmen  were  not  only  among  the  most  indus- 
trious and  virtuous,  but  they  were,  as  a  whole,  like  the 
early  settlers  of  New  England,  probablj'  the  best  edo- 
cated,  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

As  the  first  proof  of  their  general  education,  we  may 
adduce  the  document  which  heralded  their  introdactioo 
as  an  organized  body  into  New  England,  where,  disre- 
garding chronology,  we  may  begin  their  American  his- 
tory.* This  document,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  was  executed  by 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  men,  resident  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  who  empowered  their  agent  to  negotiate 
terms  with  the  (lovemor  of  Massachusetts  for  their  set- 
tlement in  that  colony.  Of  its  signers  thirteen  only 
appended  their  mark;  the  others  (ninety -six  per  cent) 
wrote  out  their  signatures  in  full.f  This  was  in  the  spring 
of  ITIS;  in  August,  five  little  vessels  landed  in  Boston 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Scotch-Irish  imnnVranti 
They  w(?re  few  in  number,  but  even  upon  New  England 
their  influence  has  not  been  unimportant.:^ 

♦  Numbers  of  them  bail  probably  come  OTcr  before,  m in ?liDg  with 
the  general  population,  nud  counted  as  Englishmen. 

+  "The  Scotch-Irish  in  New  England,"  by  Prof.  A.  L.  Perry. Will- 
iams (\>lleire.  in  **  Proccedinjrs  of  Scotch-Irisb  Socictv  of  America' 
(ISOO).  p.  107,  etc.  The  author  of  this  very  valuable  monognpk. 
which  has  been  printed  separately  in  an  enlarged  form,  justly  remiiks 
that  in  no  other  part  of  the  British  dominions  could  such  a  pn^ 
tion  of  men.  miscellaneously  selected,  have  written  tbeir  names. 

*  They  introduced  the  ix>tato,  which,  unknown  before  in  Ke* 
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Some  of  these  Scotch -Irishmen  remained  in  Boston 
and  its  vicinity.  One  of  the  race  furnished  Washing- 
ton's Cabinet  with  its  first  Secretary  of  War,  in  the 
person  of  Major -General  Henry  Knox.*  Another, 
thinking  of  his  home  in  Belfast  probably,  reproduced 
in  America  the  name  of  Bunker  Hill,  an  eminence  which 
has  played  no  little  part  in  American  history.f    Bunker 


Englnnci,  still  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States  retains  its  Irish 
name.  Some  of  the  old  residents,  to  whom  a  few  potatoes  were  given 
as  a  present,  planted  them  according  to  instructions,  but  pronounced 
the  little  balls  which  they  produced  rather  innutritions  food.  The 
subsequent  ploughing-up  of  their  gardens  in  the  spring  first  revealed 
the  fact  that  they  had  boiled  the  wrong  end  of  the  esculent.  Idem, 
112.  The  new-comers  also  introduced  the  cultivation  of  flax,  their 
little  spinning-wheels,  for  the  production  of  linen  thread,  creating 
for  years  a  marked  sensation  in  Boston.     Idem,  140. 

*  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  American  history  that  of  the  four  mem- 
bers of  Washington's  Cabinet,  Knox,  of  Massachusetts,  the  only  New- 
Englander,  was  a  Scotch-Irishman;  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New 
York,  was  a  Scotch-Frenchman ;  Thomas  Jefferson  was  of  Welsh 
descent;  and  the  fourth,  Edmund  Randolph,  claimed  among  his  an- 
cestors the  Scotch  Earls  of  Murrav.  New  York  also  furnished  the 
first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  John  Jay,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant of  French  Huguenots;  while  the  second  Chief  Justice, 
John  Rutledge,  was  Scotch-Irish,  as  were  also  Wilson  and  Iredell, 
two  of  the  four  original  associate  justices;  a  third,  Blair,  being  of 
Scotch  origin.  John  Marshall,  the  great  Chief  Justice,  was,  like 
Jefferson,  of  Welsh  descent.  As  for  Jefferson,  see  his  "Autobiogra- 
phy;'' for  Randolph,  RandalPs  "Life  of  Jefferson,"  i.  7;  for  Hamil- 
ton, his  Life  by  Lodge.  For  information  regarding  MarshalFs  fam- 
ily I  am  indebted  to  Col.  Thomas  Marshall  Green,  of  Maysville,  Ky. 
As  for  the  othei-s,  see  "  Appletons'  Biographical  Encyclopa?dia,'*  etc. 

t  See  Fronde,  ii.  141,  who  suggests  that  Bunker  Hill  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Bnmker's  Hill,  just  outside  Ik'IfaKt.  How  fond  were  these 
Scotch-Irishmen  of  perpetuating  in  America  names  familiar  to  them 
in  the  old  country  is  shown  in  the  history  of  the  little  town  of  Cherry 
Yalley  in  New  York,  which  was  founded  by  Scotch-Irish  emigrants 
II.— 31 
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Hill,  named  by  a  Scotch-Irishman,  and  Faneoil  Hall, 
named  by  a  French  Huguenot,  well  symbolize  some  of 
the  un-English  elements  which  have  contributed  to 
American  history  even  in  New  England. 

Leaving  Boston,  a  few  of  the  early  immigrants  made 
their  wav  to  AVorcester,  where  thev  founded  a  colonv 
of  some  importance,  sending  settlers  into  every  part  of 
Western  Massachusetts.  But  the  lainger,  and  probablr 
the  best  -  educated,  portion  went  to  New  Hampshire, 
where  they  revived  in  a  town  of  the  New  World  the 
name  of  the  historic  city  of  Londonderry.  From  this 
town,  which  received  large  accessions  from  Ireland,* 
went  out  the  Scotch -Irish  colonies,  many  in  numb^, 
which  spread  through  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
Maine,  largely  affecting  their  character.  When  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  the  Scotch-Irish  of  Londondenr 
gave  to  America  General  John  Stark,  who,  with  his 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  sixty  of  whom  went  from  Lon- 
donderr}^  won  the  battle  of  Bennington ;  and  Matthew 


in  1741.  The  author,  writing  these  pages  on  a  site  settled  by  his 
great-great-grandfather,  whose  father,  Lieut,-Col.  William  Campbell, 
was  in  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  looks  out  from  his  windows  on  two 
hills  the  names  of  which  have  caused  much  perplexity  to  the  present 
generation  of  residents  and  visitors.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
of  their  origin  was  reserved  for  the  Rev.  Henry  U.  Swinnerton,  pas- 
tor of  tlie  old  Scotch-Irish  church  of  Cherry  Valley.  He  showed  in  a 
paper  published  in  1876  that  Windmill  Hill,  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  on  which  no  windmill  had  ever  been  erected,  was  named  aftff 
a  Windmill  Hill  just  outside  Londonderry,  which  was  fortified  dur- 
ing its  historic  siege.  As  to  Lady's  Hill,  lying  east  of  the  town,  its 
name  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Clady's  Hill,  which  was  also  nctf 
Londonderry,  and  the  site  of  a  memorable  skirmish. 

*  In  1734,  the  congregation  at  Londonderry  numbered  seTenhoft- 
dred  communicants.     "The  Scotch-Irish  in  New  England." 
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Thornton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, a  prominent  Revolutionary  leader  in  New 
Hampshii^ ;  while  from  one  of  their  colonies  in  Maine 
came  Major-General  John  Sullivan,  who  stands  in  the 
first  rank  among  the  Revolutionary  worthies.  At  a 
later  day,  they  gave  Horace  Greeley  to  American  jour- 
nalism, Hugh  McCuUoch  to  American  finance,  and  a 
host  of  lesser  lights  to  every  department  of  American 
literature  and  industry ;  while  the  colony  at  Worces- 
ter gave  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  the  cosmopolitan  botanist,  to 
American  science.* 

But  the  Scotch -Irish  of  New  England  were  few  in 
number  and  limited  in  influence  when  compared  with 
their  brethren  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  colo- 
nies.    Hero  their  great  work  was  done. 

AVe  have  seen  what  multitudes  of  these  men  were 
driven  from  their  homes  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century,  to  find  a  refuge  in  America. 
It  is  probable  that  many  more  of  them  settled  in  the 
Northern  colonies  than  is  now  ascertainable.f  But  the 
overwhelming  majority  were  attracted  to  the  hospitable 
city  of  Philadelphia.  This  movement  was  incite<l  by  the 
action  of  William  Penn,  who,  in  1682,  interested  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  Scotchmen  in  a  scheme  for  colonizing 
the  eastern  section  of  New  Jersey.     These  Scotchmen 


♦  **The  Scotch-Irish  in  New  England/'  In  speaking  of  this  for- 
eign clement  in  New  England,  it  may  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  is  Dutch  on  his  mothers  side. 

t  For  example,  they  made  quite  an  extensive  settlement,  just  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  in  what  is  now  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
to-<lay  a  large  portion  of  the  population  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  appears  to  be  Scotch-Irish  by  name  and  tradition.  At  an  ear- 
lier date,  1731,  the  father  of  Governor  George  Clinton,  perhaps  being 
attracted  by  the  name,  led  a  colony  to  Ulster  County. 


] 
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sent  over  a  number  of  settlers,  who  have  largely  gi^a 
character  to  this  sturdy  little  state,  not  the  least  of  tbeir 
achievements  being  the  building-up,  if  not  the  nominal 
founding,  of  Princeton  College,  which  has  contribntedso 
largely  to  the  scholarship  of  America.* 

In  the  next  century  this  skirmish  line  was  followed 
bv  an  armv.     The  Scotch-Irish  were  Presbyterians,  and 
their  form  of  church  government  was  not  favored  in 
New  England,  where  the  people  were  Independents  or 
Congregationalists.     Pennsylvania  was  the  homeoftol- 
emtion  for  all  religious  sects,  and  there  these  immigrants 
n.iturally  flocked.     How  many  of  them  came  over  has 
never  been  accurately  determined,  and  perhaps  we  shall 
never  know  all  the  details.    We  are  told,  however,  thai 
in  1727  six  ships  loaded  with  families  from  Ulster  landed 
at  Philadelphia  in  a  single  week,  and  that  througboot 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  arrival  of  tiro 
or  three  in  a  day  was  not  uncommon.     It  was  laigdy 
through  this  immigration,  with  that  of  the  Germans  from 
the  Palatinate,  that  the  ix>pulation  of  Pennsylvania  rose 
from  twentv  thousand  in  1701  to  two  hundred  and  fiftv 
thousand  in  174l>.+    During  this  whole  period  Pennsyl- 
vania was  governed  by  a  Scotch -Irish  Quaker,  James 
Logan.     lie  disliked  these  Presbyterian  immigrants,  al- 
tliougli  tliey  came  of  his  own  race,  and,  alanneil  at  their 
nuniljers,  sent  them  out  to  the  western  borders  of  the 


♦  Buird.  p.l54. 

t  *•  Proceedings  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  America^  (1889),  pp^ 
95-143.  Of  this  immigration  Baird  remarks:  "It  is  said  that  in  1729; 
five  thous:ind  Irish  came  over,  and  that  up  to  the  middle  of  the  cat- 

tury  as  many  as  twelve  thousand  came  over  every  vear.'' Bain], p. 

1  .*>(».  See  also  *•  Scotch  and  Irish  Sceils  in  American  Soil,''  by  J.CL 
Craighead,  D.I).,  p.  274,  etc.  (Phil.  1878).  By  the  time  of  the  Reto- 
lution  the  population  was  about  350,000,  one  third  Scotch-Irish. 
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province  to  protect  the  Quakers  of  the  East  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians.**^ 

Under  this  impulse,  the  stream  of  the  Scotch-Irish  set- 
tlers floweil  first  westward,  then  towards  the  south,  fol- 
lowing the  eastern  borders  of  the  mountain  range  which 
divides  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Flocking  into  western  Virginia,  they  forme<i  almost  its 
entire  population.f  The  same  story  was  true  of  west- 
ern North  Carolina ;  while  in  South  Carolina  they  met 
another  current,  pouring  in  by  the  way  of  Charleston, 
which  made  that  a  Scotch-Irish  and  Huguenot  colony. 
In  later  days  they  crossed  the  AUeghanies,  founding  Ken- 
tucky, which  was  substantially  a  Scotch-Irish  state,  and 
Tennessee,  which  was  almost  Scotch-Irish  in  its  origin.^ 

These  men,  a  multitude  in  number,  spoke  the  English 
language,  but  ho  knows  little  of  history  who  classes  them 
as  Englishmen,  exerting  an  English  influence  on  Ameri- 
can life.  Like  the  Hollanders,  they  were  largely  of  Gter- 
manic  stock,  although  the  Celtic  element  in  their  char- 
acter is  very  marked.  But  they  were  un-English  in  all 
their  ideas,  hating  the  institutions  of  England,  civil  and 


♦  Not  only  were  there  Quakere  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  but  there 
were  a  goodly  number  of  French  Huguenots,  and  some  stunly  Hol- 
Iftoders  who  had  come  over  with  King  William.  **  The  Making  of 
tbc  Ulsterman/*  pp.  08, 90.  See  as  to  Logan's  fears  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
taking  possession  of  Pennsylvania, "  Scotch  and  Irish  Seeds,'^  p. 276. 

t  From  the  Scotch  -  Irish  of  western  Virginia  sprang  the  Pres- 
tuns,  the  Hrecken ridges,  the  McDowells,  the  Pickenses,  the  Stuarts, 
the  Campbells,  and  many  other  prominent  families  of  the  South. 
The  same  section  also  gave  the  Alexanders  to  American  theology. 

J  lUms.iy's  "  Hist,  of  South  Carolina  ;'*  **  Proceedings  of  Scotch- 
Irish  Society  of  America  for  1889  and  1800:*'  "Historic  Families  of 
Kentucky,'*  by  Tliomns  Marshall  Cireen;  Footers  "Sketches  of  Vir- 
ginia** and  '*  Sketches  of  North  Carolina.'* 
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ecclesiastical,  with  a  bitterness,  elsewhere  unknown,  to 
which  tlie  Revolution  gave  full  vent. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  debt  of  America  to  these 
immigrants  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Xot  only  did 
they  give  life  and  character  to  Princeton  College,  and 
found  the  institution  now  known  as  the  college  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  in  Virginia,  but  they  gave  her  free-school 
system  to  New  Jersey  and  Kentucky,  and  for  nearir  a 
centurv  before  the  Revolution  thev  conducted  most  of 
the  classical  schools  south  of  the  Province  of  Xew  Tort* 
It  was  in  these  schools  that  the  fathers  of  the  Rerdo- 
tion  in  the  South,  almost  without  exception,  received  tb&r 
education — an  education  which,  judging  from  after-re- 
sults, we  may  well  believe  not  only  included  a  thoroogk 
drill  in  the  classics,  but  some  oft-repeated  lessons  on  the 
tyranny  of  England  and  the  beauties  of  the  republicaa 
governments  of  antiquity. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1775,  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers  of 
Mecklenburg,  in  North  Carolina,  first  asserted  the  do^ 
trine  that  the  Americans  were  "  a  free  and  independent 
people."  In  the  next  year  the  Declaration  of  Indepflh 
(lence  was  adopted,  and  of  its  fifty-five  historic  signers, 
fourteen  are  said  to  have  been  Irish,  Scotch,  or  Scotch- 
Irish  bv  birth  or  descent.! 


♦  *Lifeof  John  Dickinson,"  by  StUlfe,  p.  16.  Sec  also  a  piper.  *-Wbst 
the  Scotch- Irish  have  Done  for  Education/'  by  Prof.  G.  Maclodac 
of  Princeton  CoUefje,  in  *'  Proceedings  of  the  Scotch-Irisb  Soctrtyrf 
Americji  for  1889,'^  p.  90,  etc.  The  history  of  a  large  number  of  the* 
schools,  several  of  which  have  developed  into  colleges,  is  gi«n  ■ 
*♦  Scotch  and  Irish  Seeds  in  American  Soil,''  chap.  xi.  S«e  ilso  ^ 
ographics  of  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  Madison,  etc- 

+  **  Proceeding's  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  America,  for  1888L''f 
95,  paper  of  Prof  Macloskie.  Also  *•  Scotch  and  Irish  SeedJ,"  wfccR 
adding  the  Huguenot  element,  fifteen  are  clayued.   It  is  ponihletki^ 
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After  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  various  states  proceeded  to  form  their  inde- 
pendent governments.  Then  the  Scotch-Irish  gave  to 
New  York  her  first  governor,  George  Chnton,  who  filled 
the  position  for  seven  terms,  of  three  years  each,  and 
died  during  his  second  term  of  office  as  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  To  Delaware  they  gave  her  first 
governor,  John  MacKinney.  To  Pennsylvania  they  gave 
her  war  governor,  Thomas  McKean,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  To  New  Jersey 
Scotland  gave  her  war  governor,  William  Livingston,  and 
to  Virginia  Patrick  llenry,  not  only  her  great  war  gov- 
ernor, but  the  civil  leader  who,  sup|X)rted  by  his  Scotch- 
Irish  brethren  from  the  western  counties,  first  carried, 
and  then  held,  Virginia  for  the  cause  of  independence.* 


even  afler  the  Dcclanition  of  Independence  Imd  been  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, it  would  not  have  been  signed  and  promulgated  but  for  the  ac- 
tion of  John  Witherspoon,  one  of  the  delegates  from  New  Jersey,  the 
President  of  Princeton  College,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and 
a  descendant  of  John  Knox.  Seeing  how  the  other  representatives  held 
back,  he  rose  in  Ins  place,  declaring  that  as  his  gray  head  must  soon 
bow  to  the  fate  of  all,  he  preferred  that  it  should  go  by  the  axe  of 
the  executioner  rather  than  that  the  cause  of  indei>endence  should 
not  prevail.  Idem,  ]).  183;  *'  Scotch  and  Irish  Seeds,"  p.  JJIW.  The 
Declaration  of  ludcpentlence,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  a  Scotch-Irishman.  Charles  Thomson,  the  Secretary  of 
Congress;  it  was  tirst  printed  by  Captain  Thomas  Dunlap,  another 
Scotch-Irishman, who  published  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  America; 
a  third  Scotch-Irishman,  Captain  John  Nixon,  of  Philadelphia,  first 
read  it  to  the  people.  For  tliis  information  I  am  indebted  to  the 
researches  of  Prof  George  ^lacloskie,  of  Princeton  College. 

♦  Says  Mr.  Jefferson,  speaking  of  Patrick  Henry  to  Daniel  Webster, 
••lie  was  far  before  us  all  in  maintaining  the  spirit  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  influence  was  most  extensive  with  the  members  from  the 
upper  counties,  and  his  boldness  and  their  votes  overawed  and  con- 


To  N'orth  Carolina  the  Scotcb-Irish  gaiTe  h€r  first  gov- 
emor,  Uichard  Caswell,  and  to  Soalh  Carolina  they  gave 
anrither  signer  of  the  Declaration,  Edfrard  Katledge, 
and  another  great  war  governor  in  the  person  of  Jc^ 
Kutledge,*  What  these  men  did  for  the  cause  of  Ama"- 
ican  independence  is  known  to  every  stadent,  but  their 
un-Knglish  origin  is  not  so  generally  recognized. 

These  names  only  illustrate  the  place  which  was  filled 
by  Scotch-Irishmen  among  the  worthies  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  To  complete  the  list,  even  in  the 
civil  field,  so  as  to  support  assertions  by  indisputaUe 
evidence^  will  probably  require  a  wide  investigation  on 
lines  hitherto  mostly  neglected  by  American  historian&t 

When  now  we  turn  from  the  civil  to  the  military  field, 
we  find  a  record  equally  remarkable.  The  Scotch-Irish 
Puritans,  like  their  brethren  of  New  England,  came  of 
a  fighting  stock.     In  the  colonial  wars  their  section  fur- 


tn)llc(l  iho  more  cool  or  the  more  timid  nristocratic  gentlemen  of  the 
lower  purt  of  tlio  state.  After  all,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was 
our  IcikUt  in  the  mcusurca  of  the  Revolution  in  Virginia."  Quoted 
in  Adiln'SH  of  lIon!\Vm.  Wirt  Henry,  of  Virginia,  **  Proceedings  of 
Srotrh. Irish  Society  of  America  for  1889,"  p.  118. 

♦  It  nmv  nlso  U>  noticed  hero  that  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
one  of  the  siijnei-s  of  the  Declaration,  and  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
Hovolution  in  Maryland,  was  of  Irish  descent,  educated  as  a  Catholic. 
After  the  Hevolution.  General  John  Sulliran,  the  Scotch-Irishman, 
wa;*  thrtH*  times  elci^teil  governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

^  l>r.  Craisrhead,  in  his  very  valuable  little  book  on  ^Scotch  and 
Irish  SmhIs  in  American  Soil,"  gives,  at  page  ^4^  a  kmg  list  of  Rct- 
oluliouary  worthies  in  civil  life,  of  Scirtch  or  Scolch>Irish  descent,ia 
rcvrar\l  to  most  of  whom  the  evidence  is  complete.  The  list  which 
ho  gives  is  very  n?m,\rkabU\  in  view  of  the  little  mttentiQii  paid  ii 
.Vmorica  to  pMiealogical  questions  until  a  recent  date:  alnosiefcij 
one  sfv^King  Knglish  being  usnallv  daswd  as  of  Eaglisli 
^Hir  rno\cU>)VKdias  and  bi\>grtphical 


■J 
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nished  most  of  the  soldiers  of  Virginia.*  In  the  Revolu- 
tion they  contributed  to  the  Ck)ntinental  army,  in  addi- 
tion to  Knox,  Sullivan,  and  Stark,  already  mentioned  as 
coming  from  Now  England,  General  George  Clinton,  of 
New  York ;  General  Sichard  Montgomery,  who  fell  at 
Quebec;  General  Anthony  Wayne,  the  hero  of  Stony 
Point,  *'  the  bravest  of  the  brave ;"  Colonel  John  Eager 
Howard,  of  Maryland,  who  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens 
changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day ;  Colonel  William  Camp- 
bell, of  Virginia,  who,  commanding  a  force  of  Huguenots 
and  Scotch-Irish  volunteers,  mostly  from  North  Caro- 
lina, won  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  the  turning 
event  of  the  contest  in  the  South ;  Colonel  Daniel  Mor- 
gan, also  from  Virginia;  General  Andrew  Pickens,  of 
South  Carolina;  Daniel  Boone,  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque characters  in  American  history;  and  Colonel 
George  Rogers  Clarke,  who  with  a  few  hundred  Scotch- 
Irishmen  sent  out  from  western  Virginia  by  Governor 
Patrick  Henry,  expelled  the  English  from  the  vast  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Alleghanies.t 

But  these  men,  witli  manv  others  whose  names  are 
embalmed  in  history,  were  only  leaders.  It  is  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies 
that  we  find  this  indomitable  race  exerting  its  chief  in- 
fluence in  the  Revolutionarv  War. 


♦  '*  Proceedings  of  the  Scotch-Irisli  Society  for  1889,"  p.  118,  etc. 

t  It  was  by  the  work  of  another  Scotcli-Irishman,  General  Sam 
Houston,  that  the  United  States,  at  a  later  day,  acquired  the  grctit 
State  of  Texas.  Sec  address  on  **  General  Sam  Houston,  the  Wash- 
ington of  Texas,''  by  Rev.  Dr.  D.  C.  Kelly,  of  Gallatin, Tenn.,  in  "Pro- 
ceedings of  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  America  for  1890,"  p.  145,  etc. 
See  **  Scotch  and  Irish  Seeds  in  American  Soil,''  p.  «'M0,  for  a  list  of 
thirty-nine  general  officers  furnished  to  the  Continental  army  by  the 
Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish ;  of  these,  ten  were  major-generals. 


In  VffnnnjlvMiSLf  at  the  outbreak  ol  hostilities,  aboat 
a  thini  of  the  population  were  Sootcb-Irish.  Bat  this 
third  gtrxxi  ap  dA  a  unit  for  independence^  and  it  con- 
iriifnU^l  a  majf>rity  of  the  troops  that  the  Keystone 
Htate  ffimiMhe^l  to  the  Continental  armv.^  The  same 
nUfry  hM  true,  to  a  great  extent,  throo^out  the  whole 
rxmniry  mniih  of  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  the  descend- 
anttt  of  the  old  P^nglish  settlers,  educated  in  Episcopacy, 
and  with  an  inherited  reverence  for  distinctions  of  rank, 
had  littlo  Hvmpathy  with  the  Revolutionary  movementf 


♦  "  Mff  of  John  Dickinson/'  by  Stillfe,  pp.  181,  174,  etc;  Lcckj^s 
**  KtiKland  in  thit  Eighteenth  Century"  (American  ed.  1882),  ii.  2S5; 

Iv.  imi. 

t  It  iH  (lifTlrult  At  this  day  to  realize  how  much  the  opposition  of 
thn  coh)nintH  to  tlio  Cliiirch  of  England  had  to  do  with  bringing 
nhout  tlio  Kvvolution.  But  although  the  fact  is  not  always  noticed 
hy  liintoriunH,  thcit^  was  prolmbly  no  other  one  cause  which  exerted 
nuoh  an  inllurnoc.  Tlie  feeling  of  opposition  was  not  so  much  re- 
llglouit  nn  politioal.  It  wns  proposed  to  introduce  bishops  into  Amer- 
(oA«  to  ho  Appointed  by  the  government  as  in  England.  This  meant 
A  hioi  ArtOtY  under  a  fon'ign  donunation.  According  to  John  Adams, 
i\  \XA!«  in  disenssinu  thi*  subject  that  the  colonists  were  first  led  to 
ipie!»tion  the  suprxMUAey  of  Parliament.  **  Works  of  John  Adams"  (ed. 
tSA<U.  \.  tJ^A  ;  >ee  Alsi>  Lccky's  **  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century." 
iii.  4:U, 

In  New  V\Mk  Aud  Vinrinia^  the  Church  of  Engtand,  sappartedhr 
the  ^xnernment,  had  »hown  all  the  intolerance  which  it  exhibited 
iu  the  mv>ther  vvuntry.  AYhen  the  Revx^atiom  htvtke  ovt^ewir  ckffj- 
waw  of  t'>i*  d<*nojmn*lUMrt  in  Xew  YortuXew  Jerwr^  a»d  Xew  Ei^ 
U^d  \^.^^  .^  )NrvM\'*sjac\i  T^>r( ;  and  ihb  b  heSaevrd  to  be  tiwr  <^«fl 
<V  xm:\<;  %NNUv,.i*"^     \.«ur  c<f  Rev.  C1ttri«»  Iv^  wctsor  «f  TrsMty 

^Mf  V>,c  A^^  . "  ^^  N-v^  ^  A»w^i>rt«i  Oi^nmsv'"  Lmimil  fv.  ;SSS.'^»aHi 

a<m«'v«4  >v  ^u^nKs^fCfvi  4k(  a  :x)^^-«»  w:iir.  the  tft^bamist  ^^le  CUsaA 
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Those  of  this  class  by  whom  it  was  favored  left  the 
fighting  largely  to  the  dissenting  immigrants  from  the 
North  of  Ireland,  who  were  only  too  happy  to  pay  off  a 
portion  of  the  debt  which  a  century  of  broken  faith  had 
heaped  up  against  their  English  oppressors.* 


of  England  being,  with  few  exceptions,  Loyalists,  and  the  Dissent- 
ers all  Whigs.  Jones's  "  Hist,  of  New  York,"  ii.  291  (the  author  of 
this  work  was  a  prominent  New  York  Loyalist,  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  situation).  In  fact,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  New  York 
passed  its  act  of  attainder,  the  name  of  not  a  single  Dissenter  was 
found  on  the  list  of  anti-patriots.  Washington  was  an  Episcopalian, 
but  all  his  army  chaplaiqs  were  Dissenters,  and  throughout  the  war 
he  attended  dissenting  services. 

With  the  establishment  of  independence  the  situation  changed ; 
the  fear  of  English  interference  passed  away,  the  feeling  of  hostility 
died  out,  and  among  no  class  of  the  community  have  the  insti- 
tutions of  America  found  warmer  friends  than  among  the  Episco- 
}>alians.     See  on  this  subject,  "  The  Life  of  William  Livingston." 

♦  "  It  is  tt  fact  beyond  question,"  says  Plowden,  "that  most  of  the 
early  successes  in  America  were  immediately  owing  to  the  vigorous 
exertions  and  ])roweBs  of  the  Irish  immigrants  who  bore  arms  in  that 
cause."— Plowden,  ii.  178,  cited  Froude,  ii.  141.  Ramsay  says  that 
the  Irish  in  America  were  almost  to  a  man  on  the  side  of  indepen- 
dence. "They  had  fled  from  oppression  in  their  native  country,  and 
could  not  brook  the  idea  that  it  should  follow  them.  Their  national 
prepossessions  in  favor  of  liberty  were  strengthened  by  their  relig- 
ious opinions.  They  were  Presbyterians  and  therefore  mostly  Whigs.*' 
— "  Hist,  of  the  American  Revolution/'  p.  597.  Ramsay  was  a  physi- 
cian in  Charleston,  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  as  an 
actor  in  the  Revolution  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts.  One  of  the 
clergymen  of  this  nice  said  to  his  congregation  that  he  was  sorry  to 
see  so  many  able-bodied  men  before  him  when  the  country  needed  their 
services  at  Valley  Forge.  In  their  presbyteries,  as  in  those  of  New 
England,  it  was  <U'emed  an  offence  worthy  of  discipline  for  any  minis- 
ter to  exhibit  British  sympathies.  Address  of  Prof.  George  Macloa- 
kie,  of  Princeton  College.  "  Proceedings  of  Scotch-Irish  Society  of 
America  for  18HU,''  p.  06 ;  see  also  "  Presbyterians  and  the  lievolutiou." 
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What  the  men  of  this  race  did  for  the  Soath  in  the 
matter  of  state  constitutions  is  best  shown  by  those 
instruments  themselves,  which  were  largely  shaped  bv 
them,  and  are  full  of  provisions  unknown  to  English 
law  or  precedent.  For  example,  North  Carolina  \ras 
the  pioneer  in  establishing  a  state  university  by  con- 
stitutional enactment.  Some  of  the  other  states  intro- 
duced free  schools,  the  written  ballot,  religious  freedom, 
a  public  prosecutor  of  criminals,  provisions  for  allowing 
counsel  to  accused  persons,  and  a  number  of  other  on- 
English  institutions,  borrowed  indirectly  from  Holland, 
either  through  Pennsylvania  or  the  New  England  colo- 
nies.*   What  they  have  since  accomplished  not  only  in 


♦  In  a  fonncr  chapter,  Vol.  I.  p.  251,  when  considering  the  intro- 
duction of  religious  lil>erty  into  Virginia,  I  followed  historical  tn- 
dition  in  giving  its  chief  credit  to  Jefferson.  Subsequent  investigft- 
tions  have  convinced  me  that  I  somewhat  exaggerated  the  inflaence 
of  a  statesman  who  was  a  little  inclined  to  magnify  his  great  services. 
As  matter  of  fact,  the  first  declaration  in  Virginia  in  favor  of  religions 
liberty  was  enacted  through  the  influence  of  the  Scotchman  Patrick 
Henry,  whose  mother  was  a  Presbyterian.  "  Life  of  Patrick  Henry," 
by  William  Wirt  Henry,  i.  431.  In  the  end,  the  work  was  carried 
through  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  Dissenters,  who  formed  s 
majority  of  the  population,  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  being  the 
lending  clement  Idem,  p.  493,  etc.  As  to  the  fact  that  the  Dissenters 
formed  a  majority  in  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  as 
to  the  influence  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  all  Scotch  or  Scotch- 
Irish,  see  "  Jefferson's  Works,"  ed.  1853,  i.  38. 

The  Scotch-Irish  here,  as  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  with  their 
remembrance  of  English  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  stood  up  not  only  for 
civil  liberty,  but  for  full  religious  liberty  and  the  complete  Septra- 
tion  of  Church  and  State.  See  as  to  the  action  of  their  presby- 
teries, which  always  advocated  independence,  **  Presbyterians  and 
the  Revolution,"  '^Calvinism  in  History/'  and  "Scotch  and  Iii^ 
Seeds  in  American  Soil." 
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the  South  and  West,  but  in  the  whole  country,  does  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  although  the  field  is 
a  very  broad  one,  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  his- 
torians.* 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  the  Pur- 
itans of  the  South,  we  may  conclude  our  review  of 
the  leading  influences  which  have  made  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  differ  so  widelv  from  those  of 
the  mother  country.  The  settlers  of  New  England, 
although  mostly  Englishmen,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
living  for  many  years  at  home  under  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Netherland  Kepublic.  Coming  to  America,  they 
brought  with  them  a  system  of  republican  institutions, 
borrowed  from  the  Netherlands,  which  for  a  century  and 
a  half  before  the  Revolution  had  been  shaping  the  char- 
acter of  their  descendants.  In  the  Middle  and  Southern 
colonies,  these  institutions  were  largely  unknown,  but 
in  this  quarter  an  un-English  influence  was  exerted  by 
the  settlers  from  Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  and,  to 
a  much  larger  extent,  by  the  multitude  of  immigrants 
from  the  North  of  Ireland,  to  whom  the  English  were 
an  alien  race,  only  hated  for  their  oppressions. 

Such  being  some  of  the  foreign  influences  at  work 


♦  Of  the  twenty-three  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  the  Scotch- 
Irish  have  contributed  six — Jackson,  Polk,  Taylor,  Buchanan,  John- 
son, Arthur;  the  Scotch,  tliree — Monroe,  Grant,  Hayes;  the  Welsh, 
one — Jefferson ;  and  the  Hollanders  one — Van  Buren.  Garfield's  an- 
cestors on  his  father's  side  came  from  En^^land,  but  the  family  line  is 
traced  back  into  Wales ;  his  mother  was  a  French  Ilup^uenot.  Cleve- 
land's mother  was  Irish ;  Benjamin  Harrison's  mother  was  Scotch. 

Assuming  the  others  to  be  all  of  English  descent  (and  the  pedi- 
gree of  at  least  two  of  them,  Madison  and  Lincoln,  is  doubtful),  this 
tabic  formB  an  instructive  object  of  study  to  persons  who  arc  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  Americans  as  an  English  race. 
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upon  the  American  colonists — and  we  may  speak  of  them 
as  foreign,  since  the  larger  body  of  the  colonists  came 
from  England — let  us  now  see  how  potent  have  been 
these  influences  at  every  turning-point  in  the  story  of 
American  development. 

The  student  who,  in  his  investigations  of  the  past 
seeks  to  discover  the  causes  and  connection  of  events, 
finds  in  the  history  of  America,  as  generally  written, 
many  perplexing  problems.  Beginning  with  the  Colo- 
nial period  in  New  England,  he  discovers  that  after 
the  death  of  the  first  settlers  there  was  a  marked  de- 
cline, not  only  in  education,  but  in  all  manifestations  of 
a  liberal  spirit  in  every  direction.  As  Professor  Jameson 
has  well  said,  we  see  "  Puritanism  gone  to  seed,  grown 
narrow  and  harsh  and  petty,  and  rapidly  becoming 
mundane  and  Phihstine."  *  But  such  a  general  decline 
is  hardly  comprehensible  under  the  commonly  accepted 
theory  relating  to  these  settlers.  They  were  the  best 
educated  and  most  advanced  of  their  race.  In  their 
new  home  they  were  not  excluded  from  public  oflBce, 
liberalizing  pursuits,  and  all  opportunities  of  higher 
education,  as  were  their  brethren  of  the  middle  class  in 
England,  to  which  fact  all  writers  attribute  the  narrow- 
raindedness  of  the  English  Dissenters  and  the  falling- 
off  in  English  education.  They  ruled  the  State,  and  the 
first  college  of  the  colonies  was  the  work  of  their  hands, 
and  under  tlieir  control.  In  addition,  they  were  many 
thousands  in  number,  not  scattered  through  widely  sep- 
arated plantations  as  in  the  South,  but  clustered,  for  the 
most  part,  in  what  were  for  the  time  rather  populous 
communities  as  compared  with  those  of  England. 


♦  "  The  History  of  Historical  Writing  in  America,''  by  J.  Fnnklii 
Jameson,  Ph.D.,  p.  23. 
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ing  the  strength  of  the  foreign  influences  always  ex- 
erte<l  on  our  people. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  writers,  as  if  the  fact  threw 
some  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  movement,  that  among 
the  American  colonists  at  the  time  of  tlie  Revolution 
there  were  many  entirely  familiar  with  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  England,  since  they  had  received  an  Eng- 
lish education.  This  is  true  enough,  but  the  Revolution 
was  not  their  work.  Between  1760  and  the  close  of  the 
war,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  Americans  were  enrolled 
as  students  of  law  in  the  English  Inns  of  Court.  Of  all 
this  numl)er,  only  one  or  two  came  from  New  England, 
and  tli(»v  were  never  heard  of  afterwards.*  During 
about  the  same  period  sixty -three  Americans  obtained 
the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
then  the  centre  of  British  scientific  learning.  Of  these 
but  one  came  from  New  England. f  The  great  majority 
of  the  American  colonists  who  were  educated  on  EngHsh 
lines  were  of  Southern  birth,  and,  in  the  conflict  for  inde- 
pendence, either  declared  Tories  or  opiK)sed  to  the  radi- 
cal measures  of  their  American  brethren.:}: 

The  men  in  America  who  advocated  inde|)endence 
and  an  entire  separation  from  England  had  l>een  edu- 
cated under  verv  different  conditions.  In  the  South,  thev 
came  almost  entirelv  from  the  Scotch-Irish,  or  the  mid- 
die  class  of  English  and  other  colonists  educated  by 
Scotch-Irishmen  and  studying  Frt^nch  treatises  on  the 
equality  of  man.^    In  New  York,  the  '*  Sons  of  Liberty  " 


•  *•  Lift'  find  Times  of  John  Dickinson,"  by  CImrles  J.  Still6,  p.  20. 

^  Mi'in,  p.  27.  J  Idem,  p.  27,  etc. 

^  Of  tliesc  men  we  have  in  Virginia  two  ty|)es:  one  is  illustrated 
bv  Patrick  Henrv,  of  Scotch  descent ;  the  other  hv  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  James  Madison,  whose  teachers  were  Scotch  or  Scotcli'Irisb. 

II.-32 
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were  called  the  "  Presbyterian  junta  "  by  their  oppo- 
nents— a  fact  which  tells  something  of  their  origin.*  In 
New  England,  the  people  were  substantially  united,  be- 
cause they  had  always  lived  under  republican  laws  and 
institutions,  unknown  in  England.  In  addition,  their 
leaders  drew  their  inspiration,  not  from  modem  English 
precedents,  but  from  old  English  writers,  who,  like  Har- 
rington, Sidney,  and  Locke,  had  all  lived  for  years  upon 
the  Continent,  and  derived  their  ideas  of  civil  govern- 
ment and  the  organization  of  society  from  Continental 
sources,  mainly  from  the  Netheriand  Republic. 

With  these  influences  in  operation,  separation  was  in- 
evitable as  soon  as  the  resulting  divergence  between  the 
two  peoples  had  reached  a  certain  point.  The  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Canada  removed  the  only  necessity 
for  English  protection,  and,  that  being  gone,  any  cause, 
however  slight,  was  sufficient  for  a  revolution.  Well 
may  such  a  movement  seem  anomalous  to  the  student 
who  considers  the  situation  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
English  constitutional  law.f 

♦  *^  Presbyterians  and  the  Revolution/'  p.  50. 

t  See  upon  this  whole  subject  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Dick- 
inson/' by  StilU*.  Dickinson  was  an  American  Quaker,  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  received  his  legal  ed- 
ucation in  England.  Unlike  most  of  the  men  of  this  class,  he  favored 
the  American  cause,  but  he  believed  in  opposition  to  English  exactions 
upon  English  lines — by  continued  protests  to  Parliatnent  demandiDg 
the  rights  of  British  subjects — while  the  men  by  whom  he  was  out- 
voted proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  derived 
from  (^>ntinental  writers  (p.  77,  etc.).  When  independence  was  se- 
cured, Dickinson,  who  for  some  years  had  been  retired  from  public 
life,  again  came  forward,  occupying  a  prominent  position  in  the  Na- 
tional Constitutional  Convention.  There,  as  a  representative  from 
little  Delaware,  he  successfully  advocated  the  principle  that  in  the 
Senate  each  State  should  have  an  equal  representation  (p.  261). 
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When  the  armed  struggle  opened  with  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  in  1775,  it  developed  some  additional  feat- 
ures of  interest  to  the  scholar.  The  New  England  States 
furnished  to  the  Continental  army  more  than  their  full 
quota  of  soldiers.  So  did  New  York,  with  its  original 
Dutch  population,  all  instinct  with  republican  traditions. 
New  Jersey  very  nearly  filled  her  quota,  and  even  Penn- 
sylvania supplied  two  thirds  of  hers,  although  a  third  of 
her  population  was  composed  of  Quakers,  and  another 
third  of  peaceful  Germans.  But  in  the  Southern  States 
we  encounter  a  very  diflFerent  condition  of  affairs.  All 
six  of  them  together  furnished  less  regular  tix>ops  to  the 
Kevolutionary  cause  than  the  single  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, whose  population  was  no  larger  than  that  of  Vir- 
ginia alone,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  these  troops 
were  largely  recruited  among  the  Scotch -Irish  immi- 
grants.* 


♦  Snbinef  in  his  '*  American  Loyalists'*  (Boston,  1847),  at  p.  81, 
gives  a  tabic  showing  the  soldiers  furnished  to  the  Continental  army 
by  each  of  the  thirteen  states,  and  also  their  respective  quotas.  This 
table,  made  up  from  the  official  records,  furnishes  in  a  compact  form 
some  very  instructive  information.  In  connection  with  it,  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  a  very  remarkable  assertion  made  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  1788.  Addressing  the  Convention  in  New  York,  which 
was  considering  the  proposed  Federal  Constitution,  he  said  that  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  only  two  states  comjilied  with  all  the  re<|ui- 
sitions  of  the  Continental  Congress  for  money  and  supplies,  and  that 
these  two  were  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Elliot's  "  Debates,*' 
ii.  231.  I  have  never  seen  this  statement  of  lIauiilton*8  mentioned 
by  historians,  and  I  ))lacc  it  in  a  note,  as  I  have  no  proof  of  lU  cor- 
rectne.«*s  derived  from  i)ersonal  investigations.  Hut  its  author  is  a 
very  high  authority,  ami  it  was  made  before  an  audience  which, 
as  the  debate  shows,  contained  many  men  anxious  to  contradict  him 
on  every  possible  jwint.  If  it  is  correct,  Now  York  was  the  only 
one  of  the  thirteen  states  that  in  the  Revolution  filled  its  full  quota 
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These  facts  in  relation  to  the  Revolation  cannot  be  fee- 
onciled  with  the  theor}'  that  it  was  a  movement  begui 
and  carried  on  by  men  of  English  descent,  bronght  np 
under  English  institutions  and  battling  for  the  acknowl- 
edged rights  of  EngUshmen.  Were  this  theory  wdl- 
founded,  the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  in  the 
South  would  have  been  as  united  in  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence as  their  brethren  in  the  North.  They  were 
much  more  English  in  their  habits  and  modes  of  thougfat 
their  relations  with  the  mother  country  were  bevond 
comi)arison  more  intimate,  and  thej'  were  much  better 
acquainted  with  her  laws  and  institutions.  No  one  can 
charge  them  with  want  of  courage — they  have  shown 
that  quality  on  too  many  battle-fields.  Nor  does  the 
presence  of  slavery  among  them  explain  the  situation. 
Itefore  our  ('ivil  AVar  it  was  often  said  that  the  South 
could  not  furnish  her  contingent  of  soldiers  to  the  Con- 
tinental army,  because  her  men  were  compelled  to  re- 
main at  home  to  look  after  the  senile  population.  The 
experience  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  has  disposed  of 
this  argument.  As  for  the  effect  of  slavery  upon  the 
love  of  lil>erty,  Burke  pointed  out  long  ago  that  no 


of  men,  money,  and  supplies — a  fact  wliich  may  well  astonish  the 
reader  who  finds  in  the  current  histories  much  about  the  Tory  el^ 
mcnt  in  New  York,  while  little  is  said  about  the  other  side  of  the 
story.  As  to  the  exceptional  contributions  of  New  York  to  the  ex- 
]>ense8  of  the  general  fjovernment  after  the  Revolution,  it  being  the 
only  state  which  fulfilled  its  obligations,  see  Von  Holst*s  "  Const.  Hist 
of  the  United  States ''  (American  translation),  i.  41.  In  justice  to  the 
South,  one  fact  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  table 
given  by  Sabine.  Although  the  Southern  States  furnished  compare 
tivcly  few  regular  troops  to  the  Continental  army,  their  militia  on  the 
Western  border  were  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war  almost  constaatlf 
under  arms,  aud  rendered  most  cfilcicnt  service. 
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where  is  this  feeling  more  intense  than  among  the 
classes  who  hold  others  in  subjection. 

Upon  no  such  theory  can  the  American  Ke volution 
be  explained.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  Puritan  movement,  as 
marked  in  some  of  its  features  as  was  the  uprising  in 
the  mother  country  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before. 
Like  that  uprising,  it  had  its  origin  in  influences  foreign 
to  England,  exerted  in  New  England  mostly  through  in- 
stitutions, in  the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies  through 
their  foreign  population.  Others  aided  in  the  work,  but 
its  success  was  mainly  due  to  the  united  eflForts  of  the 
Puritans  in  the  North  and  South. 

When  we  now  turn  to  the  years  which  follow  the 
Revolution,  we  encounter  some  problems  equally  per- 
plexing to  the  scholar  who  studies  American  history  on 
English  lines.  While  the  war  was  in  progress  the  va- 
rious states  adopted  written  constitutions,  and  after  its 
close  one  was  adopteil  for  the  general  government.  How 
many  of  the  imi)ortant  provisions  of  these  instruments 
were  of  foreign  origin,  derived  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  Netherland  Republic,  I  have  shown  in  the  last 
chapter.  Under  the  workings  of  these  constitutions  two 
great  jiolitical  parties  grew  up  in  the  United  States.  One 
favored  a  strong  government,  was  rather  fearful  of  giv- 
ing the  people  at  large  too  much  i)ower,  and  at  first  was 
charged  by  its  opponents  with  looking  to  England  for 
its  precedents.  The  other  advocated  democratic  princi- 
ples, and  favored  the  giving  of  as  much  power  as  possi- 
ble to  the  jHJople  and  as  little  Jis  possible  to  the  govern- 
ing authorities. 

Regartling  the  ])opulation  of  the  United  States  as  of 
English  origin,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  tlie 
Federalists  predominating  in  the  South,  wIhtc  th(»  insti- 
tutions and  ideas  had  been  more  English,  and  the  Deni- 
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ocrats  in  New  England,  where  the  people  had  lived  » 
long  under  republican  institutions,  and  had  so  strenuoos- 
ly  advocated  independence.  Just  the  reverse  occurred, 
and  in  this  fact  we  find  a  problem  which  seems  inex- 
plicable if  we  leave  out  of  view  the  differences  of  race 
with  which  we  have  been  dealing  in  this  chapter. 

The  New  England  colonies  were  republics,  but  wyl 
democracies.  Most  of  them  had  state  churches ;  their 
suffrage,  though  broad,  was  restricted,  and  among  their 
people  social  distinctions  were  very  marked.  When 
these  colonies  became  states,  they  clung  with  true  Eng- 
lish tenacity  to  their  old  traditions,  and  looked  with 
horror  upon  the  levelling  democratic  theories  advanced 
in  other  quarters.  In  the  South,  on  the  other  band, 
with  its  large  and  influential  Scotch-Irish  population, 
the  natural  tendency  was  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  past.  These  men  hated  England  as  the  New-Eng- 
landers  never  did,  and  they  also  hated  all  her  instita* 
tions.  Their  religion  had  taught  them  the  absolute 
equality  of  man,  and  on  this  point  they  were  in  full  ac- 
cord with  men  like  Jefferson,  who  had  learned  the  same 
principle  from  the  philosophers  of  France. 

Here,  then,  in  this  diff'erence  of  race  we  may  perhaps 
find  an  exphination  of  the  fact  that  Virginia,  formerly 
the  most  aristocratic,  became  the  most  democratic  in 
theory  of  all  the  states;  while  Massachusetts,  standing 
on  old  conservative  ways,  became  the  chief  exponent  of 
the  opposing  theories.*     One  thing  is  verj'  clear — from 


♦  Tlie  great  leader  of  Dcuiacracy  in  the  North  was  Governor  George 
Clinton,  of  New  York,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  throwing  a  strong  side-light  on  the  situation  in  the  South,  thil 
the  Scotch-Irish  of  Now  England  were  almost  to  a  uian  foHowenof 
Jefferson^  making  a  powerful  Democratic  party  in  Maine  Aod  Htv 
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no  English  element  of  the  population,  except  the  Sepa- 
ratists, would  have  come  the  ideas  of  human  equality, 
freedom  of  religion,  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and 
universal  suffrage. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  South  led  America  in  demo- 
cratic theories,  she  retained  an  institution  which  seems 
strangely  opposed  to  all  such  theories.  This  institution 
was  fostere<l  by  all  classes  of  the  community  except  the 
Quakers,  and,  as  the  impartial  historian  must  admit,  the 
Scotch-Irish  did  their  full  share  in  the  work  of  its  de- 
velopment and  extension.  They  believed  in  the  rights 
of  man,  but  their  theories  of  human  equality  did  not  in- 
clude the  members  of  the  race  which,  according  to  the 
Old  Testament,  had  been  condemned  to  perjietual  ser- 
vitude. In  the  North  it  had  been  demonstrated,  at  an 
early  day,  that  slave  labor  was  unprofitable.  Hence 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted,  no 
voices  from  that  quarter  were  raised  in  its  behalf,  ex- 
cept among  the  slave-traders  of  New  England,  who  found 
their  business  very  profitable.*  But  in  the  South,  un- 
der economic  theories,  which  have  prevailed  until  very 
recent  times,  the  unpaid  labor  of  the  African  was  looked 
upon  as  essential  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  tobac- 
co, the  great  staples  of  the  country. 

In  view  of  this  fact, and  of  the  Old-Testament  anath- 
ema upon  the  descendants  of  Ilam,  the  relations  of  the 
Scotch-Irish,  the  Puritans  of  the  South,  to  the  slavery 
question  are  no  wise  remarkable.  They  were  in  this 
resj>ect  as  true  to  their  origin  as  were  the  Puritans  of 
New  England,  who  hanged  witches  and  exterminated 


llanipsliire,  which  were  always  doubtful  states.     *'  The  Scotch-Irish 
ID  New  England/'  by  Professor  A.  L.  Perry  (Boston,  1801),  p.  52. 
*  See  Jeffcrson^s  '*  Autobiography/' 
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lAA^  iMibmsk  41^  «ji»rv^  rf  Hit  lL»>iwiI    W:t5L  tsifior  iuuKi 
''^il!  ji^it^^imnrt'  «ai<i  liunifx.  lOiit^  {anm-  lin  -ziniii-  tu  'wesmY  i 

VlUiUt  \\u%  war  wax  going  <».  tine  v^Mrks&Ht  iiE  to^ 
tfmtiuf:ti^^oh*m  of  Kngland.  altboogfa  de|wir««i  «>f  en- 
|il/^yirK7iit  l/v  tlic  want  of  cotton*  and  redocied  abnogt  w 
MUirvatioii,  wen;  unanimous  in  their sapport  of  tbe  FmeB 
<:uM«M%  r<r|irf;9(<;nting  thi;  free  lalx>r  of  the  North.  Oa  iht 
oiliirr  liarul,  the;  uriHtrKrracy  generally  sympathized  vish 
wliut  ili<ry  r(!gar(le<l  as  an  aristocratic  rising  in  the 
Houtli,  In  i'Auih  of  these  cases  the  feeling  was  largrij 
thn  rrnuli  of  K<;ntiment  alone.  But  there  was  anochef 
rhii«H  in  tho  (roininunity  which  looked  at  the  qnestioa 
from  11  ililfrrcnt  Htandpoint.  This  class  was  composed 
of  HliitrMMirn  and  Hcliolars,  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
\\u^  luU^  ProfoHKor  FnuMuan  are  distinguished  examples. 
ThrMi'  mm   had  niado  history  a  study ;  and  the  more 


♦  ('iiIluMin,  likr  hU  opjumcnt.  Jackson,  was  Scotch-Irish.  In  the 
^\vi\\  tloitorul  routi'Mt  of  1860  three  of  the  four  presidential  candi- 
tUlt"*,  hon^las*,  llrcokouriilp',  unil  Bell,  were  Scotch  or  Scotch-Irish, 
whllr  Liiu'olu,  who.^o  ancestry  i»  uncertain,  came  from  a  Scotch-Insh 
mHtit»ii.  S<r  tlio  **  I'locinnUnij*  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  Amer- 
\\\\"  l\»r  un  HriH»unt  of  tlu*  SiH>toh-Irish  element  in  the  Confederate 
»uni\.  un  vliMiunt  will  ivprvseutod  bv  Stonewall  Jackson.  Th€se 
|uiMu-utioii^  hNo  sliitw  what  a  great  number  of  illostrioDS  8oldifii» 
cHtHviiUx  tk\Mu  Kcutuckv  and  Ohio,  were  furnished  by  this  neelQ 
the  I'mvui  cauHv. 
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they  knew  of  the  past  of  their  own  country,  the  more 
they  felt  assured  that  the  slave-power  would  be  success- 
ful, and  that  the  Union  would  be  broken  up.* 

The  scholars  of  England,  who  so  often  and  so  openly 
prophesied  the  triumph  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
proved  themselves  false  prophets.  Their  reasoning  was 
sound  enough,  but  it  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  an  English  race 
with  English  ideas  and  institutions.  Had  this  assump- 
tion been  correct ;  had  the  artisans  of  the  North  been  as 
ignorant  and  as  unaccustomed  to  self-government  as  the 
corresponding  class  in  England ;  had  the  land  here  been 
held  by  a  few  thousand  individuals  and  worked  by  an 
illiterate  peasantry,  instead  of  being  |mrcelled  out  among 
millions  of  intelligent  farmers,  each  owning  his  own 
homestead;  had  the  people  at  large  been  bred  to  the 
blind  adoration  of  wealth  and  rank  which  characterizes 
the  English  masses — there  w^ould  have  been  no  uprising 
in  defence  of  the  Union,  no  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appo- 
mattox, and  Professor  Freeman  might  have  completed 
his  valuable  w^ork,  in  which  he  set  out,  somewhat  pre- 
maturely, to  tell  the  story  of  "the  disruption  of  the 
United  States/' + 


*  With  scholai*s  entertaining  these  opinions,  while  the  aristocracy 
and  the  moneyed  class  generally  sympathized  with  the  South,  it  was 
but  natural  that  the  English  government  sliould  exliibit  some  un- 
friendliness to  the  North.  This  unfriendliness  the  American  is  not 
inclined  to  forget ;  but,  in  all  fairness,  he  should  also  not  forget  how 
great  was  the  temptation  to  go  much  further,  and  what  credit  is  due 
to  England  for  resisting  the  temptation.  No  other  European  power, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  would  have  refmined  from  giving 
open  aid  to  the  Confederates. 

t  The  first  volume  of  this  work,  even  now  a  little  ran*,  appeared 
in  1863,  under  the  title  "  History  of  Federal  Government  from  the 
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In  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  coDclDa(» 
of  our  Civil  War,  the  scholars  of  England  have  gi?ffl 
more  study  to  American  affairs,  and  many  of  them 
have  changed  their  ideas  regarding  the  stability  of  free 
republican  institutions.*  No  fair-minded  American  in 
these  days  recollects,  in  any  spirit  of  unkindness,  their 
mere  intellectual  mistakes  of  thirty  years  ago.  Bot 
these  mistakes,  which  could  have  arisen  only  from  an 
ignorance  of  the  American  people,  their  composition, 
character,  and  institutions,  must  always  have  to  the 
student  a  marked  historical  significance.f 

Such  are  some  of  the  problems  in  American  histoiT 
which  confront  the  scholar  who  sets  out  with  the  as- 
sumption that  America  is  a  transplanted  England. 
These  problems,  as  we  have  seen,  present  themselves 
from  the  earliest  Colonial  period  down  to  the  time  of 
the  great  crisis  in  the  nation's  life,  when  the  question 
was  decided  whether  the  American  Union  should  con- 
tinue in  existence  or  be  broken  into  fragments. 

To-day  England  and  the  United  States  have  many 


Foundation  of  the  Aclmian  League  to  the  Disruption  of  tlic  United 
States,"  by  Edward  A.  Freeman.  The  subsequent  volumes  are  want- 
ing, lack  of  material  having  prevented  the  completion  of  the  history. 

*  Sec  in  particular  recent  expressions  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  quoted  in 
the  Introduction.  Probably  few  readers  need  to  be  reminded  of 
what  a  friendly  interest  Professor  Freeman  took  in  American  his- 
tory for  years  before  his  death. 

t  Of  all  the  foreign  scholars  who,  since  the  time  of  De  Tocqueville, 
have  made  a  study  of  American  institutions,  the  most  sympathetic 
and  the  most  painstaking  is  Professor  James  Bryce,  whose  masterij 
work,  "  The  American  Commonwealth,"  is  known  to  every  one 
Being  a  Scotch-Irishman  and  a  Dissenter,  the  grandson  of  a  Prei- 
byterian  minister  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  it  is  perhaps  bat  natanl 
that  he  should  show  an  appreciation  of  republican  ideas  not  ota 
met  with  among  Englishmen. 
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important  institutions  in  common,  because,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  before,  the  English  have  been  following  our 
republican  example,  if  not  copying  our  models,  in  the 
matter  of  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
common  schools,  the  secret  ballot,  a  broad  suffrage,  the 
emancipation  of  married  women,  the  reformation  of 
prisons  and  the  penal  code,  and  a  vast  body  of  changes 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  and  civil  law.  But 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  countries,  now  com- 
ing about  through  the  influence  of  these  English  inno- 
vations, should  not  blind  us  to  the  history  of  the  past. 
Whatever  America  has  accomplished,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  has  been  largely  the  result  of  cutting  loose  from 
old  English  laws  and  English  traditions,  and  developing 
republican  ideas. 

Giving  these  facts  their  due  prominence,  American 
history  ought  to  occupy  a  very  different  place  in  the 
popular  estimation  from  that  which  it  seems  to  hold. 
Every  reader  knows  how  dreary  he  found  its  study  when 
a  school-boy,  and  how  little  it  had  changed  its  character 
when  he  attempted  it  at  a  maturer  j>erioil.  This  is  nat- 
ural enough ;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  dreary  reading 
so  long  as  it  is  written  on  narrow  insular  lines  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  English  history,  or  if  it  is  written  uj)on  the 
theory  that  America  is  a  j)henomenon,  standing  by  itself, 
without  rational  reasons  for  its  peculiarities.  IJut  its 
whole  asjwct  will  be  changed  if  wo  change  our  i)oint  of 
view.  Studied  on  broad  (Continental  lines,  as  reaching 
back  to  the  civilization  of  the  Komans,  recognizing  our 
people  as  gjithered  from  different  nationalities,  and  our 
institutions  as  derived  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
the  story  of  the  development  of  the  United  States  can 
bo  made  one  of  absorbing  intert»st ;  while  the  student 
of  economic  and  social  questions,  to  whom  England  is 


In  fj'yw  li»*l«i:fii5  farewell  v.»  mj  retode;^  J  o^sirf  tru 
I//  iihli  'diXU'uUon  \o  tlie  f»ci  'wiiich  lut*^  tteei  nc*nK*vliE 
th^r  pM'fa/M'i  ttiat  tLiti  is  a  wori^  ci  a  limii^  si^vijvr.   I> 
i:»  jni4'n<l4''l  priffiarily  as  an  iiitrodDcxk«xi  i<^*  Aiaens: 
liiblory.  n\ii\  it  therefore  covers  oiJy  a  smaU  chApttf  J 
iIh'  hihtorv  of  P^ngland.     I  have  attempted  u»  Tnc^eib? 
1  wo  iiKiiii  hi  roaiiiK  of  civilization  which  affected  the  edj 
hi*Mlfi*H  of  N<'\v  Kngland  and  the  Middle  States  of  t» 
AiiHM'iraii  riiion,  and  which  afterwards  worked  into  tb? 
Soiilh ;  thr  Olio  derived  from  the  Netherland  RepuWif. 
thn  olhiT  from  monarchical  England — countries  origi* 
niilly  propltHl  hy  men  of  substantially  the  same  UockL 
Imt  dnvi«lo|HMl  umlor  ditforent  institutions.     To  do  this 
ha.H  ntHM«N.sitiitod  a  scmiowhat  extended  examination  into 
tho  riMU|mnitivo  conditions  of  these  two  countries  attbe 
hmo  \>  lion  tho  American  colonies  were  taking  form, and 
(lu  inNostiiralion  of  the  causes  which  produced  those 
oonihtuMi'i. 

\s  I  ha\o  \K\dl  mainlv  with  institutions,  it  has  not 
vsmjunI  I  NM'!\!ud  lo  mv  discussion  to  treat  of  habits  anJ 
w.,*:  vi>N»ii^>s  nor  :o  onbnre  ujx>n  the  language,  the 
:  i*-,.i.u'\\  lio  :.  xZv^rio;*!  tnul:ti\^»s^  and  traits  of  cha^a^ 
u'.  \^  .  >.  ^^  0  "..^x  K-  •."'heri:«\l  trv^m  FngtAnd.  In  additi<«. 
iiu'vv  >.;>\v:>  ^Tx-  e:i::r^vy  a^m-iiar  to  the  reader,  who 
v  ',M»x   .        V'  w.'Ts  vf  rwemciiace  between  the  Eng- 

■  '.-s.  Mv  cc?evt  has  b^^n  to  call  at- 
..'  ^.>iAC^  les^  fxKiIiar.  For  the  latter 
-»     •;C  ■^•^  iJd?aait    c  Zl:za^>Kii  and  the 


v"«.-,     .^.' 


>:  ..,  .  X         .'  .    .»'-  "=<  its  1*4"^  ">wa  ^r^i\i  Trca  tie  Xeth- 

.  .  s^  *   .     .»  ,    \     1  •ic  .►ciier  >juncr*e*  Ji  :ae  Coofr 

^\  ■...        ..>t     i.ier  ,-vttncrn*s  •v'irTf  .>  kaowato 

.v        s.xi^.'v   > civac  lomiMr  ja^n*  "ji«n 
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describing  their  condition,  and  almost  every  English  his- 
torian, with  a  very  natural  complacency,  draws  some 
contrast  between  his  ancestors  and  their  contemporaries 
in  France,  Spain,  or  Italy,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  former.  Such  contrasts  are,  therefore,  too  familiar 
to  demand  repetition;  while  for  the  purposes  of  my 
work,  which  compares  a  monarchy  with  a  republic,  and 
not  with  more  despotic  monarchies,  they  have  no  value. 

As  in  dealing  with  English  history  the  scope  of  my 
book  has  been  limited  in  subject,  so  it  also  has  been  lim- 
ited  in  time.  I  have  attempted  to  show  with  some  par- 
ticularity what  kind  of  an  England  it  was  out  of  which 
Puritanism  was  evolved.  The  picture  in  some  of  its 
features  is  not  an  attractive  one,  and  may  well  surprise 
some  readers  who  have  formed  romantic  conceptions  of 
the  days  of  Good  Queen  Itess.  But  the  Puritan  himself 
was  not  altogether  a  lovely  character,  despite  the  great 
services  which  he  has  rendered  to  mankind.  Of  course, 
if,  ignoring  all  the  facts  of  history,  we  disregard  his 
faults  and  look  only  at  his  virtues,  the  question  of  his 
environment  becomes  one  of  no  importance.  But  if  we 
wish  to  understand  him  as  he  was,  with  all  his  faults 
and  virtues,  we  are  simply  groping  in  the  dark  without 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he 
lived. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this  picture  much 
more  j)leasing.  The  Puritan,  aided  by  his  lessons  from 
the  Netherlands,  has  largely  made  the  England  of  to- 
day, and  the  transformation  thus  accomplished  stands 
out  among  the  wonders  of  the  j)resent  age.  The  little 
island,  which  in  the  days  of  Elizalwth  had  scarcely  any 
manufactures,  and  practised  agriculture  only  in  its  rudest 
form,  has  in  each  of  these  departments  l>ecomo  the  in- 
structor of  the  world.    The  pirates  of  three  centuries 
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ago,  who  infested  the  Atlantic,  robbing^  peaceful  fisher 
men  and  traders,  have  given  place  to  a  vast  army  of 
merchants,  who,  with  their  thousands  of  vessels  loaded 
with  the  produce  of  every  clime,  carry  the  commerce  of 
England  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  adventurers  by  land  who  gloried  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  Irish  women  and  children  have  covered  the 
earth  with  a  network  of  English  colonies,  conqneriug 
kings  and  building  up  great  foreign  empires.  The  slare- 
trader  who  for  two  centuries  haunted  everv  bav  and  in- 
let  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  searching  for  his  human  prer. 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  English  war-ship,  despatched 
by  a  liberty-loving  people  to  exterminate  the  unhdj 
traffic. 

These  are  certainly  momentous  changes;  and  with 
them  all  England  has  preserved  her  courage,  her  love 
of  home,  and  that  sympathy  with  other  nations  strag- 
gling for  freedom  which  in  the  day^s  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  Stuarts  led  her  people  to  fight  by  thousands  undff 
the  Orange  flag  {igainst  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  Other 
European  peoples  are  content  with  winning  liberty  for 
themselves  ;  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  English  that 
oppression  in  any  other  land  calls  out  their  indignant 
protest,  and  that  such  protests  have  in  many  cases  been 
followed  by  substantial  action. 

Nor  has  the  change  which  has  come  over  England 
been  less  marked  in  civil  life.  The  judicial  oflSces,  which 
in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  were  occupied  by  truckling 
time-servers,  often  as  venal  as  they  were  subservient  to 
the  crown,  are  now  filled  by  a  class  of  men  whose  learn- 
ing, integrity,  and  independence  command  everywhefe 
respect  and  admiration.  The  corruption  which  in  fo^ 
mcr  days  tainted  every  department  of  the  govemmait 
has  now  largely  disappeared,  so  that  the  English  civi 
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service  is  distinguished  for  its  honesty.  The  House  of 
Commons,  whose  members  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  dis- 
cussed public  questions  with  the  gloomy  entrance  to  the 
Tower  looming  up  before  them,  now  rules  the  State, 
taking  the  place  of  the  little  knot  of  nobles  who  con- 
trolled affairs  after  the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  and  among 
no  body  of  men  is  liberty,  as  they  understand  it,  more 
highly  prized  and  jealously  guarded. 

This  is  a  great  record,  one  of  which  any  people  may 
be  proud,  for  it  could  be  made  only  by  a  people  of  inher- 
ent greatness.  That  there  are  great  blots  uix)n  it  is 
natural  enough,  for  it  is  the  record  of  men  and  not  of 
angels ;  of  men,  too,  whose  ancestors  three  centuries  ago 
were  just  entering  upon  civilization.  Some  of  these  blots 
I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  progress  of  my  nar- 
rative. I  have  also,  in  the  Introduction,  shown  how  much 
still  remains  among  English  institutions  which  is  simply 
a  survival  from  barbaric  days,  doomed  to  a  speedy  dis- 
api)earance  with  the  advance  of  republican  ideas.  Yet 
despite  all  its  blots,  and  regardless  of  what  still  remains 
to  be  accomplished,  tlie  liistory  of  England  for  the  past 
three  centuries,  especially  for  the  past  century  and  a 
quarter,  since  she  laid  in  India  the  foundations  of  her 
commercial  greatness,  forms  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
chapters  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

Ihwl  I  gone  into  this  subject,  and  had  I  attempted  to 
descril)e  modern  England  as  particularly  as  I  have  de- 
scribed the  England  of  an  earlier  day,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  employ  some  colors  very  different  in  hue 
from  those  used  for  the  sketches  drawn  in  the  preceding 
pag(»s.  But  mo<lern  England  and  the  late  chapters  of 
English  history  come  no  more  within  the  scojie  of  this 
work  than  do  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the 
United  States.     As  to  each  country,  something  has  been 
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said  regarding  modem  times,  in  order  to  show  the  im- 
jK)rtance  of  the  institutions  and  reforms  which  they  have 
<lerive(l  from  the  Netherland  Republic.  Beyond  this 
I  have  not  gone,  since  my  purpose  has  been  mainly  to 
show  how  the  influence  of  the  Xetherland  Republic  af- 
fecteil  the  early  settlers  of  America,  and  the  Puritans  in 
England  who  established  the  Commonwealth.  To  take 
up  the  subject  for  England  at  this  point,  to  show  in  de- 
tail what  I  have  barely  suggested — ^how  this  influence 
continued  to  operate  all  through  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  affecting  not  alone  her  agricultnK, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  but  also  her  science  and 
theology,  her  banking  system,  her  political  economy,  and, 
above  all,  her  ideas  of  civil  liberty — would  necessitate 
the  rewriting  of  many  chapters  in  English  histonr. 

Some  time  in  the  future,  perhaps  after  England  has 
become  a  republic,  the  complete  history  of  English  civ- 
ilization will  probably  be  written.  If  written  bv  an  Eng- 
lishman, it  will  require  a  man  too  broad-minded  for  the 
assun)])tion  that  his  native  land  is  the  mother  of  all 
nuHlern  i>ri\irri^ss :  a  man  who  realizes  that  historv  is  a 
c\>nnivtiHl  wlu>lo,  and  who  has  knowledge  enough  of 
Continental  Eui\>j>e  to  understand  the  debt  of  Enirland 
to  other  nations.  If  this  work  is  ever  done«  and  if  it  be 
supplomentiHl  by  a  ci^>mplete  history  of  the  fniied  States, 
the  world  will  fully  appreciate  what  it  owes  to  the  rela- 
tions whioh  exisieil  for  so  many  years  between  the  Pan- 
tan  in  Holland,  Euirland,  and 
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Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbary,  iL 
474. 

—  Calvinism  and,  it  366. 

—  Clarendon  on,  ii.  231,  note. 

—  James,  reasons  of,  for  appointing, 

ii.  231-233,  and  note. 

—  Puritanism  and,  ii.  231-240. 

—  Sabbath  and,  ii.  237. 

—  tolerant  work  of,  ii.  367. 
Abelard  and  the  Unirersitjr  of  Paris, 

i.  292. 
Act  of  Supremacy,  i.  434, 441,  473. 
Adams,  John,  i.  9 ;  ii.  467,  note. 

—  education  and,  ii.  495. 
Addison,  ii.  851. 

—  on  witches,  ii.  145. 
Admiraltj,  law  of,  in  Rome,  i.  63. 
"Admonition"  quoted, ii.  164,  155. 
**  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  i.  124. 
Aepbcrht,  i.  279. 

Africa,  i.  134,  260,  392,  895,  397,401, 
413,418;  ii.  275,816. 

—  slave-trade  in,  orip^in  of,  i.  892;  abol- 

ished by  Eiif^lish,  ii.  509. 
African,  the,  i.  395,  396. 
Age  qualification,  ii.  424. 
Agincourt,  i.  302, 305, 506. 
Agriculture. 

—  Gauls  and, i.  HI. 

Agriculture  in  England,  i.  112 ;  ii.  409, 
512. 

—  compared  to  Dutch,  ii.  245,  246. 

—  growth  of,  ii.  509. 

—  ntidille  classes  and,  ii.  401. 

—  Ncthcrland   influence  on,  ii.  336, 

370,  409. 
Agriculture  in  Flanders. 

—  tauj^ht  in  schools,  i.  112. 
Agriculture   in   Netherlands,  i.  111- 

113;  H.  370,409. 
Ains worth,  Henry,  ii.  199. 
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Alaric  causefl  the  Romans  to  abandon 

BriUin,  i.  277. 
Albert,  Archduke    Cardinal,  ii.  261, 

268,  275,  285,  318. 

—  Governor-general  of  Netherlands, 

ii.  263. 

Albinus,  Peter,  his  account  of  Conti- 
nental scholars,  i.  810. 

Alcuin,  i.  272. 

Aldegonde,  St,  i.  247 ;  ii.  58. 

Alexander  of  Parma,  i.  283. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  bull  of,  i.  885. 

Alexandria,  trade  with,  i.  115. 

Alfred,  King,  i.  272,  280,  292. 

—  work  of,  i.  283,  284. 
Algiers,  i.  389. 

—  piracy  in,  i.  392. 
Alkmoar,  i.  214. 

—  Provincial  Synod  at,  election  of 

church  officials,  ii.  437. 

—  siege  of,  i.  210. 
Alleghanies,  the,  i.  31 ;  ii.  4S5. 
Allen,  Father,  i.  422. 

Al hakim  establishes  schools  at  Cor- 
dova, ii.  339. 

.\lps,  i.  97,  122,  270. 

Alsace,  school  of  Dringeberg  in, i.  160. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  i.  186,  20.S,  218,  241, 
247,  259,  382, 447, 474, 488, 495 ; 
ii.  16,59,  60,  72,  198,  821. 

—  Alkmaar  and,  i.  210. 

—  Anabaptista  and,  ii.  178. 

—  anger  of,  against  Klizabeth,  i.  188, 

189. 

—  Am.<terdam  held  by,  i.  206. 

—  at  Antwerp,  i.  187. 

—  atrocities  of,  ii.  1 1 2. 

—  l)efore  Haarlem,  I  2o7-210. 

—  lieggars  of  the  Sea  and,  i.  188. 

—  Hrill  and,  i.  194. 

—  character  of  his  training,  L  182. 
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Alva,  Duke  of,  conquers  Portagal,  L 
212. 

—  Council  of  Blood,  1. 183. 

—  cruelty  of,  i.  209,  210. 

—  description  of,  i.  177, 182. 

—  Elizabeth  ploU  with,  i.  201. 

—  Eli7.]ibeth'H  t^vinpathy  with,  i.  400. 

—  head  of  Prince  of  Orange  under 

f«>ot  of  statue,  i.  187. 

—  heretics  slain  bv,  i.  212. 

—  in  Netherlands,*  i.  66,  67,  182-184, 

212,260. 

—  increases  his  army,  i.  189. 

—  miiiunderstands  Xetherland  char- 

acter, i.  195,  196. 

—  Mons  and,  i.  198. 

—  Netherland  cruisers  and,  i.  198. 

—  orders  English  property  seized,  u  188. 

—  Portugal  campaign  of,  i.  259. 

—  pn>claims    non  •  intercoui*so     with 

England,  i.  898. 

—  recall  of,  1573,1.212. 

—  revolt  from,  i.  197. 

—  taxation  in  NetherUnds  by,  i.  199, 

215  ;  consequences  of,  i  190-192. 

Amalfi,  i.  67. 

America,  i.  xxxii.,*xru.,  li.,  2,  3,  5,  7,  8, 
9,  10.  11,  21,  38,46,  47,  62,  54, 
59,  61,  134,  144,  192,  195,  2<V>, 
243,  264,  271,  458,  492,  499;  ii. 
17,  144,  172,  177,  195,  210,246, 
250,  270,  898. 

—  ago  qualification  in  Senate,  ii.  424. 

—  ii<:ricultural  wealth  of,  i.  42. 

—  Aifxander  VI.  grants,  to  Spain,  L 

885. 

—  anti(|uity  of,  i.  76. 

—  ballot  in,  Foe  BtiUot. 

—  Haptists  in.  ii.  203,  2(4. 

—  CVntral,  i.  xlii. 

—  civil  war  in,  ii.  291,  504. 

—  colonies  in,  i.  185;  constitution  of, 

i.  250 ;  slave  trade  and  England, 
i.  895. 

—  conmiercc  with,  i.  117. 

—  constitution  of  first  states  in,  i.  70. 

—  continent  of,  i.  1«k). 

—  disot»viTv    of,  effect   on    Spain,  i. 

1N»,  181. 

—  district-atiomvy  in.  ii.  443. 

—  tniucation,  see  Education, 

—  Knsrland  i-ompared  witli,  i.  11 ;  ii. 

407,  469 ;   people  of,  compared 
Willi,  ii.  469,  4TO. 

—  England's  best  types  in,  ii.  410. 


Americ*,  English  write  histones  cC  I 
xxxiiL 

—  equality  of  sUtes  in,  iL421. 

—  false  idea  of,  from  scfaool-booki.  L 

xxiv. 

—  foundatioa  of  republic  io,  il  407. 

—  Freeman  on  settlement  of,  ii.  41» 

—  Germans    in,    Ii    4T«>.     See  Gtr- 

many. 

—  goTemment    of,  described,  L  44. 

compared  with  English,  il  4«»- 
467. 

—  history  of  Anglo-^xons  in,  I  il: 

English  point  of  view,  xxi.,  xixL 
xxxiii.;  new  light  on,  i.  xxt^  xra: 
piToUl  truth  in,  i.  264 :  Panouis 
as  picked  men  in,  ii.  405 ;  vaaa- 
lying  fact  in,  ii.  40b, 

—  Hugnenots  in,  ii.  470. 

—  institutions   of.  L  76 ;  debt  at » 

Rome  and  Germanic  race.  L  TS; 
developed  by  PuriUns,  ii.  410; 
given  to  En^nd.  iL  4i4;  X<cb> 
erland  and  English  attitude  ««- 
pared,  iL  »54  ;  Netherlands  pft 
to,  ii.  358-359, 4 10, 4 II :  grouped. 
ii.  46:^-466 ;  or^n  of,  L  7J,  74; 
tbeorr  of,  L  71 ;  Puritans  aiMi,L 
n. 

—  Irish  emigration  to,  from  rister.B. 

477 ;  Test  Act,  cause  of  large,!. 
477-479.     See  /rr/<rW. 

—  Japan  as  illustration  of  AmericaB 

history,  i.  xliiL 

—  land  in,  see  Land. 

—  libraries,  public,  of,  i.  S5. 

—  lejral  system  of,  see  Lar. 

—  Middle  and  Southern  Sutes  of,  i 

493,  501,  54>7,  .ViS. 

—  Xetherland  influence,!.  xxv.,xini, 

xlil^  xlir. ;  ii.  49S,  &07.  5<«S:  «a 
dril  and  religions  affairs,  il  S77. 

—  Xetberlanda  at  time  of  dl«covcn 

of,  L  xlvi. 

—  non-English  elements  in,  i.  xxx.,  T; 

iL470. 

—  not   a   transplanted    EngUnd,  ii 

506. 

—  of  sdKwl  -  books   a   transplantei 

England,  i.  xxir. 

—  press  in,  free,  t  4S.     See  /Vat 

—  Puritans  in,  fee  /Witeju. 

—  Raleigh  in,  ii.  118. 

—  reforms  become  facts  in,  u.  401; 

leader  in,  L  70. 
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America,  religious  liberty  in,  i.  260. 

—  religious   toleration   of   Dutch   of 

New  York,  i.  249. 

—  Roman  law  in,  i.  63.     See  Lnw. 

—  Saturday  Review  and,  i.  xlviii. 

—  scholarship  in,  i.  40. 

—  school  sjstem  of,  i.  30 ;  ii.  338. 

—  Scotch-Irish  in,  see  Scoieh-IriMh. 

—  Separatists,  debt  to,  of,  ii.  199.    See 

Separat'uiU, 

—  settlers  of,  morals  of,  i.  861. 

—  slave -trade    in,   England    and,  i. 

395. 

—  slavery  in,  English  sympathy  with, 

ii.  504  ;  intr^uced,  i.  393. 

—  society  in,  compared  with  English, 

ii.  466, 467. 

—  Southern   States  of,  Confcdeiacy 

of,  ii.  500;  English  sympathy 
with,  ii.  500,  504;  political  par- 
ties in,  ii.  501 ;  Scotch-Irish  in- 
fluence on  democracy  of.  iu  502, 
503;  ScotchIri>h  the  Puritans 
of,  ii.  471 ;  slavery  in,  ii.  503, 
504;  soldiers  of,  iu  Continental 
army,  il  500 ;  two  main  streams 
affecting,  ii.  507,  508. 

—  Ulster  emigration  to,  ii.  477-479. 

—  witches  persecuted  by  Puritans  in, 

ii.  353,  354  ;  history  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, ii.  144,  145;  Ma-^suchusetts 
and,  ii.  142;  not  persecuted  bv 
the  Dutch  in,  ii.  353-354. 

American  Cyclopaedia,  i.  36. 

American  history.  Continental  lines 
reaching  to  Home,  i.  xxv.,  xxvi. ; 
author  discusses  works  on,i.  xxx., 
xxxiii.,  xxxvi.-xli. ;  present  book 
an  introduction  to,  ii.  507. 

Amstei-dam,  i.  80,  130,  1,12,  221,  249  ; 
ii.  53,  72,  85,  202,  242,  276,  279, 
286,  327. 

—  Alva  holds,  i.  206. 

—  Dunk  of,  ii.  323,  324. 

—  charities  of,  i.  227. 

—  Kiigiiith  non-conformist  families  in, 

ii.  371,372. 

—  Jew8  in,  ii.  322. 

—  MiMiiioiiites  in,  ii.  200. 

—  IVe>b\teriftns  in,  ii.  371. 

—  printing-presses  at,  i.  162. 

—  Kobinson  in,  ii.  244,  371. 

—  Separatists   in,  ii.  371,  434.      See 

StftaratistM. 

—  theatre  at,  ii.  346. 


Amsterdam,  uprising  in,  i.  280. 
Anabaptists,  ii.  9,  71,  113,  148,  176, 

180,  181,  183,  202,  203,  206,  208, 

245,  808, 825. 

—  and  the  Nieuport  pirates,  U.  265. 

—  Arminians  and,  ii.  288. 

—  Church  and  State  and,  ii.  801. 

—  freedom   of,  from   persecution   in 

Netherlands,  ii.  808. 

—  history  and  tenets  of,  i.  245,  248. 

—  in  Rhode  Island,  ii.  415. 

—  of   Holland    become   Baptists   of 

England,  ii.  201. 

—  or  Mennonites,  i.  167 ;  ii.  178,  200. 

—  Orange  protects,  i.  245, 468. 

—  persecutions  of,  in  London,  i.  468, 

469. 

—  predestination  and,  ii,  301,  802. 
Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  i.  1. 
Andrews,  St.,  ii.  8, 19. 

Angles,  i.  277. 

—  and  Saxons,  the,  on  the  Continent, 

i.  78. 
Anglican  Church,  i.  482. 
Anglo-Siixons,  i.  24,  274,  276, 288 ;  ii. 

427. 

—  as  a  race,  i.  401. 

—  liritain  conquered  by,  i.  277. 

—  character  and  cruelty  of,  i.  278, 

279,  285,  286,  805. 

—  England  of  the,  i.  300 ;  decline  in, 

under  masterv  of,  i.  274. 

—  "  Hundreds  "  of,  i.  141. 

—  in  America,  history  of,  i.  xl. 

—  in  England,  i.  78. 

—  inHuenceon  England,  ovcr-accentu- 

ated  by  Germans,  i.  273,  284. 

—  in  Ireland,  ii.  474. 

—  kingdom   of,  takes    its    place    in 

Euroi>e,  i.  279. 

—  Magna  Charta  obtained  by  help  of, 

i.  296. 

—  Puritans  and,  i.  xlix. 

—  Roman  estimate  of,  i.  278,  279. 

—  times  of,  i.  272. 

Anjou,  Duke  of,  i.  256  ;  ii.  60,  68,  84, 
85,  87. 

—  Antwerp  and,  i.  239. 

—  a.xsuniing  n»val  poweim  in  Nether- 

lands,  i.  238. 

—  chosen  sovereign  of  Netherlands, 

i.  236. 

—  complaining  of  lack  of  power,  at- 

tempts    to    take    possession    of 
Neiherland  cities,  i«  239. 
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Anjou,  Duke  of,  courtsiiip  of  ElifE- 
beth  by,  i.  236, 237. 

—  death  of,  i.  239. 

—  declared  defender  of  NetherUnds, 

i.  282. 

—  description  of,  I  286. 
Anne,  Queen. 

—  felons  under,  ii.  447. 

—  High  Church  and  Ireland,  ii.  478. 
'*  Annus   Mirabilis,"  sigus  and   por* 

tents  of,  ii.  114. 
Antarctic  Sea,  Netherland  voyagers  in, 

ii.  271. 
Antrim,  Essex  at,  i.  881. 

—  County  of,  ii.  479. 
Antwerp,!.  107,  110,  130,  163,  816, 

853,  446,  491 ;  ii.  55, 59,  72, 165, 
318. 

—  Alva,  monument  of,  at,  i.  187. 

—  An jou  attacks,  i.  239. 

—  as  type  of  chartered  town,  i.  148. 

—  consequences  of  its  fall,  i.  259. 

—  decline  of,  after  full,  ii.  53. 

—  education  of  children  in,  i.  161. 

—  Elizabeth   promises   relief   to,  ii. 

52. 

—  Englii^h  merchants  in,  ii.  873. 

—  grass-grown  streets  of,  ii.  323. 

—  liberty  affected  by  fall  of,  i.  259. 

—  New  Testament   published  ut,  i. 

163. 

—  Painters'  Guild  at,  i.  144. 

—  printing-presses  at,  i.  162. 

—  Backing  of,  '*  Spanish  fury,"  i.  229. 

—  siege  of,  i.  259. 

—  sovereign  of,  i.  149. 
Apennines,  i.  97. 
Ap[K)maUox,  ii.  505. 
Arabic,  i.  310,  311. 
Aragon,  i.  178. 

Arc,  Joan  of,  i.  301,  305. 
**  Arcadia,"  i.  268;  ii.  67. 
Archimedes,  i.  95. 
Architecture  in  England,  i.  120. 
Architecture  in  Netherlands,  i.  118- 

121 ;  Albert  Durer  on,  i.  121. 
Arctic  seas,  English  mariners  in,  ii. 

118. 
Ardennes,  Wild  Boar  of,  i.  193. 
"  Ari.stocracy  in  England  "  (Badeau),  i. 

17. 
Annada,  ii.  60,  83,  89,  94,  96,  97,  111, 

lit),  117,  121,  128,  188,  163,  156, 

157,  158,  165,  184,  185,  210,  251, 

253,  279,  325.  443. 


Armada,  arrival  of,  in  En^ish  Clufi- 
nd,  it  100-104. 

—  GatboUcs    of    England   volunteer 

against,  ii.  1 10. 

—  deatmction  of,  ii.  104. 

—  Eliiabeth  changes  policy  after,  B. 

164. 

—  England  as  affected  by,  ii.  91 ;  oat- 

burst  of  song  in,  after,  il  347. 

—  English   advantages   in  men  and 

cannon,  ii.  29. 

—  English  ships  against,  ii.  ioa.101. 

—  fireships  and,  at  CaUis,  il  103. 

—  misfortunes  of,  after  sailing  (158S). 

ii.  99-100. 

—  Philip  organizes,  il  79. 

—  Puritans*  view  of,  ii.  137. 

—  religious  character  of,  il  92-94. 

—  retreat  of,  il  104,  105. 

—  vessels  of,  at  Lisbon,  il  81 ;  de> 

scribed,  il  92-94 ;  size  of,  iL  %. 

—  year  of,  signs  and  porteou  in,  il 

114,115. 
Arminianism,  High-Church  partr  and, 

ii.  288-239. 
Arminians,  Anabaptists  and,  il  S3S. 

—  Calvinism  and,  il  301. 

—  Church  and  State,  ii.  802. 

—  controversy  in  regard  to,  il  300. 

—  English   High-Chorch   party  «»L 

il  802. 

—  Frederic  Henry  befriend^  ii.  309. 

—  loyalty  of,  il  313. 
Arminians,  in    Netherlands,  perseeo- 

tions  of,  ii.  807-309;  cenerositj 
of  authorities  to,  il  309;  union  of 
Church  and  Sute  prevented  bj 
persecutions  of,  il  310-311. 

—  political  reasons   for  persecatiocs 

of,ilS10. 

—  predestination  and,  ii.  302, 

—  Puritans  as   affected  bv  persecs- 

tions  of,  il  810. 

—  Synod  of  Dort  leads  to  persecntioi 

of,  11807-311. 
Arroinius,  i.  221, 224. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  I  17. 

—  on  American   political  svslein,  L 

45. 

—  on  poetry,  i.  270. 

—  on  Senate  of  United  Sutes,  I  SOl 

—  quoted,  I  12. 
Art  in  Italy,  i.  125. 

Art  in  Netherlands,  1 118-180;  book- 
making,  i.  128 ;  developmeat  o( 
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i.  127;  mechanical,  tapestiiefi,  i. 
1 26 :  roorals  and,  ii.  846-848 ;  mu- 
sic, i.  128-180;  painting,  i.  122; 
ii.  347;  wood -en  gra  ring,  i.  127. 

Art  in  Norman  England,  association 
of  builders,  i.  291. 

Arthur,  King,  i.  117. 

Artisans  in  Netherlands,  Elizabeth's 
attitude  to,  i.  494,  497  ;  emigra- 
tion of,  to  England,  i.  487-492. 

Arjan  race,  i.  10. 

A8cham,  Roger,  i.  342, 844, 444. 

—  on  Italian  literature,  i.  860,  861. 
A^iilev,  high-treason  speech  of,  ii.  446. 
Asia,!.  77,  134,274,418. 

Asia  Minor,  i.  109. 

Assimilation  in  Elizabethan  England, 
literature, commerce,  religion  bor- 
rotved,  ii.  408, 409 ;  Renaissance 
influence,  ii.  407. 

Atlantic,  i.  10,  35,  74,  88,  897,  398. 

Auburn  prison,  reform  in,  i.  66. 

Au;:sburg,  Confession  of,  i.  461. 

—  Diet  of,  religious  theory  of,  i.  164. 

—  Treaty  of,  ii.  312;  Germany  and, 

ii.  287,  288. 
Au^stine,  i.  282. 
Austria,  i.  40 ;  ii.  288,  289,  311,  346. 

—  America  looks  to,  in  education,  ii. 

496. 

—  Ilouse  of,  i.  117. 
Author,  farewell  of,  ii.  507. 

—  indebtedness  of,  to  friends,  i.  liii.- 

Ivi. 

—  reasons  of,  for  title,  i.  xxiii.-xx?i. 

—  scope  of  present  work,  i.  xxiii.,  Ii., 

liii. ;  reviewed,  ii.  607,  608,  61 1. 
Axel,  ii.  65. 
Aylmer,  i.  353. 

—  noncunformiits   persecuted  by,  i. 

477,  478. 

Dabin^ton,  conspiracy  of,  ii.  69,  74. 
Dubington  estates,  Rulcigh  and,  ii.  70. 
liacon,  Anthony,  i.  370. 
H;icon,  Francis',  i.  265,  268,  811,  370, 
446,458;  ii.  123,  144. 

—  IJurghley  and,  ii.  70. 

—  Church  reforms  and,  ii.  227,  note. 

—  "  De  Aupmentis,"  i.  269,  270. 

—  England  fails  to  appreciate,  i.  269. 

—  impeachment  of,  ii.  216. 

—  "  Novum  Organum,"  i.  270. 

—  Puritans  as   regarded  by,  ii.  227, 
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—  on  history  of  English  Puritans,  i. 

xli.,  xlii. 
Carnegie,  Andrew. 

—  indebtedness  to,  i.  22. 

—  "  Triumphant  Democracy,*'  L  20. 
Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carroll  ton,  ii.  488. 
Cartwright,  Thomas,  i.  462-465,470; 

ii.  180,  1%,  197,  228,  226. 

—  "Book  of  Discipline,*'  ii.  166-169. 
Cusaubon  on  learning  in  England,  ii. 

233,  and  note. 
Cai'pian  Sea,  i.  287. 
Castile,  I  178. 
Catechism,  ii.  161. 

—  Calvinistic,  ii.  148,  149. 
Cathav,  i.  lo«». 

Cathedrals,  Erjj;li.<h,  i.  291-294;  debt 

of,  t<>  Normandy,  ii.  2. 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  i.  112. 
Catlicrine  de'  Mdlici,  i.  201. 
Catholic  Missionaries,  see  JetuiU. 
Calholicisin,  i.  417,  6»H);  ii.  6. 
Catholics  in  En«;land,  i.  23,  272,  391, 

430,470,  471,473,  480;  ii.  121, 

138,  151,  23i». 

—  Armada  and,  ii.  110. 

—  Anninians  and,  ii.  238. 

—  Calvinism  ond,  ii.  148. 

—  compariMl  to  Puritans  in  relation 

to  Klizabctli,  ii.  33. 

—  Cromwell  shields,  when  possible,  ii. 

398. 

—  education  of,  at  Douay  and  Rheims, 

i.  419. 

—  Elizabeth  and,  i.  409 ;   change  of 

policy  of,  after  Armada,  ii.  108, 
110-113;  hated  by,  ii.  60. 


CAtbolics  in  BngUnd,  EUabetii'f  sEo- 
atkm  of,  L  459 ;  coqaet/f  nL 
1451,452. 

—  Established  Chmch  and  Efiafaeik 

L4S5. 

—  exclusion  of,  from  office,  i.  15. 

—  historians  on  nombers  of.  143. 

—  Hoose  of  Commona  excludes,  Llii 

—  James  L  and,  iL  S60 ;  tbe  hope  of, 

iL2I2. 

—  legislation  against,  i.  420. 

—  loyalty  of,  iL  106-110. 

—  Mary  Stoart  and,  ii.  1U9 ;  eieettflf 

her  death  oo,  ii.  77. 

—  missionaries   persecuted  by  Wi)> 

singham,  iL  36. 

—  old  and  new,  ii.  S5,  86. 

—  Parliament  against,  iL  182. 

—  Philip's  promises  to,  iL  37. 

—  plots  of,  against  Elixabeth,  I  X!X 

See,  also,  Jemitt, 

—  political   power  of,  L  501 ;  deilfa 

of,  ii.  48. 
~  Sabbath  Day  question,  iL  236, 87. 

—  Throgmorton  conspiracy,  iL  38, 91. 

—  union  with  Protestants  desined,  L 

188. 

—  unite  with  Protestants  in  appeal  ts 

queen,  i.  476. 

—  uprising  of,  L  189. 

Catholics  in  Europe,  Kararre  and.  L 

267. 
Catholics  in  Flanders,  t.  119. 
Catholics  in  France,  L  400;  il  29»\ 

291. 

—  independence  of  the  pope,  iL  109. 

—  Paris  the  stronghold  of,  ii.  251 
Catholics  in  Germany. 

—  after  Reformation,  ii.  288. 

—  Catholic  League,  ii.  288  ;  crowrn  of 

Bohemia  and,  ii.  311. 

—  Protestants  and,  in  ThirtT  Yetrs' 

War,  ii,  811. 

—  Treaty  of  Augsburg  and,  ii.  288. 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  ii.  474. 
Catholics  in  the  Netherlands,  l  168, 

229  ;  ii.  288,  325. 

—  nobles,  i.  177. 

—  freedom  from  persecution,  iL  301 

—  toleration  for,  iL  118. 

—  William  of  Orange  bom  one,  L  S4S; 

toleration  of,  i.  244, 246. 
Catholics  in  Scotland,  conspiradss  d, 

iL  21. 
Catholics  in  Spain,  L  400;  iL  321. 
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Cavaliers,  i.  425;  ii.  147, 158. 

Cavendish,  ii.  118,272. 

Caxton,  William,  i.  308. 

Cecil,  Robert,  Earl  of  SalUburr,  ii. 

174. 
^  in  pay  of  Spain,  ii.  216. 
Cecil,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  55. 
Cecil,  William,  Lord    Burghley,  see 

Burghley^  Lord. 
Celestial  £mpire,  ii.  273. 
Cellini,  Benveniito,  i.  168. 
— on  '*  English  savages,*'  i.  350. 
Celtic  race,  i.  274. 
Celt*,  i.  24  ;  ii.  474. 

—  in  Gaul,  Ireland,  and  Britain,  i.  104. 
Central  America,  i.  xlii.,  264. 
Central  Asia,  township  svstem  in,  i. 

75. 
Century  Club,  New  York,  i.  liii. 
Cevlon,  i.  95. 
Champagny,  M.  de,  ii.  58. 
Chancery,  Court  of,  abuses  in,  i.  870. 

—  Cromwell  and,  ii.  892. 

**  Chamctcristics,"  by  Ashley,  ii.  446. 
Charities,  American. 

—  Boston,  i.  54 ;  Dickens,  on,  i.  54. 

—  English  compared,  i.  55. 

—  government  aid  to,  i.  55. 

—  lands  allotted  to,  by  Edward  VI., 

i.  316,  817. 
Charities,  English. 
— -  government  aid  to,  i.  55. 
Charities  Xethcrland,  i.  226,  227. 

—  Fvlltlmm  and  Temple  on,  ii.  849- 

351. 
Charlemagne,  i.  279. 

—  among  the  Frisians,  i.  105. 

—  appointment  of  forcstier,  i.  139. 

—  public  registry  under,  ii.  457. 

—  ii^axon  colonists  of,  in  Flanders,  i. 

139 
Charlos  I.,  i.  186,  224,  807,  482;   ii. 
140,  ir>l,30«. 

—  execution  of,  ii.  380,  881. 

—  fines  under,  ii.  362,  363. 
_  Kirk  antl,  ii.  369. 

—  land  (*oiifiscated  by,  ii.  362. 

—  Laud,  Bishop  of  Tendon,  and,  ii. 

366. 

—  monopolies  and,  ii.  361. 

—  NVthnUnd  refugees  under,  ii.  368. 

—  non-conformists  driven  from  Eng* 

land  by,  ii.  367. 
^  Parliament  and,  ii.  360,  361,  863- 
365,  869. 


Charles    I.,    Parliament    and    army 
against,  ii.  394. 

—  persecutions  under,  Uallarn  on,  ii. 

363. 

—  the  martyr,  ii.  224. 

—  treaty  of,  with  Spain  against  Neth- 

erlands, ii.  363,  364. 

—  Star-Chamber  and,  ii.  862. 

—  taxes :  tonnage,  poundage,  ii.  832, 

833. 
Charles  1.,  England  of. 

—  Calvinism  rejected  by  Higb-CIiurch 

party,  ii.  151,152. 

—  papal  tendency  of,  ii.  151, 152. 

—  Puritans  in,  ii.  151,  152,  210. 
Charles  11.,  L  79,  95,  227,  861,  878 ;  ii. 

400. 

—  court  of,  i.  80. 

—  Cromwell  and,  ii.  40. 

—  grants  land  to  Penn,  ii.  418. 

—  Independents  and,  ii.  899. 

—  letter  to,  on  Dutch  of  New  York,  i. 

xliv. 

—  manners  under,  i.  840. 

—  Presbyterians  betravcd  by,  ii.  898, 

399. 

—  public  registry  under,  ii.  461. 

—  servility  to,  at  Uble,  i.  340. 

—  solemn   league   and  covenant,  ii. 

152. 
Charles  V.,  i.  137, 160,238,431,488; 
ii.  178,318. 

—  bravery  of  men  under,  I.  181. 

—  heretics  and,  i.  166. 

—  Inquisition  in  Netherlands  and,  I. 

165. 

—  loved  as  a  ruler,  and  why,  i.  173. 

—  Luther  and,  i.  165. 

—  Orange  as  page  to,  i.  185. 

—  public  registry  and,  ii.  455,  459, 

note. 
Charles   IX.  of   France,  I.  198,  200, 
258. 

—  death  of,  i.  232. 

—  Huguenots  massacred  by,  1.  202. 
Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  schools  and,  ii. 

339. 
('harles  of  Anjou,  i.  110. 
Charles  the  Bald,  i.  189. 
Charles    the   Bold,  i.   116,   156;    it 

—  dt»aili  of,  i,  154. 

—  "Life  of,"  i.  117. 
diaries  the  Simple,  i.  288. 
Cbarieston, Scotcblrish  in, ii. 485. 
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Chartered  tofrns  in   Netherlands,  L 

147-154. 
•—  position  of  nobles  in,  i.  152-154. 

—  powers  of,  i.  150. 

—  9cheprti»  of,  i.  150, 151 ;  carried  to 

Connecticut,  ii.  426 ;  public  regis- 
try before,  ii.  459. 

—  tchouiy  i.  151. 

**  Charters  and  Constitutions  of  the 
United  Stotes  "  (Poore),  i.  16. 

Charters  granted  to  Netherlands,  i. 
155. 

Charters  in  England,  i.  296. 

Chatham,  ii.  124. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  I  78, 272, 800, 801, 
804  ;  ii.  121. 

—  "Prioress  "of,  i.  832. 

Cherrv  Vallev,  Scotcb-Irisih  inji.  481. 
"Chess,  Game  of,"  of  Caxtoii,  i.  808. 
Children's  Aid  Society,  i.  58. 
Chiilingworth,  i.  224. 
*'  Chosen  People,"  ii.  117, 187. 
Christianity,  i.  319. 

—  Angloi^xons  and,  i.  285. 

—  in  Britain,  1281,282. 
Church  and  Sute. 

—  American  Revolution  and,  i.  15. 

—  Anabaptists  and,  i.  246. 

—  liaptists,  Independents,  and,  it  895. 

—  •k'paration  of,  un-English,  ii.  502. 

—  Separatist  doctrine,  ii.  180. 
Churi'h  and  State  in  England,  i.  xxix. 

—  Episoopacy  and,  ii.  413. 

—  institution  of,  desorilxHJ,  i.  12-16. 

—  un«Ior  James  I.,  ii.  235. 
Cliuroli  and  Slate  in  Netherlands. 

—  Arniinians  and,  ii.  8^2;    persecu- 

tion prevents  union,  ii.  310,  811. 

—  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and,  ii.  299, 1 

;iiiO-30:i. 

—  history  of  conflict  of,  ii.  299-805. 
Ciiiirv'h  and  State  in  Scotland,  Kirk 

and.  ii.  472,473. 
Churvli  ill  America. 

—  Cliurch  of  England  in  Massachu- 

setts, ii.  41H. 

—  Puritan  idea  of  goremment  from 

Sl^uland  and  Netherlands,  ii.  409. 

—  Siileni,  l>allot  to,  from  Netherlands 

tlm»ui:h  IK>rohesu?r,  iL  487,  488. 
Church  in  Nothorl.iU'is. 
clonry  have  no  representatioD  in 

state  assemblies,  i.  152. 
Puritans  cet  government  from,  ii. 

311, 


Church  of  Eogland,  L  224,  8^>1,  SI3, 
849,  408,  419,  427, 447,  m.Ui. 
501  ;  ii.  10,  28,  51,  141, 152,1^ 
189,196,201,898. 

—  abuses  in,  popular  indignatios 
against,  iL  168. 

—  Act  of  S«ipreiiiacT,  L  434. 

—  appointments  made  bj  Eliabetl, 
i«  462-455. 

—  Bancfx>ft*8  new  canona,  iL  229-231. 

—  Calvinism  as  part  of,  il  150-151 

—  Cartwrigfat  on  immoralities  of,  L 
464. 

—  character  of  men  h<^ittg  ofice 
in,  L  476, 477- 

—  clergy  of,  uneducated,  L  421, 457. 
458 ;  Parker  and  **  propbesris^'' 
1467. 

—  conniption  of,  under  Elizabeth,  i 
865 ;  timber  sold  and  leases  m^ 
by,  i.  454. 

—  divine  right  of  kings  advocated  br, 
iL  222,  228,  225,  227. 

—  Elizabetli  as  head  of,  L  452;  ip- 
points  butchers,  etc.,  L  459;  spo- 
liation of,  i.  456,  457. 

—  Elizabethan  Age,  iL  109. 

—  forms  approred  by  Elizibeth,  I 
489, 440. 

—  High-Church  party  in,  iL  221 

—  Laud  as  ruler  of,  iL  866,  367. 

—  Martin  Mar- Prelate  and,  il  1S3L 
186. 

—  Ma.«sachusetts  settlers  belonged  to, 
iL418. 

—  moralitv,  growth  of,  under  James 
I.,  iL  234,  285. 

—  Parliament  on  non-attendance,  il 
182 ;  reconstructs,  i.  433. 435, 

—  predestination  and,  iL  147,  23S. 

—  l^lritan  desire  for  reform  of,  il 
177 ;  petitions  for,  iL  225. 

—  Puritans  and  Separatists  against 
its  abuses,  iL  181. 

—  Pufiuns  as  members  of,  ii.  143: 
attachment  of,  to,  i.  479 ;  harried 
by,  ii.  897;  their  relation  to.  L 
440,441. 

—  reforms  in :  legislative  acU  for.  il 
164-171 ;  desired  bv  sutesmen 
under  Elixabeth,  L  452, 453. 

—  Revolutionary  War  in  America,  its 
relation  to,'iL  490,  note. 

—  ritual  of,  iL  867. 

—  Scocch-Irish  hatred  of.  iL  471. 
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Church   of  England,  Bovereigntj   of 
crown  ^eckred  by,  i.  484. 

—  Theodore  of  Tar8U8  and,  i.  282. 

—  witches  persecuted  by,  it  144,  858, 

354. 
Church  of  Rome. 

—  Act  of  Toleration  in  England,  I 

47. 

—  as  channel  of  influence  in  carlv 

Britain,  i.  64. 

—  ballot  in,  ii.  432. 

—  Bloody  Mary  and,  i.  817. 

—  confiscated  estates  of,  in  England, 

i.  812;  ii.  4;  in  Netherlands,  i. 
225. 

—  Council  of  Trent  affecting  depend- 

ence on,  ii.  109. 

—  Edward  VI.  and,  i.  814. 

—  Elizabeth  and,  i.  261, 484  ;  her  de- 

sire for  reconciliation  with,  i.  448, 
449,  450-453,  4K5;  ii.  49,  61, 
108, 164 ;  Philip's  sympathy  with, 
i.  5o7 ;  delays  execution  of  Queen 
of  Scots  owing  to  influence  of,  ii. 
75;  her  right  to  buccefision  not 
recognized  by  Paul  IV.,  i.  482; 
counsels  Netherlands  to  submit 
to,  i.  460. 

—  England's   attitude   to,  after  Ar- 

mada, ii.  885  ;  results  of  separa- 
tion from,  i.  3 12-8 19. 

—  Foxe's  "  Book  of  Martyrs  "  and,  i. 

442,  443. 

—  Henry  VIII.  and,  i.  812-814. 

—  heresy,  crusade  against,  of,  i.  418. 

—  Iluguenot  mnssacre   regarded    as 

triumph  of,  i.  202. 

—  Inquisition  of,  ii.  867.     See  Itiqui- 

tUion. 

—  Jesuits  purify,  i.  414,  415 ;  service 

to,  i.  417,  418 ;  work  in  England, 
i.  418^24;  ii.  84. 

—  LutherV    protest   against,    i.   164, 

811,411. 

—  morality  and    religion  divorced  in, 

a<«  among  many  Protestants,  i. 
168,  169. 

—  Navarro's    reconciliation    with,  ii. 

260. 

—  Netherlands     protest    against,    i. 

162;  independent  of,  ii.  810. 

—  on  ni^cession  of  Elizabeth,  i.  428, 

430. 

—  Parliament's  opposition  to,  in  1559, 

i.  483. 


Church  of  Rome,  Philip  demands  ab- 
solute subjection  to,  I  212,  228; 
devotion  to,  ii.  268. 

—  printing  as  weapon  against,  i.  162. 

—  Puritans  and,  ii.  188. 

—  Saladin*s  Tenth  and,  i.  109. 

—  slavery  and,  i.  895. 

—  Sunday  a  holiday  in,  ii.  157. 

—  swept  away  in  Scotland,  ii.  21. 

—  ritual  of,  in  English  Church,  i.  489. 
Cinque  Ports,  i.  489. 

Civil  law,  r.  298.     See  Lave. 
Civil  liberty,  ii.  512. 

—  Puritans   as   representative  of,  I. 

xxvii. 
Civil  War  in  America,  ii.  291,  500. 

—  England's  attitude  to,  ii.  504-506. 
Civil  War  in  England,  ii.  142, 152, 888, 

836,874,894,405. 

—  Netlierland   influence   on,  ii.  869, 

370. 

—  religious  aspect  of,  ii.  898. 
Civilization,  attitude  of  man  to,  i.  181. 

—  historv  of,  in  England,  unwritten, 

ii.  512. 

Civilization  in  England  and  Nether- 
lands compared,  ii.  857,  858. 

Civilization  in  Netherlands,  Taine  on, 
ii.  357. 

Clarendon,  Lord. 

—  favors  assassination  of  Cromwell, 

ii.  40. 

—  on  Abbot  and  Bancroft,  ii.281,  note. 
Clarke,  Colonel  George  Rogers,  ii.  489. 
Clarke,  Dr.,  ii.  56. 

Cleves,  Duchy  of,  ii.  288. 

—  death  of  heir  to,  ii.  289. 

—  Maurice  against,  ii.  290. 
Clinton,  George,  i.  7,  8. ;  ii.  487,  488. 
Clock,  lluychens  invents,  i.  228. 
Cluverius,  Philip,  i.  221. 
Cobhatn,  Thomas,  i.  890,  891. 

Cockpit    of   Europe,"  the    Nether- 

lands,  i.  97. 
Code  of  Laws  "  in  Pennsylvania,  it 
419. 
Coke,  Edward,  i.  268 ;  ii.  170,  445. 
Colchester  Dutch  Church,  i.  490. 

—  foreign  artisans  in,  i.  491. 
Cx)lel,  i.  309. 

Colignv,  Gaspard  de,  i.  198,  201,  255, 
4<M);  ii.  54.814. 

—  Catherine's  jealousy  of,  i.  201. 

—  Omnge  advij»ed  by.  i.  187. 

—  i)ower  of,  over  king,  i.  200, 202. 
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CoIIegU  (g:uilds  of  RomeX  I  HI. 

—  Bimilaritv    to    German    guilds,    i. 

141. 
Cologne,  public  registry  in,  ii.  459. 
Colonies  in  Ametica. 

—  Church   of  £n;;land  and  Revolu- 

tionary War,  ii.  490,  note. 

—  constitution    of,  state   representa- 
tion, ii.  422, 423. 


Commeroe  in  Xetherlandis  lodie*  i&l 
ii.  271,  277. 

—  in  fourteenth  centurt,  L  ll*-Ils 

—  Pliilip  forbids,  ii.  See'tf,  27S. 
Commerce  of   Europe,  effect  oo,  -i 

water   route    to   Indies,  L  I  IT. 

IIS. 
Commerce  in  Portugal,  see  /WfW. 
Commerce  in  Spain,  u  386,  3«7.  * 


—  French,  Germans,  and  Xetherland- 1  Commines,  Philip  de,  i.  HA,  306w 
ers  in.  ii.  470, 471.  ,  Common    lands    in    Xetberlaod^,  :l 


—  Massachusetts  less  developed,  less 

Nethcrlaiid  influence  in,  ii.416. 

—  Xetlierlaiid  influence  in,  channels 
for.  ii.  420. 


430.     See  Land. 
Comnoon  law,  i.  62.    See  Z«r. 
Common  Praver,  i.  471, 472. 
—  Edward  VL  and,  i.  434. 


—  New  England,  channels  for  Nether-  ;  —  Pius  IV.  and,  L  482 ;  ii.  229. 


land   influence,  ii.  411-418;   re- 
publics, not  democracies,  ii.  502. 

—  republican  reforms  in,  ii.  392. 

—  Sct)tch  •  Irish   soldiers  of,  ii.  488, 

489. 

—  slave  trade  in,  forced  by  England, 

i.  895. 

—  Southern,  compared  to  New  Eng- 

land, ii.  428 ;  institutions  of  moth- 1 


Commons,  House  of,  L  817,  479:  ^ 
169,  172,  198,  23a 

—  Catholics  excluded  from,  i.  At&, 

—  growth  since  Elizalieth,  il  51a 

—  James  I.  and,  ii.  219,  22«X 

—  mtmopolies  and,  ii.  173. 

—  Puriuns  in,  ii.  238. 

—  right  to  judge  of  election  of  dcq- 

bers,  il  22a 


er   country   copied    by,  ii.  428 ;  *  —  Sabbath  bill  of  1621,  il  236. 


Scotch-Irish  in,  ii.  483. 

—  State  churches  in  New  England, 

ii.  502. 

—  students  in  English  Inns  of  Court, 

ii.  497. 


—  un-English  at  time  of  Revolution,    Commonwealth   of  England,  i.  4i^ 


Commonwealth   of   America,  il  \\\ 
506. 
Connecticut  as  topical,  I  xix. ;  a$ 
home  of,  il  416. 
—  equality,  idea  of  Virginia,  Xx.  41?. 


ii.  4n9,  470. 
Colonies   of   Saxons   in    Flanders,  \. 
139. 


488,  487,  497 ;    il  18,  2«)1,  ^4-'. 
405,  409. 
—  Httitude  to  Netherlands,  il  %i^ 


Colunihtis,  Cliristoplior,  i.  180;  ii.  270.    —  dies  with  Cromwell,  il  898. 


Conimcrco,  civiliz;ition  and,  ii.  837. 
ComnuTce  in  Kngland,  i,  387. 

—  brilliant  chapter  of,  ii.  511. 

—  expansion  of,  after  Arnmda,  il  118. 

—  in  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 

I  884. 


—  (Jreen  on,  il  388. 

—  Independents  of,  il  854. 

—  Ix)ng  Parliament  and,  il  37?i,  5T?. 

—  Netherland   influence  on,  il  £*•'. 

870;  Hume  on.  il  880;  legal  i> 
stitutions  and,  il  358. 


—  middle  classes  and,  ii.  404;   debt  I  —  Netherlands    its    beacoo-ltgbt,  B. 

to,  ii.  401. 

—  monopolies  and,  ii.  172. 

—  nation.il  ambition  in,  i.  898,  899. 

—  Xetherland  influence  on,  ii.  870. 

—  Netherlands  give  ideas  on,  i.  491. 
Commerce  in  Ireland,  i.  282. 

—  rarliament  and,  ii.  475. 


467. 

—  no  inflnence  orer  the  masse?,  H. 
387. 

—  Parliament  plans  union  of  Nedxf- 
lands  with,  il  380. 

—  Puritans  of,  il  611. 

—  self-government  fails  under, ilJSL 
Commerce  in  Italy,  i.  117.                      |  See  Sf^f-povrmmrnt, 
Commerce  in  Xetherland.**,  I  118-115.  i  —  time  of,'l  483. 

—  England.  France,  and  Spain  arous- '  —  treakness  of,  i.  254,  255. 

ed,  ii.  2t)9-2H8.  ,  Communes,  outgrowth   of  gniUa^  >• 

—  growth  of,  il  828 ;  effect  of,  il  837.  I  142. 
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Company  of  Jesus,  i.  417,  420.    See 

JeauHt. 
Conant,  Roger,  ii.  438. 
Cond^,  Priuce  of,  Spanish  Teasels  and, 

i.  188. 
Condel),  Shakespeare  published  by,  L 

268. 
Confederates,  ii.  101. 

—  Scotch-Irish  and,  ii.  603. 
Con^regiitionalists,  ii.  142,  240. 

—  Hrownists  and,  ii.  202. 

—  Independents  and,  ii.  293. 

—  Scotch.Irish  and,  ii.  893,  486. 
Congress,  American,  i.  18,  44,  50. 

—  act  of,  on  land,  i.  31. 

—  colonies,  ii.  423. 

—  religious  freedom,  James  Madison 

and,  i.  252. 
Connecticut,  ii.  377. 

—  and  State  Ciiurch,  i.  15. 

—  ballot  in,  introduced   by   Hooker 

from  Netherlands,  ii.  439;  no 
English  precedent  for,  ii.  426. 
See  Biiilot. 

—  counsel  for  prisoners  in,  ii.  390. 

—  General    Congress,  idea    from,  ii. 

421,422. 

—  home  of  American  Commonwealth, 

ii.  416. 

—  Hooker  in,  ii.  416,  417. 

-» magistrates,   Netlierland    $ehepen$ 
mcKJels  for,  ii.  426. 

—  public  registry  in,  ii.  463. 

—  Puritan  influence  in,  ii.  414. 

—  school  system  of,  i.  30. 

—  settled  from  Plymouth,  ii.  416. 

—  suffrage  in,  ii.  427. 

— -  town  n>presentation  in,  ii.  422. 

—  ty[)e  of  American  Commonwealth, 

i.  XXX. 

—  witches  executed  in,  ii.  414. 
Connecticut  Kiver,  ii.  416. 
Conquest,  the,  i.  281,  292. 
Constantinople,  i.  287.  342. 
Constitution  of  America,  i.  16,  58. 

—  anti({uity  of,  i.  77. 

—  Connecticut  ballot  an  integral  fac- 

tor  in,  ii.  439. 

—  counsfl  for  prisoners,  i.  70;  ii.  449. 

—  Dicey  on.  i.  21. 

—  discussed,  i.  17. 

—  English  compared  with,  i.  16,  24. 

—  executive  restrained  by,  ii.  425. 

—  first  written,  that  of  Connecticut, 

il4l7. 


Constitution   of  America,  Gladstone 
on,  i.  21. 

—  history  and  growth  of,  i.  22. 

—  judges,  appointments  under,  ii.  461. 
-» Netherland   influence   on,  ii.  420, 

427,  501. 

—  of  States,  ii.  466. 

—  powers  and  appointments,  Nether* 

land  influence,  ii.  465. 

—  religious  toleration,  i.  250. 

—  Scotch-Irish  and,  ii.  491. 

—  Senate  under  Netherland  influence, 

ii.  466. 

—  State    representation,  Netherland 

influence  in,  ii.  422, 423. 
Constitution  of  Connecticut. 

—  ballot  in,  ii.  439. 

—  no  English  precedent  for,  ii,  426. 
Constitution  of  England,  i.  17,  272, 

420,  426. 

—  Dutch  features  of,  ii.  378. 

—  inviolability  of  precedent,  ii.  364. 

—  Long  Parliament  and,  ii.  378. 
Constitution  of  Netherlands,  i.  233;  ii. 

292. 
Constitution  of  New  York,  i.  9, 52, 251. 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  i.  56. 
Constitution  of  Virginia,  i.  250. 
Constitution,  written. 

—  Mayflower  compact   not  first,  in 

history,  ii.  417. 
Constitutions,  American  State,  i.  22; 

ii.  466. 
Continental  history,  key  to,  i.  105. 
Convocation,  ii.  281. 
Cooper,  Dr.,  ii.  168, 
Cope,  Mr.,  ii.  169. 
Copernicus,  i.  267. 
Copping.  John,  ii.  182-184. 
Cordova,  schools  of  Alhakim   at,  IL 

339. 
Cork,  ii.  126. 
Corn  Laws,  ii.  332. 
Cornwall,  i.  276. 

Cortes,  the,  i.  179.     See,  also,  Spain. 
Cortez,  Hernando,  i.  182,  382. 
Coryat,  Thomas,  i.  332. 
Cotton,  i.  208. 

Council  of  Ulood,  i.  183,  194,474. 
Council  of  Sute,  ii.  379. 

—  liarneveld  and,  ii.  295. 

—  pn)vinces  and,  ii.  293. 
Council  of  Troubles,  i.  183. 
Counsel   for  higli   treason,   Ashley's 

speech  on,  ii.  446. 
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Coaxutl,  hich   trcjuon   and,  u.  444; 

felony  knd,  iL  447,  448. 
CiacmI  and  pridooen,  L  7*) ;  n.  390, 

4J4. 

—  Ani«rica*!«  debt  to  yetberiaiidi,  5. 

441-449,464. 

—  in  American  Sutes,  il  449. 

—  in  Netheriandd,  iL  440,  441, 444. 
Court  of  <Jhancef7  in  Engtaml,  iL  383. 
CcHirtrai,  i.  1  SiS. 

—  Day  of  the  Golden  Span,  L  144. 
Coartd  in  En^IamL 

•—  comipiion  nnder  Elizabeth,  L  366- 
371;  iL214,  ±17. 

—  Star^'hamlHfr,  iu  167. 
Covenanters  of  Scotiauid,  iL  16. 
Corentnr.  ii.  2«>1. 
CoTer.UIe,  Miles,  i.  445. 

—  as  a  Puritan.  L  445. 

—  Bible  oniered  by  Meteren,  L  163. 

—  Bible  translated  br,  L  445. 
Cowling  Castle,  L  390.' 
Cowpens,  iL  489. 

Cox,  Bishop,  i.  356. 

Crawford,  Mr.,  prison  reports  of,  L 
66. 

Cre59v,  i.  3«>1,  606. 

Croflj,  i.  476. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  i.  I.,  26,  86, 204, 241, 
349,  379,  425,  497,  500;  iL  18, 
41.  152,201,203,  326,414. 

—  amiy  of.  where  raised,  ii.  411. 

—  Carlylc's  **  Letters  and  Speeches  " 

of,  i.  xli. 

—  Catholic?  shielded  bv,  ii.  398. 

—  character  of,  discussed,  ii.  397,  398. 

—  Coniruonwealth  dies  with,  ii.  898; 

affected  by  death  of,  i.  254,  255. 

—  <lictalor  of  nation,  ii.  392. 

—  Indepen<Jents  under,  ii.  413. 

—  Ireland  and,  ii.  476. 

—  Ironsides  of,  picked  men,  iL  406. 

—  Jews  tolerated  by,  ii.  398. 

—  Icjral  reforms,  Court  of  Chancery, 

ii.  392. 

—  Long  rarliament  and,  ii.  892. 

—  **  men  of  relij^ion,"  ii.  894. 

—  moral  code  and,  i.  169. 

—  Netherland  influence  on,  iL  877; 

on  soldiers  of,  i.  xxviii. 

—  on  lawyers,  ii.  391. 

—  Protector,  ii.  306. 

—  religious  toleration  under,  ii.  896 ; 

first  time  in  Enj;land,  ii.  397, 398 ; 
dies  with  him,  ii.  898. 


I  G^OBwdl^  OGw;    BoraSsQ  hum, 

—  wictDcy  oi;  as  Worcester,  il  385. 
Crawa  of  En^fauodL 

—  appoiBtmeiits  br,  L  41 

—  revereBce  for,  L'M7. 
CntflBdea,  L  »I. 

—  Earope   mad  Jtalr  affected  br,  i 

lOS.  1G>9. 

—  Gudfrer  de  Boonioa.  L  110. 
Cumborlaikd,  Eari  of,  SkipcoD  Cas^ 

inTentorr,  L  Si7,  329. 
Cajp^  Albert.  iL  t47. 

Dmnmaeaa^  L  115. 
I^mpierre,  Got  de,  L  lia 
Dane*,  the,  L  390. 

—  m  England.  L  283. 
Dante,  L  100,  265,  3U1, 360. 
Dark  Ages«L]06. 

—  England  and  the  Continoit  eoi- 

tnisted  in  the,  L  106. 
Damler,  Henrj  Stewart,  IL  25. 
DarrelU  William   ("Wild  Wifl'')^  l 

332, 333,  358, 369. 
D*Aabignj,  Count,  iL  22.    See  X» 

nox. 
DaTid,L176. 
DaTies,  L  107,  488. 
Davies,    C.    M^    experiences    of,  i 

xxxtUL 
Daris,  John,  and  the  Armada,  il  97. 
Davison,    Elizabeth's     Secreurr   of 

Sute,  iL  240,  241. 

—  Elizabeth*s  perfidy  to,  in  resird  tt 

death  of  Mary  Stuart  il  76, 77. 

—  Life  of,  quoted  in  regard  to  PM- 

let,  ii.  75,  76,  nolf. 
Day  of  the  Golden  Spurs,  L  146. 
De  Amids,  Edmond,  ii.  347. 
*'  De  Augracntis,"  i.  269. 
De  Bouillon,  Godfrer,  L  110. 
De  la  Marck,  WillU'm. 

—  commanding  Beggars  of  the  Set) 

L  192. 

—  taking  Brill,  L  193,  194. 
Dean,  Forest  of,  L  276. 
Debt. 

—  Bruges  arrests  sorereign  for,  il  45i 

—  curioD8  custom  as  to  widows  is 

Netheriands,  ii.  453, 454. 

—  land  exempted  from  seisare  for,ii 

England,  ii.  464 ;  rich  proMil 
by  law  from,  iL  454. 
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Debt,  public,  of   Netherlands,  after 

truce,  ii.  835,  386. 
Debts  or  widow  uf  Count  of  Flanders, 

ii.  454. 
Decalogue,  the,  i.  60,  79 ;  ii.  6. 
"  Decameron,"  the,  i.  860. 
Declanitiou    of    Faith,   Baptists',   it 

202. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  i.  16,  24, 

234,  ii.  482. 

—  Netherland  influence  on  the,  ii.  420. 

—  of  The  Hague  model  for  England 

and  America,  i.  234,  235. 

—  Scutch- Irish  signers  of  the,  ii.  486, 

487,  and  note. 

—  slavery  and  the,  ii.  503. 
Declaration  of  Rights,  England's,  i. 

234. 
Deeds,  recording  of,  see  Public  Regi»- 

tn/. 
Dtkfn  of  guild.*,  i.  148. 
Delaware,  i.»;  ii.  204,419. 

—  counsel  for  prisoners  in,  ii.  449. 

—  Dutch  in,  ii.  816,470. 

—  elections  by  ballot,  i.  52. 

—  Scotch-Irish  in,  ii.  487. 

—  Senate  of,  ii.  423. 

—  State  Constitution  of,  ii.  425. 
Delft  J.  152. 

—  Bible  at,  i.  162. 

—  Hooker  in,  ii.  417. 
Democracy,  i.  8,  9. 

—  Clinton  leader  of,  in  North,  ii.  502, 

note. 
-»  New  England  and,  ii.  501 . 

—  South  (Virginia,  etc.)  and,  H.  602. 
**  Demonstration   of    that    Discipline 

which  Clmst   hath   prescribed,** 

ii.  187. 
Denmark,  i.  219,  287,  446;    ii.  811, 

346. 
Dennis,  William,  ii.  190. 
Denver,  i.  37. 

Derry,  James  II.  and,  ii.  477. 
De  Ruvter,  Admiral,  i.  87. 
Descartes,  Rend,  i.  220,  221. 

—  anecdote  of,  i.  84. 
Desmond,  Earl  of,  ii.  126. 
Deventer,  i.  160;  ii.  259. 

—  influence  of,  on  learning,  i.  159. 

—  Leicester  appoints  Stanley  to,  ii. 

72. 

—  surrendered  to  Parma,  ii.  73 ;  effect 

of,  on  Hary  Stuart,  ii.  75. 
DcTODthire,  i.  879 ;  iL  ISO. 
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Dicey. 

—  American  Constitution,  i.  21. 

—  law  of  the  Constitution,  i.  18. 
Dickens,  Charles,  i.  4. 

—  on  Boston  charities,  i.  64. 

—  on  education  in  America,  i.  84. 
Dieppe,  i.  219. 

Director  of   Public   ProseoutioDt   in 

England,  ii.  448. 
''  Discipline,  Book  of,"  ii.  21. 
Dissenters,  English. 

—  causes  of  their  narrow-mindedness, 

ii.  494. 

—  excluded  from  privileges,  il.  899. 

—  numbers  who  died  in  prison  after 

Restoration,  ii.  148. 

—  Puritans  pass  into  ranks  of,  ii.  899. 
District  Attorney,  i.  70 ;  ii.  442, 448. 

—  •ehoul  of  NethcrUnds,  ii.  440, 441. 
"  Divine  Comedy."  the,  i.  860. 
Divine  right  of  kings,  sec  Kingt, 
Dnieper,  i.  287. 

Does,  John  Van  Der,  i.  218. 
Dollarts,  the,  ii.  433. 
Domesday-book,  i.  290. 
Donegal,  Marquis  of,  bases  rents  on 

value  of  improvements,  ii.  479. 
Don  John  of  Austria,  i.  229,  280. 
Donne,  i.  268. 
Dorchester. 

—  Endicott  goes  to  Salem  from,  ii. 

437,  438. 

—  relations  with  Netherland  Church, 

ii.  438. 
Dordrecht,!.  182;  ii.  806. 

—  school  of,  ii.  888. 

Dorset,  Earl  of  (Sackville),  ii.  121. 
Dort. 

—  Estates  of  Holland  meet  at,  i.  199. 

—  Synod  of,  i.  254;  ii.  840;  Armin- 

ians  denounced  by,  ii.  307 ;  Bar- 
neveld,  Uoogerbeet,  and  Grotius 
arrested  by,  ii.  805-307 ;  pro- 
claims Calvinism  the  established 
creed  for  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Europe,  including  England,  ii. 
807  ;  representatives  present  at, 
ii.  307  ;  States-General  summon, 
ii.  304.  805. 
Douay,  i.  419;  ii.  148. 

—  Catholic  colleges  at,  i.  447. 
Dover,  i.  489. 

—  straits  of,  ii.  317. 
Dow,  Gerard,  ii.  347. 
Downs,  the,  ii.  817. 


Drake.  Fniu^,  i.  »<T.  36t,  Ml,  M«. ' 
301.  Xa7.  :i*I<.  4111,  4IM,  SOT; 
ii.  no,  116,  I1S,2TS. 


dacribnlks,  in  ITSJ.b 


Datrk  id  DeUnrv.  iL  : 

—  to  En^lsDd.  L  *iV. 

—  in»w  Yortfi.  411 


—  kni^lilvd  by  Qiwra  EUnbctli  fur 

lii'  FiplwU  a«  I  pinte,  i.  SM. 

—  S|>anUli    treuure*    >«iK<]    bj,  ii. 


DrcM  in  Ed;Ud<],  clMiilineM  in  fe- 
rn* Ic  ptititenu  inlrodoced  from 
(lif  XctherUiid*.  L  336,  33T,  tad 

Dribbc.<-urn..!iiL.,i.S3S.a23. 
I>iiof;p>>er];,   scfauul    (uuniled   br,   >l 

AlMi*,  Llrt". 
Ihiiik  in  llie  XellierlanJt  and  Eng- 
land, i-  3T4. 
Dniiil*  ot  Gaul,  i-  li>3. 
DniRimimi],  William,  ii.  130- 
I>ni-iii*.J<>lin.i.  331. 
lluliliii,  i  »:T,37e,  Sitl. 
DuJiPT  fUibcrt, 5tt'  !^i''fU/r. 

nuMlc  Earl  of  L'JiT't'T,  ilS"). 
DuJtr.'i  TUnmas.  l.iiiVrrijiir,  ii.  ST". 

—  a  Mldur  in  .Vctherlind  armT,  iL 

412. 

—  electol  by  hallot,  ii.  438- 
riiclliii)C.  IjHipParliimeotand,  ii.  3SS. 
Uufjr.  Wiliiaiii.  of  lUinaull.  foiin-ls 

S'HhtiriaiiJ  Scliuol  of   Um>k',  i. 


hmlar.  E»rl  of.  ii  ■•y.i. 

Iiii..k-.-.  ii.'ao'. 
litiikii^;.  ii.  Ttf,  SrtS,  JOT. 
Jiinr.  AllKrt,  nn.i  li.c  I'ainlers'  Giiil. 
of  .\iiW.Tp,  LI44. 

—  oil    liuil'iings   in    Ni'tlierlaDd^,   i 
121. 


-  artisans  ii>  EliclanJ.  i.  £>">. 

-  i-liarailrrizBlioii  of  tlic.  i.  TU.  6>i. 

-  rii<irt.'ii,  il.  S<iT :  nl  Coldicgler,  i. 


-  halt  of   Xitv-  York's   iiiiiabiu 


—  West  India  OxnranT,  L  ifi 

lorjof,  ii.  J!«.'3IT. 
DalctuDCD.  L  *T,  **■'.  S*'.  4--i 


Ea^ 


E«4«iailial  CiM 

—  Bnm  bc^MK.  S-  IT*- 1^' 
-FauMd.  1.444. 

—  SFpuatinsaotLn.  l«. 


Edinbar^  CaslI-  i-  tX 
RlMitrUt  Xrrifr.il  41I. 

Eiimurd-t,  La.iv,3.  l7i'. 
Education,  popular 

—  in  Austria,  AoKTroL'-j 


■  after  tlie  RcToIatioii.  i:-  Hi. 


—  free  tibrarivs  an.i,  ii,  ii. 

—  oiiioUn.L'»^A'    ^i 

—  Puritan*  «(  Ne»  En^i'ao 

tional  in.  ii.  410- 
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Education,  popular,  in  America :  retro- 
grade luorement  in  New  England 
colonies,  ii.  498-495. 

—  schools,  i.  88. 

—  Scotch-Irish  and,  ii.  486. 

—  Virginia  and,  i.  82. 

Education,  popular,  in  England,  i.  82- 
84,  36-42. 

—  Ciitholics  at  Doua?  and  Rheiras, 

i.  419. 

—  debt  to  America  for,  ii.  404. 

—  Edward  VI.  and,  i.  82. 

—  English   nation  no  part  in  prog- 

ress of,  ii.  889. 

—  lands  appropriated  for,  bv  Edward 

VI.,  i.  316,817. 

—  middle  classes  excluded  from,  i.  36. 

—  Xorman    and    Elizabethan    com- 

pared, i.  850,  851. 

—  opposed   by  Elizabeth,  see  Eliza- 

beth. 

—  Puritans  and,  ii.  889. 
Education,  popular,  in  Xctherlands,  i. 

158;  ii.  840. 

—  at  Antwerp,  i.  161. 

—  men  and  women  alike  in  earlv,  ii. 

355. 
Education  in  Austria,  Americans  look 

to,  ii.  496. 
E<lucation  in  Friesland,  ii.  840,  483. 
Education  in  Xctherlands,  Guiccinrdini 

on,  i.  161;  ii.  840. 
Education  in  Scotland,  Kirk  fosters,  iL 

13. 
Edward  I.,  i.  298,  299,  350,  851. 

—  Jews  under,  ii.  397. 

—  law  system  of,  ii.  383. 

—  treaty  of,  with  Count  of  Holland,  i. 

152. 
Edward  H.,  ii.  129, 139. 
Edward  111,1.299,801. 
Edward  VI.,  i.  32,  158,  481,  434,  485, 

437,445,484;  ii.  8,  118,389. 

—  corruption  and  demoralization  un- 

der, i.  315,  316. 

—  lands  appropriated  for  schools  and 

hoHpiuIs  by,  i.  816,  317. 

—  prayer-book  of,  i.  432-434. 

—  Keformation  under,  i.  314-317. 

—  ik'hools  and  hospitals  under,  i.  816, 

317. 
Effingham,  Ix>rd  Howard  of,  ii.  96. 
Egypt,  i.  345,  485. 

—  ctmquest  of,  by  Turk.*»,  i.  117. 

—  public  registry  in,  i.  75 ;  ii.  455, 456. 


Egmont,  Lamoral,  Count  of,  i.  187, 

193. 
"  Election  Entertainment,"  i.  847. 
Elections. 

—  at  Alkmaar  of  church  officials,  ii. 

437. 
~  ballot,  at  Emden,  ii.  484-436 ;  Ro- 
man origin  of,  ii.  431. 

—  in  England  till  1872,  i.  61 ;  ii.  430. 

—  Xetherland  Reformed   Church,  ii. 

437. 

—  Xctherlands,  annual,  ii.  429, 480. 

—  Kome  of  Tiberius  and,  ii.  431. 
Elector  Palatine,  ii.  285, 290, 811, 315. 
Eliot,  Sir  John.  ii.  861. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  James  I.,  ii.  285. 

—  marries  Elector-Palatine,  ii.  290. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  i.  18,  15,  84,  166, 

288,  268,  809,  389,  892,  40l,  407, 
408,  419,  420,  424,  441,  443,  446, 
462,  500,  505,  606,  509 ;  ii.  4,  6, 
21,22,  34,  72,  92,  100,  110,  188, 
144,  147,  151,  168,  184,  198,  196, 
200,  208,  218,  216,  217,  219,  220, 
221,  285,  236,  240,  241,  325,  860. 

—  net  of  supremacy,  i.  484. 

—  Alva,  her  sympathy  for,  i.  400. 

—  Anabaptists  and,  i.  469 ;  ii.  178. 

—  Anjou,  Duke  of,  and,  i.  286,  237. 

—  appearance  of,  i.  236 ;   on  acces- 

sion, i.  430. 

—  Armada,  preparations  for,  Effing- 

ham and  Walsingham  on,  ii.  95- 
97;  unprepared  for  in  1587,  ii. 
82,  88. 

—  attitude  of,  to  conflict  of  faith,  I 

409. 

—  Baptists  persecuted  by,  ii.  208. 

—  l>ear-baiting,  love  for,  i.  841. 

—  bishops  under,  i.  865,  453. 

—  Hrill  demanded  as  security  by,  i|. 

53-55 ;  transferred  to,  ii.  875. 

—  Rurghley  chosen  by,  i.  431. 

—  (^tlvinists  and,  i.  437. 

—  Catholics  and  Puritans,  shortsight- 

(m1  policy  to,  ii.  83. 

—  Catholics,  as  political  party  under, 

i.  501  ;  persecuted  bv,  after  Ar- 
mada, ii.  108,  11 0-11 3. 

—  character  of,  i.  864  ;  ii.  24,  25,  31, 

69,  70,  86,  87,  1<>6,  107,  172,  201, 
211,  217,  218,224;  compared  to 
tlint  of  Mary  Stuart,  ii.  7 ;  discus- 
Aon  of,  i.  355, 856  ;  in  relation  to 
Puritans,  ii.  85. 
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ItiisBilMtIs  (inmm  :  '*  CluMte  Mui^**  it. 

^-  f^ntfih :  ek\»T»eur  fA  m/nn  appoint- 
•rl  l*>  hf ,  i.  4.V/-I5S,  450 ;  clerj|y, 
|4Miminj(  ftm^Mifi^.  Apposed  b^,  L 
4A7,  4^ ;  eomrvpCMO  of,  aadcr,  i. 
^5;  criMt  (WpoiI«r  of.  L  45*1, 
4.'>7 ;  h«v  AUitii4l«  U>  reform  in,  L 
4A4 ;  h^  dior^pirrl  of  sppeab  to 
r^frtf m,  i.  4/14.  447. 

—  f  linr (^h  of  Rofn«.  h«r  ineltiwtioa  |^ 

I.  44A-45S,  4A5;   u.  4»,  ftl,  1^)6, 
144;   r«cMMnli;ition    with,  desire 
of  h#rr  life,  i.  448,  44V,  460, 485 ;  | 
ii.  41#,  24^>.  I 

—  Cliurcli  ritoil  tppft>T«d  Iit,  L  4S8.    . 

—  rrMirtgf  of,  il.  217.218.    '  | 
--  c^Mirt*  under,  I  S44.371;   il  216, ' 

217.  I 

^  tirtiruhip  of,  hj  Anjr>a,  i.  236,  237. 

—  rrimlnftl  Uw  of,  ii.  4^)3. 

—  fl4«th  of,  frk»ndleii«,  ii.  21 1. 

—  drffndfrof  Prot^fttanU,  i.  260, 261. 
^  Dralco  and,  1401-404. 

—  (lrc«P,  lore  of,  1.  374. 

—  (liitilicity  of,  i.  BAA ;  ii.  24,  81, 172. 

—  Kant  •  India  Companj  charter,  ii. 

2H|. 

—  c(liu*atioii   of  clerfcy  opposed  by, 

I.  407-468 ;  of  masses,  opposed 
by,  i.  45tf;  ii.  889;  under,  com- 
pnriMl  to  Norman,  1.  850,  851 , 
urgiMl  by  ruritann  under,  ii.  339. 

—  r."«««'K  County  appoalo  for  Church  ' 

M'foini,  i.  470, 477.  j 

—  K«««x,  Karl  of,  licr  praise  of,  at 

Antrim,!.  »S1. 

—  oxiHMumunication  of,  i.  410,  447. 

—  frh»n'«  uniliT,  il.  417. 

—  Flui«liln^  domand(*il  as  security  by, 

ii.  5a  55 ;  trandferrcil  to,  ii.  375. 

—  Ktaniv,  her  inirijjues  witli,  i.  506; 

livr  policy  tis  ii.  44-46, 
ptvcrnnuMit    of:    Hume,    Ilallaiu, 
Maottulay  on,  i.  4:;6,  427. 

—  i:r\*iHl  and  *clfi*hut»!»*  of.  i.  864. 
tJrx'v  Honl  to  Ireland  by.  i.  377. 

—  *;nndul  suspended  by.Y  4^9.470. 
Iluu.40utii*  l^eapie  and.  ii.  874. 

•     Holy  lA'agtie  and.  ii,  467. 

—  hv»r\v<cv>|K«  of.  ii.  1 15»  »m>/*. 

—  -  House  of  iVunuum-s  under,  ii.  3I»\ 

—  hv»u<%'l\oM     apjvinttuent    of,    de- 

!K*nb*\i.  i,  2i3l. 

—  Hu^'0\»iSv  her  duplicity  t«\  I  :^.>t. 


Diabecfa,  Qoeoi :  ideal  of  people, 
ioss  for.  L  400  ;  ii.  395. 

—  lodepcndenGB  under,  a.  393. 

—  ini^raoitiide  to  serranta.  l  364 :  u. 

6»,  70, 106,  w;. 

—  Ireland :  Grer  and  Sosaez  sens  la 

by,  L  377;  lener  of  'Coiili.  l 
376 ;  under,  u.  47X 

—  Italian  mooer  acned  !>▼,  L  191 

—  James    L,   ber    dnpIkitT   to,  5. 

31. 

—  Jesoits  and,  ii.  18,  20,  SI,  41. 
^judges  under,!.  366,  369. 

—  J^SS^^'y  ®t  ^***  tnitli,  fi.  2S4. 

—  Knox,  ber  reloccnnt  aid  to,  a.  6. 

—  Lambeth  Artidea  briiered  ia  b^. 

il  151. 

—  learning  trader,  L  341-343, 347. 

—  Leicester,  ber  anger  at,  when  sot. 

ereigntj  NetherUnds  accepted,  iL 
57;  forgiren,  ii.  61,62;  Lie«L- 
general,  England  and  Ireland,  il 
107 ;  sent  to  Netherlands,  L 
xxTiii. ;  ii.  55  ;  to  Slajs,  ii.  79, 

—  Mary   Stuart*s   execution  ordered 

by,  1141,74-77. 

—  Maurice  at  Xieuport,  joy  orer,  n. 

266. 

—  men  of  her  period,  i.  363. 

—  middle  classes  encoaraged  by,  n. 

399. 

—  monopolies    under,  ii.   211,  36S; 

duplicity  in  regard  to,  ii.  172- 
175. 

—  morals  under,  L  353-359. 

—  Morton,  her  per6dy  to,  ii.  24.  25. 

-  navy,    on    accession    of,    L   S^T : 
starred  after  Armada  by,  ii.  U^ 

-  Netherland  strength  of  character 
misunderstood  by,  il  50. 

-  Netherlands,  arti^ns  of,  and,  L 
497;  demands  on,  for  fall  of 
SluTS^iL  S^-d6 ;  fraudulent  treaty 
with,  il  280;  her  attitude  to  ref- 
ugees from,  l  489;  vL  368,  370; 
ber  reluctant  support  to,  l  231 ; 
her  tortuous  potter  in,  1 189, 200, 
504 ;  tl  44-46 ;  Iri&h  troops  to, 
ii,  64, 73 ;  aegoiiaboa  withStttes- 
General  for  sotdiersv  fi.  52 ;  ana- 
ber  of.  IL  37il ;  refuses  money  tt^ 
but  accuses  thou  iL  79 :  soi&n» 
stanracioa  aoMMig;  ii.  53--5»;  itl- 
diers  li^  I  $9 ;  soldiers  to  lii^ 
werp,  Slurs  ami  Ctoteud  at  w^ 
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curity  for,  ii.  52 ;  urged  to  give 
up  struggle  by,  ii.  2G0. 
Elizabeth,    Queen,    non  •  conformists 
driven  out  by,  ii.  371. 

—  Orange  threatens  war  with,  i.  228. 

—  Ostcnd  promised  to,  as  security,  ii. 

52 ;  transferred  to,  ii.  876. 

—  palace  of,  described,  i.  881. 

—  pardon-brokers,  i.  869. 

—  Parliament,  meeting  of,  to  decide 

on  peace  or  war  with  Spain,  coun- 
termanded by,  ii.  48, 52 ;  question 
of  succession  before,  ii.  51 ;  rights 
nnd  privileges  of,  establUhed,  ii. 
861. 

—  Parma  plays  with,  ii.  63. 

—  perfidy  of,  ii.  24, 25, 69, 70, 253, 280. 

—  Philip  II.  desires  to  hoodwink,  ii. 

78 ;  determination  to  invade  Eng- 
land not  believed  by,  ii.  94, 100 ; 
refuses  to  recognize  excommuni- 
cation of,  ii.  109. 

—  piracy  made  profitable  by,  i.  889- 

892. 

—  pirates  befriended  by,  ii.  50 ;  names 

of  leaders,  ii.  97 ;  under,  i.  884, 
400. 

—  plots  against,  i.  875 ;  ii.  88-40. 

—  |>oi.')oning  at  time  of,  i.  378. 

—  Presbyterians  under,  ii.  166. 

—  prisons  under,  ii.  191, 403. 

—  **  prophesying,"  i.  467, 468. 

—  Protestantism,  her  adoption  of,  for 

policy,  i.  430-435 ;  her  perfidy  to, 
ii.  81,  253;  wave  of,  under,  i. 
481. 
^  Puritans  and,  i.  481-484, 486, 487 ; 
ii.  210,  223,  notf,  208,  2(»9;  arti- 
sans  encouraged  by,  i.  494 ;  dis- 
liked bv,  i.  424,  425 ;  esteem  for, 
ii.  209 ;'  flight  of,  to  Holland,  i. 
XXV.;  leniency  to,  when  recon- 
ciliation with  Church  of  Rome  i.** 
hopeless,  ii.  164;  shortsighted 
policy  with,  iu  33 ;  urge  educa- 
tion, iL  839 ;  use  of  term  under, 
i.  90. 

—  purveyors  under,  ii.  1 72. 

—  Quakers  persecuted  by,  il,  208. 

—  Raleigh  describes,  i.  339. 

—  religion  under,  i.  351,  352 ;  policy 

and  coquetrv  with,  i.  447, 448, 
451,  452. 

—  reverence  paid  to  tabic  of,  i.  338. 

—  ritual  approved  by,  i.  438. 


Elizabeth,  Queen :  Sabbath,  her  atti- 
tude to,  ii.  159-161. 

—  Scotland,  her  trickery  with,  ii.  24- 

26. 

—  Separatists  under,  ii.  248 ;  flee  to 

Holland,  ii.  199,  208. 

—  Sidney's  criticisms  resented  bv,  ii. 

68. 

—  slavery  under,  i.  896,  897. 

—  Sluys,  her  anger  at  full  of,  ii.  80 ; 

her  demands  on  Netherlands  for 
fall  of,  ii.  83-86 ;  promised  to, 
as  security,  ii.  52;  transferred 
to,  ii.  875. 

—  soldiers  and  sailors,  her  parsimony 

to,  ii.  65,  69,  80,  87,  96,  101,  106. 

—  Soranzo  describes,  i.  480. 

—  Spain,  intrigues  with,  i.  506 ;  ii.  44- 

46 ;  negotiations  with,  ii.  68-60, 
89-91 ;  war  with,  ii.  62. 

—  Spanish   ambassador,  I.  188,  189, 

449,  450;  against  Puritans,  i. 
460,461. 

—  Spanish  coin  confiscated  by,  i.  188, 

189,  898. 

—  Spenser's  "  Fairie  Queenc  "  pleases, 

ii.  126. 

—  State  trials  under,  i.  61. 

—  Sussex  sent  to  Ireland  by,  i.  877. 

—  Throgmorton  conspiracy,  ii.  88-40. 

—  Tilbury,  her  speech  at,  ii.  105. 

—  vacillation  of,  ii.  49. 

—  Walsingham  deserted  by,  ii.  69,  70. 

—  Whitgift  oppointeii  by,  i.  470,  471. 

—  wool  consigniHl  to  Middelburg  bv, 

ii.  874. 
Elizabeth,  Age  of,  i.  126, 262-271, 274, 
800,603;  ii.  124,  182,135. 

—  Bacon,  see  Bacon. 

—  explorations  in,  ii.  408.   Sec  Drake^ 

eto. 

—  fictions  about,  i.  xxxii. 

—  literature   and   poetry   of,  i.  265- 

270.     See,  also.  Literature, 

—  luxury  in,  i.  117. 

—  manufactures  in,  i.  118. 

—  religion  Iwrroweil,  ii.  408. 

—  Si  lakes |>eare,  see  Sfiakenpeare. 

—  "  Hpucious  times  '*  of,  energy  and 

nsrtimilation  of,  ii.  4o7,  408. 
Elizabetli,  England  of,  i.  81,  220,  262- 
271,442;  ii.  509. 

—  ngriculture  in,  see  Agrieuititre. 

—  central  fact  of  era,  i.  322. 

—  compared  to  Xetherlauds,  ii.  508. 
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Elizabeth,  England  of :  corruption  of, 
i.  85. 

—  dress  of  people  of,  i.  336. 

—  drink,  love  of,  in,  i.  374. 

—  first  vears  of,  ii.  44. 

—  food  of,  i.  333-335. 

—  general  surrey  of,  i.  31»-321,  830- 

332. 

—  growth  of,  extolled,  ii.  6<»9-51 1. 

—  houses  and  castles  in,  i.  326-:i31. 

—  ignorance  of  people  of,  i.  419. 

—  learning  of,  i.  341-343,  347. 

—  London  of,  i.  330. 

—  love  of  freedom  of,  ii.  510. 

—  luxury  in,  i.  117. 

—  men  of  period,  i.  863. 

—  morals  decline  in,  i.  358-359. 

—  Netherlands  compared  with,  ii.  508. 

—  not   merry  nor  virtuous,  ii.    153. 

154. 

—  Protestantism  in,  i.  418. 

—  theatres  in,  i.  324-326. 
El  wood  on  prisom*,  ii.  192. 

El7.evir  familv,  press  at   Levden,  ii. 

343. 
Emden,  ii.  419. 

—  a^ivlum  for  persecuted  English,  ii. 

433. 

—  ballot  at,  first  of  modem  times,  ii. 

434-436;    Emmius  on,  ii.  436, 
notf, 

—  Dutch  rather  than  German,  ii.  433. 

—  Knglisii  Puritans  in,  ii.  434. 

—  Epl.-icopalisins    and    Pres^byterians 

in,  1.  4:i3. 

—  history  of,  ii.  433. 

—  John  ii  I-.a8co  at,  ii.  433. 

—  Pcnn  at,  ii.  434. 

—  Hefornied  Churcli  at,  ii.  434,  noie. 
Emerald  Isle,  i.  37r). 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  i.  17,  28;  ii. 
402. 

Emmius,  Ebbo,  ii.  436,  note. 

Endicott,John,ii.  437,438. 

England,  i.  I.,  2,  3,  4,  9,  10, 13,  38,  45, 
46,  47,  54,  60,  61,  75,  77,  88,  92. 
97,  115,  126,  130,  137,  144,  178, 
179,  186, 188,  195,  204,  222,  224, 
22H,  231,  232,  234,  236,  237,  239, 
243,  245,  253,  264,  276,  279,  288, 
289,  292,  293,  294,  295,  297,  299, 
30o,  301,  302,  303,  307,  318,  326, 
342,  352,  353,  356,  375,  376,  383, 
399,  402,  408,  410,  417,  442,  445, 
446,  449, 458,  469, 478,  487,  507 ; 


iu  2,  8,  15.  27,  M,  54,  67.  71,  Ti. 

81,  88,  89,  98,  99,  109,  125,  U\ 
181,  245,  250,  251,  279, 292,  2H 
806,  810,  312,  320,  321, 410. 

England,  Act  of  Supremacr  of,  I  441. 
478. 

—  agricttltare,  ii.  409 ;  and  the  mid- 

dle classes,  ii.  409  ;  f  roin  Xelber- 
lands,  ii.  4<>9. 

—  Alva  in  relation  to,  i.  189. 

—  America,  how  regarded  bv,  u.  5**5. 

506;  contrasted  witb,i.lL;  ii.4««. 
467;  gives  freedom  of  reiigiun 
and  press,  common  schools,  secret 
ballot,  suffrage,  emandpatioo  of 
married  won»en,  pruscm  reforms, 
to,  ii.  506 ;  debt  of,  to,  i.  72, 503: 
people  of,  compared  with,  ii.  46V. 
470;  government  of,  oompaml 
with,  iL  466,  467. 

—  Anabaptists  in,  iL  178. 

—  Anglo-Saxons  in,  i.  78 ;  effects  of, 

i.  284;  tendency  to  accentuate 
influence  of,  i.  273. 

—  Annus  Mirabilis,  year  of  signs,  il 

115. 

—  architecture  in,  i.  120. 

—  Arctic  voyagers  of,  ii.  118. 

—  Armada,  ii.  188 ;  be^ggars  after,  fi. 

119,  120;  condition  of  sailon 
after,  ii.  105;  creates  idea  of 
"chosen  people,"  ii.  117;  effects 
of  defeat  on,  ii.  91 ;  outburst  of 
song  after,  i.  126,  348;  ii.  347; 
preparations  for,  ii.  94  -  9S  : 
rexumi  of  preceding  period,  IL 
184;  unprepared  for,  in  1587,  ii. 

82,  83. 

—  art  in  relation  to  aristocracy  of,L  84. 

—  as  a  model,  ii.  507. 

—  as  an  Eden,  ii.  1.^. 

—  as  champion  of  European  Ubertv. 

ii.401. 

—  assimilation  a  national  character* 

istic,  religion,  etc.,  borrowed,  iL 
408.  409 ;  Netherland  influences 
ii.  409. 

—  Aur^stine  in,  i.  282. 

—  ballot   unknown    in,  till  1872,  ii. 

480 ;  debt  to  America  for,  ii.  5U6. 

—  Bank  of,  ii.  824. 

—  before  the  Reformation,  i.  272 

—  beggars  in,  i.  227 ;  after  Armadt, 

ii.  119,  120;  act  of  Parl'iament, 
i.  813. 
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England,  Bible  printed  in,  in  1088,  i. 
163. 

—  black  art  in,  ii.  1 1 5,  itofe. 

—  Bruno  in,  see  liruno^  Giordano. 

—  calendar  of  Gregory  adopted  in,  i. 

846,  347. 

—  Culvinists  of,  i.  256. 

—  catlicdrals  of,  i.  291-204 ;  Nomian 

influence,  ii.  7. 

—  Catholics  coroniitted  to  papal  juris- 

diction  in,  i.  418  ;  compared  with 
Puritans,  good  to  country,  ii.  83  ; 
conflict  with  Puritanism  in,  i.409; 
death  of  Catholicism  in,  ii.  77. 

—  character  of  people  of,  i.  508 ;  Me- 

teren  on,  i.  856. 

—  Chief  Justice  of,  ii.886.  See  J^tdgn, 

—  "chosen  people,"  ii.  117. 

—  Church  defines  power  of  sovereign, 

i.  434. 

—  Church  of,  see  Church  of  Euglaud, 

—  Church  of  Rome,  effect  of  separa- 

tion from,  i.  312-817. 

—  Church  of  Rome  in,  see  Church  of 

Romt. 

—  civil  liberty  established  in  seven- 

teenth and  eighteenth  century  in, 
ii.  4<X>,  401.     See  Liberty. 

—  civilization  of,  i.  Hi. 

—  commerce  of,  benefit  to  country,  ii. 

837 ;  expansion  after  Armada,  ii. 
117-119;  Notherland  influence 
on,  ii.  869 ;  Lonj;  Parliament  and, 
ii.  378, 379  ;  of  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth century,  i.  384,  887. 

—  Commonwealth  of.  i.  483 ;  attitude 

to  Netherlands,  ii.  358. 

—  Constitution  of,  and  I/ong  Parlia- 

ment, ii.  378. 

—  (\>rn  Law.**,  ii.  332. 

—  Court  of  Chancery,  ii.  383. 

—  courts,  corruption  of,  ii.  216,  217; 

of  Elizabeth,  i.  366-371 ;  Sui- 
Chnml»er,  ii.  167. 

—  criminal  law,  see  /jate. 

—  Cromwell,  see  Ci'omwcll^  Ofircr. 

—  crown  of,  rcveivnce  for,  i.  337. 

—  r»an«'S  invade,  i.  2S3,  284. 

—  Dark  Aprs  in,  i.  1<K>. 

—  drink,  l<»ve  of,  in,  i.  374. 

—  education,    no     part    in    propn*ss 

p1ay(*ti  by,  ii,  339 ;  popular,  in,  i. 
32-34  ;  <lobt  to  America  for,  ii. 
4(^ ;  Puritans  desire,  i.  458 ; 
schools  of,  i.  316,317. 


England,  elections  oral  in,  ii.  430. 

—  Elizabethan,  see  Elizabeth,  Queen. 

—  energy    a    national    trait    in,   ii. 

407. 

—  executives,  two,  in,  i.  19 ;  restraints 

on,  ii.  424, 425. 

—  fisheries  of,  i.  884,  888. 

—  Flemish  weaTers  in,  i.  299. 

—  Foreigners'  attitude  to,  Uamcrton 

and  Lecky  on,  i.  xxxii. ;  influ- 
ence of,  i.*278,  274. 

—  forks  introduce<i  into,  i.  882. 

—  founders  of,  i.  68. 

—  freedom,  love  of,  in,  ii.  510. 

—  gambling  in,  i.  872. 

—  geograpiiicftl  position  of,  shaping 

character,  i.  96,  96. 

—  government  of,  i.  42-44. 

—  growth  of,  extolled,  il  509-511. 

—  guilds  in,  i.  141. 

—  Guise  wishes  to  inrade,  ii.  4. 

—  heretics  burned  by  Mary  in,  i.  166. 

—  high  treason  in,  ii.  446. 

—  histories  of,  i.  271 ;  ii.  507. 

—  history  of,  key  to,  i.  105 ;   pivotal 

truth  of,  i.  264 ;  possible  f utur(% 
ii.  512;  scope  of  present  book, 
ii.  508. 

—  Holy  League  and,  ii.  46. 

—  hundred  years'  war,  i.  801,  802. 

—  Independents  of,  ii.  152, 158.    See, 

also,  IndependenU, 

—  Inns  of  Court,  American  students 

at,  ii.  497. 

—  institutions  of,  characterized,  i.  71. 

72 ;  compared  to  America,  ii. 
506;  survival  of  barbaric  dars, 
ii.  511. 

—  Ireland  a  thorn  to,  ii.  478.  See,  also, 

Irelaud. 

—  Jesuits  in,  see  Jexuii*. 

—  Jews  expelled  from,  i.  299;    debt 

to,  for  learning,  i.  298,  294. 

—  judicial  svstem  of,  Norman  origin 

of,  i.  274. 

—  jury  in,  ii.  884,  890 ;  Norman  on- 

gin  of,  i.  274. 

—  kings,  divine  right  of,  ii.  15. 

—  Knox,  work  of,  see  A'hox,  John, 

—  land  and  aristocracy  of,  see  Land. 

—  Laujl's    persecution,    Puritans    to 

America,  ii.  867,  868. 

—  Law  of,  see  /air. 

—  learning  of,  i.  291  -  293  ;    Anglo- 

Saxons  and,  i.  272 ;  debt  to  Jews, 
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i.  293,  294;   Norman  inflaence 
on,  ii.  318. 
England,  liberty  of,  declines  with  War 
of  Roses,  i.  806. 

—  "  Library  Association,**  i.  85. 

—  linen  introduced  into,  i.  831,  887. 

—  made  by  the  Puritans,  ii.  509. 

—  manufacture  of  wool  in,  frauds  in, 

i.  872. 

—  manufactures  of,  i.  118, 496. 

—  merchants  and  manufacturers  flee 

from,  ii.  373,  874. 

—  middle  classes  of,  and  agriculture, 

ii.  401, 409 ;  character  of,  i.  492 ; 
excluded  from  universities,  ii.401 ; 
Tudors  as  protectors  of,  ii.  885. 

—  morality  developed  in  (161 1-1 61 2^ 

ii.  285,  286. 

—  morals  of,  i.  858,  859. 

—  name  of,  derivation  of,  i.  277. 

—  navy  of,  i.  884,  887 ;   time  of  Ar- 

mada, ii.  95, 101, 106 ;  outgrowth 
of  piracy,  see  Piracy. 

—  Netherland  influence  on,  xlii.-xliv.; 

on  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  ii.  409 ;  on  civil 
liberty,  i.  497;  ii.  860;  on  Civil 
War,  ii.  869,  870 ;  on  commerce, 
ii.  869,  409;  on  legal  institu- 
tions, Hugh  Peters,  ii.  385-387 ; 
on  morals,  ii.  409;  on  religion 
and  politico,  i.  492,  495,  498, 
499 ;  on  reli<;ious  toleration,  ii. 
392-894  ;  artisans  in,  i.  487, 492, 
494-497 ;  refugees  as  channels 
for  influence,  i.  411,  412;  refu- 
gees to,  i.  85,  487-493 ;  weavei-s 
flee  to,  i.  299. 

—  Netherlands,  a  benefactor  hated  by, 

i.  79;  ii.  370;  as  viewed  by,  i. 
187;  as  viewed  by  Protestants 
of,  i.  260 ;  civilizations  compared, 
i.  Hi. ;  ii.  357,  358 ;  contrasts  be- 
tween, sixteenth  and  seventeentii 
centuries,  i.  254 ;  debt  to,  i. 
xxviii.,  xxix. ;  gives  free  trade 
to,  ii.  331,  332;  influence  of 
success  in,  ii.  604 ;  look  to,  for 
sovereign,  ii.  292-294  ;  receive 
refugees  from  Laud,  ii.  322,  note  ; 
rouse  commercial  ambitions  of,  i. 
398;  schemes  against,  by,  ii.  280- 
283  ;  support  non-conformist  ref- 
ugees from,  ii.  372;  universities 
and  students  of,  ii.  376. 


England,  New  Learning  in,  L  311. 

—  non-conformists  driven  oat  asder 

Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charkf, 
Neal  on,  ii.  371 ;  from  Xetbn^ 
lands  to,  ii.  870-37^ 

—  Normans  in,  see  Normasa, 

—  Papacy :  questton  of  its  restontioD 

in,  ii.  188.     See  Papainf. 

—  Parliaments,  see  Parliamtsd, 

—  penalty    to,    for    attempted  scp* 

pression  of  Puritanism,  ii.  40S. 

—  Philip  and  Parma  plot  to  brade, 

ii.79. 

—  Philip  determines  to  invade,  iL  89, 

90 ;  attack  adTantageous  toXetii- 
erlands,  ii.  252 ;  seizes  ships  of, 
ii.  478. 

—  poisoning  in,  ii.  40, 41. 

—  poundage  in,  it  832,  8S3. 

—  precedent  in,  ii.  50;  sacredness  o^ 

ii.  864. 

—  Presbyterians  in,  see  Pretbj/UmM. 

—  press  of,  see  /Vest. 

—  printing  introduced  into,  i.  308. 

—  Protestants  in,  see  ProUttanh, 

—  Puritans  in,  see  PurUanM. 

—  rebellions,  seat  of,  in  the  north,  il 

24. 

—  Reformation,  part  in,  of,  I  79,  SlI, 

817.     See  RtformatwA, 

—  reforms,  legal    and   poUtical,  im- 

practicable in,  iU  414. 

—  refugees  from,  in  Netherland*,  iu 

411. 

—  reign  of  terror  in,  ii.  361. 

—  religious     toleration     first    under 

Cromwell,  ii.  397,  398. 

—  republic  in,  it  881,  612. 

—  Roman  influence  on  earlv,  L  105, 

106. 

—  Sabbath  iu,  see  Sabbath. 

—  sailors  of,  after  Armada,  ii.  105. 

—  salt  to,  i.  107. 

—  schools  in  (early),  i.  283. 

—  Scotch-Irish  and,  see  Scotch-Irish, 

—  Scotch    Protestant   nobles    in,  iu 

82. 

—  Scotland  loses  respect  for,  iu  26. 

—  Scotland's   influence  on   theology 

and  religion  in,  ii.  16,  17. 

—  sea-coast  of,  L  97. 

—  self-government  lacking  in,  il  382. 

—  Separatist  gift  to,  iu  199. 

—  Shakespeare  not  appreciated  m,  i* 

268. 
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England,  sixteenth  nnd  seventeenth 
centuries  in,  i.  xl. 

—  slavery  abolished  by,  ii.  609. 

—  slave-breeding  in,  by  nobles,  i.  281. 

—  slave-trade  in,  i.  892,  395. 

—  soldiers  of,  in  Netherlands  chan- 

nel for  influence,  i.  xxviii.,  xxix. 

—  Spain  fails  to  frighten,  ii.  116, 117; 

meaning  of  war  with,  ii.  62. 

—  Stanley*s  treason,  effect  of,  on,  ii. 

74. 

—  state  -  trials  in,  written  in  blood, 

ii.  446,  note, 

—  StuartF,  no  centres  of  organized 

resistance  to,  in,  ii.  866. 

—  sympathy  of   workmen    of,  with 

Union  cause,  ii.  604. 

—  Tax,  Excise,  opposed  in,  ii.  88. 

—  taxes  on  land  before  Arniadn,  ii. 

116;  under  Charles  I.,  il  832, 
833. 

—  tonnage  in,  ii.  882,  838. 

—  tyranny  of,  ii.  486. 

—  under  Mary,  i.  817,  818. 

—  universities  of,  backward   condi- 

tion of,  i.  381 ;  middle  classes  ex- 
cluded from,  ii.  401 ;  Normnn  in- 
fluence on,  ii.  2;  renowned,  i. 
292. 

—  virtues  of,  extolled,  ii.  610. 

—  volunteers  from,  defeated  by  Don 

John,  i.  230. 

—  wealth,  blind  adoration  of,  in,  ii. 

402,  606. 

—  Whitgift,  time  of,  ii.  184 

—  witchcraft    in,  ii.  144,  145,  861- 

354. 

—  wool,  i.  384,  887 ;  exporting  of,  a 

felony,  ii.  883 ;  frauds  in  manu- 
facture, i.  372. 

—  York's   treason,  efTect   of,  on,  ii. 

74. 
English     attitude    to    historical    re- 
tiearch  :    B  rod  head   and    Da  vies, 
i.  xxxvi.,  xxxviii. 

—  sohiiers  in   Netherlands,   ii.   376- 

877. 

—  students  in  Netherlands,  ii.  876. 

—  traits:    Emerson   on,  i.  17;   Inrst, 

transmitted  to  Ametiea,  ii.  405. 
English,  the,  i.  9.  161. 

—  Alva's  fury  against,  i.  188. 

—  American  histories  written  by,  i. 

xxxiii. 

—  as  poetical  people,  i.  100. 


English,  the,  at  Hastings,  i.  289. 

—  Patrick  Henry  expels,  from  north- 

west,  il  489. 

—  self -appreciation  among,  I.  zxxi., 

note. 
Englishman,  the,  i.  104. 
Englishmen  of  Restoration,  1.  80. 
Episcopacy,  iu  142, 143, 166, 168,  189, 

201,  206,  222. 

—  at  Emden,  iL  488. 

—  Bancroft  and,  ii.  222,  229. 

—  Church  and  Suteand,  ii.  413. 

—  High-Church  party  and,  ii.  393. 

—  in  Massachusetts,  ii.  418. 

—  Lennox  and,  ii.  28. 

—  "  Millenary  Petition,"  ii.  226. 

—  reverence  for  distinctions  of  rank, 

ii.  490. 

—  Revolutionary  War  and,  ii.  490. 

—  Westminster  Association  and,  ii. 

898. 
Equality,!.  16. 
Equality  of  man. 

—  contribution  of  Vi|T;inia  to  Amer- 

ican Constitution,  ii.  419. 

—  corner-stone  of  American  Repub- 

lic, ii.  17. 

—  demand  for,  in  England,  i.  499. 

—  French  influence  on  idea  of,  ii.  497, 

602. 

—  Holland  and,  ii.  868. 

—  Puritans*  belief  in,  ii.  185. 

—  Roman  idea  of,  ii.  419. 

—  Scotch-Irish  and,  ii.  497,  502. 

—  Scotch  Puritans  and,  ii.  17. 

—  un-English  in  idea,  ii.  602. 
Equality  of  States. 

—  Americans  and,  ii.  421. 

—  chief  feature  of  Netherland  Re- 

public, il421. 

—  unknown    in    British    Empire,  il 

421. 
Equity,  see  Law. 
Erasmus,  Desiderius,  i.  163,  809. 

—  as  greatest  scholar  of  age,  i.  160. 

—  on  English  dwellings,  i.  331. 

—  on  English  self-worship,  i.  839. 

—  translates  New  Testament,  i.  162. 
Escurial,  the,  ii.  98. 

Essex  County,  i.  299. 

—  petition  of,  to  Eliza))eth  on  condi- 

tion of  Chuix-li,  i.  476-478. 
Essex,  Kol)ert   Dcvcrvux,  Earl   of,  i 
364;  ii.  186. 

—  Elizabeth  and.  ii.  70. 
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Essex,  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of,  i.  862. 

—  Froutle  on»  i.  383. 

—  in  Ireland,!.  38U,  381. 
EsUblished  Church,  i.  13,47. 

—  persecution  of  witches  bv,  iL  363, 

3M. 
Estate:^  of  Holland. 

—  death  of  Orange  and,  i.  266. 

—  judges  and  high  officials  indepen- 

dent of  Orange,  bv  resolution  of, 
ii.  451. 

—  representatives   and    votes   in,  iL 

421. 

—  povereignty  to  Orange,  i.  239. 

—  Univer^itv  of  Levden  founded,  L 

217. 
Estates  of  the  Provinces,  ii.  424. 

—  appointment  of  judges  by,  ii.  461. 
Eternal  Citv,  the,  i.  67. 
-Euphues'^of  Lillv.ii.  126. 
Eui-ope,  i.  2,  8,  189,  148,  160, 164, 166, 

178,  221,  222,  226,  281, 269,  276, 
287,288,291,307,808. 

—  as  affected  bj  Crusades,  I  109. 

—  cathedrals  in  northwestern,  i.  119. 

—  commercial  revival  in,  i.  384. 

—  masonic  order  in,  i.  119. 

—  moralitv  and  religion  divorced  in, 

i.  168^170. 
Europe,  Northern,  i.  119,  288,  292. 
Kuro()e,  Northern  and  Western,  i.  275. 
Everett,  Edward,  i.  41. 
Excise  tax,  see  ToxatUm. 
Exi'cutive,  the. 

—  restrictions  on,ii.424, 425,429, 465. 
Exeter,  Bi:«hop  of,  i.  445. 

Fal)er,  Peter,  i.  412. 

Fairfax,  Ix)nl,  i.  4l»7. 

"Fairie  Qiicene,"  ii.  129.     See  iypcn- 

ser^  Kdmund. 
Faneuil  Hall,  Cradle  of  Libertv,  ii.470. 
Fatiier  William,  i.  230. 
Faunt,  secretary   to  Walsingham,  on 

morals   of  Elizabethan  court,  i. 

357. 
"Faustns,"ii.  130. 

Federalht,  Th<,  i.  9,  53. 
Federalists  in  South,  ii.  501. 
Felliham,  Owen,  on  Ncthcrland  char- 
acter, ii.  328,  350,  356. 
F^nolon,  Louis  XIV.  and,  i.  xxxv. 
Ferdinand,  heir  of  Bohemia,  ii.  811. 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  i.  411;  ii. 
263. 


Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Spain  aukt, 

L  178-181. 
Ferrol,  Bay  of,  ii.  100. 
Feudal  system,  i.  U>9,  187. 

—  broken,  i.  147. 

—  public  registry  and.  ii.  457,  458. 

—  tenanta  under,  ii.  402. 
Fines,  Charles  I.  and,  ii.  362. 
Fisheries   in  Netherlands,  i.  ISti:  1 

322. 
Fishing. 

—  in  Cape  Breton,  it  119. 

—  in  England,  i.  388. 

—  in  France,  i.  888. 

—  in  Spitsbergen,  ii.  119. 
Flanders,  i.  107,  124,  152,  299,  :'>L 

808,  890,  488;  ii.  265.  321 

—  agriculture  taught  in  sdiooK  L  111 

—  Catholics  of,  i.  119. 

—  fief  of  France,  i.  189,  146. 

—  public  registry  in,  it  465. 

—  rights  of  tenants  in,  in  Udrteeitb 

century,  t  151. 

—  Saxon  colonies  in,  i.  189. 

—  serfdom  abolished  in,  t  151. 

—  tapestries  of,  i.  127. 

—  wool  at,  t  114. 
Flanders,  Count  of,  i.  1 16. 

—  imprisoned,  t  146. 

—  widow  of,  and  debts,  ii.  454. 
Flemings,  the,  L  104. 

—  anecdote  of,  i.  116. 
Flemish  artisans,  i.  299. 

—  in  England,  i.  299,  8im». 
Flemish  manufactures,   Alva  and,  L 

188,  189. 
Flemish  towns,  i.  146. 

—  baths  in,  t  120. 
Flemish  weavers,  i.  8<>4. 
Fletcher,  John,  it  128. 
Florence,  t  148,  801. 
Flushing,  t  198 ;  it  66,  69,  79. 

—  Elizabeth  demands,  of  Maurice,  iL 

64,  66 ;  receives,  it  876. 

—  James  I.  resigns,  in  1616,  ii.  375. 

—  I^eicester  at,  ii.  66,  66. 

—  Maurice  at,  it  266. 

Food  in  Elizabethan  England,  t  m 

834,  886. 
**  Foreign  Languages  and  Unkoovi 

Islands,"  t  810. 
Forks  introduced  into  England,  t  SSI 
Forster,  Mr.,  ballot  act  of,  i.  61 
Forth,  the,  it  104. 
Foster,  John,  t  14,851. 
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Fox,  George,  ii.  207. 

Fox,  Hr.,  libel  bill  of,  i.  50. 

Foxe,  John,  i.  442. 

—  "  Book  of  Martyra,"  i.  442-444, 602. 

—  Ecclesiastical   Commiflsion  aud,  i. 

444. 

—  pleads  for  Anabaptists,  i.  469. 

»*  Frame  of  Government,"  Penn's,  ii. 
419.     See  Penfi. 

France,  i.  xxxii.,  8,  40,  57,  92,  98,  96. 
118,  114,  115,  116, 187,  146,  157, 
167,  179,  185,  187,  198,  201,  204, 
219,  221,  228,  286,  287,  289,  251, 
258,  260,  261,  268,  269,  281,  287, 
288,  289,  291,  297,  801,  802,  805, 
806,  810,  881,  882,  865,  892,  899, 
400,  408,  410,  418,  482, 448,  449, 
606 ;  ii.  4,  6,  9,  21,  28,  24,  28,  80, 
87,  49,  67,  75,  88,  89,  99,  221, 
252,  280,  290,  292,  298,  811,  818, 
821,  846,  888. 

—  America  intiuenced  by,  ii.  498. 

—  American   coloities   looked   to,   in 

education,  ii.  495. 

—  attitude  of,  to  historians :  Brodhi*nd, 

L  xxxvi.-xxxviii. 

—  Catholic,  bv   death    of    Henrv   of 

Navarre,  I'u  289. 

—  Catholics  of,  independent  of  papal 

authority,  ii.  109. 

—  docility  of  subjects  of,  ii.  866. 

—  East  India  trade,  opposition  of,  to, 

ii.  284. 

—  Eiiz;ibeth  intri^es  with,  i.  506. 

—  equality  of  man  in,  ii.  502. 

—  fishing-vessels  in,  i.  888. 

—  heresy  driven  out  of,  i.  164. 

—  historical  documents  of,  i.  xxxix. 

—  Holy  league  nnd,  i.  256-258;  and 

Henrv  of  Navarre,  effects  on,  ii. 
45,  46. 

—  Huguenots,  massacre  of,  in,  i.  200. 

—  Huguenots  of,  ii.  401. 

—  Huguenot  nur  in,  i.  191. 

—  land  in,  see  LancL 

—  liouis  XIV.  and  liberty  in,  ii.  859. 

—  ma^tonic  order  in,  L  119. 

—  mother  of  science   in   eighteenth 

centurv,  ii.  495. 

—  NeiheHand  ally,  i.  281,  232. 

—  Netherlands :    unite   with,  against 

Spain  and  Austria,  ii.  289;  fall- 
ing into  power  of,  ii.  401 ;  look 
to,  for  sovereign,  ii.  56,  292-294  ; 
schemes  against,  by,  ii.  280-288. 


France,  Normans  in,  i.  287,  289. 

—  papal  authority  in,  ii.  8. 

—  ProtesUnts  of,  i.  200,  269. 

—  religious  toleration  revoked  in,  L 

258. 

—  schools  of,  i.  87. 

—  Scotland,  designs  on,  by,  ii.  4,  5. 

—  Spain  and,  peace  between,  ii.  268. 

—  war  of  1598,  ii.  260,  261. 
-^  war  with  England,  i.  802. 

—  witches  in,  ii.  852. 
Francis  I.,  i.  169. 
Francis  II.,  ii.  6. 

Franeker,  University  of,  i.   224;    ii. 

888 
Frankfort,  i.  270;  ii.  8. 
Franklin  and  education,  ii.  495. 

—  tribute  to  Holland,  ii.  420. 
Fi-anks.  the,  i.  107,  278. 

—  empire  of,  ii.458. 

—  public  registry  among,  ii.  457. 

—  tongue  of,  i.  106. 

Frederic  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  ii. 
814. 

—  Arminians  and,  ii.  809. 
Frederick,  Don,  i.  208. 

—  Alkmaar,  his  siege  of,  i.  210, 211. 

—  against  Mons,  i.  199. 

—  Hariem,  his  siege  of,  i.  206-208; 

treachery  to,  i.  209. 
Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  ii.  290. 

—  Bohemia  and,  ii.  311. 

Free   schools,   Bancroft's    theory    of 

origin  of,  ii.  889. 
Free  trade  in  Netherlands,  i.  166,i«o(e; 

ii.  881,882. 
Freeman,  Edward  A.,  i.  67. 

—  *'  Disruption  of  the  United  Sutes," 

story  of,  by,  ii.  505. 

—  settlement  of  America  and  conquest 

of  Britain,  account  of,  by,  ii.  410. 
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222,  223. 

—  of  Queen  Anne  and  Ireland,  ii.  478. 
High-Church  party,  ii.  148,  212.  222. 

—  Arminianism  and,  ii.  288, 802. 

—  aroused  by  Puritan  petitions  for 

reform,  ii.  225. 
High  -  Churchmen,  civil   war  and,  ii. 

398. 
High  Commission,  the,  i.  468,  478  ;  ii. 

167,  17n,  171. 

—  established,  i.  474. 

—  Ix)ng  Parliament  abolislies,  ii.  378. 

—  Wliitgift  and,  i.  475. 

High  Court  of  Appeals  (The  Hague), 

ii.  450. 
High  treason. 

—  Ashley  on  counsel  for,  ii.  445-447. 

—  heads  of   those   executed  for.  on 

London  Bridge,  i.  367. 

—  prosecutions    for,  in    England,  ii. 

415. 
Highwaymen,  i.  366,  370,  371. 
liiiidostan,  i.  95. 
History. 

—  attitude  of  pope  to,  i.  xxxv. 

—  author  on,  i.  xxx.,  xli. 

—  Carlyle  on,  i.  xxxv. 

—  Voltaire  and,  i.  xxxiv. 

—  Walpole  on,  i.  xxxv. 


Ilobbes,  Tbomafl,  i.  268. 

—  pubUc  registry  and,  iL46L 
Hoffman,  Darid,  i.  7. 
Hogarth,  WUliam,  L  S47. 
Hohenlo,  Count,  ii.  64. 
Holland  (for  all  references  to  Hd 

as  the  Netherlands,  see  St 
landa),  t  4,  7,  SO,  92, 94, 101 
124,  130,  133,  148, 154, 157, 
184,  193,  196,  204,  205,210. 
221,  222,  223,  227.  248, 2H 
252,  263,  255,  259,  260, 261, 
484,  487,  495,  505 ;  Pu  53, 64 
68,67,71,99,118,119,155, 
169,  175,  206,  207,  217, 2», 
255,  256,  267,  269,  278,  SSS, 
417,  492. 

Holland,  Count  of,  tnMj  with  Edi 
I.,  I.  152. 

Holland,  Middle,  i.  218. 

Holland,  ProTinoe  of,  1 154, 249. 

—  administration  of  affairs  of,i 

89. 

—  age  quaHfication  in,  Vu  329. 

—  Anjou  agrees  to  leave  to  WJ 

of  Orange,  i.  238. 

—  art  in,  ii.  346--348;  as  illustr 

of  morals,  ii,  348,  note. 

—  as  affected  b?  capture  of  Hii 

i.  228. 

—  Bameveld's  control  of,  il  294- 

—  charities  of,  iu  349-351. 

—  commercial  centre,  ii.  269. 

—  condition  deskn-ibed  (1685),  H. 

—  ct)n  figuration  of,  L  94. 

—  dikes  of,  i.  222. 

—  Estates  of,  ii.  451 ;  represeot: 

and  votes  in,  ii.  421. 

—  fisheries  of,  i.  136  ;  ii.  S22. 

—  **Groot  Privilegie,"  i.  155-li8 

—  Guicciardiui  on,  ii.  849. 

—  inventions-    of,    microscope 

thermometer,  i.  222. 

—  Jews  welcomed  in,  ii.  322, 

—  judges  and  high  officUls  iadq 

dent  of  William  of  Orai^ 
order  of  Kstates,  ii.  451. 

—  leading  part  of,  in  war  withft 

i.  204,  205. 

—  literary  centre,  ii.  346. 

—  loss  of  independence  of,  il  tOi/ 

—  Magna  Charta  of,  i.  155-15& 

—  Maurice,  Stadtholder  oC  8.  i 

305. 

—  Mennonites  of,  iL  207, 206. 
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Holland,  Province  of,  Philip  calls  it  the 
country  nearest  to  hell,  ii.  825. 

—  Philip's  oath  in,  i.  157. 

—  pre-eminence  of,  in  wealth,  ii.  824. 

—  prisoners,  rights  of,  ii.  449. 

—  prions  in,  ii.  191,  194. 

—  Protestant  bulwark,  reasons  whv, 

i.  158. 

—  Protestantism  under  Orange  in,  i. 

—  republican,  not  democratic,  ii.  429. 

—  Requesens*s  death  affecting,  i.  229. 

—  »rhff)eng  of,  i.  150. 

—  bchools  and  universities  of,  ii.  830. 

—  states'  rights,  see  Bamcveld. 

—  suffrage  in,  ii.  429. 

—  Synod  of  Dort,  ii.  299,  802.     See, 

aij*o,  Thrt^  i>i/nod  of. 

—  town  government  in,  i.  150. 

—  tribes  of,  under  Romans,  i.  102. 

—  William  of  Orange  appointed  bv 

Philip  Sudtholder  of,  i.  185;  to 
control,  i.  238;  goes  to,  ufter 
Huguenot  ma.Hsacres,  i.  201. 

—  William  Penn  in,  ii.  419. 
Hollanders,  the,  i.  79,  104.  207,  218, 

221,  223,  204,  855,  425, 460,  495; 
ii.  91,  1«3,  199,  267. 

—  age  limitation  in  holding  of  office 

by,  ii.  829. 

—  American  Indians  and,  ii.  854. 

—  as  public  men,  ii.  329,  830. 

—  lM)ndiHl  warehou!K>3  of,  ii.  884. 


Hollanders,  the,  Spain    unites    with 
Austria  against,  il.  289. 

—  virtues  of,  i.  86,  86,  87. 

—  vovagers  of,  ii.  270,  271. 
Holv  'Und,  i.  109. 

Holy  League,  i.  257,  268;  ii.  49,  51, 
52,  252. 

—  effect  of,  on  England  and  Nether- 

lands,  ii.  45. 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  ii.  287. 
Homo  Rule,  i.  21. 
Homer,  i.  xxxvii.,  100,  265. 
Homestead  Law,  i.  29. 
Honiton,  foreign  artisans  in,  i.  491. 
Hoogerbeet,  Pensionary  of  Leyden,  il. 

806,  806. 
Hooker,  Richard,  i.  268,  81 1,  848. 

—  borrowed  thought  in  **  Ecclesiasti* 

cal  Polity,"  ii.  408. 
Hooker,  Thomas. 

—  from  Holland  to  America,  ii.  410, 

417. 

—  Hartford  founded  by,  ii.  416. 

\  —  knowledge  of  tchrj/en  system,  Ii. 
426. 

—  on  nation  as  idea,  ii.  298. 

Horn,  Philip  Montgomerv,  Count  of, 
i.  187. 

—  John  Haring,  of,  i.  208. 
Horsa,  i.  277,  283,  286. 

Hospital  system  in  America,  ii.  410. 
Huspitals,  Edward  VI.  and,  i.  816. 
House  of  Commons,,  i.  19,  2(»,  56,  427. 


—  commerce  and  voyages  of,  ii.  270-  |  —  Frederic  Harrison  on,  i.  18. 


272. 


House  of  Lombards,  i.  110. 


—  Elizabeth  receives  Sluys,  Flushing,    House  of  Lord)*,  i.  19 ;  ii.  169. 

and  Brill  from,  ii.  375.  >  House  of  RepresenUitives,  U.  S.,  i.  19, 

—  equality  of  man  attained  l>y,  ii.  358.  |  20. 

-  fidelity  to  anivstral  spirit  of,  i.  104.    Houses  in  Elizabethan  England,  i.  82(>- 

—  fidelity  to  cause  of  Elizabeth  by,  ;  831. 

ii.  92.  *    I  Howard,  Colonel  John  Eager,  ii.  489. 

--  fre«Mlum  of   the  press   among,  ii.  '  Howard,  John,  prison  reforms  of,  i. 


56;  ii.  198,  194. 
:  Ilowanl,  Lord  Admiral.     See  Efflup- 
■  ham. 

i  —  on  hhifis  after  Armnda,  ii.  106. 
'  —  pays  his  own  men,  ii.  lo7. 


314. 

—  (rennanic  spirit  of,  I.  104. 

—  in  colonial  New  York,  i.  xxiv. 

—  inventions  by,  i.  222,  223. 

—  \jA\\\h  on  superiority  of,  ii.  327. 

—  naval  exploits  against  Portuguese  .  HowHls,  W.  I).,  i.  246. 

by,  ii.  271-275.  '  IIuds<in  River,  i.  249. 

—  of!ioiul  purity  of,  ii.  335.  i  —  dist»overy  of,  ii.  411. 

-  policy  <if,  with  conri.'ieate<l  Church  ^  —  Dutch  settltMnentd  on,  ii.  816. 
property,  i.  225,  226. 

—  printing  among,  i.  161. 

—  rf'^fieet  of,  for  individual  rights,  i 


Hugo,  Victor,  i.  326. 
I  Huguenots,  the,  i.  167,  186,  191,408, 


44H ;  ii.  49,  67.  252.  482. 
—  in  Amerii^,  i.  xxiv.,  9;  ii.  470, 489. 
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Hogoeootf ,  tbe,  caom  of,  L  400.  ^ 

—  dui-acUT  of,  L  xxiix. 

—  led  bj  XATarre,  L  157. 

—  manufactares  of,  ii.  401. 

—  maaiacre  of,  i.  200 ;  Elizabeth  and 

Philip  iiear  the  news  of,  i.  203 ; 
NetherUods  as  affected  br,  I  201, 
202. 

—  Netherlands  aa  liarbor  for,  ii.  821. 

—  seizure  of  towns  held  bj,  t  258. 
Iluriit>er,  the,  i.  279,  495. 

Hume,  David,  i.  446. 

—  on  Elizabeth's  government,  i.  426. 

—  on  Netherlaiid  influence  in  Eng- 

hind,  ii.  880. 

—  on  PuritanM,  i.  426-428,  446. 
Humph  re?,    president    of    Magdalen 

College,  Oxfonl,  i.  441. 

Hundreds,  the,  Anglo-Saxon  guild,  i. 
141. 

Hungary,  i.  182. 

Huntington,  Earl  of,  i.  446. 

Huntingtonshire,  i.  497. 

Huskisson,  bonded  warehouses  estab- 
lished by,  ii.  834. 

Huss,  John,  ii.  311. 

Huyghens,  Christian,  i.  223. 

Ilythe,  i.  489. 

Independence  in  America. 

—  Fi-ench   influence  on,  equality  of 

man,  ii.  497. 

—  Ncthcrland  influence  on,  ii.  422. 

—  Scotch-Iiiah  declare  for,  ii.  497. 
Indopondencc,  War  of  American,  ii. 

204. 
IndeptMidents,  ii.  142,  152,  177,  201. 
SiH?,  also,  SrparcUiMs. 

—  tt8  refu;;ee8  fi*oni  England  to  Hol- 

land, ii.  413. 

—  Haptists  and,  ii.  293. 

—  CImrles  II.  iwrsecutcs,  ii.  899. 

—  Eli7jil>eth'8  persecution  of,  ii.  893, 

894. 

—  Ir«m.«iiilca  and,  ii.  394,  895. 

—  opposition  to  Church  and  State  br,  { 

ii.  895.  '    ■ 

-  Ph mouth  settled  bv,  ii.  894,  418. 

—  Pivshytorians  and,  ii.  398,  899. 

—  Si'otch  -  Irish,  in  New  England,  ii. 

484.  I 

—  Westminster  Assembly  and,  ii.  894. 

—  under  i'romwell,  ii.  894, 895 ;  equal 

lil>erty  for  all,  ii.  418  ;  press,  free- 
dom of,  under,  ii.  413;  religious 


tolcnuion  prodmimed  bf,  fi.  4IS; 
ruling  power  in  Scat^  n.  41$: 
witch  madness  denoonced  br,  i 
413. 
India,  L  89,  260,  S45,  S86,  401.  411 
498;  iL  119,278, 

—  Enghind  and,  iL  51 1. 

—  township  sjstem  o£,  L  75. 
India,  East,  Netherlands  and,  n.  281. 
Indians,  American,  L  393, 395;  u.  IH. 

142. 

—  English   and    Dutch    attitode  to. 

compared,  ii.  204. 

—  Grotius  on,  as  Northmen,  ii.  SM. 

—  Puritan  persecution  of,  L  ilvL;  iL 

143,  503. 

—  Scotch-Irish  and,  ii.  484. 

—  "  spsiwn  of  the  Devil,"  il  504. 
Indies,  East,  the,  L  117;  il  118,  SJl. 

270. 

—  Dutch  East  India  Company,  iL  23; 

trade  secured  bj  truce  of  W^ 
ii.  285;  charter  granted  to,  & 
274,  275. 

—  Dutch  in,  ii.  270-277,  282. 

—  East  India  Company,  EUzabetirs 

charter  to,  ii.  281,  282, 

—  Portuguese  in,  ii.  270-272;  DntA 

attack,  ii.  272-275. 

—  trade  with,  as  bone  of  oontentioo 

between  Netherlands  and  Spaii, 
ii.  284,  285. 

—  water  passage  to,  i.  117. 
Indies,  West,  ii.  269,  275.  276. 
Inheritance,  laws  of,  iL  452-454. 

—  ancient  customs  for  widows,  il  45S. 
Inquisition,  i.  178,  174,  235,  247,  3o9, 

890,  896,  400,  401,  404, 405,  474, 
505;  ii.  112,229,819. 

—  Charles  V.'s  attitude  to.  L  173. 

—  esublished  in  Spain,  i.  179. 

—  Grand  Inquisitor  of,  i.  179. 

—  Philip's  attitude  to,  i.  1 74. 
InquL<ition  in  England,  i.  165.  166 
Inquisition  in  Netherlands,  L  165-167, 

174. 

—  Alva  sent  by  Philip,  i.  177. 

—  attitude  of  Holland  to,  after  fall  of 

Mons,  i.  205. 

—  Charles  V.  esublishes,  1 165. 

—  heresy,  edicU  on,  by  the,  1 165. 

—  heretics  burned  by  the,  I  166. 

—  llargaret  of  Pamia  and  the  •*!*• 

ct>ni,"  i.  1 76 ;  and  the  **  fiesgafV 
i.  174,175, 
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Inquisition  in  Netherlands,  pope  sends 
general,  and  establishes,  it.  165. 

—  protests  against,  i.  174,' 175. 

—  rei^istance  to,  i.  197. 
Institutions. 

—  American  and  English  compared, 

i.  16-24. 

—  American,  English,  and  Dutch,  gen- 

eral discussion  of,  i.  1-88. 

—  common  to  England  and  America, 

ii.  507. 
Institutions,  American. 

—  grouped,  i.  58. 

—  Puritans  give  best  influences  to,  ii. 

410,418,414. 

—  Roman  and  German  influence  on, 

i.  63,  78. 

—  theory  of,  i.  71. 

—  those  owed  to  Netherlands,  ii.  858, 

869,410,411,465,466. 

—  un-English,  ii.  466,  492. 
Institutions,  English. 

—  characterized,  i.  71. 

—  Continental  influences  on,  1.  62. 

—  survival   in,  of  barbaric  days,  ii. 

511. 
Ireland,  i.  27,  81,  39,  92,  275,  891 ; 
ii.  49,  105. 

—  Anglo-Saxons  and,  ii.  474. 

—  asylums  in,  i.  55. 

—  Campian  in,  i.  420. 

—  Carcw  and  liis  company  cause  of  a 

rel>ellion  in,  i.  880. 

—  Catholic  plots  in,  i.  424 ;  uprising 

in,  i.  506-509. 

—  Christianity  in,  i.  282. 

—  commercial  freedom  of,  established 

by  Parliament,  ii.  475. 

—  conquered,  i.  295,  296. 

—  Cromwell  and,  i.  379 ;  ii.  476. 

—  Elizabeth  and,  ii.  478. 

—  emigration  from,  produced  by  Mar- 

quis  of  Donegal's  increase  of  rent, 
ii.  479. 

—  emigration  to,  character  of  early, 

ii.  479. 

—  En^^lish  butcheries  in,  i.  505;  ii. 

182,  143. 

—  English  in,  i.  375-383. 

—  Englinh  Parliament  rules,  i.  44. 

—  K-itaex  in,  i.  380,  381. 

—  High  Church,  Queen  Anne  and,  in, 

ii.  478. 

—  Home  Rule  demanded,  u  21,  42. 

—  James  1.  and,  ii.  474. 


Ireland,  land  owned  in,  i.  25. 

—  Leicester,  lieutenant  •  general    of, 

ii.  107.     See  Leieetter, 

—  libraries  in,  i.  85. 

—  lieutenant-general  of,  iu  108. 

—  Protestant  colony  in,  ii.  474. 

—  reliellion  in,  ii.  1. 

—  rent,  Donegars    measures    of,  ii. 

479. 

—  Scotch  in,  ii.  474,  475. 

—  Shan  O'Neil,  I  876-879. 

—  Spenser  and,  ii.  126,  473. 

—  Test  Act  causes  emigration  from, 

ii.  477-479. 

—  thoi-n  to  England,  ii.  478. 

—  uprising  in,  of  1641 ;  ii.  476. 

—  wool  manufactures,  ii.  476, 477. 
Ireland,  North  of,  ii.  480. 

—  influence  in  Middle  and  Southern 

States,  ii.  493. 

—  Kirk  makes  Protestant,  ii.  17. 

—  non-conformists  in,  ii.  476. 

—  Skx)tch  in,  ii.  474. 

—  Scotch  -  Irish   in,   ii.  488 ;    driven 

from,  ii.  471 ;  emigrate  to  Amer- 
ica, iL  477-480,  488. 

—  Scotch-Irish  of,  ii.  491. 
Ireton,  Henry,  u  497. 
Iron  Chancellor,  ii.  158. 
Ironsides,  the,  i.   204,  425,  497;   ii. 

414. 

—  Baptists  and  Independents,  ii.  894, 

395. 

—  drilled  by  Hollanders,  ii.  877. 

—  Parliament  and,  it  894. 

—  picked  men,  ii.  406. 

—  praise  of,  iu  895. 

—  religious  toleration  insisted  on  bv, 

ii.  398. 

—  William.H,   Vane,   and   others,    ii. 

394. 
Irving,Washington, burlesque  of  Dutch 

bv,  i.  xliv. 
liMtbelli,   Philip's   daughter,  ii.    261, 

263,  265. 
Isabella,  wife  of  Ferdinand,  ii.  263. 
Israel,  ii.  141. 
Israelites,  i.  116,  485;  il  160. 

—  (fod  of,  ii.  145. 
Italian  art,  i.  125. 

—  cities,  i.  117. 

—  language,  i.  106,  160. 

—  merchants,  i.  188. 
lulians,  the,  i.  124,  332,  861. 
^  iu  Netherlands,  i.  iii. 
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lulr,  I  40,  114,  115,  118,  121,  1S«, 

'  141. 148,  178, 180,  182,  218.  2»0, 

288,  2V1,  801.  S<K»,  310,  S45,  S46, 

410,  418;   it   21,  67,  121.  183, 

234,  358. 

—  artUu  of,  i.  128. 

—  churches  of,  i.  122. 

—  cornincrce  of,  with  the  East,  i.  109. 

117. 

—  CruHades,   effecU   of,   on,  i.  108, 

109. 

—  heresy  in,  i.  164. 

—  influence  of  literature  of,  on  Eng- 

lish morals,  i.  860,  861. 

—  language  of,  i.  159. 

—  mother  of  RenaissuDoe,  ii.  859. 

—  Netherlands*  connection  with,  i.  97 ; 

influence  on,  i.  108-111. 

—  never  Teutonized,  i.  108. 

—  overland  trade  of,  with  India  de- 

stroyed, ii.  117. 

—  republics  of,  ii.  420. 

—  salted  meats  to,  i.  lo7. 
Ivry,  battle  of,  ii.  252,  289. 

Jacob,  Ilenrv,  ii.  240. 
James  1..  i.  832  ;  ii.  23,  147, 152,  200, 
205,  208,  210-287,  315,478. 

—  Abbot  and,  ii.  281-238. 

—  Arminians  and,  ii.  302. 

—  Hible  and,  ii.  227,  228. 

—  brilKTV  and.  ii.  216,  835. 

—  Calvin    Hvmpathized    with    bv,  ii. 

3»>4. 

—  CaiholicA    and,   ii.   860 ;    view   of 

CathuIicH    on    his    accession,    ii. 
212;  pluts  of,  and,  ii.  31. 

—  cliaracUT  of,  ii.  213-215;    in  re- 

lation to  Thirty  Years'  War,  ii. 
290. 

—  Church  and  State,  separation  of, 

how  n»j;anletl  by,  ii.  302. 

—  cit\lit  duo  to,  ii.  227. 

—  death  of,  ii.  360. 

—  divine  right  of  kings  believed  bv. 

ii.  221-223. 

—  doctrinal    Puritans    flourished    in 

time  of,  ii.  238. 

—  Elizabeth's  conduct  to,  ii.  24. 

—  Knglish  Constitution  and.  ii.  219- 

—  immorality  of  court  of,  ii.  214. 

—  Inde|HMidents  undtr,  ii.  898. 

—  Ireland  and.  iL  474  ;  Ireland  under, 

ii.  473. 


JaiD«t  L,  Jesints  asd,  n.  Sn^VA. 
their  attcmptt  to  ooll1VR.L^^ 
28. 

—  kinglr  prerogmtire, «.  J60. 

—  Kirk  aod,  ii  27,  28,  iSL 

—  learning  luden  it  2S4. 

—  '^MilletiarTP^iidaii^  tail  221,23. 

—  monopolies  and  purrrvaiice  miff, 

ii.  218.  • 

—  Ketberland  ref  ogees,  proniscs  «a 

ii.  288. 

—  Netherlands  neglected  by,  fi.  »l 

—  noD-confonnists  driren  oatofEa^ 

land  by,  iL  S7I. 

—  on  throoe,  iL  212. 

—  Parliamentary  gains  under,  u.»l 

—  Parliament  sammoned  by,  iL  S60l 

—  predestination   believed  in  br,  o. 

288. 

—  Presbyterians  and,  iL  474. 

—  Puriun  ministers  under,  Xetl  «, 

ii.  228. 

—  Puritan,  use  of  term  under,  L  9Sk 

—  PuriUns'  belief  in,  and  their  peti- 

tions for  Church  reforms,  iL  2S4- 
228. 
->  PuriUns,  new  applicaUon  of  nane 
under,  iL  237-289. 

—  Puritans  under,  ii.  210,474. 

—  religion  of,  ii.  228,  224. 

—  religion  under,  iL  474. 

—  Sabbath,  declaration  regarding,  br, 

ii.  286,  287. 

—  Spain,  policv  with,  iL  217;  peice 

with,  ii.  28*0,  281. 

—  untruthfulness  of,  a  Stuart  trait,  fi. 

224. 

—  vain  appeal  of,  to  pope  and  Doke 

of  Guise,  iL  31. 

—  witches  under,  ii.  144. 
James  II.,  L  284. 

—  Parliament  defied  by,  iL  40a 

— •  royal  prerogative  curUiIed,iL400. 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  L  828 ;  iL  S,  4. 
James  VL,  divine  right  of  kings  ud. 

iL  14,  15.     See  Jama  /. 
Jameson,  Professor   J.  Franklin,  n- 

494. 
Jamestown,  i.  S. 
Japan,  L  95,  414. 

—  as  illustratiou  bx  author,  L  xliiL 
Jarrow,  L  288. 

Jasper,  John,  iL  2i)7. 
Java,  ii.  272,  273. 
Jay,  Jolm,  L  7,  8. 
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Jefferson,  Thomas,  i.  8. 

—  education  and,  ii.  495. 

—  equality  of  roan,  ii.  502. 

—  political  ideas  of,  i.  251. 

—  religious  liberty  and,  i.  261    ii.  498. 

—  Scotch-Irish  in  the  South  follow- 

ers of,  ii.  602. 
Jerusalem,  i.  412. 

Jessopp,  Rev.  Augustus,  i.  850, 851. 
Jesuits,  the,  i.  241,  876,  405,  502;  ii. 

111,154,283. 

—  Church  of   Itome   purified  bv,  i. 

414,415. 

—  crusade  against  British  Isles,  ii.  21, 

22. 

—  free  schools  and,  ii.  839,  341. 

—  growth  of  power  of,  i.  416. 

—  heroism  and  work  of,  i.  413, 414. 

—  integrity  of  purpose  of  early,  i.  417. 

—  misfiions  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  New 

World  of,  i.  413, 418;  to  England 
of,  i.  421-423;  ii.  84. 

—  order  of,  i.  411-413. 

—  predestination  and,  ii.  148. 

—  service  to  Church  of,  i.  417. 
Je.^uits  in  America,  i.  413. 

Jesuits  in  England,  i.  451,  470,  506 ; 
ii.22, 108, 109. 

—  adherents  of,  ii.  35. 

—  attitude  of,  to  Elizabeth,  induces 

plots,  ii.  18,  41. 

—  invasion  bv,  ii.  182;  hopes  in  re- 

gard to,  ii.  34. 

—  James  I.  and,  ii.  233,  474 ;  contro- 

versy of,  with,  ii.  233 ;  unconvert- 
ed by,  ii.  27. 
Jesuits  in  Scotland,  ii.  24. 

—  success  of,  in  two  years,  ii.  26. 

—  suspicicms  of,  ii.  29. 

Jesuits  in  Spain,  i.  412,  418;  ii.  23, 

Ut9. 
Jesus,  Company  of,  i.  412. 
Jesus  of  Lubcck,  i.  396, 397. 
Jewish  S;ibbath,  its  introduction  into 

England,  ii.  158-160,  162,  163. 
"Jewrv,"i.  294. 
Jews,  the,  i.  15,  244,  291, 413;  ii.  2(^, 

325. 

—  Act    of    Toleration,  English,  ex- 

tendetl  to.  i.  47. 

—  CnMnwell  an<l,  ii.  898. 

—  Kn};lnnd*ri  debt  to,  for  learning,  i. 

293.  294. 

—  expelled    from    England,  i.  299 ; 

from  Spain,  ii.  321. 


Jews,  the,  Holland  welcomes,  ii.  322. 

—  in  Amsterdam,  ii.  322. 

—  in  England,  iu  1 13 ;  Edward  L  and, 

ii.  398. 

—  in  Spain,  ii.  368. 

—  influence  of,  on  learning,  i.  178. 

—  not  persecuted  in  Netherlands,  ii. 

308. 

—  Spain  expels,  i.  179, 180. 

—  William  the  Conqueror  and,  i.  294. 
John,  Don,  of  Austria. 

—  designs  of,  on  England,  i.  231. 

—  hero  of  Lepanto,  L  229. 

—  Philip*s  jealousy  and  neglect  of,  I 

232. 

—  succeeds  Requesens,  i.  229. 
John,  King,  i.  292. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  i.  269. 

Jonson,  Ben,  i.  264, 205 ;  ii.  122, 130. 

Joubcrt  on  crime  of  ignorance  in  lit- 
erature, i.  xlvi. 

Judea,  ii.  10, 402. 

Judges,  value  of  independence  of,  ii. 
450,451. 

Judges  in  America,  appointment  of,  ii. 
451,465. 

Judges  in  England. 

—  EIizabcth*s  ap|>ointment8  of,  i.  366. 

—  (jcorge  III.  and,  ii.  450. 

—  \H}\ver  of  removal  of,  i.  386 ;  ii.  450. 
Judges   in  Netherlands,  appointment 

of,  ii.  449,  451. 

Judicial  system  in  America,  appoint- 
ment of  officers,  Netherland  in- 
fluence in,  ii.  424,  425,  465,  466. 

Judicial  system  in  England,  deriva- 
tion of,  i.  274. 

Judicial  system  in  Netherlands,  inde- 
pendence of,  ii.  449-451. 

Julian  Calendar,  i.  845-347. 

Julich,  Maurice  captures,  ii.  290. 

"  Julius  Cajsar,"i.  268. 

Junius,  ii.  185. 

Jurisprudence,  see  Xair. 

—  hi.«!tory  of,  in   New   York,   unex- 

ploreil,  i.  xxiii.,  xxiv. 

—  of  England,  ii.  887. 

—  of  Konie,  i.  63-69 ;  ii.  385. 

Jury,  trial  bv,  i.  59,  274,  296 ;  ii.  384, 
390. 

—  Norman  origin  of,  i.  274. 
Justinian,  ii.  386. 

—  (VmIc  and  Digest  of,  i.  293. 

—  Pandects  «if,  i.  64,  67. 
Jutes,  the,  i.  277. 
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Kftj,  Joseph,  i.  14. 
KeaU,  John,  ii.  67. 
Kenilworth,  i.841. 

Kent,  Chancellor,  on  Pandects  of  Jus- 
tinian, L  64. 
Kent,  County  of,  1 498 ;  iL  122, 126. 
Kentuckv,  i.  53. 

—  ballot  in,  ii.  440. 

—  Scotch-Irish  state,  ii.  485 ;  Scotch- 

Irish  give  free  schools  to,  iu  486. 
Kepter,  John,  L  267. 
Keystone  State,  ii.  489. 
Killigrew,  i.  450. 
*•  King  Lear,"  i.  269. 
Kings  of  England. 

—  divine  right  of,  i.  436;  ii.  15,  221- 

227 ;  canons  establish  in  1606,  ii. 
231;  killed  bj  deatli  of  Marv 
Stuart,  ii.  77. 

—  powers  of,  opposed,  ii.  400,  401. 
King*s  Mountain,  ii.  489. 

Kirk,  the,  i.  331 ;  it.  6-18,  27,  35,  36, 
41,  49, 142,  165. 

—  American  and  Iridh  history  influ- 

enced by,  ii.  17. 

—  Culvinism  of,  ii.  472. 

—  Charles  I.'s  attempt  on,  ii.  369. 

—  Church  and  Stotc,  ii.  472, 473. 

—  democracy  and  education  fostered 

by,ii.  11,12. 

—  divinity  of,  ii.  393. 

—  effect  of  its  poverty  on  Reforma- 

tion in  Scotland,  ii.  10. 

—  English  Puritans  alTected  bv,  ii.  16, 

31,472. 

—  estabru*hed,  ii.  6,  8,  9. 

—  government  of,  at  time  of  Melville, 

ii.  20. 

—  James  I.  and,  ii.  223,  224  ;  his  im- 

patience with,  ii.  27,  28. 

—  Knox  and,  ii.  18,  33. 

—  Lennox  and,  ii.  23,  26. 

—  national  life  influenced  by,  ii.  14, 

32,  note. 

—  plundered  by  nobles,  deprived  of 

support,  ii.  9,  10. 

—  Presbyteriani.sm  in,  ii.  169. 

—  refuses  to  receive  Montgomerv,  ii. 

28,  29. 

—  Scotland  saved  by,  ii.  29,  30. 

—  strength  of,  ii.  21. 

—  Stuarts  and,  ii.  473. 

—  victory  of,  over  Mary  Stuart,  ii.  9. 
Klaaszoon,  Reguier,  or  Nicholson,  ii. 

276. 


Knights  TempUn,  bttlloC 

432. 

KnoUys,  Sir  Fhincu,  i.  S«S,  44«. 
Knox,  John,  i.  483 ;  iL  14,  21, 2«. 

—  arriral  of,  in  ScadaBd,  ii.  2,  X. 

—  death  of,  ii.  Ift. 

—  Mary  Stoart  And,  L  8,  9L 

—  schools  imder,  iL  388,  839. 

—  Scoidi-Irish  and.  iL  488. 

—  Sonday  and,  iL  157. 

—  work  of,  in  England,  iL  18 
Knox,  Major-General  Henrr,  iL  48L 

La  Rochdle,  i.  232. 

Labrador,  L  385. 

Lamb,  Samoei,  letter  of,  iL  326, 327. 

Lambeth  Articlea,  ii.  151. 

Lancashire,  Protestant  and   Catholic 

quarrel  in,  iL  238. 
Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt,  Doke  of,  L 

301. 
Land. 

—  American  system  not  derived  fron 

England,  i.  25-30 ;  iL  452.  4M, 
455. 

—  aristocracy  of  England  and,  fi.  402, 

403,  462. 

—  assigned  for  edacational  purposes 

in  the  United  States, LSI. 

—  Charles  I.  seizes,  iL  362. 

—  Church  lands,  see  Church. 

—  common   pasturage   of,  i.  27 ;   il 

429, 430. 

—  Domesday-book  and,  L  290. 

—  for  educational  purposes,  in  Amer- 

ica, i.  31 ;  iu  England,  under  Ed- 
ward V1.,L  816,317. 

—  holdings   in  England   affected  by 

Reformation,  i.  312. 

—  laws  of  inheritance,  children,  wid- 

ows, and  debt,  ii.  452, 458. 

—  liability  of,  for  debt,  iL  464-466. 

—  Netherland  influence  on  American 

kws  for,  iL  452-454,  468. 

—  ownership  in  England  and  Amer- 

ica compared,  i.  2.%-80. 

—  public    registry    of,   ii.  452-463; 

among  the  Franks,  iL  457; 
Blackstone,  Guilford,  Hobbes, 
etc.,  urge,  ii.  461,  462;  Charie- 
magne  and,  iL  457 ;  Charles  IL, 
Queen  Anne,  and  George  IL  and, 
ii.  461 ;  Charies  V.  and,  iL  459; 
debt  to  Netlierlands,  iL  463; 
derivation  of  custom,  iL  455, 456; 
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efTect  of  feudal  system  on,  ii. 
457-468  ;  effect  of  French  Rev- 
olution on,  ii.  458 ;  Egyptian  rec- 
ords of,  ii.  456,  450;  Englitili 
prejudice  against,  ii.  457;  in 
America,  ii.  454,  455  ;  in  Ameri- 
can colonies,  i.  xxiv. ;  in  Hanse- 
atic  licague,  it.  458 ;  in  Nether- 
lands, ii.  454, 465, 457 ;  Long  Par- 
liament committee  and,  ii.  460  ; 
Louis  XV.  and,  ii.  468;  Romans 
and,  ii.457  ;  walled  towns  ami,  ii. 
458. 
Land,  recording  system,  i.  26. 

—  schools  receive  assignments  of,  i. 

816.     See  Schools. 
— »  Scotland  and,  i.  454 ;  ii.  4. 
Langdell,  Prof.  C.  C,  i.  liii. 
Las  Cusas  and  slavery,  i.  898. 
Lasco,  John  ^  ii.  488. 
Latin,  i.  160,  162,  225,  811,  842.  847, 

852;  ii.  888. 

—  English  schools  and,  i.  290. 
Ijitin  race,  i.  171,  498. 
Laud,  William. 

—  as  ruler  of  Established  Church,  ii. 

866. 

—  Long  Parliament  and,  ii.  866-868. 

—  persecutions    under,  ii.  161,  418; 

drive  refugees  to  Netherlands,  i. 
490;  ii.  822,868. 

—  Puritans    persecuted    by,  flee    to 

America,  ii.  867.  868.  ' 

—  religious   belief  of,  and   ritusil,  ii. 

867. 

—  revolution  in  Scotland,  ii.  868. 
I  jaw. 

—  admin  i.<<tration  of  estates,  debt  to 

Rome,  i.  68. 

—  America's  *'Code  of  Practice,"  i. 

70. 

—  America's  debt  to  Rome,  i.  59-73  ; 

to  Netherlands,  ii.  411,  440,441, 
444,  445,  448,  451 ;  reforms  in, 
ii.  4<i9,  414. 

—  America's    oppo«iition   to   English 

law,  i.  61 ;  her  ^ifts  of  reform.**  to, 
i.  70;  ii.404,  506. 

—  counsel,  i.  59,  7t»;  ii.  446-448. 

—  Court  of  Chancel  v,  ii.  8M8. 

—  courts   of  Klizal>eth,  highwaymen 

appointed  to,  i.  .S86-:i88. 

—  debt,  see  Defft, 

—  dirtrict-attorney  of  America,  Neth- 

erland  tehouf^  ii.  440-444  ;   lack- 


ing in  England,  Edinburgh  He- 
view  on,  ii.  441. 
L:iw,  £ngland*8  abuses  of,  ii.  171-176, 
888-886;  Cromwell's  attitude  to, 
ii.  392. 

—  England's    administration    of,   ii. 

441-449. 

—  England's  Common,  i.  59,  60 ;  ii. 

448 ;  development  of,  i.  62,  65 ; 
founders  of,  i.  69. 

—  England's  retrograde  movement  in, 

ii.  883 ;  no  growth  since  Eliza- 
beth, ii.  403. 

—  English  theory,  "  Better  kill  man 

than  hare,"  rich  against  poor,  ii. 
444-448. 

—  equity,  i.  63,  64,  7a 

—  high  treason  and  felony  in  Eng- 

land, ii.  446,  448. 

—  inheritance  of  children,  ii.  452, 458. 

—  "judge-made,"!.  62. 

—  judges,  see  Judges 

—  judicial  system  of  Henry  II.,  i.  296. 

—  jury  system,  L  69,  274,  296. 

—  libel,    i.    60 ;    England's    theory, 

"Greater  the  truth,  greater  the 
libel,"  i.  48;  ii.  348. 

—  Long    Parliament    and    reforms : 

briberv,  test  oaths,  Hale's  com- 
mittee', etc.,  ii.  385-391. 

—  married  women,  rights  of,  debt  to 

Rome,  i.  68,  70. 

—  minors,  rights  of,  debt  to  Rome,  i. 

68,  68. 

—  murderers  under  Penn's  Code  and 

in  Netherlands,  ii.  464. 

—  Netherland   administration   of,  ii. 

440-462. 

—  Netherlands*    chief   feature: 

equality  of  rights  for  rich  ami 
|K)or,  ii.  451. 

—  Netherlands*    judiciarv     indepen- 

dent, ii.  449-451. 

—  ownership  of  land,  i.  25-80. 

—  primogeniture,  i.  25. 

—  prisoner's  riglit  to  counsel,  i.  59, 

70;  ii.  446-448;  to  t«'r,tify  in 
own  behalf,  i.  70;  ii.  445. 

—  pnK*edurt»,  method  of,  is  essence  of 

justice,  ii.  440;  in  Netherlands, 
ii.441,451. 

—  prosecutions,    i.   59,  70;    ii.  441; 

by  State,  i.  867,  808;  payment 
for,  ii.  449;  director  of  public, 
ii.  448. 
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Lax,  public  re^strv  opposed  in  France, 
ii.  457.    Sec  Public  Rfgutry, 

—  Roman  influence  on  modern  devel- 

opment of,  i.  63-71,  105 ;  Gibbon 
on,  i.  68. 

—  Mchont  of  Neiberlands,  ii.  440, 451. 

—  Sir  George  Bowjer  on  the  Civil,  i. 

164. 

—  State  trials  under  Elizabeth  and 

the  Stuarts,  i.  61. 

—  subpcena,  ii.  448. 

—  warrants,  ii.  441. 
T^aw,  Admiralty,  i.  68. 
Lttir,  Civil, 

—  alarms  King  Stephen,  i.  292,  293. 

—  study  of,  in  England,  ii.  49. 

Law,  Commercial,  debt  of,  to  Rome,  i. 

68. 
I^w,  Continental,  i.  64. 
"  Law  of  the  Constitution  **  (Dicev),  i. 

18. 
League,  Masonic,  i.  119. 
Learning. 

—  on  Continent  in  1598,  i.  810. 

—  universities  and,  see  ITnivenities. 
Learning  in  England,  i.  81 1. 

—  Anglo-Saxons  and,  i.  272. 

—  attempt  at,  by  clergy,  ♦*  prophesy- 

ing,** opposed,  i.  467. 

—  Casaubon  on,  ii.  238,  and  note. 

—  debt  to  Jews,  i.  298,  294. 

—  decline  of,  i.  816 ;  after  absorption 

hv  Normans,  i.  803,  304;  under 
Tudor  kings,  i.  307. 

—  in   Elizabethan   Age,  i.  342,  343, 

347,  851. 

—  Puritans*   desire   for,  opposed   bv 

Elizabeth,  i.  458,  459. 

Learning  in  Middle  Ages,  Italian  im- 
pulse, i.  158. 

Learning  in  Xctherlands,  i.  158-162. 

—  Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common 

at     Deventer,    influence     of,    i. 
159. 

—  devotion  of  nobles  to  literature,  i. 

161. 

—  faimous  names  of,  L  160. 

—  Guilds  of  Rhetonc,  i.  161. 

—  revival  of,  i.  158. 

—  spelling-book  anoong  children,  i. 

161. 
Lecky. 

—  on  English  in  Ireland,  i.  882. 

—  on  prisons,  ii.  192. 

Lee,  General  Robert  £.,  iu  505. 


Leeds,  1 491. 
Leeuwenlioeck,  i.  222. 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  ii.  78L 

—  anger  of  Elizabetb  against,  illl: 

anger  appeased,  ii.  61 ;  bcrdesa 
to  marry,  L  450. 

—  appointment  of  StanleT  and  Tort 

ii.  72. 

—  as  partner  of  Drake,  i.  id 

—  attacks  Zutpben,  ii.  65. 

—  before  Ysael,  iL  65. 

—  Church  reforms  and,  L  476. 

—  counsels  preparation  afrainstSpaia. 

ii.  102.  -e         -1— 

—  Govemor-General  of  the  UmoiLd. 

293,  294. 

—  head  of  army,  it  94. 

—  in  Netherlands,  L  xxviiL ;  ii.  W,  Ti 

88,  89,  165,  295 ;  complaint  <rf 
money  for  soldiers  being  stokn, 
iu  64 ;  review  of  condnct  ia,  n. 
72,80. 

—  lieutenant-goTemor  of  England  ud 

Ireland,  iu  107,  108. 

—  on  stubbomuess  of  Netherlands,  fii 

84. 

—  perfidy  of,  to  Xetheriands,  il  6i 

—  poisoning  of  Mary  Stuart  snsgested 

by,  ii.  40.  ^ 

—  progress  of,  through  Holland  and 

Zeeland,  ii.  55,  56. 

—  Puritans  and,  i.  xxviii.,  446. 

—  second  farewell  of,  to  Netherlands, 

ii.  85. 

—  Sliiys  and,  ii.  97. 

—  sovereign  of  Netherlands,  il  57. 

—  theatre  in  London  erected  br  ser- 

vants of,  i.  324,  825. 

—  wealth  of,  i.  364. 

—  wife  of,  i.  352,  383. 

—  withdrawal  of,  from  Ketherlands, 

ii.  90. 

—  Zutphen  atucked  br,  ii.  65 ;  sends 

York  to,  il  78. 
Leighton,  Alexander,  ii,  862, 
Leinster,  Cromwell  in,  ii.  476. 
Leipsic,  L  111. 
Lennox,  Esm6  Stuart,  Eari  of. 

—  Episcopacy  and,  iL  28. 

—  Jesuit  missioD  of,  in  1680,  il  »- 

24,26-«0. 
Lepanto,  i,  229,  281 ;  ii.  278. 
Lerma,  Duke  of,  ii.  262. 
Levant,  il  278. 
Lexington,  battle  of,  u.  498. 
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Levden,  i.  152,  214,  218,  221,  228, 
225,  490;  ii.  85,  200,  241,  251, 
254,  286. 

—  Beggars  of  the  Sea  before,  i.  215. 

—  botanical  gardens  of,  i.  Ill,  221. 

—  Church  at,  ii.  438. 

—  court  of,  refugees  welcomed  by,  ii. 

244. 

—  English  non-conformist  families  in, 

ii.  871,  872. 

—  Pensionary  of,  ii.  805. 

—  Pilgrim   Fathers   in,  ii.  244-248, 

342. 

—  press  of  Elzevir  at,  ii.  848. 

—  Robinson  in,  ii.  871. 

—  Separatists  in,  ii.  245,  246. 

—  siege  of,  i.  218-217,  228. 
Leyden,  University  of,  i.  213. 

—  Arminian   professors  expelled,  ii. 

308. 

—  centre  of  learning,  ii.  837. 

—  founded  bv  Prince  of  Orange,  i. 

217-219.' 

—  great  scholars  of,  named,  i.  220- 

228. 

—  Hallam  on,  i.  224. 

—  honors  paid  to  scholars,  i.  219. 

—  lilieral   provisions  for   theological 

students,  ii.  246. 

—  Maurice    establishes    engineering 

course  at,  ii.  255. 

—  theology  at,  i.  228,  224. 
Lil>el,  law  of,  in  Eugland,  i.  50. 
LIIhtiv. 

—  Burke  on,  ii.  600. 

—  Puritan  love  of,  i.  xlix. 
Lil>orty,  civil,  in  England. 

—  binh  of,  i.  500, 

—  established    in    seventeenth    and 

eigiiteenth  centuries,  ii.  4<h\  401, 

—  Holland's  gift  to,  ii.  359,  360. 

—  Independents      under      Cromwell 

alone  demand,  ii.  413. 

—  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  and,  ii. 

360,361. 

—  Xctherland  influence  on,  i.  497 ;  ii. 

StMl. 

—  Puritans  maintain,  i.  426-430. 

—  frpirii  breathed  bv  Puritans  into, 

ii.40O. 

—  Tudors  and,  i.  306,  .107 ;  ii.  859. 361 . 

—  value  of  llampdenV  lawsuit,  ii.  365. 
Liberty,  Civil,  in  Scotland. 

—  among  Scottish  Puritans,  ii.  17. 

—  Scotland's  idea  of,  ii.  369. 


Liberty  in   America.    See  Equaiity^ 

jidiffiaus  libfrttf^  and  Pram, 
Liberty  in  Enghind  declines  with  War 

of  Roses,  i.  806. 
Liberty,  Religious,  in  America,  Neth* 

erland  influence  on,  ii.  425. 
Liberty,  Sons  of,  ii.  497. 
Libraries,  i.  85. 
Library  Association  of   the  United 

Kingdom   meets    at   London,  i. 

85. 
Lichfield,  Bishop  of,  i.  865. 
Life  in  Common,  Brethren  of  the,  i. 

159. 
Lilly,  John,  ii.  126. 
Linacre,  Thomas,  i.  809. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  i.  87,  205, 487. 
Lincoln,  Bishop  of,  i.  488. 
Lincoln,  County  of,  ii.  241. 

—  Baptists  in,  ii.  201. 

—  Pilgrim  Fathers  in,  i.  495. 

Linen  introduced  into  England,  i.  881, 
837. 

Linschoten,  John  Iluvgen  van,  ii.  270, 
271. 

Lipsius,  Justus,  i.  221. 

Lisbon,  ii.  82,  92,  99,  270. 

Literature,  Joubert  on  sin  of  igno- 
rance in,  i.  xlv. 

Literature  of  England,  i.  89. 

—  Chaucer  to  Armada,  ii.  121. 

—  decline  of,  under  Tudor  kings,  i. 

807. 

—  Elizabethan    Age,    i.    265-270; 

drama,  ii.  128-186;  immoralities 
of,  ii.  13(V-186;  poetrv,  i.  265- 
270;  song,  ii.  124,128'. 

—  origin  of  its  singers,  ii.  122. 

—  Puritanism  and,  ii.  136. 

—  result  of  energy  and  assimilation, 

i.  263 ;  ii.  405. 

—  Shakespeare  and    Milton   borrow 

from  other  tongues,  ii.  408. 
Literature  of  Italy,  influence  of,  on 

English  morals,  i.  360,  361. 
Literature  of  Netherlands,  ii.  345. 
liivy,  i.  xxxiv. 
Locke,  Xetlicrland   influence  on,  ii. 

498. 
I/odge,  i.  382. 
I^ge,  Thom.is,  ii.  122. 
Ix>gan,  James,  ii.  484. 
I/>llards,  the,  i.  301,  3<)4,488. 
lA>mbard  merchants  in  Flanders,  i. 

110. 
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Lombards,  the,  tongue  of,  i.  lOA. 
London,  i.  »5,  302,  326,  495 ;    ii.  59, 

75,78,94, 112, 179, 189, 198,201, 

248,  329. 

—  Anabaptists  burned  in.  i.  468,  469. 

—  Bishop  of,  i.  445,  446,  476 ;  ii.  132, 

1 85,  222,  366. 

—  "  Bond  of  Association  ^*  in,  ii.  42. 

—  Browuists  in,  ii.  240,  241. 

—  Bruno  in,  i.  344. 

—  brutal   amusements    in,  Hentzner 

on,  i.  340. 

—  Cumpian  in,  i.  421. 

—  Cobham's  trial  in,  i.  391. 

—  contributions   of,  to   oppose   Ar- 

mada, ii.  97. 

—  description  of  streets  under  Eliza- 

beth, i.  330. 

—  East,  i.  129. 

—  first  theatre  in,  i.  824,  326 ;  ii.  128. 

—  foreign  artisans  in,  i.  491. 

—  gambling  houses  in,  i.  373. 

—  **  General  Baptists,*^  first  church  of, 

in,  ii.  200. 

—  highwaymen  in,  i.  370,  371. 

—  Marlowe  in,  ii.  1 29. 

—  Meteren  in,  i.  354,  365. 

—  Netherland  refugees  in,  i.  495 ;  ii. 

58 ;  numbers  given,  i.  488,  489. 

—  population  of,  i.  830. 

—  Puritan  persecution  in,  i.  441, 445, 

446,467,469;  ii.  196. 

—  Recorder  of,  i.  369, 

—  Royal  Exchange,  i.  399,  note, 

—  Fcaffold  fell  on  Sundav,  ii.  156. 

—  Shakespeare  in,  i.  32;  ii.  130. 

—  ship-money,  ii.  364. 

—  Spaniards  hope  to  sack,  ii.  102. 

—  Spenser  in,  ii.  126,  127. 

—  sports  in,  i.  340. 

—  Tinogmorton  conspiracy,  ii.  39. 

—  water  introduced  into,  ii.  119. 

—  York  in,  ii.  73. 
London  Bridge,  i.  367,  445. 
London  Exchange,  i.  492. 
London  Standard^  i.  35. 
London<ierry,  ii.  482. 
I^ng  Island,  i.  323. 

Long  Parliament,  i.  186,  474;  ii.  220, 
361,  369,375,413,461. 

—  aboli^hed  by  Cromwell,  ii.  392. 

—  control  of  ai  uiy  and,  ii.  379. 

—  corruption  of,  ii.  396. 

—  English  Constitution  and,  ii.  378. 

—  Guizot  on,  i.  382. 


Long  Parliament,  Bbde*s 

i.  385,  4GO;  rain  stnicfle<^b 
414. 

—  Laud  before,  iL  366. 

—  measures  before,  il  378,379i,4M 

—  purvevanGe  and,  ii.  172. 

—  reforms  before,  ii.  385-391 
Longius,  school  at  Miinster,  I  KO. 
Longland,  John,  i.  488. 

Lord  Chancellor,  i.  47, 118. 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1 47. 
Lords,  Hoose  of,  L  317;  il  171 » 
230. 

—  act  against  Separatists,  il  19. 

—  Brougham  on  pro6ecQtions,il4ll 

—  Tote  of  bishops  excluded  fpoa,i 

379. 
Lorraine,  Robert  of,  i.  295. 
Lotteries,  L  874. 
Louis  XL,  i.  179;  ii.  298. 
-—  claims  Bui^gundj  sDd  NetherinAi 

i.  154. 
Louis  nv.,  L  94,  227. 

—  and  Germanj,  il  470. 

—  F^nelon  and,  i.  xxxr. 

—  public  registry  and,  il  458. 
Louis   XV.,   public    registrj  tsdr  i 

458. 

Louis  of  Orange,  L  187. 

Louvain,  UniTersitT  of,  i.  218. 

Low  Countries,  i.'97,  117,  124, 1 J 
127,  129,  142,  146,  155,  277,41 
460,  489,  497,  505;  il  242, « 
877.     See  JVeihrriaufk. 

—  English  soldiers  in,  i.  nOS. 

—  exportations  of,  i.  1 1 2. 

—  learning  in,  I  168. 

—  Reformation  in,  i.  487. 

—  schools  in,  of  Brethren  of  the  Ui 

iu  Common,  I  159. 

—  theology  of  Luther  and  Calria  it 

il  299. 
Lowell,  I  34. 
Ix>weU,  James  Russell,  i.  3. 

—  on  school  system,  i.  74. 
LoitM  Offering^  i,  S5. 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  i.  411-416. 
Lubbock,  Sir  John.  I  xxxil,  nxAt, 
Lubeck,  public  registry  at,  ii.  45«. 
Ludlow,  Edmund,  ii.  461. 

Luther,  Martin,  I  305,  811, 411,4111' 

—  Charles  V.  describes,  as  a  defi^l 

165. 

—  contest  of,  with  Rome,  L  164.      i 

—  school  system  and,  il  S38. 
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"Mftrtin  MarpreUtc**  paraphkU,  ii. 

18&-187,  189. 
"  Martrrf ,  Book  of."  I  502. 
Umrr,  Blood  r,  Queen  of  Eng:biid,  i. 

317.  aii,  418,  419.  430.  431,  483. 

437.445.484,485,487,501;  U.3. 

42.139.144.433. 

—  England  under,  i.  292,  817,  818. 

—  heretics  burned  by,  L  166. 

—  marries  Philip  II.,  i.  818. 

—  morals  under,  i.  357. 

—  Protestant  exiles  under,  i.  435. 

—  religious    reaction    under,  L  317, 

318. 
Marr  of  Burgondr. 

—  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  ii. 

292. 

—  first  Sutes-General  called  bj,  i.  154. 

—  "Groot  Privilegie"  grant^  bv,  i. 

155. 

—  marriage  of,  with  German  Emperor, 

Maximilian  I.,  i.  157. 
Marr.  regent  of  Netherlands,  letter  of. 

on  heresy,  i.  165. 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots. 

—  ambassador  of,  to  France,  it  28. 

—  as  heir  to  Henry  VII.,  I  432. 

—  as  prisoner  becomes  focus  of  con- 

spiracies, i.  447. 

—  Babington  conspiracy  and,  it  74. 

—  *'  Bond  of  Association  **  signed  by, 

ii.  42. 

—  character  of.  compared  to  that  of 

Elizabeth,  ii.  7. 

—  death   of.  ii.   184,  241;  effect  on 

England,  ii.  78,  109. 

—  death  of  her  husband,  Francis  II.. 

ii.  116. 

—  death  of  Darnley.  evidence  of  her 

complicitv   destroyed    bv   Elizii- 
beth,  ii.  25. 

—  divine   right  of  kings  receives  a 

death-blow  in  death  of,  ii.  77. 

—  Don  John  hopes  to  marry  and  re- 

store, i.  231. 

—  Edinburgh  delights,  ii.  8. 

—  Elizabeth  holds  captive  because  of 

hope  of  reconciliation  to  Rome, 
ii.  75. 

—  E^tmd  Stuart  and  the  Guise  plots 

for,  ii.  22,  23. 

—  execution  of,  ordered  after  Catho- 

lic treachery  (Stanley  and  York), 
ii.  74-77. 

—  flees  to  England  in  1568,  i.  410. 


Mary  Scamrt,  Queen  of  Seott:  6at 
Doke  oiC.  as  rvlatiTe  cC  a  ST: 
plots  for,  L  424;  5. 22^>. 

—  Hawkins  vith  letter  of,  n  lUfi 

L401. 

—  James  L,  SOB  of,  on  EneU  dni( 

iL  212. 

—  Knox  and,  u.  2,  S,  la 

—  LekestO'    sanests   pobaniaR  i 

410. 

—  marriage  of,  with  Fraadt  IL. ai 

—  nobles  on  side  of,  IL  21. 

—  Paolet  urged  to  kill,  br  E&bM 

ii.  40,  75. 

—  plou  for  restoration  of.  bcpi  wid 

Elizabeth's    seinte  of  Spwi 
money,  L  189. 

—  ThrogoBortan   oonspiner  ad,  a 

38.  39. 
-—  Whitgift^s  appotatmcnt  di^S^'^ 

470,471. 
MaryUnd,  I  S85 ;  ii.4«9. 
~  connsel  for  prisoners  in,  u.  441 
Mason,  John,  ii.  377. 
Massachosetts,  L  7,  S4,41,54.:S.:; 

249,  264 ;    ii.  161,  204,  »»,  rfc 

387,  480,  495. 

—  atrocities  committed  on  lo&viir 

ii.  414. 

—  ballot  and,  ii.  414, 438, 439. 

—  censorship  of  the  press  iB.il  411 
I  —  clerical  domination  of,  ii.  431 
—  conserratire  ways  of,  iL  5«)1 

I  —  counsel  for  prisoners  in,  iL  448. 
,  —  Episcopacy  in.  iL  413. 
;  —  founders  of,  i.  74. 

—  less  adranced  tlian  other  eokeirt 

because  less  Xetberland  utSaeaet 
in.  iL415. 

—  rooralitj  of,  example  to  world,  ii- 

414. 

—  public  registry  in,  iL  463. 

—  Puritans  introduce  ballot,  eC&,iB>^ 

iL  414. 

—  Quakers  hanged  in,  iL  414. 

—  school  system  in,  L  30. 

—  Scotch-Irish  in,  iL  482. 

—  seUlers  of,  Puritan  infloenee  ei^ 

iL  413. 

—  soldiers  of,  ii.  414,  499. 

—  State  Church  in,  L  15 ;  iL  41*. 

—  witches  in,  iL  144, 362;  osly  SHil: 

but  Connecticut  that  baiid^i^ 
414. 

—  worst  traits  of  English  to,  il4li 
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Hasstchusetta  Bav. 
^  ballot  in,  ii.  438, 489. 

—  Dutch  refugees  from  England  in, 

ii.  411. 

—  founded  bv  Puritans,  ii.  142. 
Hassingcr,  Philip,  ii.  122. 
Hasson,  i.  xl. ;  if.  896. 

Maurice,  Prince,  i.  zxvii.,  85, 222, 505 ; 

ii.  268,  296. 
^-  appointed    governor  •  general    of 

lloUand,  ii.  74. 

—  army  under,  its  pay  and  discipline, 

ii.*256-258. 

—  as  Sudtholder  of  Holland,  Utrecht, 

and  Overysscl,  ii.  805. 

—  as  Stadtholder  of  Zeeland  and  Hol- 

land, i.  255,  256. 

—  at  Axel,  ii.  65. 

~  Banieveld  and,  ii.  295-297,  809. 

—  Banieveld   orders   into    Obedient 

Provinces,  ii.  265. 

—  l)efore  Xieuport,  ii.  265-267. 

—  before  Zutphen,  ii.  159. 

—  captures  Deventer,  ii.  259. 

—  captures  Jiilich,  ii.  290. 

—  captures  Sluyj*,  ii.  267. 

—  con(|ue8ts  of,  ii.  268,  264. 

—  considered  too  young  for  sovereign, 

ii.  294. 

—  death  of,  ii.  809,  814. 

—  engineering  course  at  Leyden  es- 

tablished by,  ii.  255. 

—  expedition  of,  against  Cleves,  ii. 

290. 

—  generosity  of,  in  yielding  Flushing, 

ii.  54. 

—  life  nnd  training  of,  ii.  253-255. 

—  opposes  truce  of  1609,  ii.  284, 285 ; 

op|)oses  renewal  of,  in  1621,  ii. 
313. 

—  position  and  salary  of,  during  truce, 

ii.  296. 

—  upholds    idea    of    nationality,   ii. 

303. 

—  with  French  allies,  ii.  289. 

Mav  (luv  in  England,  its  excesses,  i. 

'  35*9. 
Jfayjtowrr,  the,  i,  3,  74,  76 ;  ii.  870. 

—  coniiMict  on,  not  fii-:it  Constitution 

in  hi.<itory,  ii.  417. 

—  Pilgrims  from  l-»«'y«len,  ii.  370. 
Mavno,  Tuthlwrt,  i.  420. 
MciVilloch,  Hugh,  ii.  483. 
McKean,  Thomofi,  ii.  487. 
Mechlin,  sacking  of,  L  203. 


Mecklenburg,  Scotch-Irish  at,  declare 
Americans  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent people,  ii.  486. 

Medici,  Catherine  de',  i.  257. 

—  reasons  for  St.  Bartholomew  mas- 

sacre, i.  201. 
Mediterranean   Sea,  i.  93,  118,  288, 
892 ;  ii.  82. 

—  English  trade  in,  ii.  119. 
Melville,  Andrew,  ii.  14,  18-20,  29. 
Menapiuns,  the,  i.  107. 

Mendoza,  Spanish  ambassador  to  Ix>n- 
don,  i.  188;  ii.  26,  86-38.  See, 
also,  Spaipt, 

—  on  Catholic  uprising,  ii.  86. 

—  on  death  of  Morton,  ii.  26. 

—  on  Jesuit  missions  in  England,  i. 

419. 

—  Throgmorton   conspiracy   and,  ii. 

87,  38. 
Mennonites,  see  AnabapiiiU. 
Merrimac^  the,  ii.  101. 
Merr}*  England,  i.  859. 
Meteren,  Emanuel  van,  i.  854. 

—  historian  of  Netherhinds,  i.  168. 

—  on  character  of  English  people,  i. 

354. 
Meteren,   Jacob    van,   ordered    first 

English  Bible,  i.  163. 
Methodists,  the,  L  482. 
Meuse,  the,  i.  93,  213 ;  ii.  54,  64. 
Mexico,  i.  135, 136, 180,  182,  382,  886, 

898,898,400;  ii.  270,  272. 
Microscope   invented   in   Holland,  i. 

222. 
Middelburg,  i.  213,  248 ;  ii.  180, 181. 

—  English  merchants   in,   Elizjibeth 

consigns  wool  to,  ii.  373,  374. 
Middle  Ages,  i.  38,  98,  111,  119,  141, 
178,293,807,295;  ii.  420. 

—  craftsmen  of,  i.  143. 

—  wulled  towns,  public  registry  of,  ii. 

458. 
Middle  cla.Hses  in  England. 

—  commorce  given  control  of  govern- 

ment to,  ii.  401,  404. 

—  «lcbt  of  nation  to,  ii.  401. 

—  Kli»il)eth  encouruf^es,  ii.  399. 

—  excluded  from  e<lucation,  i.  36 ;  ii. 

494  ;  effects  of,  ii.  899-401. 

—  Matthew  Arnold  on,  ii.  899,  uoft. 

—  Puritans  derived  fn>m,  ii.  399. 
Middlest^x,  public  registry  in,  ii.  461. 
Milan,  i.  301. 

Milan,  Duke  of,  i.  184. 
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*♦  Millenarv  PctitioD,"  li.  225. 
Milton,  John,  i.  xxx.,  73,  279,  849, 
360;  a.  123,  127,  204,408. 

—  attitude  of,  to  free  press,  ii.  344, 

413. 

—  "  Paradise    Ix>st "    and    **  Samson 

Af^onistos ''  from  the  Dutch  Von- 

del,  ii.  346. 
Minne  (Friendships),  origin  of  guilds, 

i.  140. 
Minnesingers,  i.  140. 
Minors,  rights  of,  i.  68. 
Mississippi,  the,  i.  93. 
Missisisippi  Valley,  ii.  485. 
Monitor,  the,  ii.  101. 
Monopolies. 

—  Elizabeth   and,  ii.   172-175,  211, 

363 ;  grants,  to  favorites,  u  365. 

—  evils  of,  enumerated,  ii.  173. 

—  James  I.  and,  iL  218. 

—  question  of  abolishing,  before  Par- 

liament,  ii.   172-176,   365;    de- 
clarcii  illegal,  ii.  221. 

—  restored  under  Charles  I.,  ii.  361. 
Moiis. 

—  Alva  against,  i.  182. 

—  fall  of,  i.  203. 

—  taken  by  Louis  of  Nassau,  i.  198. 

—  William  of  Orange  to,  i.  199. 
Montaigne,  Michael  de,  i.  6. 

Mont  fort,  Simon  de,  i.  298.  j 

Montgomery,  General  Richard,  iL  488.  : 
Montgomery,  Robert. 

—  Kirk  refuses  to  receive,  iL  28,  29. 

—  peace     with     Kirk     and    General 

Assembly,  ii.  29.  30. 
Montpellier,  botanical  gardens  at,  i.  j 

111.  I 

Moorish  captives,  L  392. 
Mwrs,  the,  i.  115;  il.  3t>8. 

—  crusade  against,  L  179. 

—  expulsion  of,  from  Spain,  L  180; 

ii.  263. 

—  free  schools  among,  L  75,  292 ;  ii. 

339.  I 

—  influence    of,    on    civilization    of  \ 

Spain,  L  178. 
Morals.  | 

—  austere  character  of,  under  Bloody  ,' 

Mary.  L  357.  *  I 

—  di'cline  of.  in  England  under  Elixa-  j 

lK»lh,  i.  3.%3-35*<. 

—  develop  under  Pu^itan^  iL235, 236.  ' 

—  divorced  from  religion  in  Europe 

of  sixteenth  century,  L  168-1 72. 


Morals  in  Holland,  i.  171,361. 

—  influence  of  Italian  GtoatBc  ■ 

English,  i.  360,  S6I. 

~  of  England  on  aoceaaioQ  id  Im- 
betb,L319;  of  tlie  carlr  1k» 
can  settlers,  i.  S61 ;  oflovcrai 
upper  Netherlands  eonpaitil 
170;  Massaehnsects  an  cnaya 
to  the  world,  ■L4I4. 

Morarians,  the,  L  159. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  i,  243, 2713»».«'l 

Morgan,  Colonel  Daniel  iL  489. 

Morice,  James,  iL  1 70. 

Morris,  Goaremeur.  L  7. 

Mortgages,  recording  of,  L  xxiv.:  a. 
414.   452,   454-^56.     See.  tUk 

MortUke,  mannfactares  in.  L  491. 
Morton,  Eari  of,  iL  8,  21, 22. 2*.  IL 

—  and  Bible,  iL  140. 

—  death  of,  iL  26;    SfMuii»h  anbtf- 

sador  on,  ii.  26. 

—  Elisabeth's  perfidj  to,  iL  34.  S3l 

—  plot  of  Guise  against,  iL  25w 

—  unpopularitT  of,  iL  23. 
Moses,  L  xxxii^  284 ;  iL  129. 
Motley,  John   Lotlirop,  L  xxxir,  ^ 

107,218;  iL  112L 

—  debt  to,  L  xxxrL 

—  on  Bttrgfalej,  iL  S6. 

—  on  cdaoaticn  at  Antveni.  L  HI 

—  on  Elizabeth,  iL  45. 

—  on  heretics  burned  under  Cbar'rfs 

V„  L  166. 

—  on  Philip's  treadierr  to  Etiabdii. 

iL  90. 

—  on  population  of  Xeiherlandjsl !«. 

—  on  schools  of  XetherUmi^.  \l  Ut 

—  on  toleration  at  Leyden,  ii.  W. 

—  use  of  term  "  Puritan  "  bv.  L  90. 
Munster,  Province  of,  L  379,'5(<w 

—  Cromwell  in,  iL  476. 

Munster  (Prussia),  school  of  Loop« 

at,  L  160. 
Music  in  Ketherhuids,  L  12S-190L 

yaarden,L210. 
Xapleft. 

—  guilds  at,  L  141. 

—  musical    oonserratorr,    first,  al» 

founded  br  KetherUnders,  L  l^ 
Napoleon  I.,  L  xIt.  ;  iL  253. 

—  kills  Xetherland  Republic  n.  4101 
Napoleonic  Code,  iL  386. 
Xasebr,  L  xxriiL ;  iL  394. 
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Nashe,  Thomafl,  ii.  130, 186. 
Nassau,  John  of,  i.  214,  244. 

—  letter  of,  on  free  schools,  ii.  841. 

Nassau,  Louis  of,  i.  108,  214. 

Nassau,  Maurice  of,  sec  Maurice. 

Nation,  idea  of,  first  settled  by  Nether- 
lands, ii.  298,  299 ;  effect  of  Bar. 
nevcld's  death  on,  ii.  806. 

Xational  Review^  i.  18. 
Navarre,  Henry  of,  I  200, 449;  ii.  46, 
49. 

—  as  heir  to  French  throne,  i.  257- 

259. 

—  assassination  of,  ii.  289,  290. 

—  Catholic  plots  against,  i.  258. 

—  effect  of  death  of,  on  Thirty  Years* 

War.  ii.  290. 

—  cxcommunicalion  of,  i.  258. 

—  fraudulent  treaty  of,  with  Nether- 

lands, ii.  280.  ' 

—  lays  siege  to  Rouen,  ii.  253. 

—  makes  peace  with  Rome  and  Spain, 

ii.  260. 

—  urges  Netherlands  to  peace   with 

Spain,  ii.  283. 
Navarix^,  Margaret,  Queen  of,  i.  169. 

—  author  of  the   ''  Ileptameron,*'  i. 

169. 
Navigation  Act,  ii.  381. 
Neal,  Daniel,  i.  849, 445. 

—  estimates  of,  as  to  number  of  Puri- 

tans in  England  on  accession  of 
James  1.,  ii.  223 ;  as  to  non-con- 
formists driven  out,  ii.  371. 

—  on  Presbyterian  ism  in  England,  ii. 

168. 
Nervii,  the,  i.  102. 
Netherland  influence  on  Americn,  i. 

xliv.,  88,  261;   ii.  410,  411,414, 

44 1,  449, 451,  493,  5i>7,  54»8,  511; 

on  other  countries,  ii.  320. 

—  nge  qualification,  ii.  423. 

—  ballot,  ii.  430-^40. 

—  channels  for,  in  colonies,  i.  xxix., 

XXX,;   ii.  411-418;   Pil;:iim  Fai- 
thers,  ii.  240;  William  IVnn,  ii.  ! 
419-426. 

—  i-ivil  lilK«rty,  ii.  377. 

—  counsel  for  pristonerj*,  ii.  449. 

—  institutions  introduced  bv,  ii.  358, 

859,410,411.414. 

—  judiciary,  ii.  427,  451. 

—  Massachusetts   less   ndvanciHl  be- 

cau.«e  of  lack  of,  li.  415. 

—  New  England  Puritans,  i.  xxix.,  xxx. 


Netherland  influence  on  America, 
Pennsvlvania  southern  limit  of, 
11.419^40. 

—  pivotal  truth  in,  i.  264. 

—  press,  freedom  of,  ii.  845, 425. 

—  religious  toleration,  ii.  425. 

—  iSenate,  only  one  third  of  its  mem- 

bers go  out  of  office  at  one  time, 
ii.  423. 

—  State  representation,  ii.  422, 428. 

—  written  Constitution,ii.420,427,50] . 
Netherland   influence  on  England,  i. 

xxix.,  79,  261,  274;  ii.  334,  4U9, 
509. 

—  Brownists  as  medium  of,  ii.  177. 

—  on  commerce,  see  Conunerce, 

—  on   Commonwealth,  ii.   369-379, 

467,  511. 

—  on  free  trade,  ii.  831,  332. 

—  on  law,  see  Law. 

—  on  manufactures, see  J/anM/ae^iim. 

—  on  old  English  writers,  ii.  498. 

—  on   Puritans,  ii.  870.     See,  also, 

Puritans. 

—  pivotal  truth  in,  i.  264. 

—  printing-press,  i.  808. 

—  soldiers  a  channel  for,  i.  xxviii. 
Netherland  Republic,  i.  xxix.,  227 ;  ii. 

153,  289,  382.  4(Kt. 

—  after  death  of  Orange,  i.  255. 

—  Declaration    of   Independence   at 

The  Hague,  i.  234,  235. 

—  eastern  provinces  of,  ii.  428. 

—  equalitv  of  States  its  chief  feature, 

ii.  421. 

—  foundation  of,  is  Magna  Charta  of 

Holland,  i.  158. 

—  Frisians  protecte<l  bv,  ii.  438. 

—  heir  of  the  ages,  ii.  465. 

—  importance  of,  lessening,  ii.  401. 

—  intellectual     storehouse     of     the 

world,  ii.  409. 

—  Napoleon  kills,  ii.  420. 

—  Puritanism   and,  i.  79,  88.     S*»e, 

also,  PuritattM, 

—  seven  pn>vinces  of,  i.  92 ;  ii.  292. 

—  £even  provinces  of,  named,  ii.  251, 

uoU. 

—  size   and  population  of,  i.  92 ;  ii. 

32t>,  321. 

—  States-! toneral  an<l.  ii.  421.     See, 

also,  StaUa  (jfjorol. 
Netherland  Republic, Union  of  Ttrecht 
first  written  Toustitution  of :  pro- 
visions of,  given,  i.  238. 
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Netberlandera  m  maritime  people,  i. 
107. 

NetherlftDds,  the,  1. 178, 187,  189,  262, 
275,  $91,  410, 465 ;  iL  2,  16,  80- 
85,  81,217,315,449,461. 

—  administration  of  criminal  proced- 

ure, tchoui  warrant,  ii.  44(^  441. 

—  age  qualification  in,  ii.  428, 424. 

—  agriculture  in,  i.  111,118;  ii.  401 ; 

English  borrow  ideas,  ii.  409. 

—  Alva  in,  see  Alva. 

—  Aroerican  Republic  recognized  bj, 

ii.  467,  note. 

—  America's  debt  to,  see  Xelherland 

hijluence. 

—  Anabaptists  of,  i.  167;  ii.  178,  200, 

247. 

—  Anjou  in,  i.  232-239 ;  chosen  as 

sovereign  of,  i.  286-237 ;  declared 
defender  of,  i.  232 ;  effects  of  rule 
on,  i.  239. 

—  Antarctic  voyagers  of,  ii.  271. 

—  architecture  in,  i.  118, 121. 

—  archives  of,  i.  liv. 

—  Arminians  in,  see  Amiiniaiu, 

—  art  and  artisans  of,  i.  128,  180, 

465. 

—  as  a  colonizer,  i.  95. 

—  attitude  of  Philip's  successors  to, 

ii.  263. 

—  Bacon's  works  published  in,  i.  269, 

270. 

—  ballot  in,  ii.  484-438;  Ebbo  Em- 

niius  on,  ii.  436 ;  to  America,  ii. 
430,  440.     See,  also,  liallot. 

—  bejrpars    almost    unknown    in,    i. 

171. 

—  Bible  in,  see  Bihh. 

—  botanical  gardens  of,  i.  111. 

—  Brethren    of    the   Life    in    Com- 

mon, i.  159. 

—  Brill  yielded  to  Elizabeth,  ii.  430. 

—  Ca?sar  on,  i.  101. 

—  calendar,  new.  in,  i.  346. 
~  Calvinism  of,  i.  167,  256. 

—  carpets  in,  i.  331. 

—  Catholics  of,  ii.  288. 

—  charities  of,  i.  226 ;  ii.  349. 

—  Charles  I.  against,  ii.  363,  364. 

—  chartered  towns,  rights,  privileges, 

etc.,  i.  147-154. 

—  charters  in,  ii.  349-351. 

—  Church  and  State  in,  ii.  300 ;  union 

of,  prevented  bv  Arminian  perse- 
cution, ii.  302,  310,  311. 


Netheriandfl,  tbe,  oril  insthutiau  a 
i.  496 ;  effect  of,  od  Engliod. 
497;  U.878. 

—  ciTil  liberty  in,  iL  860,  877. 

—  civilization  of,  L  271 ;  at  tiiM  ( 

America'fl  diacorerj,  L  xIt.  ;  cm 
pared  with  that  of  England,  LB. 
M acanlay  oo,  iL  857 ;  Bomu  a 
fluence  on,  L  278 ;  Taine  ml 
xlv. ;  it  857 ;  time  of  revolt  f.-n 
Spain,  t  107 ;  Ume  of  ootbin 
of  war  with  Spain,  i.  167. 164 

—  clergy  hare   no  represenutioii  b 

leg;islatare  of  Holland,  il  S7>. 

—  commerce,  English  borrov  ideas 

ii.  409 ;  effect  of,  on,  i  $21;  a 
387,  407.     See,  also,  Ccmmtm. 

—  Commonwealth  of  England  tad  i&- 

stitutiona  of,  il  358 ;  infloncd 
bv,  ii  869,  870, 467 ;  plana  osiaB 
with,  ii.  880. 

—  condition  of,  reported  to  Eliabed^ 

ii.  80;  when  Philip  took  poi- 
session,  i.  187. 

—  constitution,  written,  gift  to  Aaet- 

ica,  il  427. 

—  Council  of  Sute  as  represeotof 

nationalitr,  ii.  293, 294.  See.  ^ 
8taie»-OtneraL 

—  counsel  for  prisoners  in,  iL  4#- 

449. 

—  cultivation  of  people  of,  i.  84. 85. 

—  debt  after  truce  of  1609,  il  Sii 

356. 

—  development  of,  I  92. 

—  dissensions  in,  ii.  291. 

—  Don  Louis   de  Requesens,  see  ^ 

queteru. 

—  diink,  love  of,  in,  I  170,  2«,3<4. 

—  early  tribes  of,  I  102,  105. 

—  East  India  trade  with,  il  281. 

—  education  in,  see  JSdvcmtuML 

—  Elizabeth,  attitude  of.  to,  ii.  49,50: 

because  of  Sluys,  ii.  83;  em^ 
fiscation  of  Spanish  coin  bv,  af- 
fecting, I  898 ;  coquettes  wiih,i 
606;  demands  ciUea,  ilSiS;  «•■ 
honesty  of,  to,  ii.  58-61,  S6, «; 
failure  of,  to  undersUnd,  ii.  M; 
receives  Flushing  and  Brill  fMil» 
ii.  54 ;  sends  no  numey,  but  t^ 
cuses,  ii.  78 ;  sovereignty 
to,  by,  ii.  46 ;  urges  su 


towns   to  Philip,  il  90;  «qM 
abandonment  of  struggle,  iLSilj^ 
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welcomes  refugees,  ii.  870.  See, 
also,  Elizabeth. 
Netherlands,  the:  England,  artisans 
of,  in  relation  to,  i.  487-492,  494- 
497;  Elizabethan,  compared  with, 
ii.  508;  free-trade  lesson  to,  ii. 
331,  332;  influenced  by,  i.  492- 
494;  looked  to  for  help  by.  ii. 
290;  of  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  compared  with, 
i.  254 ;  takes  ideas  from,  ii.  409. 

—  English  merchants  and  manufac- 

turers in,  ii.  373,  374;  protector- 
ate in,  dirtcusseil,  ii.  85-91 ;  ref- 
ugees in,  ii.  368,  870-372,  412; 
refugees  supported  by  State,  ii. 
370-372;  refugees  go  to  Plym- 
outh from,  ii.  411;  relationship 
to.  i.  78;  soldiers  in,  i.  507;  ii. 
1U7,  375,  377;  studcnU  in,  ii. 
370.     Sec  Entflaud. 

—  equality  in,  i.  144. 

—  E.^tates  of  Koman  Church  in,  i.  225. 

—  Exci:fe  tax  in,  ii.  331,  334. 

—  oxecutive  restrained  in,  ii.  424, 425. 

—  feudal  system  receives  blow  from, 

i.  147.' 

—  Flushing  yielded  by,  ii.  64. 

—  France     and     England     scheme 

against,  ii.  280,  281. 

—  flee  trade  in,  ii.  331,  332. 

—  geograf)liy  of,  i.  92-97 ;  effect  on 

national  character,  i.  97-l<H>. 

—  government  of,  prior  to  Spanish 

War,  i.  134,  135;  under  Philip 
II.,  i.  135  ;  Guicciardini  on,  i.  xlv. 

—  *MfnK)t    Priviligie,"    see    ^^  Oroot 

Priv'digiry 

—  guilds  i.f,  i.  140-140. 

—  llaiisoatic  League  and,  i.  108. 

—  Ilolv  lit^ague  and,  i.  257-259;    ii. 

45,  252. 

—  House  of  Au<(tria  and,  i.  157. 

—  House   of  Uurgundy   and,  i.  154- 

—  Huguonot  massacre,  effect  of,  on, 

i.  2t)3. 

—  h^moclasts  in,  ravages  of,  i.  170, 

177,  190. 

—  iniportanoe  of  history  of,  i.  83. 

—  indt*|M'ndcnt  nince  peace  of  1048, 

ii.  319. 

—  Imifpcndonts  in,  ii.  152,  413. 

—  indifftTonoo  of,  to  England's  dan- 

ger from  Armada,  ii.  82. 

II.— 36 


Netherlands,  the,  Inquisition  in,  see 
Inquintion, 

—  institutions  of,  ii.  410. 

—  Ireland*s     oppression     compared 

with  tint  of,  i.  876,  882. 

—  Italy's  influence  on,  i.  108-111. 

—  judiciary  of,  ii.  891,  440,  441,  450, 

452. 

—  lands  in  common  in,  ii.  429. 

—  law  of  England  influenced  bv,  ii. 

385. 

—  learning  in,  i.  158-162,  222,  223; 

anecdote  of  Descartes,  i.  84,  85. 

—  Leicester  in,  iw  65  -  72,  253 ;    his 

perfidy  to,  ii.  62,63 ;  his  protector- 
ate of,  ii.  84,  85 ;  sent  by  Eliza- 
beth to,  i.  xlvi. ;  his  sovereignty 
of,  ii.  66,  57. 

—  literature  of,  ii.  345. 

—  Louis   of   Nassau,    i.    214.      See 

—  Luther  in,  see  Luther. 

—  manufactures  in,  i.  114;   English 

take  ideas  of,  ii.  409. 

—  Margaret  of  Parma  in,  i.  174. 

—  Massachusetts    takes    institutions 

from,  ii.  414. 

—  Mons,  fall  of,  and  effects  on,  i.  205, 

2(»6. 

—  moral  code  of,  i.  170. 

—  morality  of,  i.  170,  171,  195,  301. 

—  Motley  on,  i.  xlv. ;  ii.  842. 

—  municipalities  of,  ii.  865. 

—  musicin,i.  128-130. 

—  national  charai*ter  of,  effect  of  race 

on,  i.  HH>-105. 

—  national  idea  solved  by,  ii.  298. 

—  nati(mality  and  states*  rights  in,  ii. 

298. 

—  naval  exploits  of,  ii.  272-275,  316, 

323. 

—  Navarro  and,  see  Xavarrt. 

—  New  York  adopts  law  of,  ii.  411. 

—  northern  provinces  of,  unite  after 

death  of  Requesens,  never  to  sep- 
arate, i.  230. 

—  ofHcial  integrity  in.  Temple  on,  ii. 

335. 

—  Orangi*,  William  of,  in,  sec  Ormuft. 

—  painting  in,  i.  122-126;  ii.  347. 

—  Parma  in,  see  Parma. 

—  Penn  in,  medium  of  influence  for 

America,  ii.  419-420. 

—  Philip  n>presented  in,  by  Margaret 

of  Parma,  i.  1 74. 
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Netherlands,  the :  Philip*a  attack  od 
EngUnd,  its  results  to,  ii.  252. 
See,  also,  Philip. 

—  pUoe  of,  among  oatioDs,  ii.  820. 

—  Plymouth  settled  from,  ii.  411, 438. 

—  political  history  of,  L  105. 

—  population  of,  i.  135 ;  ii.  322. 

—  ports  of,  in  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 

turies, i.  110. 

—  Portuguese   treaty    with,   against 

Spain,  ii.  818. 

—  press  free  in,  ii.  843,  344 ;  ii.  425. 

—  printing  in,  i.  308. 

—  prosecutions  in,  ii.  445. 

—  prosperity  of,  increased,  ii.  322. 

—  Protestantism  in,  i.  164.    See,  also, 

Fi^teUantutm, 

—  public  men  of,  ii.  329. 

—  public  registry  in,  see  Pitblie  rtgit- 

try. 

—  rank  of,  as  colonizer,  i^  05. 

—  Reformation  in,  see  Re/ormaiion, 

—  refugees  from  England  in,  ii.  821, 

322,367-372,412. 

—  refugees  from,  in  England,  i.  487- 

493;  ii.  169,  370;  intimate  reU- 
tion  with  home,  ii.  412. 

—  regent,  first,  of,  i.  238. 

—  relation  of,  to  foreign  powers,  at 

time  of  Huguenot  massacre,  i.  200. 

—  religious  toleration  in,  i.  253,  254 ; 

ii.  325,  392-894 ;  America's  debt 
to,  i.  249-253  ;  ii.  877,  425. 

—  Requesens's  death  changes  fate  of, 

i.  229. 

—  Rogers  on,  ii.  358. 

—  Roman  culture  and  civilization  in, 

ii.  812,  313. 

—  Romans  in,  i.  101,  107. 

—  salt  industry  in,  i.  107, 110. 

—  schepenM  of,  ii.  426. 

—  scholars  of,  i.  liv. 

—  schools  of,  ii.  338, 840, 341 ;  Motley 

on,  ii.  342. 
^  achoiU  from,  to  New  York,  ii.  444. 

—  Scotch  and  English  preachers  in, 

pupported  by  State,  ii.  372. 

—  self-government  in,  English  Puri- 

tans and,  ii.  480. 

—  Senate  of  United  States,  debt  of, 

to,  ii.  423. 

—  Separatists  in,   ii.  199,  200,  248; 

pamphlets  of,  ii.  189. 

—  size  and  population  of,  ii.  820,  821. 

—  sovereign   of,    search   for,  begins 


after  death  of  Orange,  L  255-257; 
iL87. 
Netherlands,  the,  soTereigntj  of,  il 
296  ;  Anjon  chosen  to,  L  236; 
France  and  England  looked  to, 
il  48,  66,  57,  292-294 ;  Leicester 
chosen  to,  ii.  57. 

—  Spanish  ports  in,  iL  79. 

—  Spanish  troops  dismissed  from,  L 

231. 

—  Sptnola  in,  ii.  268.     See  SpittoU. 

—  State  and  Cfanit^  stru^le  in,  iL 

299-308.     See,  also,  SUtU  «W 

—  State  represenutioii  in,  iL  422, 423. 

—  Sutes-General,    ii.   292-295;   its 

first  meeting,  i.  154.     See,  also, 

—  sUtes*   rights  and  natkmalitT,  il 

298. 

—  suffrage   in,  il   429;    restoratioB 

after  capture  of  Brill,  I  196,  m. 

—  Sunday  in,  il  157, 162. 

—  Tacitnkon,  1101. 

—  taxation  in,  rerolt  against,  1 190- 

192 ;  system  of,  il  380. 

—  townships    in,    English    Poritaos 

and,  il  480. 

—  truce  with  Spain,  u,  251,  284-287; 

effects  of,  on,  il  296. 

—  Union  of  Utrecht  and,  ii.  292. 

—  universities  of,  il  S87,  388. 

—  vessels  of,  il  828. 

—  walled  towns  of,  I  187, 146, 147. 

—  war  in,  il  277-279 ;  effects  on  Eng- 

land, I  501.     See,  also,  ^fV 

—  wealth  of,  i.  90,  98  ;  ii.  836 ;  in  four- 

teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  L 
115,  118. 

—  witches  in,  ii.  851-354. 

—  women  of,  I  81 ;  ii.  355,356. 

—  wood  engraTing  in,  1 127, 

—  wool  in,  I  372. 

Netherlands,  East,  public  offidab  ia, 

il429. 
Netherlands,  Lower,  il  229. 
Netherlanda,  North,  public  officials  ia, 

il  429. 
New  England,  I  xxxix.,  74,  IM,  271, 

823,425,500;  11  U,  12. 16.  H, 

188,  200,  206,  249. 

—  ballot,  origin  of,  in,  il  482,437. 

—  compared  with  New  York,  I  nii^J 

with  Soothem  colonies,  il43l 

—  Congregatiooalism  In,  n.  Stt. 
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Xew  England,  Democrats  of,  ii.  501. 

—  education  of  settlers  of,  ii.  889 ; 

retrograde  movement  in,iL493- 
495. 

—  Xetlierland  influence  in,  i.  xxr. ;  it 

411-418,469,498,507. 

—  of  Revolutionary  days  not  Ameri- 

ca, ii.  470. 

—  Pilgrim  Fathers,  causes  that  led  to 

settlement  of,  ii.  870. 

—  Puritans  of,  i.  495 ;  ii.  388,  898  ; 

as  picked  men,  ii.  412 ;  as  popu- 
lation of,  ii.  17 ;  as  settlers  of,  L 
182;  exceptional  character  of,  in 
morals  and  education,  ii.  4 1 0 ;  re- 
ceptive faculty  of,  ii.  409,  410. 
See,  also,  Puritans, 

—  Scotch-Irish  in,  ii.  480,  488,  502. 

See,  also,  Scotch^  IrUJi, 

—  self-government  in,  ii.  405,  427, 

498. 

—  slave-traders  in,  ii.  508. 

—  soldiers  to  Revolutionary  War,  ii. 

498. 

—  State  Churches  in,  ii.  502. 

—  students  to  England  and  Scotland, 

ii.  497. 

—  suffrage  in,  iL  502. 

—  township  system,  ii.  427. 

—  two  main  streams  affecting,  ii.  507, 

508. 

—  un-English   elements  in,   ii.  469, 

481, 482,  501. 

—  witches  in,  ii.  144-158. 

—  working  out  of  debt  in,  ii.  890. 
Xew  Hampshire,  State  Church  and,  1. 

—  Ilifitorical  Society,  ii.  480. 

—  Londonderry  founded  by  Scotch- 

Irish,  ii.  482. 
New  Holland,  i.  95. 
New  Jersey,  i.  9 ;  il  204. 

—  ballot  in,  ii.  40. 

—  counsel  for  prisoners  in,  iL  449. 

—  Dutch  in.  ii.  418,  470;  law  in,  ii. 

411 ;  West  India  Company  in,  i. 

XXX. 

—  Scotch-Irish  in,  ii.  483,  486. 

—  soldiers  to  Revolutionary  War,  ii. 

486. 
New  Netherland,  ii.  316. 
New  Tesument,  i.  246,  282,  464 ;  ii. 

139,  142,  148. 

—  Erasmus  translates,  i.  162. 
New  York,  L  7,  9,  83 ;  ii.  204. 


New  York,  adoption  of  Code  of  Prac- 
tice by,  i.  70. 

—  as  Empire  State,  ii.  411. 

—  compared  with  New  England,  i. 

xxiv.,  XXV. 

—  Constitution  of,  i.  9,  15,  52,  95. 

—  documents  relating  to,  i.  xl. 

—  Dutch  in,  i.  xxiv. ;  11411,418,470; 

Irving  on,  i.  xliv. ;  laws  and  insti- 
tutions in,  i.  xxiv. ;  ii.  411 ;  Love- 
lace on,  to  Charles  II.,  i.  xliv. ; 
population  of,  ii.  498 ;  West  In- 
dia Company  in,  1.  xxx. ;  ii.  316. 

—  Germans  in,  ii.  470. 

—  jurisprudence  in,  its  history  not 

explored,  i.  xxiii.,  xxiv. 

—  laws  of,  widows,  debt,  and  inheri- 

tance, ii.  458. 

—  public  registry  in,  ii.  468. 

—  Quakers,  Indians,  and  witches  not 

persecuted  in,  i.  xxiv. 

—  religious  toleration  in,  i.  250-252. 

—  school  system,  i.  31 ;  ii.  342. 

—  Scotch-Irish  in,  ii.  487.    See,  also, 

Scotch-Iritfi. 

—  tchout  from  Holland,  ii.  444. 

—  settlers  of,  i.  32. 

—  soldiers  to  Revolutionary  War,  i, 

xxiv.;  ii.  498. 

—  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  ii.  497. 

—  State  Church  and,  i.  15. 
Xew  York  City,  i.  7. 

New  York  House  of  Refuge,  i.  57. 
Newfoundland,  I.  888,  412. 

—  discovery  of,  ii.  408. 
Newgate,  ii.  192. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  i.  222,  223 ;  ii.  402. 

Nice,  Council  of,  i.  347. 

Nicholson,  ii.  276.     See  A7aajzoon, 

Rfgnier. 
Niebubr,  Barihold,  i.  xxxlv.,  220. 
Nieuport,  ii.  79,  314. 

—  Maurice  before,  ii.  265-267. 
Nile,  the,  i.  93,  119. 

Nobles  of  En^lund^ 

—  Catholic,  join  the  Guise  conspimcv, 

ii.  27. 

—  decline  of  power  of,  i.  806. 

—  disrepute  of,  under  James  I.,  ii. 

215. 

—  Henry  VIII.  and,  i.  312. 

—  lumses  of,  i.  328,  329. 

—  lack  of  etlueation  among,  i.  352. 
Nobles  of  France,  Holy  League,  see 

lloly  Leuf/ut. 
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Nobles  of  Netherlands,  called  "  beg- 
gars," by  Margaret  of  Parma,  i. 
176, 177. 

—  Catholic,  called  by  Margaret  to  her 

aid,  i.  177. 

—  position  and  powers  of,  L  150-154. 
Nobles  of  Scotland. 

—  Catholic,  and  Guise  plots,  iL   22, 

80,  87. 

—  Elizabeth  promises  money  to,  ii.  25. 

—  Kirk  plundered  by,  it  9. 

—  religion  among,  ii.  21. 
Nobles  of  Spain,  i.  179. 

Norfolk  (England),  i.  142,  299,  804, 

850,487,488;  ii.  190,  198. 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  ii.  124, 179. 
Normandy,  i.  288,  294,  297. 
Normans,  the,  i.  24, 272. 

—  absorption  of,  in  England,  i.  297, 

800 ;  decline  of  learning  after,  ii. 
313. 

—  associations  of  builders  among,  u 

291. 

—  cathedrals  of  England  built  by,  i. 

291. 

—  charters,  idea  of,  given  to  England 

by,  i.  295. 

—  conquest  of  England  by,  i.  96,  287 ; 

ii.  91 ;  first  years  of,  i.  289-291. 

—  early  history  of,  under  Rollo,  i. 

287-289. 

—  feudal  system  established  in  Eng- 

land by,  i.  295. 

—  influence  of,  on  England,  i.  xliii., 

274,  297 ;   ii.  2 ;  Maeaulay  on,  i. 
297. 

—  institutions    bequeathed    to    Eng- 

land by,  i.  274,  295,  296. 

—  Ireland  first  conquered   under,  i. 

295. 

—  Jews  and,  i.  293,  294. 

—  judicial  svstem  of  England  traced 

to,  i.  274. 

—  learning  and  civilization  of,  com- 

pared with  Elizabethan,  i.  850. 

—  Magna  Charta  and,  i.  296. 

—  not  "  vulgar  pirates,"  influence  of 

Eastern   civilization  on,  i.  287, 
288. 

—  Parliament  derived  from,  i.  274. 

—  primogeniture  established  in  Eng- 

land by,  i.  295. 

—  slavery  in  England  suppressed  by, 

i.  281. 

—  stronger  than  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  300. 


Normans,  the:  aniTeraities,  Oxfvi 
etc.,  founded  br,  in  England,  L 
292,  293, 

Norris,  Sir  John,  L  »81,  S82, 505, 506; 
Ii.  68,  54,  72. 

North,  Lord,  i.  453. 

North  American  Reriew,  L  5. 

North  Carolina. 

—  action  of,  on  ballots,  L  52 ;  il  4fi 

—  Huguenots  in,  ii.  489. 

—  institutions  adopted  before  ockr 

Sutes,  il  492. 

—  Scotch-Irish  in,  it  4S5,  486.  487. 
North  Sea,  i.  94. 

Northern  Ocean,  i.  93 ;  iL  104. 
Northmen,  1 139,287. 

—  Grotius  proclaims  Indians  as,  fi.35i 
Northumberland,  L  276,  283. 
Northumberland,  Earl  of,  i.  828. 

—  "  Household  Book  "  of.  1 828, «», 

832,  335. 
Northwest  Passage,  ii.  97. 
Norumbega,  ii.  354. 
Norway,  L  114,  287 ;  ii.  322. 
Norwich,  I.  299,  446,  467,  487,  491, 

494;  iL  130, 179,  241. 

—  Dutch  and  Walloons  in,  L  489. 

—  Netherland  artisans  persecuted  by 

Laud  in,  iL  368. 
"  Notes  on  England,"  by  Taine,  L 17. 
NotUngham,  L  497 ;  iL  241. 
Nova  Scotia,  L  6. 
Numa  encourages  Roman  craft  guilds, 

L  141. 
Nuremberg,  L  829. 

Obedient  Provinces,  ii.  2S4.    See,  abo. 
Xetherlati€k. 

—  change  in,  after  Alva's  cnmde,  il 

.321. 

—  effect  of  death  of  William  of  Or- 

ange on,  L  259. 

—  manufactures  and  commerce  ea^ 

ried  by  refugees   into  floHasd 
and  the  North,  ii.  322,  323. 

—  Maurice  ordered  to  invade,  il  265; 

his  campaign  in,  ii.  258. 

—  necessity  for  truce,  ii.  284. 

—  new  invasion  into,  iL  314. 

—  Ostend  only  place  held  by  Hoi> 

landers,  ii.  267. 

—  prosperity  of,  L  185. 

—  return  of,  to  allegiance  to  Fhi^t 

234. 

—  Spinola  invades,  iL  314. 
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"Oceana,"!.  6. 

O^Conncll,  Daniel,  bill  of,  on  secret 

ballot,!.  251. 
Oder,  the,  i.  287. 
Oglethorpe,  ii.  192. 
Ohio,  i.  81;  ii.  489. 
Okeghem,    Joiin,    and     Ketberland 

School  of  Music,  i.  129. 
Old  Bailey,  the,  ii.  447. 
Old  Testament,  i.  282,  479,  508;   ii. 

140,  141,  148,  158. 

—  authority  of,  for  slave-holding,  ii. 

503. 

—  influence  of,  on  England,  ii.  141. 

—  laws  of  inheritance,  ii.  453. 

—  Puritans    influenced    by,  ii.  141- 

14G ;  find  authority  for  Sabbath- 

keeping  in,  ii.  156-158. 
Onnaha,  i.  37. 
O'Xeil,  Shan,  i.  380,  883 ;  ii.  40. 

—  Irish  rel>ellion  of,  ii.  376. 
Orange,  House  of,  ii.  400. 

Orange,  FixMleric  Hcnrv,  Prince  of,  ii. 

307,  814. 
Orange,  Maurice,  Prince  of,  sec  Jfau- 

Hee. 
Orange,  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of, 

i.  403,  605 ;  ii.  48,  54,  64,  67,  253. 

—  Anabaptists  and,  i.  247,  248,  468. 

—  US  actual  sovereign  of  country,  ii. 

87,  293. 

—  as  trainer  of  English  soldiers,  i. 

xxviii. 

—  Incomes  a  Calvinist,  i.  212. 

—  Beggars  of  the  Sea,  and  successes 

by  water,  i.  188,215. 

—  Brill,   captured    from    Spaniard:*, 

takes  outh  of  allegiance  to,i.  194. 

—  brothers  of,  i.  198,  214,  341. 

—  cliaracterand<.*ourageof,i.  184-187. 

—  children  of,  i.  255. 

—  chosen  sovereign  of  Xetherlands,  i. 

236,  239. 

—  cuts  dikes  of  liCvden,  i.  215. 

—  death  of,  i.  24o;  241,  257;    ii.  40, 

48,  89,  253,  370;  eflftHit  of,  on 
Catholics  of  United  Provinc<».«, 
who  return  to  allegiance  to  Spain, 
i.  259 ;  lead.s  to  search  for  sover- 
cign  outside  of  Netherlands,  i. 
254-257 ;  ii.  43,  45,  281,  2K2. 

—  debt  of  Xetherlands  to,  i.  241,  242. 

—  dismis:«es  English  tnK)ps,  i.  5<4. 

—  dres.t,  manner,  and  tact  of,  i.  87 ;  ii. 

296. 


Orange,  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of, 
Elizabeth  prevents  his  gaining  aid 
from  France,  i.  260;  threatens 
war  with  in  1576,  i.  451 ;  in  con- 
sequence he  resolves  to  seek  new 
home,  i.  228. 

—  Estates   called   by,  raising    army 

for  relief  of  Mons,  i.  199;  belp- 
lc*ss  before,  i.  203,  204 ;  goes  to 
Holland  after,  i.  204. 

—  Frederic  Henry  as  son  of,  ii.  814. 

See  Frederic  Henry, 

—  gains  Zeeland  after  death  of  Rc- 

que.sens,  i.  230. 

—  Hariem  captured  by,  i.  206,  208. 

—  Holland  and  Zeeland  are  left  un- 

der, by  Anjou,  i.  288. 

—  John  of  Nassau  as  brother  of,  ii. 

341. 

—  judges  and  high  officials  not  to  be 

ap|>ointed  by,  in  Holland,  ii.  451. 

—  Louis  of  Nassau  as  brother  of,  i. 

198,  214. 

—  Maurice  as  son  of,  see  Maurice. 

—  oath  of  allegiance  to,  by  provinces 

as  Stadtholder  to  Philip  after 
capture  of  Brill,  i.  197. 

—  origin  of  Utle  of  "Silent,"  i.  184, 

185. 

—  Philip's  attempts  to  bribe,  I  239, 

240. 

—  price  set  on  head  of,  i.  240. 

—  refugees  welcomed  by,  ii.  321. 

—  religious  toleration  of,  i.  242,  245, 

25.3,  254;  ii.  71,  208;  Catholics 
spared  by,  after  capture  of  Brill, 
i.  197 ;  enunciations  on,  by,  i.  249. 

—  religious  views  of,  in  letter  to  wife, 

i.  204. 

—  retires  to  Germany,  i.  191. 

—  scholarship  of,  i.  160. 

—  siMi  of,  carried  to  Spain,  i.  218. 

—  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  effect 

of,  on,  i.  203 ;  retires  to  Holland 
after,  i.  2^^. 

—  Union  of  Utrecht  effected  by,  pro- 

visions of,  given,  i.  233 ;  his 
hopes  in,  ii.  291. 

—  University  of  Leyden  founded  by, 

i.  217. 
Orange,  William  of,  ii.  477. 

—  and    Mary    cho:<en    for    English 

throne,  i.  234. 
Orknev.M,  the,  ii.  lo5. 
Ostemi,  iL  52, 265, 284. 
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Ost«nd,  imporunce  of,  ii.  S63. 

—  Panna  before,  iL  91. 

—  siege  of,  iL  267, 2*3,  2*4. 

—  uken  bj  SpaDianis,  ii.  375. 

—  tmnsferred  to  Elizabeth,  ii  37S. 
CKcoman  Empire,  i.  259. 
OrerTMel,  it  306. 

Uxfonl.  I  38,  221,  272,  292.  2W,  419. 
42l\421.441,495:  ii.  1n5,227. 

—  botanical  ganiens  at,  L  1 1 1. 

—  Bruno  on  boorisbneM  of  dootf  an-i 

^tlldeot4, 1  344. 

—  decline  of  learning  at,  during  hun- 

dred years'  war.  I  3*i3, 3«*4. 

—  Dissenter?  excluded  fmm,  iL  399. 

—  a-tudentji  of  i  numbers  L  i.  272. 
l>xfurd  Latin,  I  3i>4. 

Oxford  Reformera.  I  272.  3»:»9. 

Paaw,  Peter,!.  221. 
Pacific  Ocean,  i.  4*  •2, 4»"»3. 

—  blands  of,  L  26* ». 

Padua, botanical  garden*  of,  i.  111. 
Painting  in  N^iherland*. 

—  discorerr  hx  Van  Ejck,  L  12S. 

—  Italian  icd'zecce  on.  L  121-12*. 

—  mora'itT  of.  defecded,  iL  34*. 
Palatinate,  Germans  exj^j^  fru*r.  v.. 

47»'.  4*4. 
Pilfrey.  Joh.  C  L  74 ;  iL  41 1. 
Pain;er<:oo,  l/i-rd.  L  xxxt  L 
I*a£jiiii.x.  l-thmu*  •  f. :.  4- '2. 
rA:.ir\-s-  .f  J:i*t:r.:Ar.  i,  •-♦   »"7. 
Pirav'T.    i:*    rvsj-i' .r    r-es:  ra:>-r.    :- 

Er.rini   ac   a:r?-:r'-:r£  ■;.r>:..-:. 

.:.  ::n.e  of  Ellxj.1:^:  ,  ^  :-.>. 

-r.-i^^  b-:.*L  127 

—  M  .:■:.  :**'>  ii^a  f.r,  fr::r  I*-:*... 

Pan --ST.  Jt-»il*^  in.  i  4I---. 
Pir  :■  'Z.  ^'-^  -Ktr*.  i  '■'■  V*. 
Pa:.*,  i   ;:.v  14^.  r-*-.  ilf.  2il.  SS-i 
r.*4  :.-rL  412;  u.  ir,  r?.  ^>.  4:« 


«2.47*>.  47«,  4*7.  49S.^ 
124.141.  16«,  219,  221,3: 
3*4. 
Pariiamenc    of  EasUnd.  act  c 
ajuB5t  h&rboriAir  pri^^o. 

—  Act  of  S<xpnraia<.-r.~  L  434. 

—  act  on  iK>ci-etiardb-s<j4B«.  u, 
~  act  relasin^  to  peer?.  L  S<»*; 

«titioB,  iL  1^2. 

—  appointnwBtf  of  crown  u> 

proTed  hr,  iL  47!* 

—  ariBT  of,  ajain«;  Cbarie?  L 

—  •*  Barebooe*."  iL  591,  392. 

—  birh  of,  ia   clAirseettih  cea: 

297.  *^>. 

—  ** Boci  of  Asso^rtariac""  5.  4 

—  **  Book  of   DiscrpGne  ~  be*\ 

169. 

—  caVnk»iar.  tew.  before.  L  344 

—  Catholic    T^n«ru*-«i    ^s^ztr  I 

Marj.L  3tI7.  31* 

—  Charles  L  5^SKa>>:<ix«  li-.r^.  fa 

cial  roasoc^.  ft.  3*v4«.  pv 
bf  fce*.  iL  3«5; ;  $;uu3ae« 
Parjaa*ec:.  il  3<'>. 

—  Coke,  Edwanl  Stfcce.  lL  1?» 

—  coc&Boue-i    1^  srrrii    pwfW 

taia-d  br.  L  51>. 

—  co-::^*.:  f^<-  pc-:<^:c«n  ard,! 

44>. 

—  Elinr-erh  ^:waT»   ,t««  « 

=--"'=^"=-r-  '^ir^=LZ  -v^^^-'C  < 


>  ,r  ^11    i^.    ;    «;'2. 

—  UL.t'.r-  -T  <  f. :.  r.-i 
Pirfcr-.  A-     :>r.  •:   ci  Ca:ur*«Gr^ 
44r.4-.-. 


—  !'-i—  -r  of  c'iersT  C7.7*:*?ei  ':  ^.  . 

4'-. 

PiTl^in*--::  v-.f  Eer'.aT...  •.   :>.  ?.-•.,  rt 
t"7. : ::.  J  :7';r:.  €47.  J^?!-.  4r:. 


—  •  ^  ' ^  -A  w*  1^^  -.^_  r^±.i^ 

—  H:.^^^:*  •-•-•TT'C*  An.  L  >* 

=.-«4:i*.-s,  L  S.>2.  ^ 

—  Jas*e$  1.  sssuwKS  f-jd  ft 

T-iaisj<  ci^   r:_-^ 

Bui**-  of  L*:iro«  >< 
siaLTiKCM^  i^  3*fi:    _ 
<■:'.  eT»im«»a«c.  L  »L  H 

—  ixwsunc  <^:.  -,^^  6*«aae  «■  Wk 

**"  *■  ^ase*  i^.  T4,  TL 

til.  5tt;i 
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Parliament  of  England,  "  New,"  ii.  48. 

—  Norman  origin  of,  i.  274. 

—  pluralities  bill  before,  ii.  169. 

—  Puritan  inclinatiou  of,  under  Eliza- 

beth, i.  451 ;  under  Jamea  I.,  ii. 
230. 

—  purveyanee  before,  ii.  171, 172. 

—  refuses  to  ait  on  Sunday,  ii.  161. 

—  Sabbath  question  before,  ii.  156- 

170,  236. 

—  Separatists  and,  ii.  243. 

—  statutes  of,  against  Jesuits,  ii.  42. 

—  suecession,  <iuestion  of,  before,  ii. 

42. 

—  sum  of  aecomplishroents  of,  under 

Elizabeth  and  James,  ii.  361. 

—  Thirty-nine  Articles  before,  i.  472. 

—  thirtv-seven  vears  (1603-1640)  si- 

lent,  ii.  360*. 

—  union  of  Netherlands  and  English 

Commonwealth  before,  ii.  380. 

—  wool  exportation  made  a  felonv  bv, 

ii.  333. 

—  Touthful  members  of,  under  James 
'  I.,  ii.  220.  «o/f. 

Parliament    of    Scotland,    Calvinism 

adoptcil  by,  ii.  6. 
Parma,  Alexander  of,  i.  233,  238;  ii. 

38,  5:1,  5l»,  60,  61,  72,  80,  IH),  <.>2, 

98,  911. 

—  Anjuu  helpless  before,  i.  238. 

—  Antwerp,  l{ru«:e.«*,  <fhent,  Bnissel.'', 

Mechlin  yielil  t*>,  i.  259. 

—  Antwerp,  siege  of,  by,  ii.  46. 

—  appointed  bv  Philip  to  Netherland.t, 

i.  233. 

—  Armada,  his  relations  with,  ii.  82, 

83,  94;    vain    apiKMils   of  com- 
mander to,  ii.  lol,  ln2. 

—  army  of,  when   Ix-ice&ter  arrived, 

u.  56. 

—  attempts  to  bril>e  Orange,  i.  24(». 

—  character  of,  i.  233. 

—  death  of,  broken-hearted,  ii.  253. 

—  Devi-nler  ^urrefuler.s  to,  ii.  73. 

—  (irave,  .'^iege  of,  bv,  ii.  *»3,  64. 

—  licMxiwink.s  Kli/itU'th,  ii.  63,  64,  78. 

—  inva^ion  of    Kniiland,  plotteil    by 

Philip,  ii.  37,  79,  82 ;  way  of  army 
blfK'ki*<i  by  Zeeland  cruisers,  ii.  h  I . 

—  extend  surveyed  by,  ii.  yl. 

—  Pari-*,  campaign  before,  of,  ii.  252. 


•**,•• 
^•••1. 


--  Philip'.i  blaiu'^  of,  ii.  253. 
—  Itouen,  campaign  before,  of,  ii.  253. 


Parma,  Alexander  of,  Slurs  taken  bv, 
ii.  79. 

—  Zutphen  held  by,  ii.  65 ;  surrenders 

to,  ii.  73. 
Parma,  Margaret  of. 

—  as  representative  of  Piiilip,  i.  174, 

—  first  regent  of  Netlierlands,  i.  233. 

—  Netherland  "Beggars  "  and,  i.  174- 

177. 
Parsons,  RoU?rt,  i.  420, 421,  607 ;  ii.  1. 

111. 
Patinier,  Joachim,  i.  124. 
Pau,  i.  276. 
Paul  IV.,  i.  432. 
Paul,  St.,  ii.  159. 
Paulet,  Sir  Amyas.  ii.  40. 

—  Elizabeth  asks,  to  a!>sashinate  Mary 

Stuart,  ii.  75,  76. 
"Peacemaker  of  Europe,"  ii.  217. 
Peele,  (Jeorge,  ii.  122,  18n. 
Pelham,  Sir  William,  ii.  65. 
Pembroke,  I^ord,  i.  369,  396. 
Penal  code,  England  follows  America's 

reforms,  ii.  506.     Si>e,  also.  Law. 
Penn,  William,  ii.  192, 208. 

—  at  Emden,  ii.  434. 

—  Charles  II.  deeds  land  to,  ii.  418. 

—  "Code  of  Laws"  of,  ii.  419;  utat- 

utes  under,  ii.  463-465. 

—  counsel  for  prisoners  and,  ii.  449. 

—  Dutch  influence  on,  i.  xxx. ;  ii.  2t)7, 

418,419,434. 

—  "  Dutch  Peg,"  mother  of,  her  qual- 

ities desci-il>ed,  ii.  2o7 ;  n>ligion 
from,  ii.  418;  theologv  from.  ii. 
207,  208. 

—  "Frame of  (loveniment "  of,  ii.  419, 

463-465. 

—  Newgate  pri>on  an«l.  ii.  192. 

—  reparation   for   p^o^ecution   intro- 

duced by,  ii.  449. 
Pennsvlvaniu,  i.  xxx.,  7,  9, 51,  249  ;  ii. 
2i»4,434,492. 

—  as  me<lium   for  Netherland  infiu- 

enee  in  the  United  States*,  ii.  41i»- 
426,  469. 

—  as  southern  limit   for  Netherland 

infiuencv  in  colonies,  ii.  419, 
44n. 

—  Iwllot  in,  i.  52  :  ii.  440. 

—  "(\mIi'  <»f  I^iws,"  ."itaiutes  under, 

ii.  4»-.3-465. 

—  Con>ititution!(  of,  i.  50;  ii.  425. 

—  Council  of,  ii.  423. 

—  Dutch  in,  ii.  419,  470. 


—  Gcnnini  in,  ii.  410. 4i^. 

—  home  of  toleralion,  ii.  4M. 

—  HHMt  kdraiKcd  Slate  iu  coloiite*,  U. 

SOB. 

—  prison  STtlCm  or,  ii.  190,  4S3,4G4; 

k  reform  mmsure,  I  66,  A7. 

—  Province  of,  mnled  bT  Charles  II. 

to  WilliuDP<nn.iL418. 

—  public  rcgiitrr  in,  ii.  463. 

—  Scotch-lriih  id,  ii.  483  ;  goTcrnor, 
ii.  1BT ;  populttJOD,  iu  4S9 ;  worii 


.  483. 


Penrr,  or  ^p  Henrr,  Jofau,  ii.  189, 


Peru,  i.  ISa,  13«,  ISO,  183,  SSS,  38S. 

393,  402 ;  it.  ilO-STS. 
Peters,  UuEh,  ii.  386-387,  394,  41S. 
Peter  the  HertDit,  i.  lOS. 
*- PheuiDt,  Feut  of  tlie,"  i.  lie. 
PliilailelphiL 

—  Scoleh  ■  Irish  attracted  to,  ii.  483, 

—  pcnitcnlinrT  of,  i,  06. 

Philip  II.,  i.  163,  160,  166,  ITT,  186, 
IBtl,  188,  189, 193.  SOO.  908,  2(19, 
'212,  213,  286,  238,  !39,  260,  2«(l, 
set,  398-tOO,  419,  424.  432,449, 
490,  600;  ii.  26,  36.  37.  40.  60, 
6T.6»,87.  97,  116,260,263,263, 
308,  292,  366. 

—  Alra  and,  Mc  Atva, 

—  Armada  at,  ii.  T9, 81  (see,  aUo,  Ar- 

mada); belief  in,  bj,  ii.  91 ;  Sag. 
land's  power  to  resist,  not  be- 
liered  in  by.  ii.  9t4;  failure  kid 
Id  PnrmH,  ii.  253 ;  Pnnna  and,  ii. 
92-96,  263 ;  plans  laid  out,  ii. 
92-96;  TCBSels  described,  ii.  81. 


—  ai  ci«mp1e  ot  ilivoree  bciwcen  re- 

ligion anil  morale  i.  168. 

—  as  heir  to  Marr  Sluart,  ii.  79. 

—  Cntherine  de'  Mcdid  plots  ngainsl, 

].  201. 

—  Cliitcles  V.  and,  see  CAai-ltt  V. 


Philip  II.,  death  of,  Ii.  962. 

—  DiWiT,  college    at,  rouDded   uaia 

auspices  of,  L  419. 

—  effect  on,  of  England's  coo 

with  NelherUiid?,  ii.  89. 

—  Elinbetli'd   eicoi 

recogniied  by,  ii.  109 ;  booi 
vinked  br,  as  to  inTksion  of  Eof- 
land,ii.  81.  90;  in  ■cwpting  M- 
cuses  for  Mar;  Sluart'a  death,  il 


78. 


i.  37,  r 


Catholics  of,  ii.  87,  SS ;  resalti  u 
Ketberlauds  of,  ii.  SS2. 

—  English  ships  seized  by,  ii.  47,41 

—  Hawkins  deeeires,  i,  40. 

—  Holland    called     br,   "  nearest    10 

hell,"  ii.  326. 

—  Holy  League  againsl,  i.  258,  2JS; 

it.  46. 

—  Inquiwlion,  attitude  of,  to,  i.  IT4. 

—  Irish  insurgents  and,  i.  607. 

—  jeaioua  ot  Don  John,  i.  832. 

—  mamcs  Illoody  Mary  (1554),  L  31S; 

nuptial  lour  of,  i.  322. 

—  Navarre  baled  by,  i.  867,  268. 

—  Netherlands  as  Inheiitance  of.  i 

134,  136,  1S7',  ■■  wedding  gift 
of,  to  Isabella,  ii.  261 ;  ciMiuiwrB 
forbidden  by,  ii.  269-2T5;  diri- 
Bioo  of  provinces  and  Dedin- 
lion  of  Independetice,  i.  £34 : 
Margaret  of  Parma  as  reprMea- 
tative,  i.  174,  233;  oath  of,  Its 
i.  16T.  168;  offer  of  re»lon;i« 
of  civil  rights,  conditiona  of,  bT.L 
469;  religioua  condition  of,  oa 
acceasiun(1869)of,  i.  167;  rights 
of,  disregarded,  i.  174;  tmce 
with,  ii.  S84,  286 ;  visit  to  cwm- 
iry  of,  i.  167. 

—  Puritans  described  i 

4ni,401. 

—  Sl.QartlioIomcw  tuos- 

i.  202,  203. 

—  Throgmoiion  conspiracy  and.  iLSS^ 

—  William  of  Oranee  appointcJ  a 

Sudtholder  bv,  i.  16S;  bald  by. 
1.240,241;  hopee  fnim  ilMlb  oE,   i 
by,  i.  266 ;  price  on  head  of,  tn;  I 
i.  240.  241.  ■ 

Philip  of  Burgundv,  L  ISS. 

RlUiptlw  Fair,  1 116,140. 


n  leUer  io,l 

more  lif  llghij. 
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Philip  the  Fair  compels  restoration  of 
property  taicen  from  Lombard 
settlers  in  Flanders,  i.  110. 

Philip  the  Good,  i.  116,165. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  i.  218. 

Pickens,  General  Andrew,  ii.  489. 

Picls,  the,  i.  277. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  I.  lii.,  80,  88,  442, 
490,496;  ii.  240,  251,  286. 

—  at  Leyden,  ii.  244-249,  842. 

—  at  Scrooby,  ii.  370. 

—  Brewster  and  Robinson,  ii.  240-249. 

—  Dutch  influence  on,  i.  xxv.,  xxix. 

—  exodus  of,  from  England,  ii.  208. 

—  Separatists,  Brownists,  and,  ii.  142, 

200,  249. 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  ii.  206. 
Piracy. 

—  l)efore  Nicuport,  ii.  265. 

—  in  Algiers,  i.  389-392. 

—  in  England,  i.  397,  407,  424,  604  ; 

ii.  118;  corsairs  against  Spain, 
ii.  36 ;  cncoumged  bv  Elizabeth, 
i.  369, 372, 4(H);  ii.600;  Elizabeth 
partner  of  Drake,  i.  402-404 ; 
history  of  development  of,  in  rela- 
tion to  navy,  commerce,  slavery, 
etc,  i.  884-392 ;  ii.  609;  increase 
of,  after  1688,  ii.  120;  names  of 
leaders  among,  against  Armadn, 
ii.  97 ;  Spain's  war  against,  and 
cruelty  to  captives  of,  ii.  97,  390. 

Pisa,  i.  111. 

Pius  IV.,  i.  432. 

Pizarro,  Francisco,  i.  182,  382. 

Plasse,  Mrs.  Dinghen  van  den,  intro- 
duces starching  into  England,  i. 
337,  note. 

Pluralities,  ii.  169. 

Plvmouth  (Amerii^),  i.  30,  401,  403; 
ii.  142,  377,438. 

—  governor  of,  ii.  241. 

—  landing  at,  ii.  249. 

—  Xetherland   influence  on,  i.  xxv., 

XXX. 

—  public  registry  and,  ii.  463. 

—  Separatisu  at,  ii.  142,  200. 

—  settlers  of,  ii.  411-416. 
Plymouth  (England),  ii.  100. 
Poeinr,  discussion  of  its  relations  tu 

dvilization,  i.  266,  266,  270. 
PoiM>iiing,ii.40,41. 

—  Attitude  of  English  to,  i.  876-378. 

—  in  Italy,  i.  879. 

BoiMBlBg  of  Shan  OWeil,  L  877-879. 


Poitiers,  i.  802. 

Poore,  **  Charters  and  Constitutions  of 
the  United  Sutes,"  i.  16. 

Popham,  John,  Chief  Justice  and  high- 
wayman, i.  866 ;  ii.  159. 

"  Popular  Ignorance,"  i.  14. 

Portugal,  i.  386,  892 ;  ii.  113,  270, 275, 
276,281. 

—  commerce  of,  i.  118. 

—  East  Indies  and,i.413;  ii. 270-275. 

—  explorers  of,  i.  392 ;  ii.  4o8. 

—  Jews  expelled  from,  ii.  821. 

—  naval  exploits  of  Dutch   against, 

ii.  272-275. 

—  revolt  of,  against  Spain,  ii.  818. 

—  Spanish  conquest  of,  i.  259. 

—  treaty   with    Netherlands   against 

Spain,  ii.  318. 
Portuguese,  the,  i.  390 ;  ii.  316. 
Potter,  Paul,  ii.  347. 
Poundage,  ii.  332,  333. 

—  Charles  I.  and,  ii.  861. 
Prayer-Book  (Edward  VI.),  i.  483, 434. 
Precedent,  ii.  50. 

—  sacredness  of,  in  England,  ii.  864. 
Prede8tination,i.312;  ii.  147-151,288. 

—  AnabaptisU  and,  ii.  801,  802. 

—  Armiuians  and,  ii.  802. 

—  Baptists  and,  ii.  301. 

—  catechism  on,  ii.  149. 

—  Puritans  as  exponents  of,  ii.  147. 
Prelatists,  ii.  238. 
Presbvterianism. 

—  at  Emden,  ii.  438. 

—  attempt  to  introduce  into  England, 

ii.  164-169,  225. 

—  Cartwright  and  '*  Book   of  Disci- 

pline," ii.  165-169,  180. 

—  divine  right  of  kings  and,  ii.  221- 

223. 

—  doctrines  of,  i.  464. 

—  James  I.  and,  ii.  196,  232, 474. 

—  Scotch-Irish  and,  ii.  4K4. 

—  Scotland  and,  ii.  2.  142, 152;  Puri- 

tans  of,  join,  ii.  393. 

—  Westminster  Association   and,  ii. 

393-;}96. 
Presbyterians. 

—  Amsterdam  as  harlrar  for,  ii.  871. 

—  as  monarchists  in  Scotland,  ii.  152. 

—  Charles  II.  betrays,  ii.  398,  399. 

—  Church  and  State  and,  ii.  2tH. 

—  Ind(f|H.>ndents  and,  ii.  180,  398. 

—  recall  of  Stuarts  and,  ii.  898. 

—  witches  persecuted  by,  ii.  858,  854 
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Presoott,  William  H.,  debt  to,  i.  xxxvi. 
Press,  the,  in  America,  i.  xxiv.,  50-53 ; 
ii.410. 

—  amendment  to  Constitution,  i.  50. 

—  censorship  in  Massachusetts,  ii. 4 15. 

—  Xetlicrland  influence,  ii.  843,  844, 

425, 466. 
Press,  the,  in  England,  i.  47-50 ;  ii. 
184. 

—  debt  to  America,  ii.  404,  506. 

—  Independents  alone  demand  free- 

dom of,  ii.  413. 

—  law  of  libel,  i.  60. 

—  '*  Martin  Mnr-prelate  '*  pamphlets 

and,  il  185. 

—  Milton  on,  ii.  344-413. 

—  "Siege  of  Troy  "  first  from,  i.  308. 

—  Waldegravo  and,  ii.  185. 

—  Wliitgif  t  and  StarChamber  against 

(1583),  ii.  184. 
Press,  the,  in  Netheriands. 

—  at  Lcjdcn,  ii.  343. 

—  Separatists  and,  ii.  243. 
Prilaogeniture,  i.  295. 

—  Ketherland  influence,  ii.  327.  452, 

466. 

—  Norman  influence,  i.  295. 
Princeton  College,  ii.  484, 486. 
Principles  of  equilibrium,  i.  222. 
Printing. 

—  in  Netheriands,  i.  28, 162. 

—  introduced  into  England,  i.  308. 
"  Prioress,  the,"  i.  332. 
Prisoners. 

—  cross  examination  of  witnesses,  ii. 

445-447. 

—  rights    of   counsel,  i.  70 ;  ii.  390, 

440-449,  492. 
Prisons. 

—  English,  described,  i.  474;  ii.  191- 

198,  206,  464;  at  Newgate,  ii. 
192. 

—  Howard  and,  ii.  193. 

—  Netheriand,  ii.  194,  349,  464. 

—  Penn's  Code  and,  ii.  463. 

—  reform  measures,  Americans  debt 

to  Netherlands,  ii.  466 ;  England*s 
debt  to  America,  i.  506 ;  ii.  1 95, 
404  ;  history  of  measures  in  both 
countries,  i.  65-58. 

—  statistics  of,  in  New  York,  i.  68. 
Privy  Council,  i.  341, 453  ;  ii.  29, 167. 
Procedure,  method  of,  ii.  440. 
Promised  Laud,  the,  i.  116. 

Prophesying,"  i.  467-469. 


4i 


Prosecntions,  ii.  492. 

—  director  of  public,  iL  443. 

—  diBtrict-attomey  and,  it  443-445. 

—  English  manner  of,  unjust,  ii.  441- 

444. 

—  for  high  treason,  ii.  445. 

—  jailers*  fees,  iL  449. 

—  when  malidoas,  ii.  449. 
Protectorate,  ii.  152,  396,  476.    See, 

also,  Cromwell^  Oliver. 
ProtesUnts,  i.  164,  186, 191, 198,  Sll 
229,  314,  352,  890,  891, 400, 421. 
433,442,447;  iL  121,  269. 

—  cause  of,  in   Europe   affected  br 

death  of  Navarre,  ii.  289,  290'; 
bv  marriage  of  Elizabeth  and 
Frederick,  ii.  290. 

—  divorce   of    religion   and    morale 

among,  i.  169 ;  jet  morality  a  D^ 
cessity  of,  i.  170. 
Protestants  in  England,  i.  418. 

—  as  affected  by  Drake's  exploits,  l 

404. 

—  Calrinistic  Catechism  and  Bible,  il 

149. 

—  Elizabeth  plots  to  betray,  ii.  81, 

253 ;  her  sympathy  for,  political, 
i.  438. 

—  influence  of,  on  world,  i.  492. 

—  Irish  and  Netheriand  impetus  to, 

i.  509. 

—  numbers  of,  i.  423. 

—  refugees  from  Netherlands,  num- 

bers given,  i.  489. 

—  Spanish  ambassador  describes,  L 

461. 

—  their   cruelty   in    Ireland,  I  875, 

508. 

—  triumph  of,  in  death  of  Mary  Stu- 

art, ii.  77. 

—  Ulster,  bulwark  of,  ii.  477. 

—  unite  with  Catholics  in  appeal,  l 

476. 

—  wave  of  Protestantism  in,  i.  481. 
Protestants  in  France,  i.  200. 
Protestants  in  Germany,  i.  448. 

—  apathy    of    princes     after    Holy 

League,  i.  259. 
~  Calvinists    and  "  Union,"  ii.  2S7. 
288. 

—  Catholic  struggle  with,  led  toThirtf 

Years*  War,  ii.  311. 

—  cause  of,  ii.  815. 

—  Netheriand  hospiulitv  to,  il  S2L 
-r  Treaty  of  Augsburg,  U.  288. 
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Protestants  in  Ireland,  ii.  17, 474. 
~  Test  Act  and,  ii.  478, 479. 
Protestants   in    Netherlands,  i.  158- 
164,449,488. 

—  Calvinism  lent  no  gloom  to,  ii.  152. 

—  Catholic  union  with,  efforts  to  ef- 

fect, i.  188. 

—  morality  of,  i.  170. 

—  not  extirpated  by  rulers,  i.  164. 

—  William  of  Orange,  service  of,  to, 

i.  241 ;  Union  of  Utrecht,  i.  233. 
ProtesUnts  in  Scotland,  ii.  2,  3, 4,  21, 

25,  32. 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  L  6. 
I'rynne,  William,  tortures  of,  Ii.  363. 
Pit'alms,  the,  i.  160. 
Public  registry. 

—  America's  debt  to  Netherlands,  i. 

75 ;  ii.  452-455, 466 ;  Massachu- 
setts and,  ii.  414. 

—  at   Bedford   Levels,  ii.  461 ;   Co- 

logne, ii.  459 ;  Bremen,  ii.  459 ; 
Hamburg,  ii.  459 ;  Middelburg,  ii. 
458;  Middlesex,  ii.  461. 

—  Charlemagne  and,  ii.  457. 

—  Charles  V.  and,  ii.  455,  459. 

—  Egyptian  derivation  of,  ii.  456. 

—  English   agitations   on,  i.  26 ;    ii. 

460-462. 

—  feudal  system  and,  il.  457. 

—  Ilanseatic  League  and,  ii.  458. 

—  Henry  II.  and,  ii.  457. 

—  Netherlands  example,  ii.  454,  455, 

408. 
Puckering,  Lord  Keeper,  i.  870. 
Pullcn,  Robert,  i.  370. 
Puritan,  the,  i.  271,  359. 

—  America  as  influenced  by,  i.  xxiii., 

xxviii.,  xlii.,  88. 

—  American    Revolutionary   War   a 

movement  of,  ii.  500,  501. 

—  Anglo-Saxons  and,  i.  xlix. 

—  as  child  of  Reformation,  i.  xxvi.,  91. 

—  as  greatest  moral  force  of  modem 

timers,  i.  xxiii. 

—  AA  leader  in  industries,  i.  xlii. 

—  as  picked,  not  typical,  Englishman, 

ii.  405-412. 

—  as  representative  of  freedom  and 

ec]uality,  i.  xxvii.,  1. ;  ii.  135. 

—  a.4  title  to  book,  author's  reasons, 

i.  xxvi. 

—  Calvinism  not  peculiar  to,  ii.  152. 

—  cruelty  of,  not  Calvinistic  but  Eng- 

lish, ii.  147. 


Puritan,  the,  effect  of  Mary  Stuart*8 
death  upon,  ii.  77. 

—  England  of  to-day  made  by,  ii.  509. 

—  evolution  of,  causes  given,  i.  79, 88. 

—  general  estimate  of,  ii.  509. 

—  God  as  regarded  by,  ii.  145, 146. 

—  kevnote  to  character  of,  i.  204 ;  ii. 

1*88. 

—  Leicester  as,  i.  xxviii. ;  ii.  62. 

—  Netherland  struggle  a  warfare  of, 

i.  xxviii. 

—  object  of  author  in  regard  to,  i.  88 ; 

ii.  509. 

—  origin  of  term,  I.  xxvii. ;  author^s 

explanation  of,  i.  xlv. ;  first  coined 
in  England,  i.  440 ;  new  meanings 
to,  ii.  237-239 ;  Motley*s  use  of,  i. 
90 ;  Shakespeare's  use  of,  i.  xxvii. 

—  Sabbath,  gift  of,  to  us,  ii.  142. 

—  Sabbath  question  and,  ii.  156. 
Puritans  in  America. 

—  as  picked,  not  typical,  Englishmen, 

ii.  405-412. 

—  as  preservers  of  liberty  and  truth, 

i.  xlviii.,  xlix.,  426. 

—  institutions  developed  bv,  i.  77 ;  ii. 

410. 

—  intolerance    among,    an    English 

trait,  ii.  20G. 

—  witchcraft,  history  of,  ii.  144, 145. 
Puritans   in   England,  i.  80,  92,  186, 

253,  201,  264,  375,  470,  500;  il 
17,32,41,100,133,447. 

—  Ablwt  ond,  ii.  231-240. 

—  after  liong  Parliament,  ii.  413. 

—  Armada  as  viewed  by,  ii.  137;  ef- 

fect of,  on,  ii.  9,  164. 

—  Arminian  persecution,  effect  on,  ii. 

810,311. 

—  austerity  of,  discussed,  i.  151,  152. 

—  Avhner's  i)ersecutions,  i.  477, 478. 
~  Bancroft  and,  ii.  229-231. 

—  best  period  of,  ii.  405 ;   l)est  ele- 

ments in  English  life,  ii.  899, 412. 

—  Bible,  infallibility  of,  ii.  188,  141 ; 

translation  demanded,  ii.  229. 

—  "  Book  of  Discipline,"  ii.  197. 

—  Calvinist  theology  an<I,  ii.  147. 

—  Cartwright,  influence  of,  i.  465. 

—  ceremonials  and,  ii.  237. 

—  character  of,  heroic,  i.  461. 

—  civil  policy  and,  il.  238. 

—  compared  with  tlio-*e   in   Nether- 

lands, i.  <Jl,  131-134. 

—  Charles  L  and,  il  151, 162. 
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Paritans  in  England :  Church,  attitude 
of,  to,  1 446 ;  pei-secutefi,  ii.  897. 

—  Church  government  as  viewed  by, 

ii.  222;  loyalty  to,  i.  479,  480; 
not  Preabyterians  till  Civil  War, 
ii.  142. 

—  Church  reforms  and,  ii.  177-181 ; 

petitions  for,  ii.  225-227  ;  queen 
addressed,  i.  466 ;  legal  acta  on, 
ii.  164-171. 

—  conditions  which  led  to  growth  of, 

ii.  509. 

—  Continental  influence  on,  ii.  495. 

—  course  of,  i.  481-484,  486, 487. 

—  disappearance  of,  as  political  party 

after  Restoration,  ii.  399 ;  turn 
to  gain,  ii.  409. 

—  Dissenters  absorb,  ii.  899. 
.—  Doctrinal,  ii.  238. 

—  education  among,  i.  458 ;  ii.  889 ; 

idea  from  Calvin,  ii.  840. 

—  Elizabeth's   character  in  relation 

to,  i.  449 ;  ii.  85,  228 ;  her  fear 
of,  i.  424,  425,  460;  her  power 
through  Act  of  Supremacy,  i. 
435,  436;  her  statutes  against, 
i.  433,  434 ;  her  supremacy  ques- 
tioned by,  ii.  83. 

—  faults  of,  are  English,  i.  lii. 

—  faults  of,  due  to  national  traits,  i. 

xlix. 

—  history  of,  author^s  discussion  of,  i, 

xlii. ;  Carlyle  on,  i.  xli.,  xlii. ;  jus- 
tice due  to,  i.  1. ;  place  of,  i.  425- 
430. 

—  Irish  massacre,  effects  on,  i.  508. 

—  James  I.,  hopes  in,  of,  ii.  212,  224- 

228;  his  attitude  to,  and  perse- 
cution of,  il.  229-240,474;  time 
of,  ii.210. 

—  jurisprudence  and  Ten  Command- 

ments, i.  284. 

—  Laud's  persecutions  of,  ii.  367,  368. 

—  learning  among,  i.  458. 

—  liberty,  guarded  by,  i.  495,  500 ;  ii. 

359 ;  spirit  of,  infused  into  Eng- 
land by,  ii.  400. 

—  Milton  as  a,  ii.  127. 

—  monarcliists,   not    republicans,  ii. 

152. 

—  national  development  affected  bv, 

ii.  32-35. 

—  Netherlands,  influence  of,  on  insti- 

tutions, self-government,  etc.,  i. 
xl.;    iL  251,  252,  409,  430;   as 


harbor  for,  L  xxr. ;  ii.  821,  867, 
868;  rejaveoaUne  Enfriaiid.  iL 
870. 
Puritans  in  England,  number  of,  at 
accession  of  James  L,  iL  221 
224. 

—  Pariiament  and,  ii.  52,  187;  after 

Restoration,  iL  400;    incIinatifKi 
to,  L  451. 

—  persecutions  of,  growth  and  his- 

tory, L  441-446. 

—  power  of,  in  country,  iL  32-85. 

—  Presbyterians  and,  ii.  165-169. 

—  purveyance  and,  iL  171, 172, 218. 

—  Sabbath  question  and,  iL  236, 2S7. 

—  schools  of,  debt  to  Calrin,  iL  840. 

—  Scotch  Kirk,  inflaence  of,  on,  iL  2L 

409,  472. 
~  Scotch  Presbyterians  join.  iL  898, 

—  Separatists  and,  iL  196,  197. 

—  Shakespeare  and,  i.  425. 

~  Spanish  ambassador  describes,  l 
46L 

—  Spenser  as  a,  ii.  127. 

—  strongholds  of,  i.  495. 

—  suppression   of,   penalty  paid  bv 

nation  for,  ii.  403, 404. 

—  theatre  and,  iL  128, 129, 132;  iva- 

sons  for  haUng,  poUUcaU  iL  184 

—  virtues  foigotten  in  ridicule  of,  l 

425. 

—  Walsingham  and,  iL  70. 

—  Whitgift  and  Thirtv-nine  Articles, 

i.  471-473. 

—  witchcraft,  history  of,  iL  144,  145. 
Puritans  in  Germany,  ii.  313. 
Puritans  in  Xetherlaiids,  L  88,  92, 134 

195;  iL325. 

—  character  of,  i.  158. 

—  Church  government  and,  ii.  409. 

—  compared  with  English,  L  xlvii., 

91,  181-184. 

—  development  of,  influences  at  work 

in,  L  92. 

—  English   refugees    from  Laud,  il 

867,  868. 

—  history  of,  treatment  by  historians, 

L  xli.-xlvi. 

—  influence  of,  on  England  and  Amet^ 

ica,  ii.  2,  870,  channels  for,  L  205; 
iL  867,  868. 

—  lands  in  common,  ii,  430. 

—  schools  among,  ii.  147. 

—  Sutes'  rights  and,  iL  SOS,  804. 

—  triumph  of,  iL  251. 
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Puritans  in  Ne^  England,  1.  80,  83, 
253,  261,  S79,  495;  ii.  358,  868, 
428,  471. 

—  ballot,  see  Ballot. 

—  church  government,  ii.  409. 

—  exceptional  character  of,  ii.  410. 

—  fighting  stock,  ii.  488. 

—  histories  of,  i.  xlii. 

—  Independents  and,  ii.  398. 

—  Indians  and,  i.  xl?ii.,  xlviil ;    ii. 

503. 

—  laws  of  inheritance,  ii.  458, 454. 

—  Massachusetts  Puritan,  points  of 

difference  in,  i.  xxix.,  74 ;  ii.  414. 

—  Netherland  influence,  channel  for, 

i.  XXV. 

—  part  played  in  America  by,  ii.  469. 

—  persecution  of,  compared  to  Eng- 

lish, i.  liii. ;  ii.  143. 

—  Quakers  and,  i.  xlvii.,  liii. 

—  receptive  faculty  of,  ii.  409. 

—  retrograde  movement  of,  ii.  494. 

—  Saturday  Review  on,  i.  xlvi. 

~  school  svstem  of,  ii.  338,  840-842, 
414. 

—  Scotch- Irish  compared  with,  ii.493, 

603. 

—  self-government,  i.  xlix. 

—  two  ways  of  regarding,  i.  xlviii., 

xlix. 

—  witches  and,  u  xlix.;  ii.  852,  414, 

603. 

Puritans  in  Scotland,  ii.  14 ;  expul- 
sion of  Protestant  nobles,  ii.  81 ; 
influence  of,  ii.  2. 

Puriuns,  the,  i.  46, 72, 74, 93, 145, 271, 
359,861,479;  iL8,  117,121,483, 
434. 

Purvfvance. 

—  Elizabeth  and.ii.  171,  172. 

—  James  I.  and,  ii.  218. 

Quaker,  the  great,  i.  249. 
Quakers,  i.  482. 

—  attitude  of  Plymouth  and  Massa- 

chusetts to,  contrasted,  ii.  142. 

—  Baptist  affiliation  with,  ii.  202. 

—  belief  of,  in  non-rcj^istance,  i.  246. 

—  Fox  and,  ii.  2o7,  208. 

—  history  of,  ii.  206,  207. 

—  iniprisonmetit  of,  in  Newgate,  con- 

dition of  prison,  ii.  192. 

—  MttS:<achusctts  alone  hangs,  ii.  414. 

—  Ni'w  En<;land  and,  i.  liii. 

—  opposition  of,  to  slavery,  U.  503. 


Quakers,  Penn  and,  ii.  207,  249, 419. 

—  Pennsylvania  a  channel  for  influ- 

ence, i.  XXV. 

—  persecution   of,  in  New  York,  i. 

XXV.,  249. 

—  population  in  Pennsylvania,  ii.  499. 

—  Puritans  and,  i.  xlviii. 

—  Scotch-Irish  in  Pennsylvania  and, 

ii.  484. 

—  Separatist  origin  of,  ii.  206,  208. 

—  Society  of  Friends,  ii.  206. 

—  victims    of  English  Iligli-Church 

party,  ii.  143. 
Quebec,  ii.  488. 

Racow,  i.  224. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  i.  843,  380. 

—  atheism  of,  ii.  133. 
-—  bravery  of,  i.  383. 

—  Elizabeth  described  by,  i.  839. 

—  goes  to  Virginia,  ii.  118;  patent  to, 

i.  885,  note. 

—  imprisoned  by  James  I.,  ii.  212. 

—  influence   of,   used    for   Udal,  iL 

188. 

—  monopolies  and,  ii.  178. 

—  on  number  of  Separatists,  i.  1 98. 

—  Shakespeare  unknown  to,  i.  268. 

—  Spenser  described  by,  ii.  126. 

—  tobacco  and,  i.  825. 

—  unpopularity   and   untruthfulness 

of,  ii.  212. 

—  volunteers  against  Philip  in  Ire- 

land, L  507. 

—  witches  believed  in  by,  ii.  144. 
Randolph,  Sir  Thomns,  ii.  8. 
Ranke,  Leopold  von,  i.  xl.,  295. 
Raphael,!.  122;  ii.  347. 
Rathlin,i.  881. 

—  Essex  at,  i.  383. 
Ravaillac,  Francis,  ii.  289. 
Reconling  in  Egypt,  i.  75.     See,  also. 

Public  Regittry. 
Reformation,  the. 

—  Calvin's  theology  and,  i.  167,  437 ; 

ii.  299-301,  409,  437. 

—  Continental  and  English  compared, 

i.  408. 

—  effect  of,  on  theory  of  government, 

ii.  221. 

—  Elizalx;tirs  attitude  to,  political,  i. 

448 ;   her  ser^'ices  questioned,  i. 
438. 

—  Jesuits  spring  up  to  attack,  i.  418, 

416,417. 
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ReformatioDfthe, Lather bepDf  (1517V !  Befotmition,  the,  in  Englmnd:  echooi* 
i.  164, 165 ;   edict  of  Charles  \\  founded  br  Edvartl  VI.,  inflwncv 

i.  165.  on,  L  316." 

—  Mothvr  Church  as  affected  bj,  i  —  fecaiar  namre  of.  L  313. 

411.  —  Spenser  as  upholder  of,  ii.  127. 

—  part  plaTcd  bv  Xetherlanda  in,  i.  —  natesmen  under  £«ixabethiiboGp> 

79, 448.     See,  also,  Xttheriamdt.  held,  L  45±.  4^.^. 

—  Puritan  as  chiM  of,  i.  91.  —  too«  manafactcre  as  affected  br. 

—  schooU   supported   bj  State  not  L  S7±. 

product  of,  il  338.  Refonnaxion,  the.  in  Germaor. 

—  strongholds  for,  wherever  Dntcfa  —  Lather  ani,  L  IW,  IW. 

or  Flemish  artisans  settled,  i.  Z»\K  —  TwaiT  of  Aag^bars:,  iL  287. 

Reformation,  the,  in  EngUnd.  Reformatioo,  the.  in  Netfaerlaodi. 

—  affecting  nation,  i.  272,  273.  —  ^nxK^  the  BkaAses.  L  1S7. 

—  Hible.  influence  of, on,  L  314.  501.  —  An&b*»sj:ts    ^XecDooitess)  aci  i 

—  Blood V  Manr  and,  L  166.5^*1:  in  267.    ITS:     unanrorr    lepQU'-n 

1 553,  i.  3 1 7-3 1 9.  of.  L  245. 

—  Calvini.«t  iheoU^gr.  early  adoption  —  -Resgara."  ibe.  i.  ITS. 

of,  ii.  1 1 ;  uken  from  Geneva,  ii.  —  B'-bie.  as  in£nesc«  in.  L  1T5 ;  pcbH- 
4i>9;  under  Edward  VI..  tendenov  caaocs   of,  ezmmerated   as  m- 

to,  i.  437 ;  working  downward,  i.  fttrinr  w^v  foe.  i.  1^2-]  M. 

482,  483.  ->  Calvin  s  thev^kw^r  adopted.  L  2$^ 

—  Canwricht  and  **Book  of  Disci-  S»Vi;    f^    Re'fMn^d    CbnTci.  I 

pline,'*  ii.  223.  225.  2** ;  Rc£t>«>c4  'zzJkoeDCc.  L  If  T. 

—  ChuTx:ii  lands  soM,  i.  454.  —  CbArK»  V.Vnd.  i.  1 W 

—  c;er|;y  kept  ignorant,  i  459, 467.  —  effect  of  pristanr  c«u  L  If 2. 

—  compromises  of,  i.  4<>9.  —  pc«c*i  sou  for.  L  i;.^.  l  f-2-]f4 

—  condition  of.  on  accession  of  Elin-  —  growih   and   ktsarer-  of.  m  vrc-r- 

U-ih,i.  319,4«»9.41«>.  inc«&  L  lf4-2f  7.   ' 

—  Coverdale  and,  i  445.  —  I>^cis]ikA.  L  1  f^  1 75  ;  i  vmher  :>i 

—  Edward  VI.  and.  L  S17 :  morals  de-  rkians.  i.  ]<^     5«c,  a},^  J^^^ 


dine.  i.  S!4.  315 :  schools,  i.  316.  tirw^ 

—  E.iriUt:.,  Lor  a::  r;i*  ;'\  L  4:-".  —  Lctberazisaz.   £r«i    a5c.T*sec   r^^.  : 

4^1:  litT  define  f^.»r  iVrlcii:  ;rr.:-  IfT. 

ruT.ci:  \.  i''\* :  ht-r  ?en;ot-*  q-t-*-  — n>ccal   5i'rri:ccxrn.x    as   cacs*   frr 

ti.  :.ik':'.'\  i.  4.'S;  p--*  ik-i".  re**-?  deer-  bcvri.  I  IT  ■. 

Ci<:  :r  -ii.i.j.  i  44«ii.  44T.  4.':.  4.'.i  —  ii.*.2»^   otTtijoiinicai  af ersea  •^. 

—  Erait:.*?  li.a-.AT...'*  or.,  ii  4 ;"•?..  L  I?y. 

—  Y  ■\'-  in  i  ••  ii  •  k  «.'f  Manjrs.'*  i.  —  pun  y«iA7^5  bv  ii*i»fii^  l  Tf-. 

44*J.  444.  :•■::.  —  s^oxO<«.izif  ncsi:^  t.ii  i.  i:^ 

—  UvT.rx  Vlll.  ini.  i  '12.  —  s«irts  of. erxnupraK-d. :.  IfT. 

—  Ir:>h  n-*i<>ai:ns  ar..:.  i.  .Vi>.  —  crcisarx  aaiKmc  T*«iTtic,  i  ITS. 

—  :  a  r, :.  b  :•  ^:  i  I  r  oi,  aff «■:«  by.  i.  f .  1 2.  Rc-'ccmaikw..  ibe.  ir  ivtauaiid. 

—  UiL.  3  fc:  :  :  :  i&i  of  T:.. *>:■>.. ::.  JifT.  —  iffert^i  br  jK<re-rv  cd  £irk.  L  1': 

Si.  i'.?"'.  Ij^vi.  IPv-./fftit  —  15  earned  ic-  ier.iimaie  mncktsuizL 

—  n-^'-k.r'  <■'.  t"-'-r;  -riJt.-E.".2fc^<-*^  i  ii.iL 

'..'  T  —  ChlvniaL  bating  ittsr  f'tt^-nft-  il. 

—  r..r..AnKr.T"*  l:.;!ffiri*:.«  tci,  u:  i<^  JL  11. 

Mvr;-.  :  r-.:T.  —  Knfii  ani  il.  *.  R 

—  r..r;:ji:.f.  airiTaie  ta.  cc  fcfresski:  —  Tv»Vtira'.  iiriciL  t^  y,  4. 

f.f  Jj-rjCf  I  .  ;..  il-  ;  kz-T^i'k's  for  Rt-lcrroe-i  0:inrri^  LlfHi 

^^f..r^.^.  i.  4f.r1.  4'T;    I'v  tt    t..  —  halVa  a^.L.^rT.     S«  Hm^. 

T:  L"£ :..  i.  4^-r. ;  '%:jt'.  ar  ■..  :;.  22:..  —  Oklr-x.iian  aarraec  \*x.  ;  «JHi. 

—  >:.r.MiL    ...^i*:;..:,    ..     ITT.    l^^  — >rn**c  cf  r»f«-s  and.  i;  «0T. 

i:i:..  EtJo-TiiedEvanptJira.  CiiurcL,;  S44 
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Reformer,  Henry    the,  ii.  178.    See 

Henry  VIJL 
Reformers,  Oxford,  ii.  178. 
Rej^istry,  see  Public  RegiUry. 
Reign  of  Terror  in  England,  ii.  361. 
**  Religio  Medici,"  ii.  144. 
Religio  purissima,  i.  461. 
Religion. 

—  Diet  of   Augsburg  fixes    that  of 

subjects,  i.  164. 

—  divorced  from  morality  in  Europe, 

i.  168-170. 

—  "  men  of,"  ii.  894. 

—  Puritans  did  not  take  cruelty  from, 

ii.  147. 

—  under   Elizabeth,  i.  851,  852;    i^ 

borrowed,  ii.  408 ;  scepticism  of 
dramatists,  ii.  188. 
Religious  liberty. 

—  America   and,  i.  47;  ii.  410;   as 

leader  of  England  in,  i.  47,  51,  53 ; 
colonies  and,  i.  xxir.,  250-258 ;  ii. 
492 ;  Constitutional  guarantees,  i. 
252 ;  Dutch  in  New  York,  i.  249, 
250 ;  Netherland  influence,  i.  249- 
253;  ii.  466;  Penn's  Code,  ii. 
465;  retrograde  movement,  ii. 
493-495 ;  Virginia  and,  ii.  492. 

—  Haptists  first  to  uphold,  ii.  202, 208. 

—  Cromwell  gives  to  England,  ii.  897, 

898,413;  ii.  895,  no/<f. 

—  England  and,  Act  of  Toleration,  i. 

47 ;  America's  example  followed, 
i.  47,  53 ;  ii.  506 ;  author  refutes 
statements  of  English  writers,  ii. 
111-113;  martyrs  to,  ii.  111- 
113;  Netheriand  influence,  ii. 
392-394 ;  Thncker  and  Copping, 
ii.  183;  uu- English  in  spirit,  i. 
51  ;  ii.  5ir2. 

—  France  and,  i.  258. 

—  Ilvnry,  Patrick,  and,  ii.  492. 

—  Independents  and,  ii.  413. 

—  Jefferson,  Thomas*,  and.  i.  252. 

—  John  of  Nassau  and,  i.  244. 

—  Madis<m  on,  i.  252. 

—  Netherlands  and,  ii.  178,  325;  de- 

votion to,  i.  215;  influence  on 
America,  i.  249-253;  ii.  466;  on 
Englutul,  ii.  392-394  ;  Robinson 
set'kit  in,  ii.  242. 

—  Puritans  as  representing,  i.  xxvii., 

xlii. 

—  Union  of  Utrecht  provides  for,  i. 

234. 


Religious  liberty,  William  of  Orange 

insists  on,  i.  244,  245 ;  IL  178. 
Rembrandt,  i.  122 ;  ii.  847. 
Remonstrants,  ii.  807. 
Removal,  power  of,  in  England,  ii.  450. 
Renaissance,  the,  i.  290. 

—  Greek  influence  on,  i.  xliii. 

—  influence  of,  on  England,  ii.  407. 

—  Italy  mother  of,  ii.  359. 

—  pagan,  i.  851. 

Rents,  Donegal's  measure  concerning, 

ii.  479. 
Republic,  a. 

—  impossible  among  English,  ii.  882 ; 

attitude  of  their  scholars  to  Amer- 
ican, ii.  505,  506. 

—  virtue  and  intelligence  fundamen- 

tals  of,  ii.  882. 
Requesens,  Don  Louis  de. 

—  Alva  succeeded  by,  i.  212,  218. 

—  Eii7.abetii*s  sympathy  with,  i.  260. 

—  Netherlands  as  affected  by  death 

of,  i.  229 ;  Orange  takes  citie-s  L 
230. 

—  proclamation  of,  promising  forgive- 

ness, i.  215. 

—  succeeded  by  Don  John,  i.  229, 280. 
Restoration,  the,  ii.  172,  192,  269;  ii. 

885. 

—  Baptists  persecuted  under,  ii.  208; 

Hunyan  and,  ii.  206. 

—  Dissenters  under,  ii.  476 ;  in  prison, 

ii.  143-145. 

—  Dutchiuon  ridiculed  under,  i.  79. 

—  Independents  affected   by  (1660), 

ii.  152,  153. 

—  Kirk  suffers  under,  ii.  472, 473. 

—  Parliament  under,  retains  Puritan 
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—  witches  under,  ii.  143-145. 
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Revolutionarv  War  (American),  11479, 

490. 

—  causes  <»f,  ii.  498,  note;  opposition 
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—  Puritan  movement,  ii.  500,  601. 
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477. 
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Reye,  the,  i.  139. 
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228. 
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422 ;  ii.  22. 
Rhetoric,  Guilds  of,  i.  161. 
Rhine,  the,  L  93,  115,  121,  203,  213; 

iL  263,  283. 

—  as  dividing  line  of  Gallic  and  Ger- 

manic tribes,  i.  102. 
Rhode  Island. 

—  Anabaptists  in,  ii.  415. 

—  ballot  in,  ii.  439. 

—  first  Baptist  church  in,  ii.  204. 

—  religions  toleration  in,  ii.  415. 

—  Roger  Williams  in,  L  xxx. ;  iL  395, 

415. 
Richeliou,  Cardinal,  French  chronicles 

and,  i.  XXXV. 
Robinson,  Rev.  John,  ii.  240,  870. 

—  at  .Amsterdam,  iL  244,  871. 

—  at  Lovdon,  ii.  241,  244-247,  871. 

—  at  Scroobv,  ii.  242,  370. 

—  exodus  from  Ens^land  and,  ii.  244. 

—  history  of,  ii.  241-247,  249,  note. 
Robsart,  Amv,  i.  420. 

Rojrers,  Prof."  Tiiorold,  iL  334,  358. 
Rollo,  or  Rolf,  i.2SS. 
Romano-German  Empire,  i.  53. 
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—  age  qualification  in,  ii.  424. 
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rally,  administration  of*eMftte«. 
care  of  minors,  bailments,  n^ 
of  married  women,  and  cooiBier. 
cial  law,  i.  63  ;  Judge  Story  o&,l 
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—  authors  of,  L  116. 

—  ballot  in  (139  B.C.),  iL  431 ;  Trajoa 

and,  iL  432. 

—  BaUvians  and,  i.  102,  211. 

—  botanical  gardens  of,  L  1 1 1. 

—  Bruno  burned  at,  L  33S^. 
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—  Empire  of,  L  68 ;  declines,  L  107. 
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i.  274-279. 

—  Gregory  and  English  slaves  in,  L 

281. 

—  guilds  of,  L  140,  141 ;  in  Xethe^ 

lands,  L  1 10. 

—  history  of,  Niebalir's,  L  xxxir. 

—  influence  of,  on  America,  L  xiri.; 

on  England,  L  105,  106, 274-279, 
286 ;  destroyed  by  Anglo-Saxony 
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in,  L  412, 413. 
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293.     See  Juatiniam  and  Lcm, 

—  legions  of,  i.  102,  181. 

—  music  schools  of,  L  129. 

—  Republic  of,  iL  420. 

—  roads  of,  I  97,  114. 

—  Saturnalia  of,  L  359. 

—  schools,  free,  of,  L  75 ;  ii.  339. 
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utes  of  England,  i.  66. 
Romney,  i.  489. 

Roses,  Wars  of,  i.  805,  806,  319. 
Rotterdam,  i.  160 ;  ii.  207,  887. 
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Rougbam,  i.  850. 
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—  Cromwell  liarries,  ii.  397. 
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Russians,  the,  i.  842. 
Rutlandshire,  ii.  179. 
Ruiledge,  Edward,  ii.  488. 
Rutledge,  John,  ii.  488. 
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Sabbath,  the. 

—  Abbott  and,  ii.  237. 
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163,  236,  237. 
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—  Puritans  and,  ii.  142, 159, 160.239; 
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141. 
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Sadler,  i.  343,446. 

Saint  Leger,  Sir  Warham,  i.  879. 

Sainte  Aldcgonde,  i.  160. 

St.   Bartholomew    Massacre,   i.    191, 

200-203. 
St.  Bavon's  Church,  i.  124. 
St-Columba,  i.  381. 
St.  Domingo,  i.  39."), 
St.  Donatus,  i.  139. 
St.  Helena,  ii.  274. 
St.  John's  <;ospcl,i.  288. 
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Salem,  ii.  206. 

—  ballot  in,  ii.  488. 
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Salisbury,  Lord,  i.  20. 
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Salmasius,  i.  219,  220. 
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for,  to  Dutch  poet  Voudel,  ii. 
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Sandwich,  i.  489. 
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of,  ii.  82,  92,  95. 

Saracens,  the,  i.  291,  293. 

Sardou,  Victorien,  i.  826. 

Sarum,  ii.  210. 
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Saturnalia,  the,  i.  359. 
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—  characteristics  of  earlv,  i.  287,  854, 
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—  Ireland's  Christianity  saved  from, 

i.  282. 
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Scaliger,  i.  219,  220. 
Scandinavians,  the,  i.  287. 
Scheldt,  the,  i.  98,  218;  ii.  58,  54,  79, 

103,818,819. 
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426. 
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—  Confederate  army  and,  ii.  504. 
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by,  iL  486,  488. 
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Ireland,  iL  471-471*. 
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—  (jurmaulc  origin  of,  ii.  486. 
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ica by,  ii.  487. 
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—  Londonderry  and,  iL  482,  and  note. 

—  Maine  and,  iL  482. 

—  Massachusetts  and,  ii.  482. 
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471. 
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Scotland,  i.  829,  472 ;  ii.  74,  ISO,  29S, 

408. 

—  Armada  sails  around,  iL  1<>4,  105. 

—  bishops  abolished  in,  ii.  20,  21. 

—  Calvinism  in,  iL  11.     See  Calvin- 
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—  Catholic  plots  in,  L  424 ;  iL  21, 24, 
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—  Celts  in,  i.  275. 
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—  civil  and  religious  insurrection  in, 
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burn,  i.  299. 

—  influence  of,  on  English  and  Ameri- 

can thought,  ii.  2,  16, 17. 

—  James  I.  in,  see  James  I. 
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—  Kirk  of,  see  Kirk,  the. 
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—  hinds  in,  sec  Land. 

—  Laud  causes  revolt  in,  ii.  069. 
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—  Mary   Stuart,   see   J/<n*y    Sinart. 

Queen  of  Scots. 

—  massacres  in,  ii.  16. 

—  Melville  in,  ii.  18,  19. 

—  nobles  of,  ii.  9,  82. 

—  Presbyterians  in,  ii.  152.    See,  also, 

Presbyteriatu. 
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—  Sabbath  in,  ii.  156. 

—  school  system  of,  ii.  838,  889. 

—  **  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,^' 

ii.  42. 

—  volunteers  of,  in   Dutch   arrov,  i. 

280 ;  ii.  876. 

—  wool  of,  i.  1 1 8. 
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Scroobv,  ii.  241,  242;  ii,  870,  871. 
Scvthia,i.274. 
Selden,John,ii.  144,886. 
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—  Puritans  and,  i.  xlix.,  1.;  ii.  480. 
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Senate  of  Netherlands. 
-»  brands  English  wool,  i.  816. 
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—  judges  nominated  bv,  ii.  450. 
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«»  qifMhitioQ  of,  1. 58. 
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—  Dutch  influence  on,  ii.  419,  498. 

—  relations  to  Pennsylvania  Code,  ii. 

419,465. 
Sidney,  Sir  Henrv,  i.  38«),  450 ;  ii.  126. 
Siduev,  Sir  Pliil'ip,  i.  264,  344,  363, 

369,380;  11127,128. 

—  "Ai-cadia,"i.  268. 

—  Axel  captured  by,  ii.  05. 

—  botiy  Fci/cd  for  debt,  ii.  69. 

—  character  of,  i.  3C0 ;  ii.  67,  68. 

—  death  of,  water  to  dving  soldier,  ii. 

05,  60. 

—  Flushing  episode,  ii.  55. 
Sierra  Leone,  i.  397. 

Silva,  De,  Spanish  ambassador,  i.  450, 

451. 
Skelton,  Mr.  (Salem  Church),  ii.  438. 
Slcipton  Castle,  i.  327,  329. 
Slavery. 

—  American  Colonies  and,  i.  895 ;  ii. 

503 ;  introduction  of,  i.  895 ; 
North  finds  unprofitable,  ii.  503 ; 
South  divided  from  North  bv,  ii. 
50H,  504. 

—  Britain  and,  till  tenth  century,!.  281. 

—  Churcli  of  Rome  and,  i.  395. 

—  Elizabeth  encourages,  i,  396,  397. 

—  England  abolishes,  ii.  509 ;  great- 

est trader  in  world,  i.  392,  305 : 
workmen  of,  desire  abolition  of, 
ii.  504. 


Slavery,  English  nobles  and,  L  281. 

—  Old  Testament  and,  ii.  503. 

—  Quakers  and,  ii.  503. 

—  Scotch-Irish  and,  ii.  5<)3. 

—  Spain  and,  L  393-397. 

Slothouwer,  Dr.  F.  G.,  L  Iv. ;  acknowl- 
edgments of  author  to,  iL  436, 
and  note. 

Sluys,  ii.  52,  80,  267. 

—  Elizabeth  and,  ii.  375. 

—  Parma  and,  ii.  79. 

—  Spaniards  and,  ii.  375. 
Smith,  Captain  John,  ii.  377. 
Smith,  Rev.  Sydney,  i.  52. 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  L  343. 
Smithfield,  i.  358, 469, 484. 
Smvth,  John,  it  241, 242. 
Snellius,  i.  223. 

*' Social  Condition  and  Education  of 

the  English  People,"  i.  14. 
"Society  of  Friends"  (Quakera).  il 

206. 
**  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  iL 

152,223. 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  ii.  443. 
Solomon,  Proverbs  of,  i.  6. 
Somers,  Lord,  i.  234 ;  ii.  327. 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  i.  276,  315. 
Somerset  House,  i.  315. 
Somersetshire,  i.  371, 379. 
"Sons  of  Liberty,"  ii.  497. 
Soranzo,  Elizabeth    described    br,  L 

430. 
South  America,  i.  xlii.,  402. 
South  Carolina,  ii.  408,  489. 

—  Scotch-Irish  in,  ii.  485, 487. 
Southampton,  Earl  of,  ii.  135. 
Southcv,  ii.  112. 

"S.  S.'*'  (Sower  of  Sedition),  ii.  36S. 

Spain,  i.  113,  177,  182,  186,  198,228, 
288,355,365;  ii.  21,51,86.87, 
196,  211,  216,  288-291,  509,  510. 

—  Alexander  VL,  pope,  grants  lands 

in  America  to,  i.  885. 

—  ambassador  from,  to  The  Hague 

(1608),  i.  86 ;  to  London,  i.  188;  ii. 
26,  36,  38 ;  Cobham's  trial  urged 
by,  i.  891 ;  Froude  on  letters  to 
Philip  from,  i.  449, 450 ;  on  Cath- 
olic uprising  in  England,  iL  86; 
on  death  of  Morton,  ii.  26 ;  on 
Jesuit  mission  in  England,  i. 
419;  on  Protestants  in  England, 
i.  460,  461,  489;  Thrc^nortoo 
conspiracy  and,  ii.  87,  38, 
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Spain,  America's  discovery  as  affect- 
ing, i.  180, 181. 

—  Armada,  i.  4,  872, 498,  500 ;  ii.  38 

belief  of  people  in,  ii.  98,  94 
English  pirates  against,  i.  892 
See,  also,  Armada, 

—  as  leader  of  Catholic  Europe,  i. 

231. 

—  calendar  (new)  in,  ii.  99. 

—  Charles   I.  of  England,  in  treaty 

with,  against  Netherlands,  ii.  863, 
864. 

—  Charles  V.,  see  Charla  V. 

—  Coligny  against  power  of,  i.  200. 

—  commerce  of,  i.  117;  De  la  Marck 

and,  i.  193;  Netherlands  and 
England  against,  i.  •398;  war 
never  interrupts  Netherlands 
commerce  with,  ii.  269. 

—  Cortes,  the,  i.  179. 

—  courtiers   from,  in  England   with 

Philip,  i.  322. 

—  crumbling  of  empire  of,  ii.  818. 

—  docility  of  subjects  of,  ii.  365, 

—  Drake  seizes  treasures  of,  ii.  400, 

401,409. 

—  East  India  trade  as  bone  of  con- 

tention batween  Netherlands  and, 
ii.  284,  285. 

—  Elizabeth  and  her  attitude  to,  i. 

261,  899,  469,  484,  506  ;  ii.  9,  24, 
55 ;  her  intrigues  with,  i.  506 ;  ii. 
184;  in  1585,  ii.  58-60;  her 
views  in  regard  to  peace  with, 
i.  199;  ii.  229,  260,  333;  in  re- 
gard to  war  with,  ii.  49,  52,  53, 
57,  75;  Netherlands  accused  by 
her  of  negotiations  with,  ii.  78. 

—  England  not  cowed  by,  ii.  1 16, 1 17 ; 

her  view  of  power  of,  ii.  116,  118, 
164,233. 

—  English  pirates  against,  i.  390, 391, 

405;  ii.  35,  120. 

—  faiiiiiie  in,  ii.  47. 

—  ftMidal  system  in,  i.  137. 

—  fiiiancial  ruin  of,  ii.  262. 

—  France  and,  after  Huguenot  mas- 

sacre, i.  2t>3. 

—  (Germany  and,  ii.  318. 

—  (iranada's  conquest  and,  i.  180. 

—  Hawkins  in,  i.  4<n),  401. 

—  Henry  III.  of  France  and,  i.  232 ; 

ii.  45. 

—  Iiu|uisition  established  in,  i.   179. 

See  Inqu'uition, 


Spain,  James  I.  of  England  and,  it 
217,280,281. 

—  Jesuits  in,  i.  412;    from,  in  Eng- 

land, ii.  109 ;  in  Scotland,  ii.  28. 

—  Jews  expelled  from,  i.  179,  180;  it 

111,  113,  321,  368;  influence  on 
learning  in,  i.  178. 

—  language  of,  not  destroyed  by  con- 

querors, i.  106;  in  Netherlands, 
i.  110. 

—  Leicester  on  war  of  England  with, 

ii.  62. 

—  liberty  in,  i.  806 ;   Gothic  love  'of, 

in,  1.178, 179. 

—  Mexico  and,  i.  189,  886,  898. 

—  moiievs  of,  seized  by  Elizabeth,  i. 

189! 

—  Moors  expelled  from,  i.  179,  180; 

ii.  263,  368 ;  influeiico  on  civiliza- 
tion in,  i.  178;  on  schools  in,  L 
392. 

—  mourning  not  allowed  in,  after  Ar- 

mada, ii.  105. 

—  Netherlands,  cities  of,  loyal  to,  I. 

230-238;  victory  over,  and  re- 
sult-, i.  4,  92,  126,  197,  205,  217, 
227,  235,  241,  248,  256,  384 ;  her 
war  with,  i.  104,  105,  134,  136, 
147,161,171,501;  ii.  1,50,320, 
324,  347,  358,  421 ;  theory  of,  ii. 
310. 

—  nobles  of,  turbulent  in  character,  i. 

179. 
--  Peru  and,  i.  182,  386. 

—  Philip  William  of  Orange  as  pris- 

oner in,  i.  218;  ii.  296,  note, 

—  Portuguese  revolt  from,  ii.  318. 

—  powei-s  of,  in  1580-85,   i.    259, 

260. 

—  prisoners  and  counsel  in,  ii.  446. 

—  religion  of,  fixed  by  ruler,  i.  164. 

—  revenues  of,  i.  135. 

—  schools  of,  i.  311;   Jews  and,  i. 

178,  294;  Moors  and,  i.  392;  ii. 
339. 

—  seizure  of  Netherland  vessels  bv, 

ii.  280. 

—  t»lttvery  as  viewed  by,  i.  393,  394, 

396,  397. 

—  soMiers  of,  in  Netherlands,  i.  191, 

196,  213,  214,  215,  231 ;  ii.  255, 
263  ;  dismisttal  of,  i.  231 ;  mutiny 
among,  and  '*  Spanish  Furv,"  i. 
229  ;  slain  at  Harlem,  i.  207|  210; 
at  Nieuport,  ii.  266. 
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Spain,  Thirty  Years'  War  and,  ii.  811. 

—  time   of  Ferdinand   and   Isabella 

(1469),  i.  178-181. 

—  truce  of  1609  with  Netherlands, 

ii.  284-287,  296;    renewal   de- 
mandedby,in  1621,  ii.  313. 

—  Tessels  of,  captured  by  Cromweirs 

navy,  i,  86 ;  bv  Tromp,  ii.  317. 

—  voTagers  of,  i.  386-389. 

—  wealth  of,  L  182. 

—  wool  of,  i-  118. 

—  Xavier,  Francisco,  in,  i.  412. 
**  Spanish  Fury,"  the,  i.  229. 
Spencer,  Herbert,  i.  10,  86. 
Spenser,  Edmund,  i.  311. 

—  age  which  produced  him,  i.  264, 265. 

—  as  a  Puritan,  ii.  127,128. 

—  Irish  campaign  and,  i.  607  ;  ii.  126. 

—  life  of,  and  "Fairie  Quecne"  dis- 

cussed, ii.  125, 127. 

—  parents  of,  ii.  122. 

—  plan  for  pacification  of  Ireland,  ii. 

473. 

—  Shakespeare  unknown  to,  i.  268. 

—  "Sliepherd's  Calendar,"  ii.  127. 
"Spinhuv8,"ii.  194. 

Spinola,  Marquis  of,  ii.  268,  284,  314. 
Spinoza,  i.  221. 
Spiritual  Courts,  i.  464. 
Spitzbergen,  iL  119. 
Sports. 

—  May  Festival,  i.  359. 

—  of  London,  i.  340. 

Stade,  English  merchants  driven  out 

of,  ii.  374. 
Stadthuys  of  Amsterdam,  ii.  323. 
Stamp  act  in  America,  i.  192. 
Standeii,  Sir  Antljony,  i.  370. 
Standish,  Miles,  ii.  377. 
Stanley,  Sir  William. 

—  Leicester  appoints,  to  Deventer,  ii. 

72. 

—  treason  of,  news  in  England,  ii.  74. 
Star-Chamber,  Charles  I.  and,  ii.  362. 

—  Long  Parliament  abolishes,  ii.  378. 

—  press  muzzled  by,  ii.  184,  185. 
Starching  introduced  into  England,  i. 

337. 
Stark,  Jolm,  Scotch-Irishman,  ii.  482, 

488. 
State  Church  in  England  and  America, 

i.  12-16,  23,58;  ii.  502. 
States-General. 

—  action   of,  after  betrayal  of  De- 

venter  and  Zutphcn,  i.  74. 


Sutes-General,  Alra  rawBoos,  after 
fall  of  Mens,  i.  199. 

—  American  Constittitioa   oompuci 

with  rules  of,  iL  422, 423. 

—  Anjou  compUtins  of  power  of,  L 

288. 

—  appointment  of  Sunlej  and  York 

opposed  by,  ii.  74. 

—  as  a  legislative  body,  iL  293. 

—  as  controller  of  military  and  dnl 

affairs,  iL  264,  423. 

—  as  only  body  controlling  natiocal 

affairs,  iL  421. 

—  Bameveld  arrested  by,  iL  SOS;  as 

dominant  figure  in,  iL  294,  296, 
802,  808 ;  loses  power  in,  iL  297; 
sent  to  LK>ndon  by,  ii.  48. 

—  Council  of  State,  iL  879 ;  repre- 

senting nationality  as  opposed 
to  State  sovereignty  of,  ii.  293, 
294;  Bameveld  dispenses  with, 
ii.  294. 

—  declines  Elizabeth's  snggestioiis  for 

peace  with  Spain,  iL  90. 

—  Dutch  East-India  trade  secured  by 

truce  of  1609,  iL  285 ;  charter  to, 
by,  ii.  274,  275. 

—  education   and  character  of  men 

composing,  ii.  89. 

—  Elizabeth   offered   sovereignty  of 

Netherlands  by,  iL  46. 

—  Executive  Committee  of,  iL  29S. 

—  first  summoned  (1477)  by  Mary. 

daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
against  Louis  XL,  L  154;  iL291 

—  Flushing  and  Brill  yielded  br,  ii. 

64,  55. 

—  history  and  organization  of,  ii.  291 

—  Hoogerbect  arrested  by,  ii,  305. 

—  Hugo  Grotius  arrested  by,  iL  3i»5. 

—  John  of  Nassau  urges  schools  oo, 

iLS4]. 

—  Leicester  offered   sovercigntv  br, 

ii.  294. 

—  Long   Parliament  adopting  rules 

of,  ii.  879. 

—  Maurice  appointed   governor-gen- 

eral by,  ii.  74 ;  ordered  to  Obe- 
dient Provinces  by,  ii.  265,  267; 
wins  disapprobation  of,  iL  297. 

—  nationality  as  opposed  to  states* 

rights,  the  real  question  involved 
when  Svnod  of  Dort  is  sammoned 
by,  ii.  299. 

—  negotiations  of,  with  France,  L  25& 
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States-General,  offer  of  Bovereigntj  to 
France  by,  ii.  48,  45. 

—  resolutions  passed  by,  after  death 

of  William  of  Orange,  i.  256. 

—  State  representation  in,  ii,  422, 423. 

—  States  of  Holland  refuse  summons 

to  synod  by  (1617),  ii.  304,  806. 

—  Svnod  of  Dort,  as  national  synod 

'(1618),ii.  299,  804,  805. 

—  trace  (1609),  signed  by,  with  Albert 

and  l8al>eila,  iL  286. 

—  votes  of  States  represented  in,  U. 

421. 
States  of  Holland. 

—  Banicveld  summons,  ii.  804. 

-—  refuse  summons  of  States-(>eueral 

to  ^yno<l  (1617),  ii.  8m,  806. 
States'  rights. 

—  Banicveld  as  upholder  of,  ii.  308, 

304  ;  dying  for,  ii.  .S06, 

—  national  idea  op|MMed  to,  in  States- 

(Jenerars  struggles,  ii.  298. 

—  Union  of  Utrecht  and,  ii.  304. 
Steenwyk,  i.  6<)5. 

Stephen,  King  of  England,  i.  290, 298. 

Siouben,  liaron,  i.  7. 

Stoviuus,  Simon,  i.  222 ;  ii.  254,  255. 

Stirling,  Montgomery  at,  ii.  28,  29. 

Stockholm,  ii.  346. 

Stony  Point,  ii.  488. 

Strafford,  Thomas   Wentworth,  Earl 

of,  ii.  366. 
Stratford-on-Avon,  ii.  122, 133. 

—  Richard  (Ji ant  White  on,  i.  323-825. 

—  school  at,  i.  32. 

Sirvpc,  "Annals  of  the  Reformntion," 

*  i.  405,406;  ii.  145. 
Stuart,  £sme,  Count  d'Aubigny,  ii.  22. 

Si*e  /^nuox. 
Stuarts,  the,  of  England. 

—  Catholic  tendencies  of,  ii.  478. 

—  diameter  of  men  n!>oMt,  ii.  329. 

—  Church  under,  as  handmaid  of  tyr- 

annv,  i.  13. 

—  corru|iti<m  under,  ii.  510. 

—  downfall  of,  ii.  446;   causes  that 

IchI  to,  i.  444. 

—  England  umlcr,  i.  lii..  85,  154;  ii. 

3:>7,  509-511 ;  Netherlands  I'om- 
parcd  with,  ii.  5u8 ;  no  organized 
iThtros  ill,  ii.  365. 

—  fflons  under,  ii.  447. 

—  liiMise  of,  ii.  227,  365 ;  excluded  bv 

>»illoflhnry  VIII.,  ii.  221. 

—  Ireland  under,  ii.  476. 


Stuarts,  the,  of  England,  judges  sub- 
servient under,  ii.  450. 

—  Kirk  and,  ii.  478. 

—  law  retrogrades  under,  ii.  885. 

—  liberty  under,  i.  426 ;  ii.  610. 

—  Long  Parliament  and,  ii.  385. 

—  Mary,  Queen  of  Si'ots,  see  Maty 

^uarty  Qf^em  0/  Scots. 

—  Puritim,  use  of  term  under,  L  90. 

—  recall  of,  ii.  895,  898. 

—  restoration  of,  see  Jifttoration, 

—  revolution  of  1688  against,  ii.  477. 

—  State  trials  under,  i.  61. 
Stubbs,  John,  i.  287. 

Subi>a>na  in  America,  ii.  466 ;  in  Eng- 
land, ii.  448. 

Suez,  Isthmus  of,  canal  across,  pro- 
j)Osed  bv  Ilollandersin  1 630, 1. 223. 

Suffolk,  County  of,  ii.  130,  182. 

Suffrage. 

—  America's  debt  to  Xetherlanda,  it 

429,406. 

—  Connecticut,  origin  of,  in,  ii.  427. 

—  England,  American   example   fol* 

lowed,  ii.  5t>6 ;  people  robbed  of, 
i.  303;  Reform  Bill  widens,  ii. 
404. 

—  land  qualification  in  England,  i.  SOS. 

—  limited  in  Holland,  Friesland,  and 

Utrecht,  il.  429. 

—  New  England  and,  ii.  502. 

—  un-English  in  idea  when  universal, 

ii.  51  >2. 
Sullivan,  Major-General  John,  Scotch- 

Irish,  ii.483,4 88. 
Sumatra,  ii.  273. 
Supremacy,  Act  of,  i.  441-473. 
Supreme  Court  (United  Slates),  i.  20, 68. 
Surrey,  Earl  of,  ii.  121. 
Sussex,  Earl  of,  ii.  4n. 

—  in  Ireland,  i.  378. 

—  letter  of,  to  Elizal)eih,  i.  876. 

—  piracy  and,  i.  4<)3. 

—  poisoning  of  O'.Neil  by,  i.  377-879, 

38** 
SwetlenJ.  9, 114,219,287;  ii.311,846. 

—  attacked  by  Spain,  ii.  317. 

—  bI<M)d  raining  in,  ii.  115. 

—  lil>erty  dying  in,  ii.  359. 

—  sch<M)ls  in,  under  Charles  X.  and 

(lustavus  Adolphus,  ii.  339. 
Swinnoiton,  Rev.  Henry  U.,  i.  liii. ;  ii. 

4S2. 
Swiizeiland,  i.  79,  92,  97,  247,  481, 

435 ;  ii.  307. 
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SwitzerUnd,  CalrinUu  of,  I  487. 

—  ProtestADU  of,  ii.  163. 
SjlTius,  ii^neas,  i.  329. 

Tacitus,  i.  xxxiv.,  101, 102, 196,  286; 

ii.  427. 
Tainc,  i.  xlv.,  17,  851 ;  ii.  357. 
Taroburlaine  (Marlowe»,  ii.  129. 
Taawell-Lan^nead,  Professor,  ii.  112. 
Tate  and  "  King  Lear,"  i.  269. 
Taxation. 

—  after  fall  of  Mons,  i.  205. 

—  Alva  and,  i.  190-192,  199,  215. 

—  Charles  I.  and  tonnage  and  pound- 

age, ii.  832,  333. 

—  end  of  Spanish,  in  Netherlands,  i. 

213. 

—  system  in  Netherlands,  ii.  330. 

—  Walpole  attempts  to  introduce  the 

excise  into  England,  ii.  334. 
"  Telcmachus,"  i.  xxxv. 
♦' Tempest,  The,"  ii.  133. 
Temple,  Sir  William,  i.  344. 

—  at  The  Hague,  i.  80. 

—  on  character   of  Netherlands,  ii. 

335,  350. 

—  on  public  registry,  ii.  465. 
Ten  Commandments,  i.  284. 
Tennessee,  Scotch- irisli  in,  ii.  485. 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  i.  39;  ii.  277. 
Test  Act,  Ireland,  immigration  grow- 
ing out  of,  ii.  477-479. 

Teutonic  triljes,  i.  102. 
Thacker,  EIia.s  ii.  182-184. 
Thackerav,  William  Makepeace,  ii.  67, 

134.* 
Thames,  the,  i.  283  ;  ii.  94,  102,  119. 
Thayer,  Hon.  Samuel  K.,  i.  liv. 

—  acknowledgments  uf  author  to,  ii. 

430. 
Theatre. 

—  at  Amsterdam,  ii.  346. 

—  in  England,  grossness  of,  ii.  132 ; 

scepiiei:}m  of,  ii.  133;  first  in 
London,  li.  128 ;  of  Shakespeare*s 
day  described,  i.  324-326 ;  sup- 
pressed by  Puritans,  ii.  136. 

—  in  Holland,  travelling  companies, 

ii.  346. 
Theoilore  of  Tarsus,  work  in  England, 

i.  282. 
Thetford.ii.  190. 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

—  as  affected  by  James  I.,  ii.  290. 

—  Catholics  and  Protestants  in,  ii.  2 11. 


Thirtj  Tears*  War,  caoses  that  led  to. 
it  311. 

—  effect  of,  in  Gennanr,  iL  311-4R 
Tbirtynine  Articles,  iL  147, 229. 

—  action  of  Whitgif t  and  fligfa  Cooh 

mission  on,  L  472. 
Thornton,  Matthew,  Scotch  -  Irish,  a. 

482. 
Tlirace,  L  845. 
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XoTR.  —  For  this  exhaustive  Index  the  author  makes  his  acknovledi:* 
ments  to  Miss  Lillie  Hamilton  French,  who  ha<  had  entire  charge  of  its  prep- 
aration. As  for  the  rest  of  tlie  work,  including  the  Table  of  Contents  and 
head-lint^  of  the  pagt»s,  he  is  alone  responsible.  To  the  Index  he  has  been 
able  to  give  only  n  luisty  proof-reading,  without  a  caref\:l  verification  of  the 
references.  For  its  fulness  and  general  accuracy  he  is  much  indebted  to 
the  maker. 

THE    END 


